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DECEMBER,  1890. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  NON-RESIST 

ANCE. 


BY  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI  AND  THE  REV.  ADIN  BALLOU.      UN- 
PUBLISHED   CORRESPONDENCE    COMPILED   BY 
REV.    LEWIS    G.    WILSON. 


The  following  correspondence  between  Count  Leo  Tolstoi 
and  the  late  Rev.  Adin  Ballou  is,  at  the  present  moment,  of 
commanding  interest.  To  such  as  may  have  supposed  that 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  Russian  letters  and  reform 
had  no  prototype  in  the  championship  of  Non-Resistance  — 
in  so  far  as  that  doctrine  is  a  result  of  New  Testament  inter- 
pretation -^—  it  will  be  worthy  of  note  that  such  a  man  has 
just  passed  from  our  midst  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eightynseven. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  Mr.  Ballou  labored  earnestly  in 
the  interests  of  non-resistance,  drawing  his  inspiration  from 
the  New  Testament,  after  much  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing at  present  so  ably  emphasized  by  the  great  Russian  nov- 
elist and  ascetic.  And  it  is  a  fact  worth  engaging  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  social  advancement,  that,  during 
the  last  year,  these  two  men  have  come  into  personal  intellect- 
ual contact,  and  the  main  features  of  their  respective  views  of 
the  above  doctrine  have  been  laid  side  by  side  before  us. 

Two  minds  of  more  than  ordinary  power  are  here  discussing 
the  same  question.  But  one  is  the  product  of  New  England, 
and  the  other  of  Russian  antecedents  and  traditions.  Mr.  Bal- 
lou is  the  offspring  of  many  generations  (beginning  with  the 
remarkable  struggles  of  the  Huguenots)  of  political  and  reli- 
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gious  independence.  Count  Tolstoi  is  the  subject  of  an 
extreme  reaction  against  th&  surveillance  and  Oppression  of 
the  Russian  civil  and  military  system.  These  two  men  com- 
pare their  views  upon  the  subject  of  non-resistance,  and  it  may 
well  be  left  to  the  reader  whether  the  one  evinces  the  matu- 
rity of  judgment  and  calm  reason  resulting  from  generations 
of  unretarded  intellectual  freedom,  or  whether  the  other  dis- 
plays the  intense  and  impatient  mental  condition  of  one  who 
aiTives  at  the  same  truths  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  of 
a  single  generation.  That  the  reader  may  also  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  men  engaging  in  this  correspondence  it  will  be 
well  to  present  a  very  brief  account  of  Mr.  Ballou's  interest- 
ing career. 

As  early  as  the  year  1830  Mr.  Ballon  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  "Christian  Non-Resistance."  To  it  he  gave  the 
strength  and  fervor  of  brilliant  intellectual  abilities,  and  in 
the  year  1841,  with  about  thirty  foUowei-s,  established  the 
"  Hopedale  Community  "  in  the  township  of  Mendon,  some 
thirty  miles  west  of  Boston.  Space  will  not  admit  of  an 
extended  account  of  the  high  ideals,  gratifying  achievements, 
and  subsequent  failure  of  this  enterprise.  In  the  words  of 
its  founder  it  started  out  under  the  following  principles. 
"It  was  not  designed  or  expected  that  Hopedale  should 
ever  become  an  incorporated  body-politic  under  any  hu- 
man government,  however  otherwise  good,  which  requires 
its  subjects,  at  its  behest,  to  slaughter  human  beings  in  war, 
or  to  train  for  that  purpose  in  armies,  navies,  and  militias,  or 
to  inflict  death  on  criminals,  or  to  resort  to  deadly  force 
against  offenders,  or,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  do 
unto  any  class  of  mankind  what  they  would  not  liave  done 
unto  themselves,  or  to  violate  in  any  respect  the  plain  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  strictly  a  prac- 
tical Christian  movement,  conscientiously  and  unselfishly 
regardful  of  individual,  social,  and  univeraal  welfare."  It 
received  inspiration  from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
as  indicated  in  the  beatitudes  and  kindi-ed  instructions,  and  it 
attempted  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  with  the  world  in  gen- 
eral to  carry  out  and  apply  literally  such  injunctions  as  the 
following :  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil  thus  with  evil.'* 
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"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you 
and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  "  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its 
place ;  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called 
benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  that  is  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief 
as  he  that  doth  serve,"  etc.  This  Community  continued 
to  flourish  for  fourteen  years.  "  It  gradually  increased  in 
numbers  and  resources,  amid  innumerable  difficulties,"  until 
its  membership  aggregated  "three  hundred  souls,  dwelling 
in  fifty  houses,  on  a  domain  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres, 
with  a  respectable  array  of  homely,  but  serviceable  mills, 
shops,  and  conveniences.  We  had  also  a  schoolhouse,  chapel, 
and  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  We  had  a  hand- 
some village  site  with  good  streets,  where  rough  places  had 
been  made  smooth,  and  crooked  things  straight.  And  our  total 
capital  had  risen  to  over  ninety  thousand  dollars." 

Without  entering  further  into  most  interesting  details 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Hopedale  Community,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  in  the  year  1856,  owing  to  various  compli- 
cations of  both  a  financial  and  moral  nature,  it  was  dis- 
solved. Its  property  was  absorbed  by  some  of  its  wealthier 
members,  and  henceforth  it  became  a  village,  and  then  a 
municipality  of  the  usual  type.  Its  founder  survived  all  the 
shocks  and  vicissitudes  of  the  enterprise,  and  continued  for 
many  years  to  apply,  in  his  own  dealings  with  his  fellowmen, 
the  great  moral  fundamentals  upon  which  it  was  established. 
Several  books  have  come  from  his  hand,  the  most  important 
among  them  being  "Chiistian  Non-resistance,"  "Practical 
Christian  Socialism,"  "Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Cor- 
ruptions," etc.,  all  of  which  are  now  out  of  print.  Some 
time  in  June  of  last  year  (1889),  the  writer,  being  impressed 
by  the  similarity  between  the  teachings  and  opinions  of 
Count  Tolstoi  and  those  of  Mr.  Ballon,  resolved  to  send  the 
former  some  of  the  above  mentioned  works,  together  .with 
a  photograph  of  the  latter,  a  letter  of  explanation,  etc.,  be- 
lieving that  Tolstoi,  in  his  lonely  attitude  before  the  world, 
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would  receive  encouragement  and  strength  were  he  to  know 
that,  almost  upon  the  other  side  of  the  globe  there  dwelt  a 
man  who  could  fully  sympathize  with  him,  and  had  for  many 
years  been  identified,  in  the  main,  with  the  great  truths  for 
which  he  stood.  That  the  writer  was  not  mistaken  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Count  Tolsto'i,  received  in  July  (1880), 
fully  indicates :  — 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  seldom  experienced  so  much  gratification 
as  I  bad  in  reading  Mr.  Ballou's  treatise  and  tracts.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Ballou  **  will  not  go  down  to 
posterity  among  the  immortals."  I  think  that  because  be  has  been 
one  of  the  first  true  apostles  of  the  "  New  Time  "  —  he  will  be  in 
the  future  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  hu- 
manity. If,  in  his  long  and  seemingly  unsuccessful  career,  Mr. 
Ballou  has  experienced  moments  of  depression  in  thinking  that 
his  efforts  have  been  vain,  he  has  only  partaken  of  the  fate  of 
his  and  our  Master. 

Tell  him,  please,  that  his  efforts  have  not  been  vain.  They  give 
great  strength  to  people,  as  I  can  judge  from  myself.  In  those 
tracts  I  found  all  the  objections  that  are  generally  made  against 
"  non-resistance  '•'  victoriously  answered,  and  also  the  true  basis  of 
the  doctrine.  I  will  endeavor  to  translate  and  propagate  as  much 
as  I  can,  the  works  of  Mr.  Ballou,  and  I  not  only  hope,  but  am 
convinced,  that  the  time  is  come,  "when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live." 

The  only  comments  that  I  wish  to  make  on  Mr.  Ballou's  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine,  are,  firstly,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
concession  that  he  makes  for  employing  violence  against  drunkards 
and  insane  people.  The  Master  made  no  concessions,  and  we  can 
make  none.  We  must  try,  as  Mr.  Ballou  puts  it,  to  make  impos- 
sible the  existence  of  such  persons,  but  if  they  are  — we  must  use 
all  possible  means,  sacrifice  ourselves,  but  not  employ  violence. 
A  true  Christian  will  always  prefer  to  be  killed  by  a  madman, 
rather  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  Secondly,  that  Mr.  Ballou 
does  not  decide  more  categorically  the  question  of  property^  for  a 
true  Christian  not  only  cannot  claim  any  rights  of  property,  but 
the  term  "  property  "  cannot  have  any  signification  for  him.  All  that 
he  uses,  a  Christian  only  uses  till  somebody  takes  it  from  him.  He 
cannot  defend  his  property,  so  he  cannot  have  any.  Property  has 
been  Achilles'  heel  for  the  Quakers,  and  also  for  the  Hopedale 
Conununity.  Thirdly,  I  think  that  for  a  true  Christian,  the  term 
"government "  (very  properly  defined  by  Mr.  Ballou)  cannot  have 
any  signification  and  reality.  Government  is  for  a  Christian  only 
regulated  violence ;  governments,  states,  nations,  property, 
churches,  —  all  these  for  a  true  Christian  are  only  words  without 
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meaning ;  he  can  understand  the  meaning  other  people  attach  to 
those  words,  but  for  him  they  have  none,  jast  as  for  a  business  man  if 
he  were  to  come  in  the  middle  of  a  cricket  party,  all  the  divisions 
of  the  ground,  and  regulations  of  the  game,  could  have  no  impor- 
tance or  influence  upon  his  activity.  No  compromise !  Christian 
principles  must  be  pursued  to  the  bottom,  to  be  able  to  support 
practical  life.  The  saying  of  Christ  that,  "-Z/^  aj\y  man  will  come 
after  mey  let  him.  deny  him^self  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and 
follow  me,"  was  true  in  His  time,  and  is  true  in  ours ;  a  follower  of 
Christ  must  be  ready  to  be  poor  and  suffer ;  if  not  he  cannot  be 
his  disciple,  and  "  non-resistance  "  implies  it  all.  Moreover,  the 
necessity  of  suffering  for  a  Christian  is  a  great  good,  because 
otherwise,  we  could  never  know,  if  what  we  are  doing  we  are  do- 
ing for  God,  or  for  ourselves. 

The  application  of  every  doctrine  is  always  a  compromise,  but 
the  doctrine  in  theory  cannot  allow  compromises ;  although  we 
know  we  never  can  draw  a  mathematically  straight  line,  we  will 
never  make  another  definition  of  a  straight  line  than ''  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points." 

"Zam  com.e  to  send  fire  on  t/ie  earthy  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be 
already  kindled  P"*  I  think  that  this  time  is  coming,  and  that  the 
world  is  on  fire,  and  our  business  is  only  to  keep  ourselves  burning ; 
and  if  we  can  communicate  with  other  burning  points,  that  is  the 
work  which  I  intend  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Many  thanks 
for  your  letter,  and  for  Mr.  Ballou's  portrait  and  books.  Please 
tell  him  that  I  deeply  respect  and  love  him,  and  that  his  work  did 
great  good  to  my  soul,  and  I  pray  and  hope  that  I  may  do  the 
same  to  others.  Your  brother  in  Christ,         Leo  Tolstoy. 

The  foregoing  letter,  in-so-far  as  it  treated  the  question  of 
non-resistance,  appeared  to  Mr.  Ballou  to  exceed  the  limit 
of  practical  good  sense.  Being  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  fully  understood  Tolstoi  upon  cei-tain  points,  and 
wishing  also  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  several  sug- 
gestions in  the  work,  "  My  Religion,"  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Count,,  on  January  14,  1890 :  — 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother : — 

I  gratefully  appreciate  your  approval  of  my  work  on  Christian 
Non-Resistance  and  your  fraternal  sympathy  with  me  therein,  as 
expressed  in  your  letter  of  July  6, 1889,  to  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson, 
of  this  place.  I  am  an  old  man  of  little  distinction  or  fame  in 
this  world,  and  must  soon  pass  into  the  realm  of  the  Invisible 
where  the  ambitious  of  this  world  are  of  small  account.  It  gives 
me  Uttle  concern  to  know  that  a  mere  handful  of  mankind  concur 
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with  me  in  this  sublime  doctrine  and  that  the  vast  multitude,  even 
in  the  so-called  Christian  church  and  state,  hold  it  in  contempt ; 
for  I  am  none  the  less  certain  it  is  divinely  true  and  excellent,  and 
will  finally  prevail. 

I  have  candidly  considered  your  exceptions  to  some  of  my 
definitions  and  qualifications  of  Christian  Non- Resistance,  and  do 
not  complain  of  your  frank  dissent  from  them.  Such  di£Perences 
are  to  be  expected  among  free  and  independent  minds.  But  I 
am  obliged  to  say  with  the  same  fraternal  frankness,  that  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  persuasion  that  on  the  minor  points  of  difference 
between  us  I  am  in  the  right.  I  desire  therefore,  briefly,  to  defend 
my  positions  as  against  yours.  In  this  I  am  sure  you  will  indulge 
me. 

1.  You  say,  ^'  I  cannot  agree  with  the  concession  that  he  makes 
for  emplojdng  violence  against  drunkards  and  insane  people  :  the 
Master  made  no  concessions  and  we  must  make  none."  I  made 
no  concessions  for  employing  violence  in  any  case ;  but  for  em- 
ploying uninjurious,  benevolent  physical  force,  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  where  the  absolute  welfare  of  all  the  parties  concerned  should 
be  scrupulously  regarded.  I  make  no  concession  to  killing,  injur- 
ing, or  harming  any  human  being.  What  I  approved,  is  not  only 
sanctioned  but  dictated  by  the  law  of  pure  good  will.  This  class 
of  cases  includes  all  cases  of  delirium,  partial  delirium,  and  pas- 
sional outrage  wherein  the  assailant,  as  well  as  the  victim,  will 
have  reason  for  thankfulness  that  beneficent  restraint  and  preven- 
tion was  imposed.  There  are  multitudes  of  such  cases  in  human 
experience ;  and  the  employment  of  beneficent  physical  re- 
straint in  such  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  popular 
doctrine  that  it  is  right  to  employ  deadly  physical  force  against 
human  offenders  and  eneoiies.  This  is  the  resistance  of  evil 
which  Christ  forbade. 

2.  You  say,  "  The  Master  made  no  concessions  and  we  must 
make  none."  True,  he  made  no  concessions  allowing  us  to  em- 
ploy vindictive,  or  deadly,  or  harmful  force  against  our  human 
offenders  and  enemies,  and  we  must  make  none.  The  use  and 
employment  of  such  forces  had  been  sanctioned  by  law  and  cus- 
tom from  time  immemorial  as  necessary  and  right  for  the  resist- 
ance of  evil  doers.  It  is  still  the  fundamental  assumption  of  all 
legislators,  governments  and  worldly-minded  individuals.  But 
Christ  uncompromisingly  prohibited  it.  What  then?  Did  he 
ever  prohibit  the  resistance  of  evil  by  uninjurious  and  beneficent 
forces  of  any  kind,  physical  or  moral  ?  Never !  And  to  construe 
his  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  as  meaning  absolute  passivity  to  all 
manner  of  evil,  because  he  made  no  specific  qualifications,  is  to 
ignore  the  context  and  make  him  the  author  of  self-evident 
absurdity.     The  context  clearly  shows  what  kind  of  resistance  of 
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evil  had  beeA  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom,  and  what  he  meant 
to  abrogate.  And  it  shows  exactly  the  application  and  limita- 
tions of  his  precepts.  It  means  neither  less  nor  more  than  the 
context  plainly  indicates.  And  enlightened  reason  goes  the  same 
length. 

3.  Yon  say,  "  The  application  of  every  doctrine  is  always  a 
compromise,  but  the  doctrine  or  theory  cannot  allow  compromise, 
etc.''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  this  statement.  If  I  do, 
it  means  that  no  doctrine,  theory,  or  precept  can  be  carried  out  in 
practice  without  con^promise.  If  this  be  your  meaning,  I  must 
dissent.  In  ethics,  I  think  no  doctrine,  theory,  or  prescribed  duty 
is  sound  that  cannot  be  put  in  practice  uncompromisingly.  And 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  concession  to  make  to  human 
tergiversation,  that  a  moral  precept  strictly  right  is  expected  to 
be  compromised  in  application  to  actual  practice.  Religionists 
and  moralists  the  world  over,  have  ever  been  professing  to  hold 
sacred  many  great  precepts  —  such  as  the  Second  Commandment 
and  Golden  Rule  — yet  wholly  violating  them  on  this  very  ground 
that,  as  the  world  is,  they  cannot  be  applied  and  lived  out  with- 
out compromise.  Should  we  —  non-resistants  —  go  and  do  like- 
wise?—  be  rigid  in  statement  of  our  doctrine,  yet  lax  and  in- 
consistent in  practice? 

4.  You  say, "  True  Christians  will  always  prefer  to  be  killed  by 
a  madman  rather  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty."  And  by 
parity  of  reason  from  the  same  principle,  I  suppose  you  must  say, 
a  true  Christian,  if  watching  with  a  delirious  sick  man  would 
prefer  to  see  him  kill  his  wife,  children,  and  best  friends,  rather 
than  restrain  or  help  restrain  him  by  unin juiious  physical  force  of 
his  insane  liberty.  What  precept  of  Christ  makes  insane  liberty 
thus  sacred  ?  Or  what  dictate  of  enlightened  reason,  humanity, 
or  fraternal  love  demands  such  conduct  towards  the  insane  ? 

6.  You  say,  "  A  true  Christian  not  only  cannot  claim  any 
rights  of  property,  but  the  terra  'property'  cannot  have  any 
signification  for  him ;  all  that  he  uses,  a  Christian  only  uses  until 
somebody  takes  it  from  him."  But  food,  raiment,  and  shel- 
ter are  necessaries  of  mortal  existence  to  Christians  as  to  all 
human  beings.  They  are  indispensable  material  goods  to  this 
extent  at  least.  Jesus  said,  "  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  the«e  things."  If  they  are  necessaries 
of  mortal  life,  they  certainly  have  a  very  important  "  significa- 
tion." Jesus  said,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
When  they  have  been  "  added  "  to  true  Christians  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Father,  whose  are  they  ?  Are  they  not  the  right- 
ful property  of  those  who  possess  them? — to  whom  God  has 
"  added  "  them  ?  as  truly  theirs  as  their  bodily  faculties  —  for  the 
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just  use  of  which  they  are  morally  responsible  —  and  which  no 
human  beings  have  any  right  to  deprive  them  of  by  fraud  or  force  ? 
Yet,  you  say,  "A  true  Christian  cannot  claim  any  rights  of 
property.  .  .  .  All  that  he  uses,  a  Christian  only  uses  till  some- 
body takes  it  from  him."  But  has  anybody  a  right  to  take 
it  from  him  at  will  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  theft,  robbery, 
extortion,  or  crime  against  property,  against  which  a  true  Chris- 
tian may  protest  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  no  such  thing  as  a 
true  Christian  having  any  property  to  give  away  in  alms  or  charity, 
according  to  Chiist's  injunction  ?  I  do  not  so  understand  Christ 
or  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  law  of  love. 

6.  You  say,  **  Grovemment  is,  for  a  Christian,  only  regulated  vio- 
lence .  .  .  governments,  states,  nations,  projierty,  churches  —  all 
these  for  a  true  Christian  are  only  words  without  meaning,  etc." 
But  these  are  realities,  we  cannot  ignore  them  as  nonentities. 
They  are  outgrowths -from  nature,  however  crude  and  defective. 
Man  is  a  social  being  by  natural  constitution,  he  is  not  and  never 
can  be  a  solitary,  independent,  individual  being.  He  must,  and 
will  be  inevitably  more  or  less  a  socialist.  Families,  governments, 
states,  nations,  churches,  and  communities,  always  have  existed, 
and  always  will.  Christ  came  to  establish  the  highest  order  of 
governmental  association,  a  purely  fraternal  social  order  —  a 
church  *<  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail."  For 
this  he  lived  and  died.  No-govern  men  tism,  non-organizationism, 
sheer  individualism,  is  no  part  of  true  Christianity.  It  is  impos- 
sible, unnatural,  irrational  —  a  chaos.  We  should  aim  with  our 
Master,  to  transform  by  the  moral  forces  of  divine,  fundamental 
principles  uncompromisingly  lived  out,  all  barbaric,  semi-barbaric, 
and  unchristian  social  organizations  into  his  ideal  one,  the  true 
church,  wherein  the  greatest  are  least  and  all  in  unity  of  spirit 
with  him,  as  he  with  the  universal  Father.  If  in  this  holy  aim 
we  must  dissent  from  the  selfish  and  warlike  multitude,  let  us 
follow  him  even  unto  death,  till  the  final  triumph  arrive.  These 
are  my  highest  convictions  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  queries  on  some  positions  assumed  in 
your  work  entitled  "My  Religion." 

1.  Concerning  the  Son  of  Man  you  say, —  "The  son  of  man 
is  homogeneous  (of  the  same  race)  with  God."  (p.  1'25.)  "  The 
son  of  man  is  the  light  in  every  man  that  ought  to  illuminate 
his  life."  "  This  light  is  reason,  which  alone  should  be  the  object 
of  our  worship,  since  it  alone  can  show  us  the  way  to  true  well- 
being."  (p.  126.)  "  The  son  of  man,  endowed  with  true  kingly 
authority  will  call  upon  the  faithful  to  inherit  the  true  life ;  they 
have  fed  the  hungry,  given  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothed  and  con- 
soled the  wretched,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  ministered  to  the 
son  of  man  who  is  the  same  in  all  men.     They  have  not  lived  the 
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personal  life,  but  the  life  of  the  son  of  man,  and  they  are  given 
the  life  eternal."  (pp.  142-3.) 

Query.  If  the  son  of  man  is  "  homogeneous  with  God,'*  is  the 
light  from  heaven  given  to  illuminate  —  is  reason^  which  alone 
should  be  worshipped  —  how  is  it  in  any  sense  of  man  ?  Is  it 
not  of  God,  or  rather  the  very  God  himself?  But  if  it  is  God 
how  can  it  need  or  receive  ministrations  from  men,  for  which  it 
should  return  compensation  ?  Are  not  these  ministrations  said  to 
be  rendered,  by  human  beings  personally,  to  human  persons? 
Are  not  givers  and  receivers  said  to  be  personally  blest  ?  .  Again, 
did  not  Christ  uniformly  represent  himself  as  personally  the  son 
of  man?  Once  more, —  Is  reason  really  and  absolutely  God, 
alone  to  be  worshipped  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  faculty  of  God,  and 
also  finitely  of  the  human  soul  ?  Pardon  these  queries  of  an  un- 
mystical  mind. 

2.  Concerning  individual  conscious  existence. after  death,  etc., 
you  say — "Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jesus,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  in  person,  and  to  have  promised  a  general 
resurrection — Jesus  not  only  said  nothing  in  affirmation  of  individual 
resurrection  and  individual  immortality  beyond  the  grave,  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  time  he  met  with  this  superstition,  he  did  not  fail 
to  deny  its  truth."  (p.  143.)  "Jesus  affirmed  only  this,  that  who- 
ever lives  in  God  will  be  united  with  God ;  and  he  admitted  no 
other  idea  of  the  resurrection.  As  to  personal  resurrection, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  never  studied  the 
Gospels  for  themselves,  Jesus  said  nothing  about  it  whatever." 
(p.  144.)  I  have  diligently  studied  the  Gospels  for  myself  more 
than  seventy-five  years,  and  these  assertions  are  so  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  sense  in  which  I  have  understood  many  passages  in 
those  Gospels,  that  had  I  familiar  opportunity  to  question  you,  I 
fear  I  should  be  troublesome.  But  as  I  have  no  such  opportunity, 
I  will  content  myself  with  the  following  inquiries,  "  Will  the 
most  righteous  derive  any  conscious  good  from  their  faithfulness, 
except  here  in  this  present  mortal  existence?  If  united  to  God, 
as  you  express  it,  will  they  have  any  consciousness  of  it  after 
physical  death?  And  as  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  abide  in 
spiritual  death,  disunited  from  God,  and  have  no  opportunity  for 
improvement  after  death,  of  what  value  is  their  personal  existence 
at  all  ?  And  what  credit  does  such  an  abortive  existence  reflect 
on  their  Creator  ? 

Trusting  that  your  Christian  consideration  will  make  generous 
allowance  for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  addressed  you  and 
for  even  any  seeming  impertinences,  I  remain,  with  high  esteem 
and  Christian  affection, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Adin  Ballou, 


*% 


10  THE  ARENA. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Ballon  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  March  26,  1890,  from  Count  Tolstoi. 

Dear  Friend  and  Brother :  — 

I  will  not  argue  with  your  objections.  It  would  not  bring 
us  to  anything.  Only  one  point  which  I  did  not  put  clearly 
enough  in  my  last  letter  I  must  explain  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing. It  is  about  compromise.  I  said  that  compromise,  inevita- 
ble in  practice,  cannot  be  admitted  in  theory.  What  I  mean  is 
this :  Man  never  attains  perfection,  but  only  approaches  it.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  reality  a  mathematically  straight  line, 
and  as  e.very  such  line  is  only  an  approach  to  the  latter,  so  is 
every  degree  of  perfection  attainable  by  man  only  an  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Father,  which  Christ  showed  us  the  way 
to  emulate.  Therefore,  in  reality,  every  deed  of  the  best  man 
and  his  whole  life  will  be  always  only  a  practical  compromise  — 
a  resultant  between  his  feebleness  and  his  striving  to  attain 
perfection.  And  such  a  compromise  in  practice  is  not  a  sin,  but 
a  necessary  condition  of  every  Christian  life.  The  great  sin  is 
the  compromise  in  theory^  is  the  plan  to  lower  the  ideal  of  Christ 
in  view  to  make  it  attainable.  And  I  consider  the  admission  of 
force  (be  it  even  benevolent)  over  a  madman  (the  great  difficulty 
is  to  give  a  strict  definition  of  a  madman)  to  be  such  a  theo- 
retical compromise.  In  not  admitting  this  compromise  I  run  the 
risk  only  of  my  death,  or  the  death  of  other  men  who  can  be 
killed  by  the  madman ;  but  death  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
death  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  is  a  blessing  (as  you  put  it 
yourself  in  your  book  )  ;  but  in  admitting  this  compromise  I  run 
the  risk  of  acting  quite  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ  —  which  is 
worse  than  death.  As  soon  as  I  admit  in  principle  my  right  to 
property,  I  necessarily  will  try  to  keep  it  from  others,  and  to 
increase  it,  and  therefore  will  deviate  very  far  from  the  ideal  of 
Christ. 

Only  when  I  profess  daringly  that  a  Christian  cannot  have  any 
property,  will  I  npt  in  practice  come  near  to  the  ideal  of  Christ 
in  this  instance  ?  There  is  a  striking  example  of  such  a  deviation 
in  theory  about  anger  (Matt.  v.  22)  where  the  added  word 
"  without  any  cause  "  has  justified  and  justifies  still,  every  intol- 
erance, punishment,  and  evil,  which  have  been  and  are  so  often 
done  by  nominal  Christians.  The  more  we  keep  in  mind  the  idea 
of  a  straight  line,  viz.,  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points — 
the  nearer  we  will  come  to  trace  in  reality  a  straight  line.  The 
purer  we  will  keep  the  ideal  of  Christ's  perfection  in  its  unattain- 
ableness,  the  nearer  we  will  in  reality  come  to  it. 

Allow  me  not  to  argue  upon  several  dogmatical  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  son  of  God,"  about 
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personal  life  after  death  and  about  resurrection.  I  have  written 
a  large  work  on  the  translation  and  explanation  of  the  Gospels 
in  which  I  exposed  all  I  think  on  those  subjects.  Having,  at 
the  time  —  ten  years  ago  —  given  all  the  strength  of  my  soul  for 
the  conception  of  those  questions,  I  cannot  now  change  my 
views  without  verifying  them  anew.  But  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  these  subjects  seem  to  me  of  little  consequence.  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  I  concentrated  all  ray  powers  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Master's  will  which  is  so  clearly  expressed  in  his  words  and  in 
my  conscience,  and  nevertheless,  should  not  guess  quite  rightly 
the  aims  and  plans  of  the  Master  whom  I  serve,  he  would  still 
not  abandon  me  —  and  do  the  best  for  me. 

I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  should  you  send  me  a  line. 
....  Two  of  your  tracts  are  very  well  translated  into  Russian 
and  propagated  among  believers,  and  richly  appreciated  by  them. 
With  deep  veneration  and  tender  love,  I  remain, 

Your  brother  and  friend, 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  above  letter,  Mr.  Ballou  sent  a  reply  filled  with  friendly 
sentiments,  and  closing  with  the  following  words :  — 

It  [the  doctrine  of  non-resistance]  is  leavening  many  minds, 
but  the  bewitching  influence  of  politics  and  the  temporal  advan- 
tage which  the  old  system,  founded  on  deadly  compulsion, 
affords  to  multitudes  of  professional  aspirants,  are  almost  omnip- 
otent. The  one  and  almost  only  argument  I  encounter  is.  Your 
doctrine  is  heavenly,  grand,  and  Christ-like,  but  it  is  impractical 
as  society  is.  We  must  have  government,  hold  office,  and  make 
money.  So  church,  state,  and  the  political  multitude  are  anchored 
securely  in  compulsory  civilization  until  the  millennium ! 

But  none  of  these  seductions  swerve  me  a  hair's  breadth  from 
Him  who  is  "  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  And  I  am  con- 
fident of  two  conclusions.  First,  that  Christianity  will  never 
enter  its  promised  land  till  the  nominal  church  re-embraces 
non-resistance  as  its  capstone ;  and  second,  that  this  doctrine 
will  finally  be  thus  re- embraced.  It  is  now  accounted  foolishness, 
but  will  prove  to  be  the  "  Wisdom  of  God."  It  is  now  set  at 
naught  by  the  buildei^s,  but  will  yet  become  "  the  headstone  of 
the  corner." 

Wishing  you  benedictions,  divine  and  innumerable,  I  remain 
your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ  Jesus,  evermore, 

Adin  Ballou. 

After  a  brief  illness,  Mr.  Ballou  breathed  his  last  on  Aug. 
5,  1890.     He  retained  his  mental  powers,  undiminished  in 
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vigor,  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  The  foregoing 
correspondence  was  his  last  utterance  upon  a  subject  to 
which  he  had  given  more  than  half  a  century  of  earnest 
thought  and  labor,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  a  vast  deal 
of  persecution  and  misrepresentation.  "  Your  tidings,"  wrote 
the  daughter  of  Count  TolstoY,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Bailouts 
death,  "  are  very  sad,  and  my  father  is  deeply  grieved." 


THEN    AND    NOW. 


BY  REV.   MINOT   J.    SAVAGE,    D.  D. 


The  New  York  Nation  some  time  since  made  the  com- 
prehensive remark  tliat  the  difference  between  the  hut  of 
the  barbarian  and  the  modern  lady's  drawing  room  marked 
the  whole  advance  of  human  dvilization.  It  means  all  the 
difference  between  a  talking  animal,  and  a  cultured,  noble, 
Christian  woman.  The  hut  was  only  a  place  to  eat  and 
sleep  in,  and  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  home  is  for 
head,  and  heart,  and  spirit.  Every  noble  faculty  is  appealed 
to  to  be  satisfied. 

If  any  creature  on  earth  has  reason  for  exultant,  tearful, 
heavenward-rising  thankfulness,  it  is  the  modern  woman. 
Never  in  all  the  world's  history  has  she  been  so  free  from 
burdens,  so  exalted  in  privileges  as  to-day.  This  nineteenth 
century  is  the  era  of  her  coronation.  To-day  she  stands 
queen  of  herself  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  the  only 
'  woman  who  was  allowed  any  privileges  or  culture  was  the 
courtesan.  The  wife's  home  was  a  prison,  and  her  hands 
alone  were  of  value.  Whether  or  not  she  had  any  brains 
she  was  not  permitted  to  discover ;  and  this  has  held  sub- 
stantially true,  the  world  over,  until  within  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this  is  the  character 
of  the  boolcs  of  the  best  society.  You  would  not  dare  to 
read  aloud  in  mixed  society  any  book  of  the  last  century. 
Books  were  not  made  for  women ;  and  so  whether  they  were 
decent  or  not,  was  a  small  consideration.  Even  the  old 
preachers  indulged  in  coarseness  of  language  that  would  not 
now  be  permitted  in  a  political  harangue.  Some  of  Martin 
Luther's  sermons  could  not  be  read  in  a  modern  school. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  custom  was  universal  of 
women  leaving  the  table  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  while 
their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  remained  behind 
to  revel  in  drinking,  profanity,  and  obscene  jesting  and  story- 
telling.    Imagine  such  a  thing  here  in  Boston  to-day ! 

13 
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Swearing  in  the  drawing  room,  and  in  the  "  best  society," 
was  no  uncommon  thing  ninety  years  ago.  Even  the  ladies 
themselves  not  rarely  indulged  in  it.  Dean  Ramsey  tells  an 
anecdote  that  well  illustrates  bow  it  was  regarded.  A  sister 
was  speaking  of  her  brother  as  much  addicted  to  the  habit ; 
and  she  said,  "  Our  John  sweers  awfu',  and  we  try  to  correct 
him  for  it ;  but,"  she  added  apologetically,  "  nae  doubt  it  is 
a  great  set  oflf  to  conversation."  The  "  double-intendre " 
and  indelicate  allusions,  such  as  now  no  respectable  company 
would  endure,  were  then  quite  common  in  mixed  society. 
Governor  Strong,  of  Massachusetts,  relates  having  heard  John 
Hancock  make  a  remark  that  caused  the  ladies  at  his  table  to 
rise  and  leave  the  room,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
gentlemen  left  behind. 

Eighty  years  ago,  eminent  lawyers  would  use  language  in 
the  court  room,  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  for  which  they 
would  now  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff.  Then,  women  were 
punished  by  being  publicly  whipped  on  the  bare  back. 
Prisoners  in  pillories  were  pelted  with  eggs,  and  jeered  and 
taunted  by  the  bystanders.  The  whipping-post,  the  stocks, 
cropping  and  branding  were  common.  It  was  no  very  rare  ^ 
sight  to  see  a  man  and  his  wife,  from  the  first  society,  sitting  * 
on  the  gallows  for  an  hour,  with  ropes  round  their  necks. 

And  those  who  favor  the  harsher  forms  of  punishment 
might  profitably  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  milder  councils, 
fewer  crimes,  and  the  general  elevation  of  society  are  invari- 
ably accompaniments  of  each  other. 

To  be  poor  and  insane  then  was  worse  than  torture  or 
death.  The  poor  were  "  sold  "  at  public  auction,  their  board 
and  keeping  knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  was 
left  to  treat  them  very  much  as  he  pleased.  Almshouses 
were  almost  unknown.  The  insane  wife  of  a  prosperous 
man  was  sometimes  fastened  in  a  room  in  the  house,  and 
kept  there  for  years,  her  screams  making  hideous  the  public 
i-oad  on  which  he  lived.  I  preached,  not  long  since,  to  two 
hundred  insane  persons ;  and  they  were  so  well-kept,  well- 
cared  for,  and  well-behaved,  that  I  told  a  friend  that  the 
principal  difference  I  could  see  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
us,  was  that  they  had  been  caught  and  shut  up,  and  we  were 
at  large. 

And  then  the  schools  of  the  "good  old  times"  and  ours. 
In  some  parts  of  the  land,  there  were  no  free  schools   at  all. 
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Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  in  the  "year  of  grace" 
1675,  said,  '*  I  thank  God  we  have  no  free  schools  nor  print- 
ing presses.     .     .     .     God  keep  us  from  both." 

But  when  they  did  have  them,  even  their  colleges  were 
behind  our  city  high  schools.  I  can  myself  remember  when 
the  first  qualification  sought  for  in  a  new  master  for  our  old 
village  school,  was  that  he  should  be  able  to  thrash  all  the  big 
boys  ;  and  he  was  counted  a  success  if  he  could  make  a  good 
quill  pen,  and  get  through  the  winter  without  being  pitched 
through  the  window;  whether  we  learned  anything  was  a 
minor  consideration. 

As  for  the  girls,  a  hundred  years  ago,  their  sphere  was  so 
definitely  settled,  and  was  so  very  narrow,  that  what  and  how 
much  they  knew,  was  counted  as  of  very  little  importance. 
No  provision  was  made  for  their  education  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. If  they  could  knit,  and  work  their  "  samplar,"  all  inves- 
tigation into  tiiie  state  of  their  brains  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

But,  thank  God,  they  are  now  learning  to  make  their  own 
sphere,  according  to  the  brain  and  power  that  has  been  given 
them.  I  rejoice  to  see  the  day  approaching,  when  they  may 
stand  up,  head,  heart,  and  hand  beside  their  brothers. 

The  common  school-girl  of  to-day  is  better  off,  in  all  that 
makes  life  desirable,  than  was  any  queen  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  She  stands  not  out  conspicuous  among  her  com- 
panions because  all  have  gone  up  together  on  to  a  higher 
plane.  Picture  to  yourself  the  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  break- 
fasting with  her  friends  off  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  in  a  palace 
where  there  were  no  cjarpets,  almost  no  books,  no  gas,  no 
coal,  no  piano  nor  sheet  music,  no  thousands  of  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  common  comforts  of  an  ordinary  home. 
Then  call  up  the  surroundings  of  your  own  lives. 

More  comfort,  more  purity,  more  intelligence,  more  refine- 
ment, more  everything  worth  having,  —  these  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  our  social  life.  Never  were  houses  so  good,  never 
was  furniture  so  convenient  and  abundant,  never  was  dress 
so  comfortable  and  healthful,  never  manners  so  simple  and 
sensible,  never  the  means  of  all  enjoyment  and  development 
so  common,  and  so  universally  accessible  as  to-day. 

If  one  is  to  judge  by  common  remark  as  to  what  the  world 
is  coming  to,  i%  might  be  thought  useless  to  look  for  any- 
thing in  our  religious  condition,  unless  to  find  reason  for  new 
editions  of  Jeremiah. 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  a  prize  essay  was  published  that 
had  a  wide  circulation,  called  "  Primitive  Piety  Reviewed," 
and  every  little  while  a  wail  is  lifted  up  over  church  degen- 
eracy; the  "good  old  times"  are  sighed  for;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cure  the  ills  of  the  present  by  reverting  to  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  past. 

Now  I  would  not  claim  that  the  religious  world  of  to-day 
is  all  it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be.  But  I  hazard  little  in 
saying  that  this  is  true, —  the  church  has  made  definite  and 
sensible  progress  from  the  first,  and  never  was  better  than 
to-day.     Glance  up  the  line  of  the  ages  and  see. 

Take  an  inside  look  at  the  church  in  Corinth,  that  Paul 
founded  and  established.  Hepe  is  a  man,  retaining  for  a 
long  time  his  standing,  and  threatening  a  division  in  the 
church,  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime  so  flagrant  that  now,  not 
only  would  no  church  think  of  retaining  him,  but  no  decent 
society  would  tolerate  his  presence.  Look  again  into  the 
same  church.  It  is  Sunday  morning.  Disorder  and  revelry 
are  heard.  Can  it  be  possible?  Yes,  they  are  drunk,  and  at 
the  Communion  table.  They  have  turned  the  Loid's  Supper 
into  the  banquet  of  the  pagan  temple. 

Come  down  to  the  year  350.  The  church  historian, 
Eusebius,  says  the  church,  pastor,  bishop,  and  i)eople,  are  full 
of  strife,  rivalry,  hypocrisy,  and  every  form  of  wickedness. 
Then  a  little  later,  the  Golden-Mouth,  Chrjrsostom,  says  the 
church  of  his  time  is  more  like  a  market  or  a  theatre  than  a 
church.  People  come  there  on  the  Lord's  day  to  buy  and  sell 
and  gossip.  Wanton  women  come  there  openly  to  ply  their 
ti-ade.  He  closes  his  lament  by  saying  "  Everything  is  filled 
with  their  abounding  corruption."  The  church's  own  pic- 
ture of  the  tenth  century  is  drawn  in  no  brighter  colors. 

The  General  Assembly  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1596  tells 
of  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  del)auchery  as  characteristic  of 
the  religion  of  their  times.  I  have  traced  it  down  from  the 
first,  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  cannot  find  any  "  primitive  piety  " 
that  I  am  at  all  anxious  to  see  "revived."  The  brightest 
period  of  the  Church  wliich  I  can  discover  is  somewhere 
about  December,  1890.  I  hardly  care  to  go  back  even  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Then  the  minister  and  deacons  took 
their  regular  toddy  between  sermons.  It  wi#,s  no  infrequent 
tiling  for  reverend  gentlemen  to  go  home  after  an  evening 
out  with  the  wrong  hat  on ;   or  to  be  picked  up  in  the  street, 
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finding  the  brick  in  it  heavier  than  they  could  conveniently 
cany.  Then  the  people  in  New  England  were  seated  in 
church  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  according  to  their 
wealth  and  social  rank.  Single  men  and  women  were  put  in 
separate  galleries  by  themselves.  It  was  common  for  the 
tithing  men  to  speak  to  disorderly  persons  in  church,  or  to 
rap  over  the  heads  with  their  canes  tiie  careless  urchins  who 
forgot  their  behavior.  There  were  no  fires  in  churches,  and 
the  minister  had  sometimes  to  preach  in  great  coat  and  mit- 
tens. Benevolent  and  missionary  societies  were  either  un- 
heard of,  or  put  aside  as  questionable  novelties.  Slavery 
was  supported  from  the  Bible,  North  as  well  as  South.  Even 
President  Jonathan  Edwards  could  buy  a  boy  in  Connecticut, 
and  take  him  home  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  when  remon- 
strated with  by  a  pestilent  abolition  deacon,  could  preach  a  ser- 
mon in  defence  of  slavery.  There  were  no  Sunday  schools, 
no  religious  magazines  or  newspapers, — and  of  the  thousand 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age,  hardly  one  was  existent. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people  perpetually  bemoaning  our  degeneracy,  and  sighiing 
over  the  departure  of  the  "  good  old  times "  of  our  early 
American  life. 

The  reason  of  the  present  distressing  state  of  affairs  I 
heard  explained  not  long  ago.  One  man  thought  it  was  be- 
cause the  "good  old  doctrines"  were  now-a-days  not  preached 
at  all,  and  the  other  was  equally  sure  that  it  was  because 
they  were  preached  all  the  time.  Never  was  a  grander  fallacy 
than  this  whole  idea.  Never  was  more  ignorance  of  the  past 
displayed  than  by  those  who  talk  of  the  falling  away  of 
modern  times.  Never  was  the  church  so  bright  and  fair  as 
now,  and  never  did  the  sky  of  the  future  redden  with  a  more 
glorious*  promise  of  the  coming  day.  In  those  "good  old 
times,"  men  lived  under  the  horrid  shadows  of  frightful 
superstitions. 

An  educated  young  lady  was  in  my  house  not  long  ago. 
When  it  was  time  to  leave,  remembering  that  she  came  in  at 
the  back  door,  she  must  go  out  by  the  same.  She  was  super- 
stitious about  entering  one  way  and  going  out  another.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  even  yet  shrink  from  beginning  any  important 
work  on  Friday.  Many  will  twist  their  necks  almost  into  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  rather  than  see  a  new  moon  over  their 
left  shoulder.     Multitudes  still  believe  in  the  magic  of  the 
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witch-hazel  for  finding  water.  Grown  women  and  mothera 
can  be  found  who  do  not  dare  to  go  upstaira  alone  in  the 
dark.  Dreaming  a  thing  three  times  is  a  sign  of  something. 
A  dog  barking  under  the  window  at  night  is  a  sign  of  some- 
thing else.  Lord  Byron  would  jump  and  leave  the  table  if  salt 
was  spilled.  Dr.  Johnson  always  wished  to  leave  the  room 
right  foot  first ;  and  by  many,  even  to-day,  moons  and  stars 
are  supposed  to  affect  all  sorts  of  house,  and  farm,  and  shop 
ariungements.  I  know  a  man  who  will  stick  his  jack-knife 
in  the  headboard  of  his  bed  at  night,  to  keep  liim  from  hav- 
ing the  cramp. 

All  these  are  but  broken  remnants  of  superstitions  that,  but 
a  little  while  ago,  refgned  in  awful  supremacy  of  supernat- 
ural horror  over  the  whole  world.  Think  what  kind  of  a 
world  this  was  only  a  century  or  two  since  !  Hell  was  just 
underground ;  and  tlu'ough  the  mouths  of  caves,  devils  came 
and  went  at  will.  Fairies  and  gnomes,  spirits  of  earth,  and 
air,  and  water  were  everywhere,  working  mischief  at  pleas- 
ure. Graveyards  and  oI&  ruins  were  generally  haunted. 
Every  midnight  the  belated  traveller,  or  wakeful  watcher, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  all  terrible  overhanging  calamities 
and  frights.  A  swimmer  might  be  dragged  under  by  a  water 
spirit.  The  baby  in  the  cradle  might  be  carried  off  by  some 
spiteful  spirit,  and  a  fairy  child,  without  any  soul,  left  in  its 
stead.  A  witch  could  make  a  compact  with  Satan,  and  use 
all  her  fearful  power  against  any  she  chose  to  injure.  She 
could  make  an  image,  and  then  by  pounding  it,  or  sticking  it 
full  of  pins,  she  could  rack  you  with  suffering.  When  a 
man  dreamed,  his  soul  was  off  on  a  journey,  leaving  his  body 
behind,  and  while  he  was  away  a  demon  might  come  and  take 
possession  of  it,  and  keep  its  right  owner  out.  Cmzy  persons 
were  "possessed."  A  black  dog,  or  cat,  or  hen,  might  be 
cither  witch  or  devil ;  and  so  the  whole  life  was  lived  under 
a  lurid  cloud  of  superstitious  terrors.  God  was  far  off,  and 
the  devil  was  nigh.  Old  Cotton  Mather  thought  the  Indians 
were  a  people  whom  the  Devil  had  lured  off  into  the  wilder- 
ness away  from  Christianity,  where  he  could  have  his  own 
way  with  them  unhindered. 

Now  it  is  to  modern  science  only  that  we  owe  our  eman- 
cipation from  the  yoke  of  this  awful  tyranny.  Scientific 
explorers  have  been  over  the  earth ;  and  finding  no  mouth 
of  hell,   that  is  gone.     Science   has  explained   earthquakes 
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and  volcanoes ;  and  now  devils  fight  no  longer  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth.  -/Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  no  longer  vent- 
holes  of  the  pit.  Astronomy  has  shattered  the  follies  of 
astrology;  and  people  have  found  out  that  the  stars  are 
minding  their  own  business  instead  of  meddling  with  theirs ; 
and  eclipses,  no  longer  moon-swallowing  monsters,  are  only 
very  natural  and  well-behaved  shadows.  Since  psychology 
is  studied  we  know  that  witchcraft  is  folly,  and  insanity  is 
only  a  disease  to  be  treated  and  cured. 

Thus  Science, —  like  a  mother  going  upstairs  to  bed  with 
her  frightened  boy, —  has  been  with  her  candle  into  all  the 
old  dark  corner  that  used  to  make  us  creep,  and  cringe, 
and  shiver  with  terror. 

And  now,  for  our  final  outlook,  let  us  glance  at  the  politics 
of  other  dayB. 

I  presume  that,  by  this  time,  the  most  of  us  are  ready  to 
give  up  our  Golden  Age  in  the  past,  that  histoiy  has  never 
been  able  to  find,  and  to  admit  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
been  making  slow  but  definite  progress  from  the  first  crude 
patriarchal  government  down  to  the  election  of  President 
Harrison.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils  of  any  department 
'  of  our  government,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  gov- 
ernment, the  world  over,  was  so  good  as  to-day. 

But  while  most  persons  may  agree  to  this,  they  find  it 
very  hard  to  rejoice  in  special  and  recent  changes  in  our 
own  national  history.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  most  of  the  really  great  men  have  just  died  oflF. 
It  is  still  the  fashion  to  think  that  most  of  our  brilliant 
statesmen  died  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  or  at  any 
rate  to  think  they  did  not  survive  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Douglass,  and  Lincoln.  But  I  will  stake  my  reputation  as  a 
prophet  on  the  statement  that  history  will  credit  this  £tge 
with  some  as  great  men,  as  wise  statesman,  as  noble  patriots, 
as  have  ever  drafted  resolutions  or  made  speeches.  Hancock, 
and  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  Jackson  are  greater  than  living 
men,  cliiefly  because  they  have  been  idealized,  and  lifted  up 
as  historic  pedestals  that  remove  them  in  our  thought  from 
the  atmosphere  of  common  life. 

The  Hartford  Courant^  some  time  since,  indulged  in  some 
interesting  historical  reminiscences.  Among  other  things,  it 
recalled  some  of  the  criticism  on  Washington,  as  significant 
at  this  time,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
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dency.  The  following  was  from  a  Philadelphia  paper.  "  The 
man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  country- 
is  this  day  reduced  to  a  level  with  our  fellow  citizens,  and  is 
no  longer  possessed  of  power  to  multiply  evils  upon  the  United 
States.  Every  heart  in  unison  with  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  ought  to  beat  high  with  exultation  that 
the  name  of  Washington  from  this  day  ceases  to  give  currency 
to  political  iniquity  and  to  legalize  corruption.  A  new  era 
is  opening  upon  usi — an  era  which  promises  much  to  the 
people ;  for  public  measures  must  now  stand  upon  their  own 
merits ;  and  nefarious  projects  can  no  longer  be  supported  by 
a  name." 

Would  you  like  just  a  glimpse  at  the  inner  life  of  Hancock? 
A  recent  and  responsible  writer  says,  —  "  No  man  has  proba- 
bly been  more  overrated  than  John  Hancock.  He  was  rich, 
lived  ostentatiously,  and  was  very  generous;  but  he  was 
vain  and  unscrupulous.  Almost  everybody  with  whom  he 
traded  was  obliged  to  sue  him.  You  could  seldom  pass  the 
court-house  during  term-time  without  hearing  some  case  cried 
against  him.  He  would  present  a  clergyman,  on  election  day, 
with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  tailor  would  have  to  sue  the 
Grovemor  for  payment.  His  widow  related  that  he  invited  the 
whole  Senate  of  Massachusetts  to  breakfast  with  him  one  day, 
without  giving  her  any  notice,  and  when  she  said,  '  We  have 
no  milk  for  the  coffee  of  so  many  persons,'  he  replied,  '  Send 
the  servants  out  to  milk  the  cows  on  the  Common.'  But 
Hancock  was  not  the  only  man  who,  in  those  days,  dishon- 
ored his  position.  Chancellor  Livingstone  remarked  to  the 
father  of  the  late  Judge  William  Jay,  *  Jay,  what  a  set  of 
rascals  there  were  in  the  old  Congress. ' " 

Yet  we  worship  these  as  political  saints,  for  the  not  very 
conclusive  reason  that  they  are  dead,  and  their  faults  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  blaze  of  their  glory.  Our  living  heroes  will 
be  lifted  up  by  and  by,  and,  their  blemishes  being  hidden, 
they  shall  show  grand  and  fair  in  the  splendor  of  the  renown 
that  posterity  shall  accord  them. 

We  can  do  very  fairly,  when  we  lay  ourselves  out,  at  call- 
ing names  in  politics  even  now.  But  all  the  bitterness  of  our 
partisanship  is  the  very  honey  of  sweet  fellowship  compared 
with  the  fierce  hatreds  of  the  olden  times.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  fashionable  ladies  to 
wear  little  patches  on  their  faces  to  indicate  which  faction 
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they  belonged  to ;  and  the  shillaleh  days  of  an  Irish  Borough 
Election  hardly  carried  the  party  conflict  farther  than  they  did. 

Even  in  this  country,  only  a  little  while  ago,  members  of 
different  parties  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with  each 
other,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  had  no  social  intercourse. 
The  leading  inn-keeper  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  when  adver- 
tising a  house  to  be  sold  or  let,  could  add,  "  No  Democrats 
need  apply."  I  know  the  newspapers  haven't  quite  forgotten 
the  traditions  of  Billingsgate  yet ;  but  the  loud  barking  is 
mostly  stage  show.  Their  teeth  are  pasteboard.  They  shake 
hands  and  laugh  behind  the  scenes.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  secret  plots  and  machinations  of  which  each  party  is 
always  accusing  the  other,  it  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  both 
parties  are  compelled  to  base  any  hopes  of  success  at  the  polls 
on  justice,  integrity,  and  a  noble  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people.  Croakers  always  have  had  a  special  faculty 
for  seeing  "  breakers  ahead,"  and  smooth  water  behind.  But 
the  sober  facts  of  history  justify  the  statement  that  never  was 
the  ship  of  human  hope  in  stauncher  trim,  and  never  was  a 
fairer,  broader  sea  ahead. 

What  then  ?  Why,  this.  In  spite  of  present  ills,  and 
difficulties,  and  corruptions,  and  discouragements,  learn  to  see 
things  as  they  are.  '  How  many  a  curse  has  this  servile,  un- 
reasoning worship  of  the  past  fastened  upon  us  I  As  if  an 
evil  that  has  stood  a  thousand  years  was  not  as  abominable 
as  one  sprung  up  to-day  I  We  ought  indeed,  in  church,  soci- 
ety, and  state,  to  reverence  the  past,  as  father  of  the  present. 
But  not  so  blindly  as  to  keep  errors  and  fallacious  systems, 
simply  because  our  ancestors  endured  them.  I'll  not  carry 
my  grist  to  mill  with  the  corn  in  one  end  of  the  sack,  and 
stone  to  balance  it  in  the  other,  simply  because  grandmother 
did. .  From  the  ease  with  which  the  popular  chariot  gets  into 
ruts  in  following  the  "  good  old  ways,"  comes  most  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  world  give  up  its  wrongs.  So  evils 
stand,  because  they  are  old.  So  old  good  grows  not  to  new 
better.  So  reformers  are  persecuted,  and  the  world's  proph- 
ets are  cast  out. 

The  past — of  our  own  lives,  and  of  the  world  —  seems 
fair  and  sacred  to  us,  because  we  forget  and  lose  the  reality 
of  its  roughness  and  difficulties.  Just  as  one  on  a  mountain 
summit  sees  not  the  irregularities  of  the  way,  that  with 
unspeakable  toil  and  difficulty,  led  him  there.     It  looks  a 
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smooth,  winding  sweep  of  path,  even  as  a  river.  Or,  things 
past  become  good,  because  one  likes  to  remember  difficulties 
and  dangers  when  they  are  over ;  as  a  storm  at  sea,  in  which 
life  itself  was  perilled,  lives  only  as  a  pleasant  excitement  in 
the  memory ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  self-heroism  produced  by 
the  thought  of  dangers  gone  through  and  overcome. 

But,  for  whatever  motive,  let  those  who  will,  sigh  over, 
long  after,  and  worship  the  "  days  of  yore."  Put  me  down  in 
the  fore-front  of  radical  progress.  I  care  for  what  has  been 
only  as  it  can  serve  me  as  a  schoolmaster.  Give  me  the 
solid  rocks  of  fundamental  principles  to  build  on,  in  rearing 
the  walls  of  a  better  future.  Of  all  the  years,  the  da)rs,  the 
hours,  since  animal  climbed  up  into  man,  give  me  this  year, 
this  day,  this  hour,  and  a  wise  foresight,  and  a  fearless  strength 
to  grapple  with  the  issues  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  and  shape 
them  to  the  lifting  up  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  Him  who  has 
led  us  on  our  way.  The  van  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
noblest  place  of  the  time.  Humanity  is  a  giant  just  waking 
from  an  age-long  sleep.  When  he  learns  the  use  of  hand 
and  brain,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  city  of  earth-wide  civi- 
lization builded  as  fair  as  that  which  John  saw  coming  down 
from  Grod  out  of  heaven. 

Instead  then  of  reversing  the  engine  of  progress  and  going 
back  to  some  former  station,  I  would  keep  up  steam,  and 
have  an  engineer  with  an  outlook  toward  the  future.  I  can- 
not believe  that  God  is  suffering  the  Universe  to  grow  to 
worse ;  and  if  to  better,  then  let  us  not  cling  so  close  to  the 
past  as  to  have  no  hands  with  which  to  grasp  the  coming. 

"  Through  the  shadow  of  the  glohe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day: 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 
Not  in  Tain  the  distance  heckons;  ^rward,  forward  let  us  range  ; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change.*' 

It  sails  onward,  in  the  stream  of  God's  wise  and  loving 
providence,  toward  the  great  ocean  of  a  pacific  and  blessed 
future.  It  swings  and  rolls  upward,  attracted  by  the  "  Sun 
of  Righteousness  "  the  sun  of  the  time  to  be,  into  a  higher 
air,  a  clearer  light  of  intelligence,  and  a  warmer  atmosphere 
of  love  and  human  brotherhood. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  questions  of  national  con- 
duct which  our  race  has  ever  had  to  consider,  are  to  come  to 
its  American  representatives  from  the  presence  of  Africans 
in  their  States.  In  other  lands  and  times,  these  problems 
presented  by  the  association  of  very  diverse  races  in  one 
society  have  often  been  encountered.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously dealt  with,  but  the  adjustments  have  usually  been 
determined  in  the  way  which  suited  the  momentary  purpose 
of  the  conqueror ;  extermination,  subjugation  by  slavery,  by 
caste  gradations,  or  by  military  rule  have  been  the  normal 
means  by  which  the  superior  dispose  of  the  inferior  races. 
Our  British  kindred  have,  on  every  continent,  assayed  these 
several  methods  of  mastering  inferior  peoples ;  we,  too,  have 
had  our  turn  with  them,  and  have,  in  our  management  of  the 
matter,  provided  ourselves  with  a  heritage  of  painful  memo- 
ries by  the  enslavement  of  the  blacks  and  the  extermination 
of  the  Indians.  We  are  all  now  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  way  of  dealing  with  the  lower  varieties  of  human 
beings  will  not  satisfy  the  modern  man.  This  century  of 
exceeding  changes  has  in  nothing  else  so  far  departed  from 
the  past,  as  in  the  conceptions  of  public  duty  by  lowly  and 
oppressed  men.  In  no  other  country  is  this  modern  and 
beneficent  motive  so  well  developed  as  in  our  own ;  no  other 
people,  indeed,  has  in  this  generation  had  such  opportunities 
of  humanitarian  culture  forced  upon  them.  The  civil  war 
which,  in  its  final  and  truest  motive,  was  a  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  subjected  race;  the  perplexing  difficul- 
ties of  the  Indian  question,  which  have  led  our  citizens  to  an 
effort  to  remedy  the  evils  due  to  centuries  of  ill-doing,  have 
afforded  us  good  and  timely  education  concerning  the  obliga- 
tion which  binds  the  strong  to  help  the  weak. 

Almost  as  characteristic  of  our  time  as  its  humanistic 
spirit,  is  the  motive  which  leads  men  to  a  scientific  study  of 
the  problems  which  are  presented  by  human  relations.     Of 
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old  these  relations  appeared  to  most  men  as  merely  common- 
place, or  if  a  higher  view  of  the  subject  was  taken,  they  were 
regarded  as  matters  to  be  regulated  by  divine  prescription. 
This  religious  view  of  human  interests  has  somewhat  re- 
strained the  ardor  of  men  of  science,  wno  have  been  disposed 
to  essay  investigations  into,  the  constitution  of  society  by 
their  critical  methods  of  inquiry ;  in  larger  part  they  have 
been  kept  from  this  field,  by  the  exceeding  complication  of 
social  phenomena  which  made  it  seem  impossible  to  secure 
the  well-affirmed  data  on  which  all  truly  scientific  work 
depends.  Lately,  however,  these  reasons  for  not  approach- 
ing such  questions,  have  in  good  part  disappeared ;  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  is  no  longer  the  obnoxious  person  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  generation  ago ;  his  true  character  as  a  helper 
is  at  last  made  clear ;  all  nature  is,  therefore,  now  free  to  him ; 
he  may  wander  where  he  will,  over  sea,  and  land,  and  into  the 
depths  of  the  heavens.  Moreover,  the  men  of  science  have  at 
length  found  a  clue  to  unravel  a  part  of  the  mysteries  which 
surround  the  matter  of  human  lelations ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  one  of  the  affirmed  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern biology,  has  led  us  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  the 
conduct  of  men  is  determined  by  the  habits  of  their  ancestors. 
This  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  human  quality  is  novel 
only  in  the  measure  of  affirmation  which  modern  knowledge 
has  given  it ;  "  the  parents  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  on  edge "  is  a  sufficient  text  for  all  the 
naturalist's  discourse  on  heredity,  if  he  but  allow  himself 
the  usual  exegetical  mnge  and  the  ordinary  conjectural  emen- 
dations of  the  pulpit.  In  fact,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  its 
widest  conquests,  science  has  only  fathomed  the  deeps  of 
which  the  surface  was  well  known  in  common  experience. 
The  Hebrew  bible  and  all  similar  harvests  of  knowledge  is 
full  of  these  ideas  as  to  the  fixedness  of  racial  attributes. 
Investigators  have  only  extended  the  conception  by  showing 
that  the  varieties  of  men,  following  a  common  original  law, 
hold  fast  to  the  ways  of  their  forefathers,  and  that  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  race  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  indelible,  whether  the  given  kind  l)e- 
loug  to  the  human  or  to  lower  creatures.  It  is  evident  that 
this  well  affirmed  theory  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us, 
when  we  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  any  people  who  have 
been  placed  in  new  conditions.     If  we  trust  to  this  view  as 
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all  naturalists  do,  the  first  object  of  our  inquiry  should  be  to 
trace,  as  far  as  we  may,  the  origin  and  nurture  of  the  race 
which  is  the  object  of  our  inquiry ;  to  see  what  their  historic 
environment  has  been,  and  to  ascertain  the  peculiarities  which 
their  habits  of  life  have  bred  in  them.  I,  therefore,  propose 
briefly  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Africans  in  their  parent 
land,  so  far  as  information  is  at  hand,  and  on  this  foundation 
endeavor  to  build  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state  in  this 
country. 

The  peoples  of  Africa,  whence  the  greater  part  of  our 
negroes  have  been  derived,  have  been  well  known  to  us  for 
but  a  short  time ;  about  all  the  trustworthy  information  con- 
cerning them  has  been  secured  within  a  century.  As  they 
are  quite  without  historic  records  and  apparently  not  rich  in 
traditions,  there  seems  no  chance  of  ever  constructing  a  his- 
tory of  their  social  development.  The  type  of  the  Central 
African  races  is  very  provincial,  it  is  distinct  from  that  of 
other  peoples,  and  is  therefore  almost  necessarily  ancient,  for 
it  is  almost  an  axiom  with  naturalists  that  well  isolated 
organic  forms  have  a  relatively  great  antiquity.  Moreover, 
the  negro  type  of  to-day  is  almost  certainly  nearer  to  the 
anthropoid  or  pre-human  ancestry  of  men  than  the  other 
marked  varieties  of  our  species,  such  as  the  Aryan,  Tartars  or 
Semitic  folk.  The  measure  of  this  approach  to  the  lower 
being  whence  men  came,  is  less  great  than  it  is  commonly 
assumed  to  be,  but  the  closer  affiliation  seems  clear.  This 
also  supports  the  presumption  that  the  negro  has  been  much 
longer  in  about  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  him  than  is 
the  case  with  these  other  races  of  men.  Some  historic  evi- 
dence of  this  fixed  character  might  seem  to  be  found  in  the 
existence  of  characteristic  delineations  of  negro^  faces  and 
forms  in  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt;  but  we  cannot 
give  overmuch  weight  to  this  argument,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Hebrews  and  perhaps  Aryan  varieties  of  men  also  find  a 
place  in  these  ancient  galleries  of  portraits.  They  serve  at 
least  to  attest  the  existence  of  the  negro  in  substantially  the 
same  shape  in  which  we  now  find  him  some  forty  centuries 
ago.  It  seems  likely  that  if  we  could  look  back  for  twice  or 
thrice  that  term,  we  should  find  the  equatorial  Africans  in 
form  and  habits  much  like  their  descendants  of  to-day. 

The  conditions  of  these  African  tribes  of  to-day  is  that 
which  characterizes  all  people  who  have  taken  the  first  rela- 
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tively  easy  step  above  the  lowest  savagery  and  show  no  clear 
signs  of  ability  to  climb  the  next  round  of  the  ladder.  They 
have  learned  a  number  of  the  earlier  lessons  of  deliberate 
associated  action  and  in  so  far  are  lifted  above  the  level  of 
the  least  advanced  men,  such  as  the  Andaman  islanders  or  the 
Bushmen.  They  have  acquired  the  habit  of  subjection  to 
chiefs,  of  the  chase,  of  rude  war,  and  of  simple  husbandry.  As 
yet  there  are  no  conceptions  of  formal  law,  no  organized  com- 
merce, no  trace  of  any  education  of  youth,  no  beginnings  of 
the  literary  motive.  Religion,  save  that  derived  from  foreign 
sources,  is  in  the  most  primitive  form  of  nature  worship  in 
which  men  have  conceived  of  the  forces  which  can  do  them  ill, 
but  have  in  no  way  organized  this  vague  conception.  In  this 
vast  aggregate  of  population  which  the  negro  district  of  Equa- 
torial Africa  contains,  there  is  not  and  probably  never  has  been 
any  trace  of  organization  above  the  level  of  the  tribe  held 
together  by  the  power  of  a  chief.  Here  and  there  a  strong 
chieftain  secures  a  certain  temporary  control  over  several 
clans,  as  it  often  happens  in  this  state  of  the  social  develop- 
ment, but  the  relation  seems  in  no  case  to  rise  above  the 
tributary  stage.  We  must  not,  however,  infer  too  much  from 
this  simplicity  of  the  governmental  system,  for  it  was  the 
state  of  all  the  higher  races  a  few  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
doubtful  if  much  advance  above  this  level  was  possible  before 
the  use  of  records  began,  and  the  art  of  recording  is  the  most 
difficult  of  accomplishments.  There  are  some  reasons  for 
Iwlieving  that  the  social  conditions  of  the  negroes  in  Africa 
are  rather  above  the  level  of  their  political  organization; 
here  and  there  certain  arts  are  well  advanced,  and  almost 
everywhere  the  people  normally  subsist  by  a  deliberate  and 
rather  careful  agriculture.  They  are  clearly  laborers  beyond 
the  level  of  most  other  savages,  and  are  undoubtedly  by  far 
the  most  given  to  systematic  toil  of  any  primitive  tribes  of 
the  tropical,  or  perhaps  any  other  districts.  From  the  de- 
scriptions of  travellers  it  appears  that,  while  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  physical  development  of  the  diverse  tribes 
of  these  dark-skinned  people,  the  essential  form  of  tody  remains 
alike ;  the  same  adherence  to  a  general  type  is  observable 
in  the  habits.  There  seems,  for  instance,  in  all  the  districts 
which  have  not  been  harried  by  the  slave  hunters,  the  same 
forms  of  the  simple  architecture,  and  the  processes  of  the 
arts  are  very  much  alike  in  all  the  tribes.     The  crops  which 
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are  tilled  generally  belong  to  peculiar  varieties  of  plants  ; 
these  have  apparently  been  developed  by  ages  of  tillage ; 
their  number  and  diversity  indicates  long  continued  culture. 
The  moral  status  of  these  people  is  exceedingly  primitive. 
While  they  are  less  cruel  than  most  men  of  their  general 
conditions,  the  sympathies  are  not  much  developed ;  they  are 
limited  to  a  moderate  devotion  to  the  chief,  in  which  fear 
plays  the  largest  part;  and  to  a  love  of  their  children. 
Friendship  between  equals,  which  is  the  flower  of  a  higher 
civilization,  is  unknown.  All  the  negroid  races  are  rudely 
polygamous,  and  the  wife  has  not  risen  above  the  grade  of 
a  chattel.  The  result  is  that  there  are  no  enduring  families 
with  their  store  of  traditional  pride,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  promote  the  advance  of  the  races  where  marriage  has  a 
higher  form.  The  general  tone  of  the  people  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  cannibalism  is  rather  common  among  them. 
Although  rather  too  much  importance  is  assigned  to  this 
habit,  which  is  singularly  revolting  to  the  higher  races,  it  is 
doubtless  an  effective  measure  of  the  advance  to  which  a  race 
has  attained.  It  seems  probable  that  all  the  lower  races  of 
men  have  been  given  to  this  custom.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  flesh  of  the  valiant  enemy  was 
likely  to  give  courage  to  the  victor  who  ate  it.  Primitive 
war  means  frequent  and  dire  hunger  to  the  combatants,  and 
feeding  on  the  slain  must  be  an  obvious  resource  to  men 
who  have  not  developed  civilized  prejudices.  In  a  broad  view 
of  humanity,  cannibalism  appears  not  as  a  mark  of  degrada^ 
tion  but  as  an  index  of  a  primitive  and  lowly  SBsthetic  state. 
It  is  a  valuable  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  people  have*  developed  their  respect  for  the  body  of  the 
fellow-man,  which  is  an  important  but  little  recognized  feat- 
ure of  the  more  cultivated  races.  In  this  state  of  mind  of 
the  man  with  reference  to  the  fellow-being,  depends  in  large 
measure  all  that  is  best  in  our  higher  life.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  anthropophagism  farther, 
but  we  must  here  dismiss  it  with  the  statement  that  it  is  of 
value  to  us  in  our  inquiry  only  for  the  reason  that  it  shows 
how  near  the  negro  of  Africa  is  in  his  motives  to  the  ele- 
mentary man.  It  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  that  a 
large  part  of  the  spiritual  advance  which  forms  the  veiy 
foundation  of  civilization  which,  indeed,  separate  it  from 
savagery,  had  not  been  won  by  these  children  of  the  dark 
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continent  when  they  gave  their  unwilling  colonists  to  the 
new  world. 

If  the  Africans  had  come  to  the  Americas  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  migrations ;  if  they  bad  been  free  to.  develop  their 
tribes  on  these  new  fields,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  in  any  way  departed  from  their  ancient  type 
of  Ufe.  The  conditions  of  the  Congo  and  the  negro  countries 
would  have  been  repeated  along  the  Amazon  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  would  have  endured  there  indefinitely.  Coming 
as  slaves  they  were,  however,  at  once  subjected  to  a  change  in 
many  of  their  important  habits  of  life.  Tlieir  simple  yet 
strongly  inherited  motives  remained  with  them,  undergoing 
such  changes  of  adjustment,  but  not  in  nature,  as  the  exigen- 
cies demanded.  The  uncomplicated,  social  framework  of  slav- 
ery made  it  easier  for  the  blacks  to  accommodate  their  ancient 
habits  to  the  new  life,  than  we  might  at  first  suppose  would 
have  been  the  case.  The  master  took  the  place  of  the  chief, 
to  whom  the  black  for  immemorial  ages  had  been  accustomed 
to  render  the  obedience  and  loyalty  which  fear  inspires ;  un- 
der this  white  lord's  control,  he  was  hardly  more  a  slave  than 
before.  On  the  whole  this  lowly  man  gained  by  the  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  servitude :  by  the  contact  with  the  new 
master  he  gradually  acquired  some  sense  of  the  motives  of 
the  dominant  race.  Christianity  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  superior  will ;  at  first  he  secured  little  save  its  external 
forms,  but  gradually  some  parts  of  this  persuasive  religion 
entered  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  conceptions  of  spiritual 
things.  The  discipline  of  orderly,  associative  labor,  though 
the  field  of  the  activities  was  limited,  had  a  civilizing  influ- 
ence, for  it  tended  to  subjugate  the  passions  of  the  savage, 
and  to  make  him  more  of  the  routine  man  which  civilization 
demands. 

The  effect  of  the  external  manners  of  the  dominant  race 
has  also  had  a  great  influence  on  the  negro.  While  the  bear- 
ing of  a  people  is  naturally  the  revelation  of  their  inner  mo- 
tives, the  external  action  when  imitated,  tends  in  a  way  to 
arouse  the  impulses  which  the  action  expresses.  ;  The  negro 
is  a  very  imitative  creature  5^  in  no  other  feature  ^loes  he  so 
well  show  the  strong,  sympathetic  quality  of  his  nature;  in 
this  apeing  of  his  social  superiors,  he  has  greatly  helped  his 
advance.  We  see  the  essential  difference  between  the  African 
and  the  Indian  in  the  measure  of  this  faculty.     The  Ameri- 
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can  aborigines  are  content  with  their  ways,  and  slow  to  take 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whites ;  they  have  thus 
never  reconciled  themselves  with  their  conquerora.  The  ne- 
gro is  contented  only  when  he  feels  that  he  has  brought  him- 
self into  accord  with  his  superiors.  A  proof  of  this  proposition 
may  be  found  in  the  sometimes  very  droll,  but  often  singularly 
effective  efforts  of  the  blacks  to  use  the  complicated  phrases 
which  they  have  picked  up  from  the  whites,  even  though  it 
be  with  little  sense  of  their  true  meaning,  une  Indians  ix 
never  do  this ;  they  are  unsympathetic  and,  therefore,  not  at  J^^(\ 
all  imitative, )  ^X^^U^iMA-X,  •,  ^-y^^JL^    f-^   jUa-^^x^  A*^  \J 

Another  important  influence  came  to  the  blacks  through 
their  contact  with  the  English  language.  The  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  this  speech,  the  call  it  institutes  upon  the  mind  for 
contextual  thoughts  makes  it  to  the  savage  perhaps  the  most 
educative  of  tongues.  It  cannot  be  compassed  by  any  lowly 
people  without  a  decidedly  developing  effect.  The  negro 
has  mastered  this  language  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and 
without  deliberate  instruction  by  any  form  of  schooling,  and 
by  so  doing  has  given  better  proof  of  his  natural  capacity  than 
by  any  other  of  his  accomplishments  in  this  to  him  very  new 
world.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  untrained  blacks  in 
this  country  who,  by  their  command  of  English  phrase,  are 
entitled  to  rank  among  educated  men.  I  believe  that  in 
general  our  negroes  have  a  better  sense  of  English  than  the 
peasant  class  of  Great  Britain  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  use  more 
connotative  words,  though  they  often  have  twisted  their 
meaning,  than  the  humbler  people  of  our  race.  I  have  often 
been  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  an  illiterate  negro  preacher 
would  seize  on  the  great  monumental  words  of  our  language 
with  a  tolerable  grasp  of  their  deeper  sense,  catch  their  ap- 
piopriate  stimulus  to  thought  and  under  their  guidance  go 
forward  in  his  discourse.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  tliis  is 
parrot  work,  but  the  intonation  and  gesture,  which  is  all  their 
own,  shows  the  attentive  observer  that  they  have  come  very 
near  to  our  race  over  this  way  of  speech. 

The  struggle  of  the  African  with  tMe  difficulties  of  our  in- 
completed, open-structured  English  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  his  history.  His  inherited  habits  of 
mind  framed  on  a  very  limited  language,  where  the  terms 
were  well  tied  together  and  where  the  thought  found  in  the 
words  a  bridge  of  easy  passage,  gave  him  much  trouble  when 
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be  came  to  employ  our  speech  where  the  words  are  like  widely 
separated  stepping-«tones  which  require  nimble  wits  in  those 
who  use  them.  It  would  require  a  separate  essay  to  deal 
with  this  interesting  subject,  so  I  can  only  note  a  few  of  the 
most  instructive  examples  of  the  devices  to  which  the  negroes 
have  resorted  in  their  difficult  intellectual  task.  In  the  man- 
ner of  children,  they  often  adopt  the  plan  of  using  phrases 
rather  than  single  words,  f  raniing  their  speech  by  these  larger 
units,  each  serving  them  as  does  a  separate  word  the  educated 
man.  Our  verb  with  its  imperfect  denotation  of  time  and 
number  gives  them  at  first  much  trouble ;  to  help  themselves 
they  have  adopted  some  new  but  imperfectly  defined  tenses  ; 
*'gwine  done,"  **gone  done,"  "done  gwine  done,"  seem  to  me 
to  be  natural  efforts  to  give  clearness  to  our  indices  of  action, 
which  we  are  able  to  supply  from  our  grasp  of  the  context, — 
a  mental  habit  to  which  the  lower  races  with  difficulty  attain. 

So,  too,  the  prefix  "uns"  to  denote  the  persons  of  the 
plural  helps  the  primitive  mind.  "  You  uns  "  is  from  their 
point  of  form  a  neat  addition  to  our  language.  How  far 
these  and  other  modes  of  speech  may  be  the  invention  of  the 
African,  and  how  far  they  have  been  adapted  from  the  speech 
of  the  whites  of  a  century  ago,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  being  no 
philologist  I  must  leave  this  to  others ;  but  whatever  the 
origin,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  the  inventions  of  the 
negro,  their  use  by  this  people  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  intellectual  history,  most  interesting. 

After  the  African  race  had  been  to  school  to  the  English 
language  and  literature  and  the  Protestant  religion  of  this 
country  for  about  two  centuries,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
most  searching  examination  by  the  trials  which  befel  them 
in  the  civil  war ;  no  other  test  could  have  been  devised  which 
was  so  well  calculated  to  prove  the  measure  of  their  gain  by 
their  life  in  contact  with  the  whites.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  tell  any  person  who  knows  even  in  outline«the  history  of 
the  blacks  of  both  North  and  South,  how  well  they  met  this 
test ;  but,  as  the  point  pf  view  is  one  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
new,  it  may  be  best  to  recapitulate  the  leading  facts  in  this 
extraordinary  chapter  of  our  national  records.  At  the  time 
when  the  civil  war  began,  there  were  about  six  million  blacks 
in  the  South,  whose  ancestors  two  centuries  or  less  ago  were 
savages,  accustomed  to  violent  outbreaks  of  passion  such  as 
lead  all  primitive  peoples  to  brutal  orgies.     These  included 
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over  a  million  of  men  employed  on  large  plantations  whei*e 
they  saw  little  of  the  master  class,  and  were  apparently  not 
much  subjected  to  their  influences.     It  was  commonly  sup- 
posed that  these  people  were  ground  down  by  the  slavery 
that  was  to  them  oppressive  and  revolting.     It  is  certain  that 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  natura^  race  chieftains  to  the 
number  of  many  thousands,  chafed  greatly  in  their  bonds. 
Even  those  who  know  the  negro  as  well  as  men  can  know 
others  from  afar,  supposed  that,  the  first  sound  of  our  war 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  among  these  slaves. 
They  were  right  in  their  supposition  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  negroes  knew  that  the  northern  armies  were  fighting  to 
free  them :  they  were  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  race  in  this  country.     Most  intelligent  judges 
expected  from  the  slaves,  of  the  southern  States,  action  like 
that  which  took    place   in   Hayti  and  St.  Domingo,  when 
under  apparently  similar  conditions,   the  negroes  rose   and 
massacred   their   sometime   masters.     But  during   the   long 
years  of  the  rebellion,  the  negroes  of  the  South  remained  as 
peaceful  and  law  abiding  as  did  the  poor  whites.     I  have  yet 
to  learn  of  the  slightest  beginnings  of  armed  revolt  among 
them.     Their  own  masters  trusted  them  entirely,  leaving  to 
their  care  the  helpless  women  and  children  with  no  fear  as 
to  the  treatment  which  they  would  receive  at  their  hands. 

The  riddle  of  the  singular  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  the  West  Indian  slaves  and  those  of  our  own  country  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  tolerably  easy  to  read.  The  slaves  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Hayti,  were  largely  new  comers  from  Africa ; 
they  had,  probably  on  the  average,  not  been  for  more  than 
one  generation  in  their  pupilage  as  slaves ;  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  plantation  hands  who  had  little  or  no  contact 
with  the  superior  race.  Moreover,  their  masters  were  of  a 
lower  moral  and  intellectual  grade  than  those  who  held  the 
slaves  of  the  southern  States.  Our  African  people  had 
probably  been  in  their  new  educative  conditions  on  the 
average  for  four  or  five  generations ;  during  this  time  they 
had  generally  been  domesticated  with  their  masters,  for  the 
large  plantations  of  the  Gulf  State  type  were  very  new 
features  in  the  economic  history  of  the  South.  Moreover, 
their  masters  were  of  the  race  which  has  the  capacity  of  domi- 
nating alien  people,  and  impressing  them  with  its  motives  in 
a  way  possessed  by  none  other.     The  schooling  of  the  negi*o 
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in  the  households  of  the  South,  was  such  as  no .  savages  had 
ever  received  from  a  superior  race ;  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
lowly  people  will  ever  again  secure  such  effective  training. 

When  we  properly  estimate  the  meaning  of  the  conduct  of 
the  negroes  during  the  war,  and  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  their  enfranchisement,  we  perceive  that  this 
race,  during  their  residence  in  this  country,  have  made  a 
moral  advance  of  really  surprising  extent.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  equally  large  body  of  men,  so  short  a  time  parted  from 
savagery,  have  ever  gone  so  far  in  certain  of  the  paths  which 
all  civilized  people  have  to  follow.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  negro  has  been  thoroughly  dissavaged.  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  associative  labor  which  he  has  learned  to 
pursue  with  no  more  spur  to  his  interests  than  impels  the 
whites.  I  know  that  there  is  much  talk  concerning  the  in- 
dolence of  the  negro,  but  the  statistics  show  pretty  clearly 
that  he  does  as  much  productive  work  per  capita  under  the 
conditions  of  freedom  as  he  did  under  those  of  slavery.  He 
is  fairly  faithful  in  his  contracts,  and  is  generally  law  abiding. 
Although  the  conditions  of  slavery  were  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  economic  motives,  the  freedmen  have  rapidly 
developed  a  disposition  to  save  money  and  acquire  property. 
They  show  a  great  desire  to  own  land, —  a  disposition  which  is 
most  likely  to  lead  to  their  advancement,  for  it  favors  the 
evolution  of  the  domestic  instincts  which  slavery  necessarily 
depressed,  or  at  least  did  not  foster. 

In  considering  the  directions  in  which  the  negro  has  ad- 
vanced during  his  life  in  this  country,  we  must  note  the  fact 
that  he  has  mainly  gained  by  the  growth  of  those  virtues,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  planted  in  his  African  experience.  Re- 
spect for  authority,  however  it  came  to  be  set  over  him,  la- 
boriousness  above  the  level  of  common  savages,  a  kindly 
humor,  were  all  native  in  him,  and  have  here  merely  extended 
by  his  American  training.  His  gentleness  and  decency  of 
conduct  are  the  principal  moral  gains  which  he  has  made. 
The  intellectual  advance  which  he  has  acquired  is  hardly  to 
be  measured,  but  it  is  evidently  great;  there  are  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  black  men  in  this  country  who  in  capacity 
are  to  be  ranked  with  the  superior  persons  of  the  dominant 
race.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  that  in  any  evident  feature  of 
mind  they  characteristically  differ  from  their  white  fellow 
citizens.     Good,  however,  as  is  this  record  of  advance,  there 
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are  many  and  exceeding  diflBculties  which  the  negro  has  to 
overcome  before  he  can  claim  a  permanent  place  in  the  civil- 
ization with  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  come  in 
contact.     We  must  now  consider  this  part   of  the   problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  difficulty  with  the  negro 
in  his  present  state  of  social  development  arises  from  his  in- 
ability to  combine  his  work  with  that  of  other  men.  This 
feature  is  well  shown  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  part- 
nership relations  between  them.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  trustworthy  instance  in  which  the  black  man  of  the 
purQ  race  had  entered  on  this  relation  which  is  almost  the 
foundation  of  our  modem  business  life.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  this  form  of  economic  association,  though 
perhaps  not  coeval  with  civilization,  is  yet  very  old,  and  the 
lack  of  it  among  the  negroes  probably  indicates  the  absence 
of  confidence  in  their  neighbors  which  is  characteristic  of 
primitive  people.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  although  the  ne- 
groes do  not  form  partnerships,  they  readily  enter  on  con- 
tracts in  certain  of  which  they  have  labor  which  they  specialize. 
All  those  familiar  with  the  race  can  probably  recall  instances  of 
this  sort  wliich  have  come  within  their  own  experience.  I  have, 
indeed,  recently  noticed  a  case  in  which,  in  one  of  the  old  slave 
States,  a  negro  contractor,  engaged  in  mining  ore,  employed  a 
number  of  white  men  in  the  task,  the  relation  giving  rise  to  no 
remark.  I  know  of  no  industrial  partnerships  among  the 
negroes  of  the  North,  many  of  whom  are  from  stocks  which 
have  been  long  free.  It  is  in  just  such  ways  that  we  should 
expect  the  lack  of  the  inherited  motives  which  are  the  source 
of  power  in  the  English  race,  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Afri- 
cans. The  success  of  the  white  people  has  been  due  to  the 
coincident  development  of  many  different  capacities,  any  one 
of  which  failing,  the  race  could  not  have  attained  the  large 
measure  of  success  which  it  has  won. 

Among  these  many  moral  features,  which  are  spun  together 
into  the  strong  bonds  of  our  society,  we  must  count  the 
monogamic  motive.  On  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
relation  depends  the  development  of  the  stocks  of  families, 
with  their  inheritances  of  traditions  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  value  of  this  feature,  in  the  social  economy 
of  the  higher  races,  is  not  properly  appreciated.  Whether  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  as 
among  the  Chinese,  or  in  the  more  general  sense  of  ances- 
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tral  worth,  as  among  our  own  people,  the  effect  is  to  develop 
the  altruistic  motives,  and  to  make  the  man  less  isolated  in  * 
his  actions  than  in  the  savage  state.  All  this  family  sense 
remains  to  be  developed  among  the  negroes.  In  a  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  this  folk,  I  have  never  heard  a  man 
refer  to  his  grandfather,  and  any  reference  to  their  parents 
is  rare.  The  negro  must  be  provided  with  these  motives  of  ^ 
the  household ;  he  must  be  made  faithful  to  the  marriage 
bond,  and  taught  the  sense  of  ancestry.  This,  it  is  plain,  is 
a  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  for  the  reason  that  the  regard 
for  the  forefathers  was  mainly  developed  in  a  state  of  society 
through  which  the  negro  did  not  pass,  and  to  which  he 
cannot  be  subjected.  It  came  from  a  time  when,  as  in  the 
feudal  period,  men  inherited  privileges  as  they  do  not  in  our 
existing  commonwealth.  Marital  faith,  however,  may  be 
inculcated  by  social  laws,  and  the  ancestral  sense  may 
possibly  be  re-enforced  and  extended  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  laws  of  heredity.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  assist  the  blacks  in  this  perplexing  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  points  where  they  most  need 
help. 

Another  department  of  education  in  which  the  negro 
greatly  needs  training  is  in  politics.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  many  people  who  conceive  the  Africans  as 
differing  from  the  men  of  our  own  race  in  color  alone,  that 
the  negroes  have,  in  all  their  political  action  so  far,  disappointed 
what  seemed  to  be  reasonable  expectations.  At  the  time 
just  after  the  war  when  they  were  in  control  of  the  States 
where  they  had  just  been  slaves,  they  made  most  ignominious 
failure  in  government.  Since  the  white  people  regained 
power,  they  have  submitted  themselves  in  all  political  matters 
to  their  control.  In  part,  this  resubjugation  of  the  blacks  ' 
has  doubtless  been  due  to  their  fears ;  thej''  are  indeed  an 
exceedingly  timid  people,  their  race  education,  both  in  the 
African  ages  and  in  their  relatively  brief  American  life,  has 
altogether  tended  to  make  them  fearful :  in  larger  part  it  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  those  instincts  of  government  which  a 
peculiar  series  of  experiences  have  developed  in  the  English 
folk.  To  give  the  ballot  any  meaning  whatever,  the  man 
who  casts  it  must  have  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs ;  he  must  be  brave  enough  to  force  this  expression 
of  his  will  against  the  obstacles  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter 
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in  his  efforts.  This  combination  of  political  interest,  fore^ 
sight,  and  valor  in  the  use  of  the  electoral  franchise  is  so 
rare  among  those  of  our  own  race  that  we  can  barely  main- 
tain the  institutions  which  depend  upon  it  for  their  support. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  these  people,  who 
have  had  no  trace  of  the  training  necessary  to  develop  this 
combination  of  capacities,  are  as  yet  unfit  for  this  peculiar  duty 
of  the  citizen.  The  ballot  is  as  dangerous  a  plaything  as  a 
gun,  and  until  the  negro  acquires  the  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  make  it  an  effective  arm,  he  will  be  impotent 
to  use  it  to  any  good  effect.  It  is  more  than  absiird  to 
devise  legislative  plans  for  making  him  free  to  use  his  vote. 
The  enfranchisement  can  only  come  by  education ;  until  he 
is  properly  developed  as  a  citizen,  his  ballot  wUl  represent 
his  inmiediate  personal  needs,  and  have  no  relation  to  states- 
manship. 


WHAT  IS  (JHRISTIANITY  ? 


BY  REV.   LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 


When  a  reformer  demands  our  support,  we  ask  him  four 
questions ;  not  always  formulating  them  carefully,  but  always 
instinctively  demanding  an  answer  to  them. 

1.  What  do  you  propose  to  accomplish? 

2.  What  means  do  you  propose  to  employ? 

3.  How  can  these  means  work  out  this  result  ? 

4.  On  what  power  do  you  rely? 

For  example :  Forty  years  ago  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists 
demanded  the  attention  and  the  sanction  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  a  proposed  reform.  These  questions 
and  their  answers  might  be  formulated  thus :  What  do  you 
propose?  The  abolition  of  slavery.  By  what  method? 
By  the  withdrawal  of  the  Free  States  from  the  Union. 
How  will  this  accomplish  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  It  will 
take  all  Federal  support  from  slavery,  and  leave  the  negroes 
to  secure  their  liberty  by  fighting  or  flight.  On  what  power 
do  you  then  rely  for  their  emancipation?  On  the  power  of 
their  own  self-asserting  manhood.  Mr.  Henry  George  now 
demands  the  attention  and  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  a  proposed  reform.  Apply  to  this  reform 
the  same  test  questions.  What  do  you  propose?  The 
abolition  of  poverty.  By  what  means  ?  By  the  abolition  of 
all  taxes  except  a  tax  on  land  values.  In  what  way  will  this 
tend  to  abolish  poverty?  It  will  emancipate  the  poor  from 
their  bondage  to  the  land-owners.  On  what  power  do  you 
then  rely  for  the  abolition  of  poverty?  On  the  power  of  a 
self-asserting  manhood  when  the  present  serfdom  is  abolished. 
Some  critics  may  think  these  answers  inaccurately  or  inade- 
quately here  reported.  Perhaps  they  are.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  the  principles  of  reforms  so  large  in  so  limited  a  space. 
But  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  proposition  that 
these  are  the  test  questions  to  which  any  proposed  reform 
must  give  adequate  answer,  and  by  which  any  proposed  reform 
must  be  tried.    The  critics  of  Edward  Bellamy  generally 
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regard  his  picture  of  Boston  in  the  twentieth  century  as  un- 
attractive ;  they  do  not  believe  in  his  purpose.  The  critics 
of  the  prohibition  movement  generally  agree  that  universal 
temperance  is  desirable,  but  they  do  not  believe  that  prohibi- 
tory legislation  is  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  it.  They 
do  not  believe  in  the  method.  The  critics  of  Henry  George 
would  be  glad  to  see  poverty  abolished,  and  perhaps  may  not 
doubt  that  the  State  has  a  right  ta>all  land  values,  but  they 
do  not  believe  the  results  which  Mr.  George  anticipates  will 
follow  from  such  change  in  taxation.  They  do  not  believe 
in  the  process  which  he  foretells.  And  finally,  most  Christian 
believers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  self-asserting 
manliood  is  insufficient  for  any  considerable  social  or  moral 
reform.  If  a  man  proposes  an  undesirable  reform,  he  is  called 
a  crank.  If  he  proposes  a  desirable  reform  by  inadequate 
methods,  he  is  called  impracticable.  If  the  process  which  he 
anticipated  appears  to  us  improbable,  we  doubt  his  foresight. 
If  he  relies  upon  powers  unreal  or  inadequate,  we  think  him 
visionary.  Their  respective  critics  are  unconvinced  by 
Edward  Bellamy's  answer  to  the  first  question,  by  the  prohi- 
bitionist's answer  to  the  second  question,  by  the  abolitionist's 
answer  to  the  third  question,  and  by  the  answer  of  all  three 
to  the  fourth  question. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  has  given  in  the  New  Testament  a 
definite  answer  to  these  four  questions.  It  is  given  in  four 
discourses  reported  by  his  contemporaries  and  friends.  There 
is  indeed  some  question  among  Biblical  critics  whether  these 
discourses  were  delivered  as  reported,  or  whether  they  were 
composed  by  his  reporters  from  scattered  utterances  of  their 
Master  upon  the  same  general  theme.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  consider  this  question.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  the  formal  and  uninterpreted  answer  of 
the  Master  himself,  to  these  crucial  questions  ;  in  the  other 
case  we  have  his  answer  as  it  is  interpreted  to  us  by  those 
nearest  to  him  and  best  able  to  understand  the  object, 
method,  process,  and  power  of  their  Master.  And  these 
answers,  therefore,  if  we  can  correctly  apprehend  them, 
will  serve  at  once  to  tell  us  what  is  Christianity  and  to  givd^ 
us  some  test  of  its  truth  and  value. 

1.  The  first  question  Christ  answers  very  explicitly  in  his 
first  published  discourse.  Going  up  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  went  into   the 
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synagogue ;  his  fame  as  a  preacher  at  Jerusalem  had  pre- 
ceded him ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  following  the 
custom  of  the  times,  invited  him  to  address  the  people.  Only 
a  brief  report  of  the  sermon  has  come  down  to  us,  chiefly 
that  portion  of  it  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  auditors  and 
incited  them  to  mob  the  speaker.  But  enough  of  the  open- 
ing is  preserved  to  give  us  clearly  the  Master's  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  object  of  Christianity  ?  The  roll  con- 
fining the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  handed  to  him ;  he  turned 
to  the  following  passage  and  read  it. 

**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to 
the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord." 

This  writing  he  proceeded  to  say  was  fulfilled  in  his 
advent.  It  was  for  this  he  was  anointed,  on  this  mission  he 
was  sent.  The  end  of  Christianity  then  is  philanthropic.  It 
is  to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind.  It  is  to  comfort  the 
afSicted,  to  inspire  with  new  hope  the  despairing,  to  set  free 
the  enslaved,  to  give  light  to  the  darkened.  Light,  liberty, 
life,  are  its  ends.  A  few  months  later  Jesus  appointed  twelve 
men  to  carry  on  his  mission  in  the  smaller  villages  while  he 
carried  it  on  in  the  larger  towns.  He  gave  them  instructions 
exactly  in  the  spirit  of  this  opening  discourse.  "  Heal  the 
sick,'^  he  said ;  ^^  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
devils.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  His  example 
enforced  these  expositions  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  ^^  He 
went  about  doing  good."  He  healed  the  sick,  comforted  the 
sorrowing,  fed  the  hungry,  instructed  the  ignorant. 

To  this  work  he  gave  the  whole  and  undivided  energies  of 
his*life.  He  organized  no  society,  no  church,  which  confes- 
sedly was  not  established  till  after  his  death.  He  framed  no 
liturgy,  unless  the  one  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples  in 
answer  to  their  specific  request,  can  be  regarded  as  a  liturgy. 
He  certainly  oi^anized  no  order  of  public  worship.  There 
is  nothing,  literally  nothing,  in  his  instructions  correspond- 
ing to  the  LeviticaJ  legislation  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
^  founded  no  scheme  or  system  of  philosophy ;  and  the  philos- 
ophy which  undoubtedly,  underlay  his  teaching,  as  some 
philosophy  imderlies  all  teaching  which  has  in  it  any  unity, 
must  be  gathered  from  the  counsels  which  he  gave  concern- 
ing practical  life. 
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The  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  that  time  expended  in 
showing  that  the  object  of  Christ  was  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  is  time  wasted.  But^if  he  will  consider  for  a 
moment  the  object  of  other  religions,  or  even  of  much  what 
has  passed  in  the  world  for  the  Christian  religion,  he  will, 
perhaps,  see  that  it  is  not  unimportant  to  get  clearly  the 
Master's  own  answer  to  this  great  fundamental  question, 
What  do  you  propose?  Buddhism,  for  example,  does  not 
propose  the  well-being  of  man,  but  the  cessation  of  being. 
I  have  come,  says  Christ,  that  they  may  have  life.  I  have 
come,  says  Siddartha,  that  they  may  have  death.  The 
objects  are  not  only  not  the  same;  they  are  antipodal. 
To-day  thousands  of  consecrated  women,  wearing  the  black 
veil  and  the  white  cross,  are  working  in  hospitals  and  schools, 
nursing  the  sick,  or  teaching  the  ignorant.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  Christ's  object,  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
But  also  thousands  of  priests  are  saying  mass,  that  is,  offer- 
ing anew  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sin ;  and  their  object  is 
not,  except  remotely,  to  promote  the  earthly  welfare  of 
men ;  it  is  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.  In  thousands  of 
Protestant  pulpits,  next  Sunday,  ministers  will  be  heard, 
whose  sermons  will  be,  in  some  form,  a  reflection  of  Saint 
John's  favorite  text,  "Little  children,  love  one  another." 
Their  instructions  will  have  the  object  which  Christ  declared 
at  Nazareth  to  be  the  object  of  his  mission.  But  other 
thousands  of  ministers  will  be  preaching  for  a  very  different 
purpose :  to  exhibit  their  system  of  theology,  to  build  up 
their  church  order  and  organization,  to  make  men  content 
with  their  present  condition, —  not  discontented  and  desirous 
to  improve  it, —  to  teach  men  to  be  willing  to  be  poor  and 
blind  here,  and  look  for  riches,  and  liberty,  and  light  hereafter. 
This  is  ecclesiasticism,  not  Christianity.  It  is  not  Christianity, 
because  its  object  is  not  Christ's  object,  which  was  simply 
and  solely  to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

2.  The  second  question.  By  what  method  do  you  propose 
to  accomplish  this  result  ?  he  answered  equally  explicitly  in 
his  second  reported  sermon,  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  That  sermon  began  where  the  other  left  off.  The 
first  sermon  declares  his  object :  I  have  come  to  make  men 
blessed;  the  second  declares  in  what  blessedness  consists: 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers.     In  other  words,  Christ's 
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method  for  improving  the  condition  of  mankind  is  by  the 
improvement  of  character ;  and  in  the  main,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  an  amplification  of  these  its  opening  sentences. 
It  is  a  sermon  on  chai'acter-building.  What  is  purity  ?  Not 
so  much  as  looking  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her.  What  is 
peacemaking  ?     Loving  your  enemies. 

Reformers  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  clasi^es :  those 
who  hope  to  improve  the  character  of  men  by  improving  their 
condition ;  and  those  who  -hope  to  improve  the  condition  of 
men  by  improving  their  character.  These  two  reforms  go 
together;  but  the  socialist  puts  improvement  of  condition 
first,  both  in  time  and  in  importance,  and  the  Christian  dis- 
ciple puts  the  improvement  of  character  first,  both  in  time 
and  in  importance.  Jesus  Christ  lived  in  a  time  of  slavery, 
and  said  nothing  about  emancipation;  of  low  wages,  and 
said  nothing  about  raising  them ;  of  dirty  streets,  and  said 
nothing  about  sanitary  reform ;  of  bad  government,  and  said 
nothing  about  political  reform;  of  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness, and  did  not,  like  Mohammed,  proliibit  the  wine  bottle 
to  his  followers;  of  the  loosest  possible  divorce  laws,  and 
gave  instruction  concerning  divorce  only  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  the  Pharisees.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  if 
Christ  had  lived  in  our  own  time,  when  his  auditors  would  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  slavery,  low  wages,  dirty  streets, 
bad  food,  the  open  saloon,  and  lax  divorce  laws,  he  who 
rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  their  sins  would  have  rebuked 
these  public  and  organic^ sins  also.  Christ's  silence  when 
preaching  to  men  and  women  under  corruption  and  des- 
potism is  not  a  justification  for  the  silence  of  his  followers 
when  preaching  to  men  and  women  responsible  for  coniiption 
and  despotism.  But  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  candid  reader  that  Christ's  method  of  reforming  society 
was,  primarily,  the  reconstruction  of  the  individual,  in  con- 
trast with  the  method  of  much  of  modern  social  reform, 
which  aims  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  individual  by  a  refor- 
mation of  society.  The  negro  is  deprived  of  suffrage  by 
fraud  or  force  in  some  sections  of  the  South.  The  method  of 
socialism  is  to  send  Federal  troops  to  protect  his  right  to  the 
ballot  box ;  the  method  of  Christianity  is  to  send  the  school- 
teacher to  develop  in  him  a  manhood  strong  enough  to  make 
him  self-protecting.  Drunkenness  is  a  disease  in  America 
with  the  proportions  of  a  pestilence.     The  method  of  social- 
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ism  is  to  send  the  constable  to  close  the  saloon ;  the  method 
of  Christianity  is  to  send  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  to 
make  the  man  strong  enough  to  cofitrol  his  own  appetite.  I 
am  not  here  discussing  which  of  these  methods  is  the  better ; 
and,  what  I  have  said  above  I  repeat,  that  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  It  is  legitimate,  however,  even  if  hardly 
necessary,  to  say  that  I  have  more  faith  in  education  than  in 
the  Force  bill,  in  the  methods  of  John  B.  Gough  than  in 
those  of  Neal  Dow. 

Jesus  Christ  is  sometimes  called  the  first  Socialist.  If 
every  man  who  desires  the  social  improvement  of  his  fellows 
is  a  Socialist,  Jesus  Christ  certainly  should  receive  from  a 
grateful  humanity  that  honorable  designation.  But  if  a 
Socialist  is  one  who  depends  on  a  change  of  environment  to 
change  human  character,  then  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  Social- 
ist, because  he  depended  on  human  character  to  change 
environment.  He  believed,  and  his  followers  believe,  tlmt 
the  way  to  get  clean  streets  is  to  make  clean  men,  the  way 
to  make  pure  government  is  to  make  pure  men,  the  way  to 
make  men  free  is  to  make  free  men. 

3.  Christ's  forecast  of  the  process  of  Christianity  is 
afforded  by  his  third  great  discourse,  or  it  may  be  by  a  series 
of  fragmentary  discourses  gathered  by  Matthew  into  one, 
known  as  the  parables  by  the  seashore.  In  these  parables 
Christ  compares  Christianity  to  a  husbandman,  sowing  seed 
in  various  soils  with  harvests  as  various ;  to  a  field  in  whicn 
an  enemy  sowed  tares  which  grew  up  together  with  the 
wheat ;  to  a  mustard  seed,  the  smallest  of  seeds  but  growing 
up  to  be  a  great  herb.  In  short,  he  declared  that  the  reform 
which  he  proposed  would  have  very  small  beginnings ;  it 
would  grow  gradually ;  its  growth  would  depend  upon  the 
reception  given  to  his  teachings  by  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity ;  it  would  come  to  its  perfection  by  forces  working 
from  within  outward,  not  by  forces  working  from  without 
inward;  and  that,  finally,  along  with  the  growth  of  good 
would  go  a  like  growth  of  evil.  Now  these  are  the  principles 
of  evolution.  Christianity  has  been  sometimes  called  by  its 
friends  revolutionary ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
is  evolutionary.  It  has  emancipated  the  slave,  raised  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  man,  improved  the  condition  of 
women,  ameliorated  the  corruptions  and  vices  of  govern- 
ment,  exercised  a   restraining  influence  on  the  appetites  and 
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the  passions  of  mankind.  Yet  there  is  still  serfdom,  if  not 
absolute  servitude  in  Christian  communities ;  wealth  is  still 
inequitably  distributed  ;  woman  is  still  in  many  households  a 
servant  in  the  kitchen,  or  an  ornament  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
subject,  not  the  equal,  of  her  husband ;  government  is  both  cor- 
rupt and  despotic,  even  in  democratic  America;  and  drunken- 
ness in  time  of  peace,  and  passion  in  time  of  war,  vie  with  each 
other  in  producing  desolation  upon  the  earth.  These  facts 
ought  not  to  surprise  the  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  Jesus 
Christ  foretold  them  to  his  own  disciples,  who  expected  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  would  immediately  appear.  They  afford  a 
ground  rather  for  believing  in  his  methods  than  for  attempt- 
ing some  other,  as  the  gradual  recovery  of  a  patient  affords 
added  ground  for  confidence  in  the  physician  who  has  told 
him  that  only  by  gradual  process  can  he  recover  his  health, 
and  for  distrust  in  the  success  of  dealers  in  patent  medicines, 
each  of  which  has  offered  him  a  new  nostrum,  and  all  of 
whom  have  successively  promised  him  an  immediate  recovery. 
Reforms  of  social  order  can  be  quickly  and  easily  executed ; 
reconstruction  of  individual  and  race  character  requires  long 
periods  of  time  for  its  accomplishment.  An  edict  of  the 
slaveholder  can  in  a  day  abolish  tobacco  from  his  plantation ; 
but  it  cannot  prevent  the  slaves  from  substituting  more 
deleterious  clay  for  the  tabooed  tobacco.  The  pen  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  can  proclaim  the  negro  as  free,  and  the  sword  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  can  in  two  years  achieve  their  emancipation  ;  but  to 
create  in  the  enfranchised  race  such  a  manhood  as  yfUl  make 
them  free  men,  capable  of  maintaining  the  rights  and  exer- 
cising the  duties  of  free  men,  requires  years  if  not  centuries. 
Of  this  truth  Jesus  Christ  abundantly  warned  his  followers ; 
and  those  of  them  who  believe  in  his  teaching  and  follow  his 
leadership  are  not  surprised  that  the  progress  of  the  race  is 
slow,  and  are  not  inclined  to  abandon  his  slow  but  thorough 
methods  for  others  which  are  more  superficial  and  are  prodi- 
gal in  their  promise  of  more  immediate  results. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  had  ideals  so  high,  that  to  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  followers,  they  seem  to  this  day  quite 
impracticable.  What  a  social  transformation  if  we  treated 
each  other  as  brethren,  if  we  did  to  others  as  they  would  have 
us  do  to  them,  were  as  ambitious  to  lie  peacemakers  as  wc 
have  been  to  be  warmakers,  and  habitually  loved  our 
enemies,  and  did  good  to  those  who  had  done  evil  to  us  I 
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But  such  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  kingdom 
which  Jesus  Christ  said  it  was  his  object  to  establish  on  the 
earth.  By  what  power  did  he  hope  to  accomplish  so  great 
a  result  ? 

By  the  power  of  God. 

Let  not  the  reader  cast  aside  The  Abena  at  this  point, 
with  the  emphatic  exclamation,  Theology !  No !  Not  by 
theology.  Theology  is  the  knowledge  of  God;  and  the 
world,  according  to  Christ,  is  to  be  set  right,  not  by  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  by  God  himself.  Life  is  dependent 
on  the  sun,  not  on  optics.  The  city  Arab,  who  never  once 
thinks  of  the  sun,  may  derive  more  health  from  it,  than  the 
self-conscious  invalid  in  his  sun-bath. 

The  method  of  the  modern  school  for  etliical  culture  is  the 
method  of  personal  contact.  The  moral  physician  goes  into 
the  region  which  he  wishes  to  improve,  builds  his  Toynbee 
Hall,  or  his  Palace  of  Delight,  in  the  East  End  of  London ; 
or  takes  up  his  quarters  in  Forsyth  Street,  in  New  York 
City,  and  lives  with  the  men  and  women  whom  he  hopes  to 
transform.  Not  long  since,  I  was  in  conversation  with  a 
lady  who  has  had  rare  success  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  boys'  club.  "  Some  of  my  critics,"  said 
she,  "  find  fault  that  I  do  not  teach  the  boys  more.  But  I 
put  no  emphasis  on  any  particular  teaching.  I  want  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  come  and  spend  an  evening  or  two  a  week 
with  my  boys,  and  out  of  the  contact  the  boys  will  get 
life."  . 

Christianity  is  an  enlarged  application  of  this  modem 
philosophy.  It  is  the  faith  that  God  has  entered  thus  into 
human  life,  still  enters  into  it,  is  in  touch  with  mankind, 
and  by  that  touch,  more  than  by  any  particular  teaching, 
mankind  receives  life.  This  is  the  truth  sententiously 
expressed  in  the  phrase  sd  common  with  Jesus,  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  a  kingdom  whose  power  comes  from  the 
Divine  Spirit.  This  is  the  truth  reaffirmed  by  Paul's  "  Not 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  of  God 
through  faith,"  That  is,  character  is  formed  not  by  a  self- 
conscious  endeavor  to  conform  conduct  to  some  external 
standard,  but  by  fellowship  with  the  Divine  Being.  This  is 
the  centre  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Bread  of  Life,  deliv- 
ered at  Capernaum,  and  reported  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John : 
^^I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
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.  •  .  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  eternal  life." 

Life  comes  not  through  law,  enforcing  obedience  by  reward 
and  penalty,  nor  through  philosophy,  affording  a  knowledge 
of  life  and  its  laws ;  but  chiefly  through  personal  contact,  — 
of  the  lower  nature  with  the  higher,  of  the  city  Arab  with 
the  gentleman,  of  man  with  Grod.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  constant  declarations  such  as,  "The  words  that  I 
speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself ;  "  "I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my 
Father  is  in  me ;  "  "  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him  that 
sent  me ; "  "I  have  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  It  is  the  universal 
law,  "  Life  begets  life,"  applied  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

It  is  this  truth  which  underlies  and  gives  their  value  to 
many  doctrines  dear  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  —  dear,  not 
because  of  their  philosophical  relations,  but  because  they  are 
expressions  of  this  vital  experience.  Revelation  is  our  faith 
that  God  is  not  unknown,  but  has  been  and  is  an  unveiled 
God,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  Incarnation  is  our  faith 
that  God  has  dwelt  in  the  One  Man,  that  He  may  dwell  in 
all  men,  and  by  that  indwelling  fill  all  humanity  wHth  His 
own  life  of  patient  love.  Atonement  is  our  faith  that  there 
is  not  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  us  and  our  Father,  but  that 
we  may  be  at  one  with  Him,  having  the  inspiration  of  His 
presence  and  sharing  His  life.  Regeneration  is  our  faith 
that  character  can  be  reconstructed  on  the  divine  pattern 
by  this  divine  indwelling.  There  are  some  of  us  who  cannot 
bear  to  drop  these  words  out  of  our  vocabulary,  or  the 
articles  which  they  represent  out  of  our  creeds;  but  it  is 
because  we  cannot  easily  recognize  a  new  language  or  new 
forms  of  thought.  There  are  others  of  us  who  are  quite 
willing  to  let  both  the  words  and  the  credal  statements  go, 
because  use  has  dimmed  and  in  -some  cases  distorted  tlieir 
meaning ;  but  to  both,  the  faith  which  those  words  expressed 
to  past  generations  is  equally  dear. 

It  is  in  its  answer  to  this  fourth  question  that  the  modem 
school  of  ethical  culture  diverges  from  Christianity.  Some 
years  ago  I  sat  down  to  a  quiet  conference  with  an  honored 
friend  belonging  to  that  school,  a  gentleman  of  scholarship 
and  culture,  who  was  about  to  make  his  home  in  one  of  the 
poorest  wards  of  New  York  City.  "  What  are  you  going 
there  for  ?  "  I  asked  him.     "  To  do  what  I  can  to  make  the 
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boys  and  girls  who  live  that  dull  and  sunless  life,  truer, 
better,  nobler  of  soul,  more  truly  men  and  women."  "  It  is 
a  slow  work.'*  "  Very  slow,"  he  replied,  "  I  expect  no 
great  results ;  I  want  no  reporting  of  my  work.  If  I  can 
make  one  boy  at  a  time  take  one  step  upward  at  a  time,  I 
shall  be  content."  "  And  how  do  you  expect  to  accomplish 
this  ?  "  I  said ;  "  on  what  power  do  you  rely,  —  you  who  do 
not  believe  in  God,  in  immortality,  in  Christ?"  "I  should 
not  exactly  say  that,"  he  answered ;  *'  I  think  it  probable 
that  there  is  a  God ;  I  hope  that  there  is  an  immortelity ;  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. But  I  want  to  teach  these  men  and  women  in  Forsyth 
Street  to  rely  upon  themselves ;  not  on  any  helper,  human  or 
divine.  I  shall  appeal  to  no  rewards  here  or  hereafter; 
direct  them  to  no  arm  of  man  or  God  outstretched  to  help. 
I  shall  appeal  directly  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
every  soul.  I  shall  try  to  throw  them  upon  their  own 
resources."  Here  we  were  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Our 
object  was  the  same,  —  his  in  his  school  of  ethical  culture, 
mine  in  my  Christian  pulpit  and  my  Christian  press :  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  And  our  method  the  same, —  the  trans- 
formation of  character.  And  our  anticipated  process  the 
same, —  the  slow  process  of  gradual  growth.  But  the  power 
on  which  we  severally  relied  was  ,different :  he  on  the  self- 
asserting  rectitude  inherent  in  man's  nature ;  I  on  the  help- 
fulness of  a  revealed  and  helpful  God.  Civilization  differs 
from  barbarism  not  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  run  more 
miles  in  an  hour  or  more  hours  in  a  day  than  the  North 
American  Indian,  but  because  he  lays  hold  on  a  power  not 
himself  to  carry  him,  a  power  of  which  the  Indian  knows 
nothing.  Christianity  is  civilization  carried  into  the  spiritual 
realm. 

And  yet,  was  the  difference  between  my  friend  and  myself 
so  great  after  all?  Were  we  not  both  relying  upon  the 
same  power?  That  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  is 
inherent  in  every  man,  is  it  not  the  power  of  God  coming 
gradually  to  human  consciousness  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  that  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,  do  not 
all  the  highest  and  best  experiences  of  the  human  soul  pro- 
ceed from  Him  also  ?  And  does  not  the  teacher  who  appeals 
to  truth  in  man  appeal  to  God  as  truly  as  he  who  appeals  to 
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steam  or  electricity  to  do  his  toil  or  light  his  path  ?  The 
condition  of  receiving  the  divine  help  is  not  understanding 
correctly  about  God,  but  thinking  His  thoughts,  partaking 
and  living  His  life  of  love;  a  ti-uth  which  was  declated 
nearly  thirty  centuries  ago  by  the  Hebrew  poet, 

**  Who  shall  ascend  to  the  hill  of  the  Lord, 
And  who  shaU  stand  In  His  holy  place  ? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart: 
YHio  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity. 

And  hath  not  sworn  deceitfully; 
He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Lord, 

And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation/' 

What,  then,  is  Christianity?  The  answer  which  the  Master 
makes  to  that  question  is  to  be  found  in  his  answer  to  the 
four  critical  questions  which  we  ask  of  any  reformer:  What 
is  your  object  ?  Your  method  ?  Your  course  of  procedure  ? 
The  secret  of  your  power?  The  object  of  Christianity  is 
human  welfare;  its  method  is  character-building;  its  process 
is  evolution ;  and  the  secret  of  its  power  is  Grod. 


DION  BOUCICAULT. 


BY  A.   C.    WHEELER. 


Dion  Boucicaitlt  brought  the  stage  romanticism  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Dumas  down  to  our  day. 

But  the  transit  was  not  made  in  Victor  Hugo's  vehicle. 

That  which  was  a  conviction  with  the  Master,  became  an 
expedient  with  the  imitator. 

To  fix  the  status-  of  this  indefatigable  worker,  who  was 
always  felicitous  without  being  fecund,  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

His  repertoire  affects  the  student  of  stage  literature  now, 
like  a  long  twilight  which  gets  its  glory  from  what  has  de- 
parted. 

And  yet  it  is  in  Dumas  and  in  Klopstock  that  we  must 
find  the  prototypes  of  this  inspired  activity,  rather  than  in 
Lope  de  Vega. 

If  he  was  not  endowed  with  that  reflex  of  the  Infinite, 
which  creates  by  an  inbreathing,  he  was  at  least  gifted  with 
the  wonderful  finite  craft  which  can  fashion  by  an  onlajring. 

This  is  always  the  playwright's  function,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  dramatist's. 

But  Dion  Boucicault  had  something  more  than  the  play- 
wright's craft.  He  possessed  the  swift  instinct  which  appre- 
hends the  aberrations  of  the  public  pulse,  and  can  seize  and 
use  for  its  own  purposes  those  vague  emotions  which  sweep 
over  a  community,  and  are  at  once  irresistible  and  evanescent. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  such  men  are  as  apt  to  be  brain 
brokers  as  brain  workers. 

And  any  survey  of  Dion  Boucicault's  restless  career  wiU 
convince  us  that  he  was  often  both. 

His  recorded  confession  is  the  exultant  one,  not  that  he 
achieved  greatness  in  literature,  but  that  he  wrought  success 
in  the  theatre. 

Contemporaneous  criticism  has  agreed  with  him,  and  it 
does  not  become  the  observant  mourners  now  to  rob  him  of 
the  only  chaplets  for  which  he  fought. 

€7 
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With  the  audacity  of  a  Dumas  and  the  dexterity  of  a 
Cagliostro,  he  despoiled  genius  only  to  make  the  mob  worship 
it. 

One  is  justified  in  saying  that  he  carried  Aaron's  rod, 
chiefly  known  to  us  by  what  it  swallowed,  and  not  the  mi- 
raculous metawand  of  Moses. 

For  although  he  made  the  waters  of  refreshment  to  flow  in 
abundance  along  the  waste  places  of  life,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  of  opinion  that  the  water  was  in  the  rock  before 
he  struck  it. 

To  estimate  correctly  such  a  magician,  one  must  under- 
stand not  only  the  materials  that  he  worked  with,  but  the 
sensibilities  that  he  worked  upon. 

We  have  got  to  regard  that  multitudinous  monster,  the 
amusement  public,  before  we  can  recognize  its  masters. 

It  is  at  its  best  the  most  selfish,  the  most  tyrannical,  and 
the  most  servile  of  all  aggregates.  Nowhere  but  in  the 
temple  of  entertainment  does  man  so  completely  and  so 
shamelessly  abandon  himself  to  his  susceptibilities. 

It  is  here  alone  that  he  collectively  and  avowedly  has  no 
purpose  beyond  his  immediate  gratification,  and  here  at  least 
the  abeyant  desire  to  be  tickled  and  not  taught  is  coddled 
into  something  like  authority. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  one  is  compelled  by  invisible 
forces  to  tolerate  and  respect  what  one  does  not  understand 
and  does  not  want.  A  discreet  conformity  makes  continual 
acknowledgment  that  perhaps  our  appetites  are  not  the  best 
arbiters.  We  must  be  toleraftit  of  the  abstract,  and  patient 
with  the  poetical. 

In  the  theatre,  the  world  shall  be  fashioned  as  our  senses 
desire,  or  we  will  have  none  of  it. 

It  is  the  Bourse  where  the  fatigued  meet  to  exchange  sensa- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  stress  of  our  grinding  life  makes  such  an 
asylum  for  our  pet  emotions  a  necessity.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  unending  pressure  of  our  duties  makes  the  hour's 
affranchisement  of  the  playhouse  into  a  necessity  of  our 
incUnations. 

At  all  events  I  can  very  well  concede  that  without  some 
such  refuge  where  the  man  about  town  can  escape  from  his 
obligations  into  his  desires,  and  the  drudge,  to  whom  Nature 
has  denied  an  imagination,  jcan  find  one  ready  furnished  by 
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the  carpenter,  one  would  become  a  martyr  and  the  other  a 
machine. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  in  the  domain  of  literature,  there  is 
another  theatre  for  wliich  literary  dramatists  write  and  of 
which  literary  critics  descant.  It  is,  however,  an  ideal  and 
always  impending  theatre  \»lth  an  ethical  and  not  an  ethno- 
logical substructure. 

This  exemplary  mirage  in  whose  behalf  gi-eat  pigeon-holes 
are  forever  stuffed  with  great  dramas,  that  will  not  act;  for 
which  Byron  and  Browning  and  even  Tennyson  wrote,  is  not 
the  playhouse  of  the  people,  simply  because  —  as  Goethe  saw 
and  said, —  the  monster  cannot  be  made  to  think  in  its  mo- 
ments of  abandonment.  It  is  satisfied  to  see  something 
going  on. 

What  Goethe  postulated,  Dion  Boucicault  demonstrated. 

No  such  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  wears  such  a  fruit- 
less intellectual  glory  as  this. 

Dion  Boucicault,  more  than  any  man  who  wrote  in  English 
(after  borrowing  in  French),  fitted  the  playhouse  quickly  and 
exactly  to  the  restless  and  superficial  needs  and  moods  of  the 
public  in  our  time,  and  he  did  this,  not  by  being  abreast  of 
the  thought  of  our  time,  but  by  being  abreast  of  its  desires. 

In  looking  at  this  career  of  prodigious  activity,  one  is 
amazed  to  find  so  many  sparks  and  so  little  internal  fire; 
always  a  coruscation  without  a  core;  meteoric  splendors 
trailing  glory  through  the  night  and  ending  in  darkness  and 
silence ;  recurrent  spectacles  that  fill  the  hour  with  romance 
and  fade  away  like  mist  frescoes. 

Somewhere  now,  perhaps,  an  enormous  repertory  of  cin- 
ders, that  once  glowed,  and  sputtered,  and  irradiated. 

One  finds  it  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that  such  a  pallid 
bed  of  ashes  leapt  and  wreathed  its  passions,  and  hissed  its 
emotions  once,  as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  human  hearts. 

How  is  one  to  measure  such  a  cold  equilibrium  ?  We  ask 
ourselves  helplessly  what  has  become  of  those  energies  which 
were  said  to  furnish  perennial  delight. 

What  has  become  of  the  three  hundred  plays  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  those  friends  who  looked  into  the  grave 
of  Dion  Boucicault  were  sad  when  they  came  away  because 
the  bulk  of  the  repertory  was  buried  with  him  ? 

If  so,  properly  sad. 

For  Nature  herself,  who  made  man  with  the  capacity  to  be 
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amused,  appears  to  have  made  no  provision  of  perpetuity 
for  the  merely  professional  amuser.  And  she  inflects  her 
vengeance  on  work  which  has  no  abiding  purpose,  by  denying 
it  an  abiding  place. 

No  one  faced  this  fiat  with  a  more  candid  acknowledg- 
ment and  a  more  careless  audacity  than  Dion  Boucicault. 

His  talents  were  epicurean.  *'  Immortality,"  he  said,  "  is 
tedious.  Success  is  at  least  ante-mortem  and  calculable. 
LfCt  us  see  what  the  monster  wants  for  to-morrow,  and  then 
let  us  go  to  dinner ! " 

This  was  at  least  French. 

Proteus,  and  not  Prospero,  was  here,  with  a  facile  adapta- 
bility, an  instant  understanding  of  the  public  maw  and  a 
modem  journalist's  skill  to  rake  the  materials  together. 

No,  he  did  not  rehabilitate  the  drama. 

He  edited  the  theatre. 

And  it  is^  this  feat  that  we  are  able  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  in  his  proportions. 

Before  that  he  is  uncertain,  almost  mythical,  without 
antecedents  or  genesis.  Vainly  shall  we  search  for  the 
record  of  school  days  or  any  of  those  formative  and  predis- 
posing circumstances  of  heredity  and  education. 

He  is  not  subject  to  biographical  evolution.  He  makes  a 
theatric  d^but.  The  lights  flash,  the  band  plays.  At  eigh- 
teen he  has  written  "  London  Assurance." 

Some  unverifiable  traditions  of  him  cling  to  the  theatre. 
They  are  not  interesting  and  are  mainly  ungracious.  What 
he  haa  left  on  record  of  his  early  life  is  marked  by  the  charm 
of  the  romancer,  but  is  not  dulled  by  the  veracity  ^i  the 
historian. 

To  attempt  to  pluck  the  young  author's  heart  out  of  his 
first  comedy  is  not  now  a  satisfactory  experiment,  for  time  and 
searching  have  failed  to  show  that  he  put  his  heart  into  it. 

Already  it  is  with  him  a  matter  of  calculable  glitter,  and 
of  celerity  of  action.  But  that  comedy  and  relatively  the 
other,  written  at  the  same  stage  of  development  and  known 
as  "  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  have  shown  a  tenacity 
of  stage  life  that  keeps  them  wholly  apart  from  the  romances 
of  his  later  condition. 

It  is  only  just  in  recognizing  this  to  remember  that  these 
early  plays  have  not  cut  entirely  from  the  past.  They  follow 
in  the  main  the  laws  laid  down  in  what  the  theatre  of  that 
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day  Witt  the  stock  companies  and  "  lines  of  business  "  clung 
to  as  "  old  comedies."  It  is  less  the  glittering  contrast  of 
personages  in  "  London  Assurance,"  than  the  distribution  of 
strong  acting  parts  that  made  it  a  favorite  with  stock  com- 
panies. And  the  moment  it  got  fairly  into  the  English  rep- 
ertory it  began  to  accrete  a  special  sparkle  from  the  actors 
who  identified  themselves  with  the  principal  roles,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  giving  them  a  memorial  importance  by  mere 
association. 

Nevertheless,  the  order  of  talent  shown  in  "  London 
Assurance  "  and  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  whatever 
the  sources  of  the  material,  was  sufficient,  under  discipline 
and  with  patience  and  the  self-denial  of  an  artistic  ambition, 
to  have  won  an  honorable  and  lasting  recognition  in  the 
annals  of  English  dramatic  literature.  But  Dion  Boucicault 
did  not  choose  to  subject  himself  to  any  academic  or  aesthetic 
restraints,  and  did  not  care  a  fig  for  the  annals  of  English 
di-amatic  literature.  He  broke  with  the  past,  and  began  a 
flirtation  with  the  present. 

His  series  of  painstaking  comedies  suddenly  ends,  and  the 
long  line  of  romantic  melodramas  begins. 

He  has  furnished  the  hints  of  a  pei'sonal  drama  that  must 
have  been  played  at  tliis  time.  The  drama  in  three  acts : 
Impatience,  temptation,  and  final  choice.  It  is  the  oldest 
drama  extant  and  every  worker  enacts  it  for  himself. 

Its  prologue  is  sunny  and  expectant  enough.  Its  denou- 
ment  is  ushered  in  by  the  "  Heralds  of  the  pale  repose." 

Its  audience  stays  when  our  lights  are  out. 

We  can  see  this  eager-eyed,  chameleon-souled,  young  man, 
bursting  with  vital  forces,  and  breaking  his  way  into  the 
English  comedy  repertory.  He  leaped  at  once  to  an  eminence 
to  find  that  it  was  not  a  throne  but  a  barricade,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  fight  to  stay  there. 

There  must  have  been  voices  counselling  him  to  stay,  and 
persevere,  and  wait,  and  work  upon  a  crust  for  the  begrudg- 
ing few  who  knew. 

Equally  certain  is  it  that  there  were  siren  voices  calling 
from  the  theatre  to  him  to  be  enterprising  and  successful  on 
French  wine  for  the  many  who  did  not  know  and  did  not  care. 

This  is  not  a  Carlyle  who  can  live  on  his  own  conscience 
and  a  plate  of  oatmeal,  so  that  he  is  permitted  to  growl 
undauntedly  and  unbought. 
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Rather  a  nature  ill  disciplined,  wholly  sensuous,  and  Alto- 
gether restive  under  the  weight  of  its  own  schemes. 

In  no  sense  a  reflective  but  an  operating  brain,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  mercuiy  diluted  with  mother  wit  to  sit 
down  humbly  and  write  the  praise  of  folly  like  an  Erasmus, 
w^hen  it  might  fly  from  capital  to  capital  with  its  Feliciana 
like  another  Count  Balsamo,  and  furnish  the  multitude  with 
what  they  are  willing  to  believe  is  the  elixir  of  life. 

Seer?    No. 

Sorcerer?     Yes. 

And  the  gap  between  a  mystic  and  a  magician  is  immeas- 
urable. 

It  is  the  chasm  that  separates  a  conviction  from  a  con- 
vulsion. 

Here,  then,  passes  out  of  our  cogitations  the  dramatist  that 
might  have  been. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  turn  on  the  lights, 
strike  up  the  Irish  music,  and  contemplate  the  playwright 
who  was. 

The  Dion  Boucicault  of  "  London  Assurance  "  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  Dion  Boucicault  of  "The  Colleen 
Bawn  "  is  within  the  measurement  of  most  of  us. 

And  here  it  should  be  said  at  once  that  "The  Colleen 
Bawn "  is  probably  the  most  romantic,  as  it  was  certainly 
the  most  successful,  Irish  play  that  had  been  written,  up  to 
the  time  of  its  production. 

The  success  was  Dion  Boucicault's.  The  romance 
belonged  to  another. 

As  this  play  was  perhaps  the  determining  triumph  in  the 
playwright's  career,  it  is  well  to  consider  a  moment  the 
methods  employed  in  its  fabrication. 

You  have  only  to  listen  to  the  raeorUeur  to  discover  the 
quality  of  the  dramatist. 

Mr.  Boucicault  has  told  over  and  over  again  how  he  made 
that  play,  and  "  Jessie  Brown  ;  or.  The  Siege  of  Lucknow," 
and  he  has  told  it  with  an  entire  absence  of  literary  pride 
and  an  overweening  amount  of  stock  jobbing  vanity  that 
shows  how  fatally  his  intellectual  and  moral  judgment  had 
been  debauched  by  the  theatre. 

He  tore  the  plot  bodily  from  Gerald  Griffin.  He  pur- 
loined a  "  situation  "  from  a  French  play,  he  scissored  some 
of  the   scenes   from  an   illustrated  journal.     He  snatched, 
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pasted,  dovetailed.  He  swept  together,  pieced  out,  painted, 
and  produced.  By  his  own  evidence  he  was  the  prince  of 
chiffoniers.  ( 

But  he  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  charge,  proudly, 
and  said,  "  So  was  Shakespeare." 

Alas  that  such  candor  should  run  into  a  nan  sequitur! 

It  is  allowable  to  think  —  though  hardly  permissible  to  say 
what  is  so  obvious, —  that  Shakespeare  imitated  the  divine 
method,  and  when  he  took  the  dust  of  Plutarch  or  of  Boc- 
cacio,  he  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life  and  it  became  a 
living  soul. 

Mr.  Boucicault  invariably  marshaled  the  already  breathing 
children  of  the  brain  and  thus  addressed  them  :  — 

"  I  am  not  your  parent,  but,  sacre  bleu^  I  am  your  pat- 
entee. I  did  not  procreate  you,  but  I  can  parade  you. 
Therefore  are  you  mine.'* 

Gerald  Griffin,  who  wove  the  poetry  and  pathos  of  "  The 
Colleen  Bawn "  out  of  the  precious  fabric  of  his  brain,  died 
poor  and  neglected.  Dion  Boucicault,  who  exhibited  it,  was 
laurel  crowned  in  a  night. 

It  was  not  possible  to  drink  the  wine  of  this  success  and 
remain  sober  enough  to  respect  the  other  goods  that  were 
lying  about,  unguarded  save  by  the  very  vague  and  eternal 
verities. 

To  run  down  the  schedule  of  two  hundred  or  tw6  hundred 
and  fifty  plays  that  came  after  "  The  Colleen  Bawn  "  is  to 
sth*  up  the  whole  modem  French  repertoire.  The  task  is 
profitless.  For  the  most  part  these  plays  are  "  pot  boilers," 
make-shifts,  and  transcriptions  with  Dion  Boucicault's  name 
on  them.  Some  of  them  are  scarcely  disguised  at  all. 
Others  are  literal  translations  with  a  sui^eifluous  interpola- 
-tion  in  the  middle ;  such  is  "  Led  Astray,"  Taken  in  the  bulk 
they  make  a  tiresome  i-esiduum  of  futile  and  faded  expedients, 
reminding  the  theatrical  chronicler  of  fiascos,  disappointments, 
managerial  rows,  broken  contracts,  and  newspaper  abuse. 

Separated  from  this  mass,  not  so  much  by  their  originality 
as  by  their  applicability  to  the  several  periods  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  their  adjustment  of  color  and  conduct  to  the 
popular  apprehension,  are  "  Arrah  na  Pogue,"  "  The  Octo- 
roon," "  The  Siege  of  Lucknow,"  "  The  Long  Strike,"  and 
"  The  Shaughraun,"  the  latter  closing  the  playwright's  career 
as  a  successful  playwright. 
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To  deny  the  necromancy  of  these  stage  pictures  would  be 
foUj*  Thej  were  most  cunningly  contrived  to  catch  the 
sense  of  the  public,  and  to  stir  the  surface  nerves  with  their 
rapidity  and  variety  of  action.  **  The  Sbaughraun  '"  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  the  stage  affords  of  abso- 
lute non-originality,  dove-tailmg  and  building  itself  int6  a 
composite  cogency  that  defies  criticism  ^nd  overwhelms  senti- 
mentality. 

To  read  these  plays  without  the  actor's  knowledge  of  the 
margin  of  possilnlities  in  the  "^  business "  is  to  wonder  at 
their  vogue  and  yawn  at  their  literature. 

To  see  them  produced  under  the  supervising  eye  and  hand 
of  the  necromancer  himself,  was  to  thrill  imder  successive 
waves  of  color  and  sound,  and  give  way  supinely  to  what 
was  a  nervous  vibration  of  delight. 

Mr.  Boucicault  knew  that  these  heart  strings  of  the  pub- 
lic have  to  be  tuned  to  a  certain  responsive  pitch  by  events 
and  ideas,  before  they  will  answer  the  demands  of  the  mere 
stage  necromancer. 

He  did  not  claim  to  be  the  master  who  could  at  all  times 
go  deep  enough  to  move  the  imchangeable  passions  and  emo- 
tions and  sympathies  that  are  imbedded  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  animal.  Living  on  the  periphery  of  social  experience, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  motion  and  glitter  of  his  environment 
ever  suggested  the  deeps  and  truths  of  the  eternal  centres. 

It  was  just  like  such  a  necromancer  to  take  events  them- 
selves into  {partnership.  The  press  was  his  barometer.  He 
watched  it»  movements  and  prognostications  with  a  keen  eye. 

When  **  The  Siege  of  Lucknow  "  appeared,  the  public  mind 
had  been  thrilling  with  the  Sepoy  rebellion  for  days.  The 
play  was  a  realization  in  action  of  a  great  unexpressed  emo- 
tion of  horror  and  admiration. 

I  recall  now  the  instantaneous  public  recognition  of  this ; 
the  wild  delight  of  the  town  over  the  wizard  who  could  thus 
bring  within  the  grasp  of  the  indolent  senses  what  had  been 
only  a  conjecture  of  the  intelligence. 

The  praise  of  the  audiences  found  an  echo  in  the 
press,  and  nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  to  turn  back 
now  and  read  that  in  the  devices  of  this  play  "  the  great  dram- 
atist had  proved  again  how  searching  and  thorough  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart." 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Boucicault  to  prove  how  foolish  and 
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fallacious  all  this  was,  and  how  absolutely  the  play  rested  for 
its  efficacy  upon  transitory  conditions. 

Long  afterwards,  in  one  of  those  desperate  moments  when 
he  took  down  an  old  manuscript  and  put  his  judgment  in  its 
place,  he  resolved  to  revive  '*  The  Siege  of  Lucknow.'*  He 
had  the  most  beautiful  theatre  in  New  York  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  once  beautiful  favorite,  Agnes  Robertson,  who  was 
the  first  to  hear  the  pibroch,  was  with  him.  Those  injudicious 
friends  who  always  insist  that  in  reviving  an  old  play,  you 
can  restore  the  original  impressions  made  by  it,  recounted  the 
original  triumph ;  rehearsed  the  original  effects,  and  recalled 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  glory  of  the  original  production. 

Then  it  was  done. 

What  was  once  an  "  inspiration  "  was  now  a  reminiscence. 

The  apathy  of  the  public  was  ghastly.  The  wizard  who 
had  appealed  to  events  and  to  the  senses,  had  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Other  sieges 
like  those  of  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans  had  intervened. 
Lucknow  as  an  event  had  been  pushed  into  the  uninteresting. 
And  the  senses  rested  at  the  conclusion  that  Agnes  Robertson 
Was  no  longer  beautiful. 

In  some  of  these  later  exploits,  the  playwright  disappears 
almost  entirely,  and  the  showman  fills  the  scene.  Our  admi- 
ration for  his  fertility  of  device  begins  to  give  way,  and  an 
astonishment  at  his  audacity  takes  its  place. 

Like  the  sensational  journalist,  when  he  found  that  events 
%did  not  happen  in  obedience  to  his  wants,  he  believed  it  to 
be  a  privilege  to  construct  them. 

And  thus  the  talent  which,  with  singular  modesty,  had 
declined  to  invent  plots,  expended  its  force  in  inventing 
rows. 

Whatever  Celtic  inheritance  he  had,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance at  this  juncture,  and  we  grew  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
shiUalah,  long  before  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  our  shilling. 

To  recount  the  Tipperary  experiences  of  a  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  would  make  an  amusing  theatrical  book ;  but  they 
would  not  be  edifying  in  an  essay. 

One  may  recall  a  few  of  the  more  astonishing  escapades 
of  the  showman  as  evidence  of  the  Baniumizing  effect  of 
a  purely  theatric  influence  upon  a  man  of  Boucicault's  tem- 
perament. 

The  effrontery  of  his  pen  in  London  when  he  produced 
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**  Formosa,"  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  anything  the  elder 
Dumas  accomplished  after  he  had  announced  his  doctrine  of 
"  The  Right  of  Conquest.'* 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Boucicault  brought  his  shillalah 
with  a  resounding  thwack  squarely  across  the  face  of  public 
decency  and  boldly  announced  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
over  his  name,  that  he  proposed  to  open  a  pathway  for  the 
theatre  through  the  sewers  of  London. 

This  piece  of  wholly  conscienceless  bravado  brought  all 
the  voluble  conservative  pens  to  his  aid  in  denouncing  the 
play  and  packing  the  house. 

When  he  went  back  to  London  later,  to  produce  "  The 
Shaughratm,"  the  premier  of  England  did  not  so  readily  fall 
into  his  snare.  The  Fenian  excitement  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  the  playwright  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Disraeli, 
demanding  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation  and  the  name  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Shaughraun,"  the  instant  release  of  the 
prisoners  then  under  sentence  for  treason. 

The  only  recorded  response  of  the  prime  minister  is  given 
by  the  late  F.  B.  Chattertou,  who  says  that  some  time  after- 
wards there  was  a  party  at  Lady  Waldegrave's  and  Bouci- 
cault's  name  was  mentioned.  Disraeli,  who  had  heard  it, 
turned  round  to  his  Secretary  and  said,  "  Boucicault,  Bouci- 
cault. A  strange  name ;  where  have  I  heard  it  bef oi*e  ?  Is  it 
some  one  in  the  conjuring  business  ?  " 

On  the  night  that  "The  Shaughraun"  was  produced  at 
Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
had  a  vituperative  and  scandalous  speech  "  fixed "  for  the 
cabal  of  critics  who  had  banded  together  to  slate  his  play, 
and  it  required  all  the  persuasion  and  authority  of  Mr.  Lester 
Wallack  to  prevent  its  explosion. 

The  next  day,  when  "  The  Shaughraun  "  was  known  to  be 
a  success,  he  laughingly  acknowledged  that  the  play  "  didn't 
need  it." 

On  another  occasion  he  made  a  flaming  announcement  that 
he  had  come  back  to  the  country  to  organize  the  theatre. 
The  age  was  ripe,  but  the  stage  was  rotten.  The  author  of 
"  London  Assurance  "  had  been  diverting  himself  with  melo- 
drama. It  was  his  duty  now  to  rehabilitate  dramatic  literature 
with  a  Congreve  comedy.  His  public  words  were,  "  Hitherto 
I  have  given  you  bunting.  I  propose  now  to  furnish  you 
with  point  lace." 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  became  of  "  Marriage." 
It  was  more  perishable  than  point  lace. 

Like  frost-work  filagree  it  disappeared  when  the  hot  breath 
of  the  multitude  touched  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Boucicault  desired  in 
this  play  to  overcome  the  prevalent  notion  that  he  did  not 
write  "  London  Assurance  "  unaided,  by  bringing  his  native 
wit  and  sagacity  back  to  intrinsic  chaiucter  and  elegant  dia- 
logue. 

The  play  was  not  \vithout  indications  of  a  strain  in  this 
direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  bring  back  tlie  sponta- 
neity and  sparkle  of  youth,  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  The 
public  did  not  care  for  '^  Marriage." 

One  is  compelled  now  to  accept  "  Marriage,"  "  Belle  La- 
mar," "Mimi,"  "Mora,"  and  "Daddy  O'Dowd,"  as  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault's  successive  catastrophes,  furnished  in  behalf  of  a 
rehabilitated  stage. 

These  are  days  in  his  later  career  when  it  would  seem  that 
he  cannot  adjust  his  skill  to  the  appetite  of  the  monster.  One 
after  anotlier  his  contributions  to  the  public  maw  are  spurned. 
He  flies  about  the  country  with  a  company  of  his  own,  play- 
ing these  pieces,  but  tliere  is  not  much  money  in  it,  and  lie 
returns  to  New  York  for  a  basis  of  operations. 

We  observe  him  as  lessee  and  manager  of  Booth's  theatre 
with  astonishment,  and  we  regard  his  brief  career  as  the 
partner  of  Mr.  William  Stuart  in  the  Park  theatre,  with 
ennui.  Has  his  facile  muse  deserted  him  ?  Where,  one  asks, 
is  the  rehabilitated  theatre  ?  Is  it  Booth's,  shorn  of  its  Pom- 
peian  beauty  and  debased  from  its  original  purpose  ? 

Evidently  it  was  not  in  the  organization,  nor  in  building 
up  by  patient  labor,  the  character  of  a  house,  that  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  talents  were  to  be  awakened  and  employed. 

We  must  find  a  manager  in  a  dilemma,  and,  needing  a 
quick  expedient,  see  Dion  Boucicault  operate. 

One  day  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  appealed  to  him  to  come  to 
the  help  of  the  Union  Square  theatre.  Nobly  and  promptly 
the  response  was  made.  "  We  want  a  new  play,"  they  said, 
"  to  fit  our  company."     "  You  shall  have  it,"  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Boucicault  heard  the  bugle  call  of  a  hundred  battles. 
He  went  to  Chiisterh's  and  bought  a  copy  of  Octave  Feuillet's 
"  La  Tentation."     He  translated  it,  and  inserted  an  Irishman 
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in  the  middle.     He  made  his  usual  terms ;  — a  percentage  of 
the  receipts. 

It  was  produced  with  an  extraordinary  company  as  "  Led 
Astray,  by  Dion  Boucicault."  It  was  an  instant  success.  It 
saved  the  theatre.  On  an  investment  of  twenty-five  cents,  Mr. 
Boucicault  probably  made  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  this  transaction,  the  ethics  are  not  as  urgent  as  the 
exigency.  The  claim  of  the  piqued  management  that  it 
could  have  bought  and  translated  the  book  and  secured  the 
same  results  without  paying  an  author's  royalties,  does  not 
hold.  In  the  first  place  it  never  would  have  thought  of  the 
book.  In  the  second  place,  something,  perhaps  everything, 
was  due  to  the  supervising  sagacity  expended  on  the  produc- 
tion rather  than  on  the  translation. 

This  experience  is,  however,  not  at  all  unique  in  this  man's 
history,  and  it  is  in  a  sense  repeated  in  the  production  of  his 
final  success  "  The  Shaughraun." 

It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  the  ethics,  but  to  com- 
prehend the  exigency,  you  have  only  to  put  yourself  in  the 
manager's  place. 

His  problem  too  often  is,  not  How  shall  I  find  wings  to  soar 
into  literature?  but.  Where  shall  I  find  a  plank  to  keep  me 
from  going  to  the  devil? 

He  tries  to  coax  the  public  with  the  past,  and  revives  the 
English  classics.  Broadway  swims  past  these  ivied  restora- 
tions indifferently  on  the  rushing  present. 

Mr.  Wallaok's  later  experience  was  that  whenever  he  put 
the  moss-covered  comedies  on  his  stage,  the  grass  began  to 
grow  in  his  corridor. 

Antique  loveliness  on  Broadway  was  found  to  entail  con- 
temporaneous loneliness. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  the  management  is  figuring  with 
a  pencil,  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  reach  the  poorhouse  or 
the  insane  asylum,  on  the  narrow  and  exclusive  path. 

This  in  the  abstract  may  be  pusillanimity.  In  the  con- 
crete, it  is  self-preservation. 

The  moment  the  public  stay  away  from  a  theatre,  these 
apparitions  of  failure  begin  to  skulk  in  the  box  office.  The 
very  enthusiasm  of  a  *'  small  but  select "  audience  is  ominous. 
It  is  too  sympathetic.  It  seems  to  indicate  to  the  manager 
that  these  people  know  he  is  in  the  woods  and  are  doing  the 
whistling  for  him. 
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At  such  despondent  moments  there  is  apt  to  be  wafted 
back  to  his  recollection  the  historic  platitude  of  the  Necro- 
mancer.    "  Shakespeare  spells  ruin,  and  Byron  bankruptcy." 

With  the  recollection  almost  invariably  came  the  in- 
duction that  to  write  "  Boucicault "  across  any  of  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  French  drama  was,  for  the  theatre,  to  be  born 
again. 

The  foyer  is  as  superstitious  as  the  forecastle. 

The  temple  which  always  had  a  horse  shoe  nailed  over  its 
door  in  its  prosperity,  always  kept  a  shrine  for  Boucicault  in 
its  adversity. 

He  had  a  habit  of  walking  into  the  temple,  accidentally, 
at  such  crises. 

He  walked  into  Wallack's  at  this  particular  crisis.  He 
was  somewhat  impecunious,  but  self  reliant.  At  the  moment 
public  attention  was  diverted  to  other  gods.  There  was  a 
dumb  sense  in  the  community  that  "Mimi"  and  "Mora" 
and  '^  Belle  Lamar "  had  marked  the  limits  of  his  exploits 
with  exhaustion,  and  "  Led  Astray  "  had  proved  that  adapta- 
tion ended  at  last  in  literal  translation. 

I  say  he  walked  in.  Perhaps  I  should  say  he  sidled  in 
without  authority  and  without  goods. 

But  he  stayed  a  year  and  came  out  like  ep.  army  with 
banners. 

He  had  produced  "  The  Shaughraun." 

Greater  and  nobler  plays  lie  like  wrecks  all  along  the 
record. 

A  more  phenomenal  public  triumph  cannot  be  mentioned. 

Surely  Disraeli  was  right.  A  conjuror.  In  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  final  rehearsal  of  the  play,  all  the  conditions 
of  the  house  were  changed,  and  all  its  traditions  violated. 

The  management  retired  with  a  show  of  horror  to  the 
privacy  of  chuckling  satisfaction.  The  theatre  which  yes- 
terday was  regarded  as  behind  the  age,  strode  over  night 
into  the  van  of  success,  and  the  conjuror  himself,  trans- 
formed into  "  Con,"  had  not  only  saved  the  management, 
but  had  renewed  his  own  youth. 

In  the  blare  and  blazon  of  success,  it  was  vain  to  ask 
."Where  did  he  get  it  ?  "  The  exultant  voice  of  the  multitude 
cried  "  See  where  he  has  landed  it  1 " 

The  anima  was  of  no  account  in  the  face  of  the  animation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  approximate  verification  that  Dion  Bouci- 
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cault  received  as  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  "  Shaughraun  " 
over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  beyond  the  mathematics  of  even  those  who  knew  him 
best,  to  tell  what  he  did  with  the  money. 

Nor  is  it  a  gmcious  inquiry  to  make.  At  this  point  of 
view,  when  his  good  fellowship,  his  profligate  generosity,  his 
magnificent  recklessness,  are  not  yet  cold  in  our  contempla- 
tion, one  may  be  excused  for  giving  way  to  a  dazed  wonder 
not  unmingled  with  admiration  at  the  strange  career  and  the 
stranger  endowment  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  world 
that  called  him  profligate  and  purloiner,  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  prince,  and  whatever  his  vicissitudes  or  his  ab- 
errations, he  still  carried  the  lamp  of  Aladdin.  Criticism  is 
confused  in  following  the  eccentricities  of  such  an  orbit,  and 
biography  must  borrow  patience  of  time.  To  separate  the 
Bohemian  from  the  Boetian  is  child's  play  to  the  synthetic 
task  of  finding  the  philosopher,  the  adventurer,  the  cynic,  the 
wizard,  and  the  wit  in  the  dazzling  corona  of  this  meteor. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  "  men  of  the  world  "  as 
if  we  wished  to  distinguish  them  from  the  enfans  perdus  who 
are  not  of  it.  But  here  we  encounter  the  cosmopolite,  the 
bon-vivant,  the  master  workman,  the  litterateur  whose  pen 
veas  always  sharpened  by  his  wits,  the  operator  who  made  a 
boui;se  of  the  playhouse,  and  turned  the  capitals  of  the 
world  upside  down,  and  while  we  are  contemplating  him,  the 
memory  of  the  tears  and  laughter,  of  the  people  makes  us 
wonder  if  there  was  not  somewhere  in  him  the  pathos  of 
Berangerand  the  sportiveness  of  Aiistophanes. 

It  were  premature  arrogance  for  me  to  draw  the  moral  of 
Boucicault's  career.  Let  me  at  least  wait  until  the  smell  of 
the  trampled  grass  is  out  of  my  sense.  Mankind  makes  its 
cenotaphs  of  justice  slowly. 

Some  sadness  in  all  the  splendors,  that  is  enhanced  by  the 
mere  effort  to  trace  them. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  may  have  shared  it,  for  T  have  a 
letter  from  him  written  only  two  weeks  before  he  died.  In 
it  he  says :  — 

"  It  has  been  a  long  jig,  my  boy,  and  I  am  just  beginning 
•to  see  the  pathos  of  it.  I  have  written  for  a  monster  who 
forgets.'* 


"THROWN  IN  WITH  THE  CITY'S  DEAD." 


BY   HELEN  H.   GARDENEE. 


I  BEAD  that  headline.  Then  I  asked  myself :  Why  should 
the  city's  dead  be  thrown  in  f 

Where  and  how  are  they  thrown  in?  Why  are  they 
thrown  in  ? 

Why,  in  a  civilized  land,  should  such  an  expression  as 
that  arouse  no  surprise, — be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course? 
What  is  its  full  meaning?  Are  others  as  little  informed 
upon  the  subject  as  I  ?  Would  the  city's  dead  continue  to  be 
thrown  in  if  the  public  stopped  to  think ;  if  it  understood  the 
meaning  of  that  single,  obscure  headline?  Believing  that 
the  power  of  a  free  and  fearless  press  is  the'  greatest  power 
for  good  that  has  yet  been  devised;  and  believing  most 
sincerely,  that  wrongs  grow  greatest  where  silence  is  im- 
posed or  ignorance  of  the  facts  stands  between  the  wrong 
doer,  or  the  wrong  deed,  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  I 
decided  to  learn  and  to  tell  just  the  meaning  —  all  of  the 
meanmg  —  of  those  six  sadly  and  shockingly  suggestive 
words. 

Suppose  you  chanced  to  be  very  poor  and  to  die  in  New 
York ;  or  suppose  unknown  to  you,  your  mother,  a  stranger 
passing  through  the  city,  were  to  die  suddenly.  Suppose, 
in  either  case,  no  money  were  forthcoming  to  bury  the  body, 
would  it  be  treated  as  well,  with  as  humane  and  civilized  con- 
sideration as  if  the  question  of  money  were  not  in  the  case  ? 
We  are  fond  of  talking  about  giving  "tender  Christian 
burial,"  and  of  showing  horror  and  disgust  for  those  who 
may  wilfully  accept  other  methods.  We  are  fond  of  saying 
that  death  levels  all  distinctions.     Let  us  see. 

The  island  where  the  city's  dead  are  buried  —  that  is,  all 
the  friendless  and  poor  or  unidentified,  who  are  not  cared  for 
by  some  church  or  society  —  is  a  mere  scrap  of  land,  from 
almost  any  point  of  which  you  easily  overlook  it  all,  with 
its  marshy  border  and  desolate,  unkempt  surface.  It  con- 
tains, as  the  officer  in  charge  told  me,  about  seventy-nine 
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acres  at  low  tide.  At  high  tide  much  of  the  border  is  sub- 
merged. Upon  this  scrap  of  land  —  about  one  mile  long  and 
less  than  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  widest  point  —  is  concen- 
trated so  much  of  nusery  and  human  sorrow  and  anguish, 
that  it  is  diflBicult  to  either  grasp  the  idea  oneself  or  convey 
it  to  others. 

There  are  three  classes  of  dead  sent  here  by  the  city. 
Those  who  are  imbecile  or  insane  —  dead  to  thought  or 
reason ;  those  who  are  dead  to  society  and  hope  —  medium 
term  criminals  ;  and  those  whom  want,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
and  wrong  can  touch  no  more  after  it  stamps  its  last  indig- 
nity upon  their  dishonored  clay.  I  will  deal  first  with  these 
happier  ones  who  have  reached  the  end  of  the  journey  which 
the  other  two  classes  sit  waiting  for.  Or,  perhaps  some  of 
them  stand  somewhat  defiantly  as  they  look  on  what  they 
know  is  to  be  their  own  last  home,  and  recognize  the  estimate 
placed  upon  them  by  civilized.  Christian  society. 

Upon  this  scrap  of  land  there  are  already  buried  —  or 
"  thrown  in  "  —  over  seventy  thousand  bodies.  Stop  and  think 
what  that  means.  It  is  a  large  city,  we  have  but  few  larger 
in  this  country.  Remember  that  this  island  is  about  one 
mile  long  and  less  than  a  half  mile  wide  at  the  widest  point. 
In  places  it  is  not  much  wider  than  Broadway. 

The  spot  on  which  those  seventy  thousand  are  "thrown 
in  "  is  but  a  small  part  of  this  miniature  island.  This  is  laid 
ofif  in  plots  with  paths  between.  These  sections  are  forty-five 
feet  by  fifteen,  and  are  dug  out  seven  feet  deep.  Again,  stop 
and  picture  that.  It  loo^  like  the  beginning  of  a  cellar  for 
a  small  city  house.  But  in  that  little  cellar  is  buried  one 
hundred  and  ffty  bodieSj  packed  three  deep.  Remembering 
the  depth  of  a  coffin,  and  remembering  that  a  layer  of  earth 
is  put  on  each,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  about  how  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  lies  festering  seventy  thousand  bodies.  They 
are  not  in  metallic  cases  as  may  well  be  imagined ;  but  I  need 
only  add  that  I  could  distinctly  see  the  corpse  through  wide 
cracks  in  almost  every  rough  board  box,  for  you  to  understand 
that  sickening  odors  and  deadly  gases  are  nowhere  absent. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  to  add  before  this  picture  can 
be  grasped.  Three  of  these  trenches  are  kept  constantly 
open.  This  means  that  something  like  four  hundred  bodies, 
dead  from  three  days  to  two  weeks,  lie  in  open  pine  boxes 
almost  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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You  will  say,  "  That  is  bad,  but  the  island  is  far  away  and 
is  for  the  dead  only.  They  cannot  injure  each  other."  If  that 
were  true,  a  part  of  the  ghastly  horror  would  be  removed, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  city  sends  two  other  classes  of  dead 
here.  Two  classes  who  are  beyond  hope,  perhaps,  but  surely 
not  beyond  injury  and  a  right  to  consideration  by  those  who 
claim  to  be  civilized. 

Standing  near  the  "  general "  or  Protestant  trench  —  for 
while  Christian  society  permits  its  poor  and  unknown  to  be 
buried  in  trenches  three  deep ;  while  it  forces  its  other  poor 
and  friendless  to  dig  the  trenches  and  "  throw  in "  their 
brother  unfortunates ;  while  it  condemns  its  imbeciles  and 
lunatics  to  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  poisoned 
air  and  earth  of  this  island,  it  cannot  permit  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  dead  to  lie  in  the  same  trenches!  —  standing 
near  the  general  trench,  in  air  too  foul  to  describe,  where  five 
*'  short  term  men  "  were  working  to  lower  their  brothers,  the 
officer  explained. 

"  We  have  to  keep  three  trenches  open  all  the  time,  be- 
cause the  Catholics  have  to  go  in  consecrated  ground  and 
they  don't  allow  the  '  generals '  and  Protestants  in  there. 
Then  the  other  trench  is  for  dissected  bodies  from  hospitals 
and  the  like." 

*'  Are  not  many,  indeed  most  of  those,  also.  Catholics  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so ;  but  they  don't  go  in  consecrated 
ground,  because  they  aint  whole."  This  with  no  se^e  of 
levity. 

"  Are  not  many  of  the  unknown  likely  to  be  Catholics, 
too?" 

"  Yes,  but  when  we  find  that  out  afterward,  we  dig  them 
out  if  they  were  not  suicides,  and  put  them  in  the  other 
trench.  If  they  were  suicides,  of  course,  they  have  to  stay 
with  the  generals.  You  see,  we  number  each  section ;  then 
we  number  each  box,  and  begin  at  one  end  with  number  one 
and  lay  them  right  along,  so  a  record  is  kept  and  you  can  dig 
any  one  out  at  any  time." 

**  Then  this  earth  —  if  we  may  call  it  so  —  is  constantly 
being  dug  into  and  opened  up  ?  "  I  queried.  "  I  should  think 
it  would  kill  the  men  who  work,  and  the  insane  and  imbecile 
who  must  live  here." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "prisoners  have  to  do  what 
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they  are  told  to,  whether  it  kills  'em  or  not,  and  I  guess  it 
don't  hurt  the  idiots^  and  lunatic5s  none.  They're  past  hurt- 
ing.    They're  incurables.     They  never  leave  here." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  I  replied.  "  And  if  by  any  chance 
they  were  not  wholly  incurable  when  they  came,  I  should 
suppose  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  be.  Where 
does  the  drinking  water  come  from  ?  " 

''  Drive  wells,  and  —  " 

''  What !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  spite  of  my  determination  when 
I  went  that  I  would  show  surprise  at  nothing. 

He  looked  at  me  in  wonder. 

"  Yes,  it  is  easy  to  drive  wells  here.     Get  water  easy." 

There  is  one  road  from  end  to  end  of  the  island.  The 
houses  for  the  male  lunatics  and  imbeciles  are  on  the 
highest  point  overlooking  at  all  times  the  trenches  and  at  all 
times  within  hearing  of  whatever  goes  on  there.  The  odors 
are  everywhere,  so  that  night  and  day,  every  one  who  is  on 
the  island  breathes  nothing  else  but  this  polluted  air,  except 
as  a  strong  wind  blows  it,  at  times,  from  one  direction  over 
another.  The  women's  quarters  —  much  larger  and  better 
houses  —  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  island.  Not  all  of 
these  overlook  the  trenches. 

Every  fair  day  all  these  wretched  creatures  are  taken  out  to 
walk.  Where  ?  Along  this  one  road ;  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  beside  the  "  dead  trenches."  To  step  aside  is  to 
walk  on  "  graves  "  for  about  half  the  way.  We  sometimes 
smile  over  the  old  joke  that  the  Blue  Laws  allowed  nothing 
more  cheerful  than  a  walk  to  the  cemetery  on  Sunday.  All 
days  are-  Sundays  to  these  wretches  who  depend  on  the 
'*  civilized  "  charity  of  our  city.  All  laws  are  very,  very 
blue  ;  all  walks  lead  through  what  can  by  only  the  wildest 
abandon  of  charity  be  called  by  so  happy  a  name  as  a  * 'ceme- 
tery," and  even  the  air  and  water  the  city  gives  them  is  nei- 
ther air  nor  water  ;  it  is  pollution. 

A  gentleman  by  my  side  watched  the  long  procession  of 
helpless  creatures  walk  past.  One  man  waved  his  hand  to 
me  and  mumbled  something  and  smiled  —  then  he  called 
back,  "  Wie  gehts?  Wie  gehts  ?  "  and  smiled  again.  Several 
of  the  wretched  creatures  laughed  at  him;  but  when  I 
smiled  and  bowed,  nearly  half  of  the  line  of  three  hundred, 
turned  and  joined  in  his  salutation.  They  filed  past  four 
times  (the  whole  walk  is  so  short),  and  they  did  not  fail 
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each  time  to  recognize  me  and  bid  for  recognition.  If  they 
know  me  as  a  stranger,  I  thought,  they  know  enough  to 
understand  something  of  all  this  ghastliness.  The  line  of 
women  was  a  long,  long  line.  I  was  told  that  in  all  there 
were  fourteen  hundred  women,  and  nearly  five  hundred  men 
on  the  island.  The  line  of  women  broke  now  and  then  as 
some  poor  creatures  would  run  put  on  to  the  grass  and  pluck 
a  weed  or  flower,  and  hold  it  gayly  up  or  hide  it  in  her 
skirts.  One  waved  her  hand  at  us,  and  said  in  tones  that 
indicated  that  she  was  trying  to  assume  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  a  public  speaker :  "  The  Lord  deserteth  not  His 
chosen  1 "  I  did  not  know  whether,  in  her  poor  brain,  they 
or  we  represented  the  chosen  who  were  not  to  be  deserted. 
Another  said  gayly  and  in  the  assumed  lisp  and  voice  of  a 
little  girl  (although  she  must  have  been  past  fifty), 
"  There's  papa,  oh,  papa,  papa,  papa  1  My  papa  1 "  This 
to  the  gentleman  who  stood  beside  me.  He  smiled,  and 
waved  his  hand  to  her.     Then  he  said,  between  his  teeth : 

*'  Civilized  savages  I    To  have  them  here  !  " 

"  It  don't  hurt  'em,"  said  the  officer  beside  us.  "  They're 
incurables.  They  won't  any  of  'em  remember  what  they 
saw  for  ten  minutes.  People  don't  understand  crazy  folks 
and  idiots.  They're  the  easiest  cowed  people  in  the  world. 
Long  as  they  know  they're  watched,  they'll  do  whatever  you 
tell  them  —  this  kind  will.     They're  harmless." 

"  But  why  have  them  here  ?  "  I  insisted.  *'  If  they  are  to 
be  poisoned,  why  not  do  it  more  quickly  and  —  " 

"  Poisoned  I  "  he  exclaimed,  astonished.  "  Why,  if  one  of 
the  attendants  was  caught  even  striking  one,  he'd  be  dis- 
missed quick.  They  get  treated  well.  Only  it  is  hard  to 
keep  attendants.  We  can't  get  'em  to  stay  here  more  than  a 
month  or  so — ^just  till  they  get  paid.  We  have  to  go  to  the  raw 
immigrants  to  get  them  even  then.     Nobody  else  will  come." 

"  Naturally,"  remarked  the  gentleman  beside  me. 

"  Yes,  it's  kind  of  natural.  This  kind  of  folks  are  hard 
to  work  with,  and  the  men  attendants  get  only  about  seven- 
teen to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  the  women  from  ten  to 
twelve  dollars." 

"So  the  attendants  of  these  helpless  creatures  are  raw 
immigrants,"  I  said ;  "  who,  perhaps,  do  not  speak  English, 
who  are  constantly  changing.  The  water  they  get  is  from 
driven  wells,  the  sights  and  exercise  are  obtained  from  and 
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in  and  by  the  dead  trenches.  The  air  they  breathe  is  like 
this,  night  and  day,  you  say,  and  no  one  ever  leaves  alive 
when  once  sent  here." 

"  No  one." 

"  Who  does  the  work  — the  digging,  the  burying,  the  hand- 
ling of  the  dead,  the  carting,  and  the  work  for  the  insane?  " 

"  Medium  term  prisoners.  All  these  are  from  one  to  six 
months'  men,"  waving  his  hand  over  the  men  working  below 
us  in  the  horrible  trench. 

"  Do  you  think  they  leave  here  with  an  admiration  for  our 
S3rstem  of  caring  for  the  city's  dead  —  whether  the  death  be 
social,  mental,  or  physical  ?  Do  they  go  back  with  a  desire 
to  reform  and  become  like  those  who  devise  and  conduct  this 
sort  of  thing  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  Why,  it's  just  a  picnic  for  them  to  come  up  here.  You 
can't  hardly  keep  'em  away  with  a  club.  Of  course,  the  same 
ones  don't  work  right  here  long ;  but  when  a  fellow  gets  sent 
up  to  any  of  these  places,  he  comes  over  and  over  until  he 
gets  ambitious  to  go  to  Sing  Sing  and  be  higher  toned." 

I  thought  of  the  same  information  given  me  at  the  Police 
and  Criminal  Courts  a  little  while  ago.  I  wondered  if  there 
might  not  be  some  flaw  somewhere  in  the  whole  refoi-matory 
and  punitive  system.  From  the  time  a  fourteen  year-old 
boy  is  taken  up  for  breaking  a  window ;  sent  to  the  reform 
school,  where  he  is  herded  with  older  and  worse  boys,  until  he 
passes  through  the  police  court  again,  —  let  us  say  at  sixteen, 
as  a  "  ten-day  drunk,"  —  to  herd  again  in  a  windowless 
prison  van,  packed  close  with  fifteen  hardened  criminals  (as 
I  saw  a  messenger  boy  of  fifteen  on  my  way  to  the  island), 
and  taken  where  for  ten  days  he  enjoys  the  society  of  the 
most  abandoned ;  returns  to  town  the  companion  of  thieves ; 
and  goes  the  next  time  for  three  or  six  months  for  petit  lar- 
ceny, then  for  some  graver  crime,  on  and  up.  At  last, 
when  he  has  no  more  to  learn  or  to  teach,  he  is  given  a  cell 
or  room  alone  until  the  State  relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of 
following  the  course  which  has  been  mapped  out  for  and 
steadily  followed  by  so  many.  He  knows  when  he  is  a  three 
months'  man  where  he  is  going  at  last.  Has  he  not  helped 
to  dig  the  trenches  for  the  men  who  looked  so  hard  and  vile  to 
him  when  he  broke  that  window  and  stood  in  Police  Court  by 
their  sides  ? 
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Perhaps  you  will  ask :  "  Why  did  he  not  take  the  warn- 
ing, and  follow  another  course,  turn  the  other  way  ?  " 

Perchance  it  might  be  asked  on  the  other  hand  —  since 
court,  and  morgue,  and  cemetery  officials  unite  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  above  record  is  almost  universal,  and  that  our 
present  methods  not  only  do  not  reform,  but  actually  prevent 
the  reform  of  offenders  —  why  this  system  is  still  followed 
by  the  State,  and  if  the  warning  has  not  been  ample  and 
severe  here,  also. 

Are  we  to  expect  greater  wisdom,  more  far-eeeing  judg- 
ment and  a  loftier  aim  in  these  unfortunates  of  society  than 
is  developed  in  those  who  control  them  ? 

Since  it  is  all  such  a  dismal  failure,  why  not  plan  a 
better  way  ?  Why  not  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  to 
keep  offenders  apart  ?  W  hy  herd  them  —  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different —  together,  in  the  jtage  of  their  career  when  there 
is  hope  for  some,  at  least,  to  reform ;  and  begin  to  separate 
them  only  when  the  last  mile  of  the  road  is  reached  ? 

Why,  if  the  city  must  bury  its  dead  in  trenches  and  under 
the  conditions  only  half  described  above  (because  much  of 
it  is  too  sickening  to  present),  why,  if  cremation  or  some 
better  mode  of  burirJ.  is  not  possible  —  and  certainly  I  think 
it  is  —  why,  at  least,  need  the  awful,  the  ghastly,  the  inhu- 
man combination  be  made  of  burying  together  medium  term 
criminals,  imbeciles,  lunatics,  and  thousands  of  corpses  all 
on  one  mere  scrap  of  land?  If  a  seven-foot  mass  of  cor- 
ruption exhaling  through  the  air  and  percolating  through 
land  and  water  must  be  devoted  to  the  poor  of  a  great  city, 
why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  civilized  or  humane,  permit 
any  living  thing  to  he.  detained  and  poisoned  on  the  same  bit 
of  earth? 

I  saw  a  woman  who  had  come  to  visit  her  mother  who  was 
one  of  these  poor,  insane  creatures.  "  I  can't  afford  to  keep 
her  at  home,"  she  said,  "and  then  at  times  she  gets  snags 
and  acts  so  that  people  are  afraid  of  her,  so  I  had  to  let  her 
come  here.     It  is  kind  of  a^vful,  isn't  it?  " 

I  thought  it  was  "  kind  of  awful,"  for  more  reasons  than 
the  poor  woman  could  realize,  for  she  was  so  used  to  foul  air 
and  knew  so  little  of  sanitary  conditions  that  she  was  merci- 
fully spared  certain  thoughts  that  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
authorities  also. 

"It  is   her  birthday  and  I  brought  her  this,"   she   said, 
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showing  me  a  colored  cookie.     "  She  will  like  it.     We  can. 
visit  here  one  day  each  month  if  we  have  friends.^' 

"  How  many  bodies  do  you  carry  each  week  ? "  I  asked 
of  the  captain  of  the  city  boat. 

"About  fifty,"  he  said.  But  later  on  both  he  and  the 
official  on  the  Island,  told  me  that  there  were  six  thousand 
buried  here  yearly,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  his  estimate  per 
week  was  less  than  half  what  it  should  have  been. 

I  looked  at  the  stack  of  pine  boxes,  the  ends  of  which 
showed  from  beneath  a  tarpaulin  on  the  deck. 

They  were  stacked  five  deep.  There  were  seven  wee  ones, 
hardly  larger  than  would  be  filled  by  a  good  sized  kitten. 

I  said :  "  They  are  so  very  small.  I  don't  see  how  a  baby 
was  put  inside." 

The  man  to  whom  I  spoke  —  a  deck  hand  who  was  a 
"  ten-day-self-committed,"  so  the  captain  told  me  later  — 
smiled  a  grim,  sly  smile  and  said :  — 

"  I  reckon  you're  allowin'  fer  trimmin's.  This  kind  don't 
get  pillers  and  satin  linin's.  It  don't  take  much  room  for  a 
baby  with  no  trimmin's  an'  mighty  little  clothes." 

"  Why  are  two  of  them  dark  wood  and  all  the  rest  light  ?  " 
I  asked  of  the  same  man. 

"  I  reckon  the  folks  of  them  two  had  a  few  cents  to  pay 
fer  gittin'  their  baby's  box  stained.  It  kind  of  looks  nicer 
to  them,  and  when  they  get  a  little  more'  money,  they'll 
come  and  get  it  dug  up  and  put  it  in  a  grave  by  itself  or 
some  other  place.  It  seems  kind  of  awful  to  some  folks  to 
have  their  little  baby  put  in  amongst  such  a  lot." 

He  said  it  aU  quite  simply,  quite  apologetically,  as  if  I 
might  think  it  rather  unreasonable  —  this  feeling  that  it  was 
"  kind  of  awful  to  think  of  the  baby  in  amongst  such  a  lot." 

At  that  time,  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  He 
showed  me  a  number  of  things  about  the  boxes  and  spoke  of 
the  open  cracks  and  knot  holes  through  which  one  could  see 
what  was  inside.     I  declined  to  look  after  the  first  glance. 

"  You  don't  mind  it  very  much  after  you're  used  to  it," 
he  said.     "  Of  course,  you  would,  but  I  mean  i^." 

I  began  to  understand  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

"  When  you're  a  prisoner,  you  get  used  to  a  good  deal," 
he  said,  later  on,  when  they  were  unloading  the  bodies  and 
some  of  the  men  looked  white  and  sick.     "  They're  new  to 
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it,"  he  explained  to  me.  ^^  It  makes  them  sick  and  scared ; 
but  it  won't  after\i  while." 

*'  Why  are  most  of  them  here  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Most  of  them 
look  honest  —  and  —  " 

"  Honest  1  "  he  exclaimed,  with  the  first  show  he  had 
made  of  rebellion  or  resentment.  "Honest!  Of  course 
most  of  us  are  honest.  It  is  liquor  does  it  mostly.  None 
of  us  are  thieves  — yet !  " 

I  noticed  the  "  us,"  but  still  evaded  putting  him  in  with 
the  rest. 

"Why  do  they  not  let  liquor  alone,  after  such  a  hard 
lesson  ?  " 

He  laughed.  He  had  a  red,  bloated,  but  not  a  bad  face. 
He  was  an  Englishman. 

"Some  of  us  cau't.  Some  don't  want  to,  and  some  — 
some  —  it  is  about  all  some  can  get." 

Later  on,  I  was  told  that  tUs  man  was  honSst,  a  good 
worker,  and  that  he  was  "  self  committed  to  get  the  liquor 
out  of  him.  He's  been  here  before.  When  he  gets  out, 
he  will  be  drunk  before  he  gets  three  blocks  away  from 
the  dock,  and  he'll  be  sent  here  again  —  or  to  the  Island  1 " 

"And  has  this  system  gone  on  for  a  hundred  years,"  I 
asked,  "  without  finding  some  remedy  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  the  women  began  to  take  a  hand,  some  little 
has  been  done,"  the  officer  replied.  "They  built  a  coffee 
and  lodging  house  right  near  the  landing,  and  take  return- 
ing prisoners  there,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  work  if  they 
want  to  —  in  a  broom  factory  they  built.  Some  get  a  start 
that  way  and  if  they  work  and  are  honest,  they  get  a  letter 
saying  so  when  they  find  better  places.  It  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  but  it  helps  a  few." 

"It  looks  a  little  as  if  women  were  to  take  a  hand  in 
public,  municipal,  or  governmental  affairs,  that  reform,  and 
not  punishment,  might  be  made  the  object  of  imprisonment 
if  imprisonment  became  necessary,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  Politics  is  no  place  for  women.  This  they  are  doing  is 
charity.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  they  got  no  business 
meddling  with  city  government,  and  courts,  and  prisoners 
only  as  charity." 

"  Yet  you  say  that,  for  a  hundred  years,  those  who  look 
after  the  criminal  population,  thought  very  little  of  helping 
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the  men  who  came  out,  much  less  did  they  think  of  begin- 
ning at  the  other  end  and  trying  to  keep  them  from  going 
in.  Women  have  been  allowed  to  devise  public  chanties, 
even,  for  only  a  few  years  past.  They  had  no  experience 
in  building  manufactories  and  conducting  coffee  and  lodging 
houses ;  they  have  but  little  money  of  their  own  to  put  into 
such  things  and  yet  they  have  bethought  them  to  start,  in 
embryo,  right  here  where  the  returning  convict  lands, 
what  appears  to  have  vast  possibilities  as  you  say.  Now 
if  this  effort  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  want  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  in  municipal  government, 
don't  you  think  it  might  go  even  nearer  the  root  of  the 
matter  and  do  more  good  ?  " 
j  "How  would  you  like  to   be   a   ward   politician   and   a 

j  heeler?"  he  inquired,  wiping  a  smile  away  and  looking  at 

I  my  gloves. 

"  I  should  not  like  it  at  all." 

"  Well,  now,  look  at  that  I    Of  course  no  lady  would,  so — " 

*'  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  world  might  get  on 
fairly  comfortably  without  having  *  heelers '  and  '  ward  poli- 
ticians '  —  in  the  sense  you  mean  —  in  municipal  or  state 
government?  And  that  it  might  be  better  without  such 
crifne  producers  ?  "  I  added,  as  he  began  to  laugh. 

"You  women  are  always  visionary.  Never  practical. 
You  —  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  the  one  and  only  really  practical 
measure  yet  taken  to  reduce  the  criminal  population  as 
it  returns  from  the  Islands  was  invented  and  is  conducted  by 
women  and  —  " 

"  You  can  just  make  up  your  mind  that  in  every  family  of 
six  there'll  be  one  hypocrite  and  one  fool,  either  one  of 
which  is  liable  to  be  f ,  criminal,  too,  and  the  state  has  got 
to  take  care  of  'em  somehow.  But  the  prisons  are  getting 
too  full  and  the  Almshouses  and  Insane  Asylums  are 
growing  very  large.  But  there  is  the  Two  Brothers'  Island. 
I've  got  to  attend  to  my  business  now.  Take  the  trip  with 
!  me  again  some  time." 

But  it  seems  to  me,  I  shall  not  need  to  go  again,  and  that 
no  judge  or  legislator  would  need  to  take  the  journey  more 
than  once,  unless,  perchance,  he  took  it  in  the  person  of 
either  the  hypocrite  or  the  fool  of  his  family ;  which,  let  us 
hope,  no  judge  and  no  legislator  is  in  a  position  to  do. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PRESIDENT  E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS,  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 


All  will  agree  that  patriotism  is  a  very  important  interest, 
that  the  public  schools  can  be  made  greatly  to  promote  it,  and 
that  they  may  of  right  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  nay, 
ought  to  be  so  employed.  There  is,  in  fact,  special  fitness  in 
effort  to  stimulate  patriotism  among  pupils  in  these  schools. 
It  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  public  school  to  make  good 
citizens.  Under  our  theory  of  government,  the  public  school 
does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  any  man  as  man,  but  to  com- 
plete each  pupil's  civic  character,  because,  without  education, 
he  cannot  be  a  perfectly  safe  or  useful  member  of  the  body 
politic.  Only  when  this  is  understood  and  emphasized  can 
we  defend  our  school  system  from  the  common  charge  of 
being  socialistic.  Only  so  can  we  show  a  clear  right  to  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  public  education.  It  cannot  be  too  ear- 
nestly impressed  upon  us  that  our  schools  exist  for  a  public 
purpose?,  and  that  they  fail,  as  public  schools,  save  as  they 
subserve  this  purpose. 

The  interesting  question  is :  How  can  such  a  beneficent 
result  be  brought  about?  Touching  more  exactly  our  present 
discussion,  how  can  the  public  school  instruction,  which  so 
many  of  us  are  engaged  in  imparting,  be  made  to  minister  in 
the  highest  degree  to  true  patriotic  sentiment  and  purpose  in 
our  pupils,  and  through  them  in  a  great  body  of  our  citizens  ? 

We  err  if  we  expect  to  attain  this  end  to  any  veiy  helpful 
extent  by  Fourth  of  July  oratory,  or  by  the  purchase  and 
raising  of  fiags,  according  to  the  pleasant  fashion  now  so  in 
vogue.  Indeed,  while  I  heartily  commend  this  custom  not- 
withstanding, I  fear  that  there  is  some  danger  in  our  day 
lest,  to  many,  the  United  States  flag  shall  become  a  fetich. 
As  the  mere  wearing  of  the  cross  cannot  constitute  one  a 
Christian,  simply  to  fly  the  national  emblem  over  our  school- 
houses  will  never,  by  itself,  make  us  staunch  devotees  of  this 
nation's  weal.  Not  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  what  the  stars 
and  stripes  stand  for :  liberty,  union,  rights,  law,  power  for 
good  among  the  nations  —  tiiese  are  the  legitimate  spurs  to 
our  enthusiasm  as  citizens.     And  in  speaking  up  for  these 
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and  for  the  other  exalted  attributes  of  our  national  character 
on  anniversary  days  and  at  other  times,  we  need  no  hysterical 
eloquence.  The  naked  truth,  soberly  told,  will  do  better. 
The  soaring  periods,  the  turgid  rhetoric,  the  pulmonary 
athleticism  with  which  Independence  used  to  be  celebrated, 
but  which  has  now  transferred  itself  mainly  to  Memorial 
Days  and  to  flag  raisings,  tells  for  exceeding  little. 

Of  stiU  less  avail  is  it  to  inculcate  a  partisan  or  a  sectional 
spirit,  or  to  try  and. make  boys  and  girls  believe  that  the  life 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  prevalence  of  this  or  that 
petty  policy.  From  all  such  special  pleas  much  is  to  be  feared, 
nothing  of  value  to  be  hoped. 

We  have  quite  too  many  citizens  who  identify  the  good  of 
their  party  or  section  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  can  find  no 
patriotism  in  anything  which  antagonizes  their  pet  views  or 
interests.  Holders  of  national  bonds,  we  notice,  are  always 
very  patriotic.  They  wish  the  nation  to  live  and  prosper ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  those  among  them  that  doubted  the  love 
of  country  of  other  people  who  urged  refunding  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  national 
debt  altogether. 

There  are  Protestants  who  would  deny  Catholics  their 
rights,  because  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  legally  any 
more  than  it  is  religiously  a  Protestant  land ;  and  there  ^re 
Catholics  whose  zeal  for  their  church  would  lead  them  fatally 
to  neglect  the  public  and  civic  elements  in  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  their  youth. 

The  Socialist  is  convinced  that  we  are  lost  unless  we  accept 
his  system ;  and  although  certain  that  evolution's  steps  are 
all  that  way,  spares  no  pains  to  aid  on  the  process.  The 
Anarchist  sees  no  hope  unless  the  state  shall  disappear  utterly. 
The  Communist  would  have  us  "  divide  and  conquer."  Many 
think  that  poverty  would  go,  and  with  it  all  manner  of  social 
ills,  did  we  did  not  tax  land  alone.  From  all  such  narrow- 
ness, whether  its  basis  be  geographical,  ecclesiastical,  political 
or  social,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

Nor  do  we  gain  aught  by  overlooking  the  vices  which 
fasten  upon  our  politics  and  upon  our  distinguished  citizens, 
past  or  present,  or  by  portraying  our  country's  possibilities  or 
virtues  as  greater  than  they  are,  either  absolutely  or  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  nations,  or  by  belittling  or  deny- 
ing the  very  grave  dangers  with  which  our  political  and 
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social  outlook  is  beset.  To  deify  Jefferson  or  Franklin  or 
even  Washington  is  bad.  Do  not  falsify  about  old  Federalists, 
Democrats,  or  Whigs,  either  in  the  way  of  slander  or  in  that 
of  idolatry.     It  will  not  profit. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  perfervid  speech  concerning  the 
grandeur  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  which,  power- 
fully as  it  may  build  up  national  self-conceit,  can  never 
advance  genuine  patriotism.  There  is  not  another  thoroughly 
civilized  country  under  the  sun  whose  cities  are  so  ill  ruled 
as  ours.  There  is  not  another  in  whose  government  the  laws 
of  political  economy  and  public  finance  are  so  little  studied 
or  so  flagrantly  defied.  (Our  methods  of  taxation  are  in  fact 
so  unreasonable  and  unjust  that  if  the  people  understood 
their  oppressiveness  our  government  would,  I  believe,  be 
overthrown  in  a  day,  as  was  the  old  regime  in  France.)  There 
is  not  a  second  country  tins  side  of  Turkey  whose  civil  service 
is  so  corrupt  as  ours,  or  where  special  fitness  is  so  little  re- 
garded as  by  us  in  selections  for  public  office.  In  no  other 
land  upon  the  planet  is  poverty  so  common  or  so  dire  in  pro- 
portion to  national  resources.  Our  system  of  pensions  is 
costlier  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the  very  worst  of  those 
European  military  systems  which  we  are  so  often  and  so 
properly  bidden  to  deplore,  and  its  total  effect  in  creating 
poverty  is  ten  times  as  bad.  Our  mail  system  is  far  from  the 
best.  So  of  our  school  organization.  So  and  more  also  of 
our  electoral  arrangements,  which  happily  we  have  just  begun 
to  amend.  Let  the  good  work  go  on !  In  several  other 
lands,  I  think,  common  justice  between  man  and  man  is  surer 
and  speedier  than  with  us. 

There  are  further  infelicities  which  we  simply  share  with 
other  peoples,  being  no  worse  off  than  they.  Here  as  else- 
where is  it  in  a  very  sad  sense  true  that  the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  That  is,  the  sills  of  society,  the 
masses  of  common  people,  blest  by  no  special  genius,  art, 
craft,  or  position,  but  forced  to  gain  their  living  by  the  basal 
industries,  count  for  less  and  less  as  the  years  pass.  The 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  circling  the  entire  horizon 
with  cloud,  badly  blackens  our  sky,  too,  and  I  do  not  mark  in 
that  cloud  aught  of  tendency  to  lift. 

A  portentous  danger,  peculiar  to  ourselves  as  a  nation, 
confronts  us  in  the  size  of  our  country  and  the  complexity  of 
our  civilization.     It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  find,  so  soon 
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after  a  four  years'  civil  war  which  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  dismemberment  of  our  union,  a  feeling  that  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  these  States  will  permanently  continue  a 
single  nation.  Yet  many  at  this  moment  share  that  feeling. 
We  hoped  after  the  war  that  railways  and  telegraphs  between 
sections,  with  the  increased  mingling  of  populations  and  of 
interests,  would  henceforth  perpetuate  in  our  people  that 
sense  of  unity  which,  as  history  has  shown,  must  characterize 
the  inhabitants  of  any  nation  destined  to  maintain  its  integ- 
rity. This  is  still  the  hope,  but  with  many  thoughtful  men 
it  is  little  more  than  hope.  The  sectional  spirit  which  killed 
Rome  is  powerfully  at  work  among  us.  Hardly  ever,  even 
before  our  war,  was  it  more  manifest  than  now.  The  East, 
the  South,  the  West,  the  Centre,  each  works  for  itself  as  if  it 
were  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  one  part 
have  little  concern  for  those  elsewhere. 

This  perilous  decentralization  in  feeling  not  only  co-exists 
with  the  legal  centralization  which  might  at  first  be  thought 
likely  to  counteract  it,  but  it  is  actually  helped  on  thereby. 
Centralization  of  power  in  our  national  arm  is  in  many  things 
advantageous.  Our  trouble  is  that,  in  important  points  where 
centralization  is  most  desirable,  we  are,  in  one  way  and 
another,  prevented  from  carrying  it  out,  while  it  is  most  bane- 
fuUy  carried  out  in  other  directions.  The  taxing  of  inter- 
state railways,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  effected  by  the 
federal  tax  machinery,  but  cannot  be  without  a  change  in 
our  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  inroad  upon 
local  self-government  yet  recorded  —  a  perfectly  needless  one, 
moreover, —  was  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
recent  case  of  Marshal  Neagle,  who  killed  Judge  Terry  in 
California.*     Your  neighbor  is  shot  dead  at  your  feet.     The 

*  It  occurred  on  Aug.  14, 1889,  at  Lathrop,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  where  Justice 
Field,  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court,  with  Neagle  for  his  body-guard,  having 
stopped  for  breakfast,  was  attacked  by  Terrv,  who  had  previously  threat- 
ened him.  Ko  one  doubts  that  Neagle  acted  legally  in  killing  Terry.  The 
question  is  whether  to  justify  him  by  State  or  by  United  States  law.  He 
was  acting  under  United  States  law  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  who  is  bound  by  the  constitution  to 
execute  the  law,  had  ordered  him  to  protect  Justice  Field.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  feeling  of  most  lawyers  who  have  examined  the  case,  that,  in  its  decision 
clearing  the  Marshal  an  having  shot  Terry  in  obedience  to  "  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  our  highest  Court  violently  widened  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase.  All  will  admit  that  the  powers  of  the  general  government  ought  to 
oe  interpreted  liberally;  but  to  transfer  judgment  upon  such  a  crime  as  homi- 
cide from  State  to  Federal  tribunals  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Had  the  affair 
occurred  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  or  had  Terry  been  a  less  influential 
desperado,  the  case  would  probably  have  been  left  to  the  State  courts. 
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shooter  is  arrested,  but  no  sooner  is  his  trial  begun  than  every 
wheel  of  local  justice  is  stopped  by  the  simple  notice  that 
the  shot  was  delivered  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Washing- 
ton. The  fact  that  in  this  instance  essential  justice  was  done 
does  not  deprive  the  case  of  its  enormity.  Sometime  it  will 
be  otherwise,  at  least  in  the  public  opinion  of  a  dozen  States. 
The  justice  of  the  vicinage,  that  fine  old  feature  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  will  then  be  felt  to  have  vanished ;  and  it  will  be 
a  wonder  if  some  new  Jeroboam  shall  not  raise  the  cry : 
"  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ?  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !  " 

As  in  the  disruption  of  Rome,  so  always:  When  the 
central  authority  of  a  vast  empire,  encroaching  little  by  little 
upon  dear  local  prerogatives,  grown  bolder  and  rougher,  too, 
through  its  might  and  its  immunity,  comes  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  remoter  sections  in  a  hard  and  unsympathetic  way, 
people  begin  to  feel  toward  it  as  toward  a  foreign  power,  and 
you  soon  have  the  best  sort  of  a  foundation  for  a  civil  war,  or 
an  attempt  at  revolution. 

Pardon  so  long  discussion  upon  this  sombre  side  of  our 
affairs.  What  I  wished  to  come  at  is  this,  —  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  keep  on  ignoring  or  extenuating  these  national  dis- 
eases and  dangers.  It  would  be  far  better  to  tell  the  truth 
about  them  in  any  event,  as  we  cannot  permanently  keep  up 
the  illusion.  It  is  immensely  better  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  falsity  distracts  alike  our  own  thought  and  that  of  our 
pupils  from  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  insisting  upon 
patriotism. 

Peace  needs  its  love  of  country  as  well  as  war.  The  honesty 
which  shall  recognize  the  ills  that  threaten  us,  the  courage 
to  fight  them,  the  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of 
liberty,  the  dogged  patience  required  to  hunt  out  of  office 
the  political  trickster,  the  zeal  to  bestir  oneself  early  and  late, 
in  the  face  of  apathy  and  contumely,  in  order  to  get  faithful 
and  competent  men  elected  to  office  and  to  raise  the  entire 
plane  of  the  civil  service  —  these  are  quite  as  needful  as 
the  bravery  which  sends  men  to  the  battlefield,  and  they  are 
indefinitely  harder  to  find. 

How,  then,  shall  we  best  promote  patriotism  in  our  public 
schools  and  through  them  in  the  State?  ^Before  following  up 
this  inquiry  in  a  more  positive  way,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  patriotism  is  of  various  kinds.  Much  patriotism  is 
simply  practical  or  interested  regard  for  one's  country,  spring- 
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ing  from  more  or  less  selfish  considerations.  Mere  bondholder 
patriotism  will  illustrate.  Another  variety  is  sentimental 
patriotism,  like  that  of  Leonidas  and  his  Three  Hundred,  in 
which, —  owing  to  persistent  education  and  association, —  coun- 
try has  come  to  stand  before  the  patriot's  soul  as  the  veritable 
chief  good,  to  be  fought  for  to  the  death  if  need  be,  he 
knows  not  why.  And  there  is,  thirdly,  rational  patriotism, 
like  that  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Madison,  which  is 
part  of  general  philanthropy,  a  love  of  one's  country,  begotten 
of  the  reasoned  conviction  that  such  country  has  been  called 
by  the  Power  above  to  an  eminent  role  in  the  upward  evolu- 
tion of  humanity. 

These  different  patriotisms  are  all  good.  Interested  patri- 
otism itself  is  better  than  none.  English  public  financiers 
argue  for  perpetuating  the  British  national  debt  on  the 
ground  that,  in  case  of  war  or  rebellion,  its  holders  would 
rally  with  all  their  influence  and  resources  to  save  the  state. 
Now,  bad  as  it  would  be  for  any  number  of  us  to  have  that 
sort  of  public  spirit  and  no  other,  all  citizens,  the  most  unself- 
ish with  the  rest,  share  and  must  share  to  an  extent  that  low 
form  of  zeal  for  the  state.  Such  an  affection  need  not  and 
could  not  be  wholly  wanting  in  any  commonwealth,  however 
insignificant,  unstoried,  and  ignoble.  The  Portuguese  might 
possess  it  as  well  as  the  Englishman :  the  Norwegian  as  truly 
as  the  German.  Patriotism  of  this  kind  needs  less  cultiva- 
tion than  the  choicer  varieties,  yet,  as  it  is  a  useful  and  in- 
dispensable quality  in  its  place,  it  should,  like  the  brute 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  be  fostered  so  far  as  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  nothing  nobler  than  itself. 

But,  mark  it  well,  this  is  not  the  patriotism  that  begets  he- 
roes. It  is  not  the  kind  that  a  nation  can  depend  upon  in 
the  hour  of  mortal  peril.  The  higher  varieties  are  then 
imperatively  needed,  the  kinds  which  do  not  spring  up  or  flour- 
ish spontaneously.  How  can  these  diviner  species  of  patriot- 
ism  be  had?  How  are  they  to  be  kept  ever  present,  strong 
and  vigorous  in  the  Republic  ? 

I  answer  that  neither  the  patriotism  of  Leonidas  nor  that 
of  Washington  can  be  made  to  germinate  in  the  human  breast 
on  simple  notification.  Neither  comes  as  the  mere  result  of 
teaching.  There  must  be  in  the  character  of  the  country  a 
basis  for  the  teaching.  Exhoit  me  as  you  may,  I  cannot  per- 
manently and  at  cost  to  myself  be  an  enthusiast  for  my  coun- 
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try,  unless  it  is  worthy  of  my  enthusiasm.  Lofty,  almighty 
love  is  to  be  steadily  evoked  only  for  the  country  which  can, 
and  that  in  some  moml  sense,  either  boast  a  great  past,  or 
exhibit  a  great  present,  or  promise  a  great  future,  or  two  or 
all  of  these  at  once. 

Whatever  we  can  do  to  perfect  the  schools  will  of  course 
tend  to  make  those  who  go  forth  from  them  thankful  if  not 
enthusiastic  citizens.  The  school,  we  have  seen,  is  an  agency 
of  the  state.  Every  pupil,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  so 
understands.  Make  the  blessings  of  his  school  days  as  rich 
and  as  colossal  as  you  can.  Give  him  reason  to  remember 
his  schooling  with  gratitude,  and  to  remember  it  forever. 
Crowd  good  things  upon  him ;  recognition  as  youy  peer,  uni- 
formly kind  treatment,  the  power  of  noble  examples,  the  best 
of  teaching.  The  good  thus  done  to  pupils  they  will  always 
tend  to  ascribe  to  the  state.  But  the  gratitude  hence  arising 
will  be  about  equally  strong,  whatever  rank  the  nation  in 
question  holds,  whatever  the  efficiency  or  the  moral  quality 
of  its  government.  It  will  conduce  to  patriotism,  but  will 
not  of  itself  engender  high  patiiotism. 

Again,  schools  can  do  a  great  deal  for  common  patriotism 
by  more  and  better  lessons  touching  the  theory,  the  facts, 
and  the  duties  of  civil  life. 

Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  political  and  social  science 
ought  to  begin  in  the  primary  schools,  as  soon  as  scholars  can 
read  well,  and  it  ought  never  to  cease  till  they  graduate. 

As  to  theory,  we  might  well  insist  more  than  has  yet  been 
done  that  government  is  a  necessary  good,  not  a  necessary 
evil.  Infinite  misconception  still  prevails  upon  this  point. 
How  can  children,  or  men  either,  be  radical  patriots,  think- 
ing of  the  state  so  meanly  as  many  do,  and  as  our  fathers  of 
the  revolutionary  epoch  quite  unanimously  did !  Evils  gather 
about  our  political  life,  of  course,  and  they  are  not  at  all  to 
be  excused,  because  associated  with  what  is  so  vitally  essential. 
But,  accursed  indeed  must  be  the  state,  if  such  a  state  can 
be  imagined,  which  would  not  be  infinitely  superior  to 
anarchy.  Not  a  man  among  us  duly  appreciates  the  daily, 
hourly,  perpetual  blessings  derived,  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  civil  order  about  him.  As  to  facts,  we  ought  in  oui* 
public  school  instruction  to  dwell  more  on  the  history  of 
liberty  in  early  and  modem  times,  as  well  as  upon  the  slow 
grow^  and  the  cost  of  liberty.    And  touching  duties,  we 
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might  point  out  not  only  the  obligatoriness  of  activity  in 
politics,  but  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  honest  participation 
in  political  office.  Very  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  cannot 
fully  discharge  their  calling  in  relation  to  the  state  simply 
by  regular  and  honest  votmg.  They  must  hold  office.  A 
political  career  should  be  looked  upon  as  something  to  be 
f  openly  sought  and  aspired  to  by  any  properly  qualified  man : 

not  as  a  gift,  gratuity,  or  honor,  from  politick  friends.  For 
the  man  to  seek  the  office,  if  only  he  is  the  right  man,  ought 
to  be  considered  no  disgrace,  but  a  thoroughly  honorable 
and  thankworthy  thing. 

Such  lessons  would  do  great  good  —  the  same  among 
American  youth  as  for  those  of  any  other  civilized  land,  say, 
France,  Chili,  or  Belgium. 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  however,  we  should  have  done  little 
to  build  patriotism  of  the  higher  orders.  If,  without  supply- 
ing this  lack,  we  should  try  to  rally  our  pupils  to  truly 
splendid  patriotism,  they  would  turn  upon  us  with  the 
demand  to  be  shown  something  splendidly  inspiring  about 
the  American  Republic,  its  history,  its  present  life,  its  out- 
look. Thank  Heaven,  we  should  have  a  long  and  eloquent 
story  to  recite.  Without  exaggeration,  I  am  sure,  we  could 
tell  what  would  fire  every  ingenuous  young  heart,  about  the 
proud  career  of  free  government  in  this  our  land,  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  into  a  single  political  power,  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  the  creation,  the  adoption,  the  stiengthen- 
ing,  and  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  With 
stUl  better  warrant  and  effect  might  we  dilate  upon  our 
country's  work  in  growing  the  noblest  manhood  yet  seen,  in 
educating  Europe  to  a  belief  in  free  institutions,  in  demon- 
strating that  a  republic  can  conduct  both  war  and  finance 
with  sobriety  and  vigor,  and  in  literally  creating  many  of  the 
most  humane  and  valuable  parts  of  modem  inteiiiational  law. 
Then,  sweeping  down  into  the  present,  one  could  asseverate 
in  all  truth  and  soberness,  that  in  spite  of  whatever  stains 
assoil  our  politics,  and  notwithstanding  the  volume  of  poison 
from  Europe  which  infects  our  population,  the  popular  heart 
is  still  sound,  the  common  will,  like  the  will  of  God,  slowly 
and  patiently  but  with  awful  vigor,  making  for  righteousness. 

So  strong  a  plea  could  any  one  of  us  urge  for  great  patri- 
I  otism  in  our  pupils,  and  it  would  be  a  strong  plea  indeed. 

Further,  believe  me,  it  would  avail  much. 
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And  yet,  somewhat  would  be  lacking  after  we  had  said  all 
that.  The  pupil  would  stiU  rejoin :  My  life  is  mainly  m 
the  future.  If  I  am  to  devote  myself  to  my  country  after 
the  example  of  Leonidas,  or  of  Washington,  tell  me  not  only 
of  its  past  and  of  its  present,  but  i)articularly  of  its  future. 
Will  our  beloved  America  continue  to  tread  the  exalted  road 
which  has  witnessed  her  career  thus  far,  or  is  she  one  day  to 
halt  in  her  mighty  march,  and  then  droop  and  perish  like  all 
the  republics  before  her? 

In  face  of  that  question  we  should,  of  course,  if  thoroughly 
temperate  and  discreet,  somewhat  lower  our  tone,  and  fall  to 
speaking  of  hopes  and  beliefs.  But  we  need  something 
mightier  than  hope.  The  final  motive  for  supreme  patriotism, 
can  be  present  only  in  proportion  to  one's  moral  certainty  of 
the  nation's  perpetual  grandeur.  Let  me  be  convinced,  let 
me  even  suspect,  that  the  Republic  of  my  love  has  had  its  day, 
and  is  soon  to  be  numbered  with  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  and 
the  rest,  I  cannot  present  you  the  virile  patriotism  which 
after  all  my  conscience  calls  upon  me  to  render. 

My  hope  of  this  country's  perpetuity  is  immensely  strong, 
as  strong  as  it  can  possibly  be  and  not  transcend  its  character 
as  hope ;  but  hope,  at  best,  lacks  the  red  color  of  ripened 
certitude.  * 

This  last,  crucial  condition  to  high  patriotism,  consisting  in 
assurance  that  the  Republic  is  to  live  forever,  it  devolves 
upon  the  schools  of  America  largely  to  create,  by  making  the 
nation  worthy  of  a  permanent  career.  The  nation  will  live  if 
it  deserves  to  live.  The  fittest  will  survive.  If,  as  "  human- 
ity sweeps  onward,"  we  as  a  nation  can  offer  it  the  proper 
vehicle,  the  Eternal  Spirit  will  never  dismiss  us  from  his 
service. 

Here,  then,  is  the  crowning  work  of  our  schools  in  aid  of 
patriotism ;  to  make  this  already  worthy  nation  worthier 
still.  On  the  schools  of  this  land,  high  and  low,  depends  in 
eminent  degree  the  question  of  its  eternal  life.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Church  they  must  see  to  it  that  righteousness 
abounds  more  and  more  among  the  people.  Out  of  them  in 
great  part  must  come  that  spiritual  life,  which  shall  quench 
our  huckstering  temper,  shame  into  the  abyss  our  base  politics, 
and  broaden  our  thought  from  sectional  to  national  themes. 
The  schools  must  grow  the  public  men,  ^vith  inspiring  policies, 
who  shall  dare  to  speak  again  of  the  divine  mission  of  America. 
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With  what  relief,  with  what  applause,  should  we  not 
receive  him,  were  God  pleased  once  more  to  turn  out  a  true 
statesman  within  our  borders,  insisting,  prophet-like,  upon 
our  national  duties  —  duties  to  the  other  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent, duties  to  the  world ! 

I  believe  to  be  true  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  remark  in  his 
"  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  that  either  Chinese,  Russian, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  to  become  predominant  upon 
the  globe.  Whether  or  not  it  shall  be  the  Saxon,  we,  rather 
than  England,  nyist  answer,  for  upon  us  remains  more  of  the 
dew  of  our  youth.  We  are  not  only  fresher,  we  are  freer, 
more  inventive,  and  tied  by  living  bonds  to  nearly  every 
nationality  on  earth. 

America  must  lead  in  the  future  civilization  of  our  race. 
God  has,  I  believe,  this  lasting  and  glorious  mission  for  the 
great  American  republic,  but  we  must  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  it.  The  dream  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  dream  of 
Mr.  Butterfield  will  some  day  be  realized.  More  than  this : 
—  not  always  will  that  morbid  notion  of  earlier  Americanism 
control  us,  that  we  are  perpetually  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  World.  \Vhy  should  we  thus  refrain? 
Wherein  is  it  fitting  that  the  fate  of  weaker  nations  and 
races  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Hie  islands  of  the  sea,  should 
forever  continue  to  be  decided  by  Germany,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  lands  of  a  civilization  confessedly 
less  ethical  than  ours?  Have  our  matchless  fortune  and 
power  been  given  us  for  naught  ?  Nay ;  noblesse  oblige  :  our 
privilege  puts  us  under  bond  to  help  the  weaker.  Where  is 
the  prophet-statesman — the  Mohammed  or  the  Savonorola  — 
who  shall  affectingly  expound  to  us  our  national  calling  ? 
The  schools  of  America  must  raise  him  up. 
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Ibsen's  social  dramas  are  becoming  very  well  known  among 
us.  Scholars  and  critics  read  them  and  find  in  them  a  new 
and  original  dramatic  form ;  the  fashionable  world  reads  one 
of  them  and  talks  about  them  all.  Their  tendency  is  usually 
condemned  both  in  the  review  and  in  the  drawing-room ;  and 
indeed  he  is  a  very  bold  thinker  who  in  our  society  will 
defend  the  denotement  of  a  DolVs  Souse.  However,  we  all 
know,  unless  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  world  about  us,  that 
society  has  its  ailments,  and  we  must  all  admit  that  the  diag- 
nosis made  by  the  fearless  Norseman  is  the  work  of  no  clumsy 
quack.  Insincerity  in  the  thousand  and  one  relations  of  daily 
life  is  too  common,  and  a  revolt  against  it  by  a  great  literary 
artist  is  most  salutary,  and  yet,  the  social  dramas  are  wanting 
in  the  artistic  stuff  that  produces  in  the  reader  the  highest 
enjoyment.  They  are  written  in  prose  bare  of  ornament ;  they 
possess  little  or  no  wit  and  humor ;  they  never  pretend  to  the 
romantic  swing  of  the  imagination ;  everywhere  hypocrisy  in 
some  aspect  is  the  theme ;  everywhere  the  conventions  of  so- 
ciety are  lashed  with  scorpions.  Ought  not  this  dark  picture 
of  life  to  be  relieved  by  a  light  and  warmth  from  some  source  ? 
In  some  of  his  early  plays,  though  he  then  looked  upon  the 
riffraff  of  humanity  with  his  present  uncompromising  eye, 
Ibsen  made  his  scorn  highly  palatable  by  the  deepest  lyrical 
feeling,  magnificent  scenery,  and  the  sensuous  flow  of  the 
richest  poetry.  Such  a  play  is  the  dramatic  poem  entitled 
Brandy  which  foreign  critics  have  pronounced  the  most  re- 
markable literary  production  since  Faust,  But  among  Eng- 
lish readers,  judging  from  recent  criticisms  of  Ibsen,  it  is 
known  only  by  name.  Hence  we  hope  a  welcome  service 
will  be  performed  by  presenting  here  its  outline.  Its  drift 
will  be  apparent.  There  will  constantly  be  kept  before  us  a 
man  who  attempts  to  apply  to  life  an  impossible  formula; 
after  sacrificing  to  it  for  five  years,  if  the  world's  decision  is 
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accepted  he  miserably  fails.  But  does  he  really  fail  ?  No ; 
his  reward  has  been  in  the  struggles  and  victories  of  the 
spirit,  in  the  mighty  personality  developed  thereby. 

The  opening  scene  of  this  dramatic  poem  is  a  vast  mountain 
wilderness,  an  immense  snow-field  at  the  head  of  a  Norwegian 
fjord.  Fog,  thick  and  heavy,  is  condensing  into  luin ;  it  is 
early  morning.  Brand,  a  young  priest,  with  staff  and  scrip, 
is  slowly  moving  over  the  snow  towards  the  west ;  he  is  just 
stepping  on  the  thin  snow  crust,  beneath  which  is  flowing  a 
deep  stream,  formed  from  the  melting  snow,  when  a  peasant 
warns  him  of  his  danger.  He  stops  only  long  enough  to  lay 
bare  the  peasant*s  apparently  noble  conduct.  What  does  he 
find? — that  the  peasant  has  no  conception  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  he  rescues  mountain  travellers  from  the  abyss,  simply  be- 
cause the  courts  hold  him  responsible  for  their  lives,  because 
prison-bars  and  chains  very  disagreeably  rise  up  before  his 
selfish  vision.  Brand  goes  on.  The  rising  sun  breaks  through 
the  mist  and  transforms  the  mountain  wilderness  into  the  full 
beauty  of  a  summer  morning.  Agnes  and  Einar  are  tripping 
up  the  valley  from  the  south,  over  the  heather,  shining  in  the 
sunlight  like  butterflies  —  as  thoughtless,  too,  and  as  happy. 
Einar  is  a  young  painter,  who  has  been  sauntering  about 
scene-hunting ;  in  his  wanderings  he  has  met  Agnes,  who  had 
come  from  the  city  to  drink  into  her  weak  lungs  the  air,  sun, 
and  pine  odor,  of  the  mountains.  They  are  just  from  their 
betrothal  feast  in  the  valley  below,  from  song,  dance,  and 
wine,  and  are  on  their  way  to  the  fjord,  whence  they  will  sail 
away  for  their  parents'  blessing,  and  to  an  endless  honey-moon. 
Leaping  along,  hand-in-hand,  they  are  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
precipice,  concealed  by  overhanging  drifts  of  snow;  the  shout 
of  Brand,  from  above,  saves  them.  In  a  moment,  priest  and 
painter  recognize  each  other  as  university  acquaintances. 
Einar  is  in  high  joy,  for  here  is  an  unexpected  guest  to  his 
wedding.  But  Brand,  though  he  is  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  lovers,  is  on  his  way  to  no  marriage  feast,  but  to 
God's  funeral.  The  god  of  the  North,  who  has  been  ailing 
for  a  thousand  years,  who  has  long  been  an  old  man  in 
second  childhood,  in  slippers,  skull  cap,  and  spectacles,, is 
dying.  .  In  place  of  this  imbecile  godfather,  now  in  his 
death  throes,  Brand  would  enthrone  a  Being  possessing  the 
youth  and  strength  of  a  Herakles,  the  sternness  and  awf  ulness 
of  Jehovah;  instead  of  a  god,  squeaking  out  his  commands  in 
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a  voice  that  can  only  frighten  children,  this  generation  needs 
a  god  who  speaks  in  thunder  and  flashes  in  lightning.  Hay- 
ing no  respect  for  their  harmless  object  of  worship,  men  are 
roaming  about  with  no  ideals ;  to-day  they  are  this,  to-morrow 
that,  never  anything  wholly.  "  The  human  spirit  has  been, 
so  to  speak,  broken  up  and  retailed  about,  until  the  mere  torso 
is  left.  Its  head  and  hands  must  be  found  and  united  to  the 
mutilated  trunk,  then  the  God  of  old  will  recognize  this 
greatest  and  noblest  creation,  Adam,  young  and  strong," 

The  lovers  resume  their  journey  towards  the  fjord;  but 
Agnes  is  not  the  Agnes  of  an  hour  ago.  She  had  never 
before  seen  a  Brand,  and  as  he  spoke  he  seemed  in  moral 
strength  one  of  the  giants  of  romance.  Einar  points  out  to 
her  in  the  distance  the  gold  and  silver  glitter  of  the  water 
and  the  steamer  waiting  to  bear  them  to  the  warm  south,  but 
her  butterfly  spirit  has  fled.  Yonder  cloud  that  for  a 
moment  hides  the  face  of  the  sun  is  the  coimterpart  of  the 
shadow  passing  over  her  heart.  By  another  route  Brand 
goes  on  westward.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  standing  on  the 
lofty  cliffs  overhanging  a  little  village  by  the  fjord  side  ;  he 
is  speaking  to  himself.  The  scene  before  him  is  familiar, 
for  it  is  his  birthplace ;  but  it  no  longer  interests  him, — even 
the  old  brown  church  yonder  by  the  river  side  looks  small 
and  contemptible.  Suddenly  he  is  disturbed  by  stones  fall- 
ing about  him.  Gerd,  a  wild  half-gypsy  being  of  the  moun- 
tains, imagines  that  a  foul  hawk  with  red  and  yellow  about 
the  eyes  is  trying  to  clutch  her  in  his  claws ;  at  this  ghastly 
creation  of  her  brain  she  is  throwing  stones.  She  reads 
vacillation  in  the  priest's  face,  and  attempts  to  allure  him 
from  the  ugly  church  of  men  to  the  great  ice  church  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  force  and  avalanche  chant  masses,  where 
the  wind  on  the  rampart  of  the  glacier  is  the  preacher,  where 
the  hawk  never  sails. 

Brand  recovers  from  his  wavering.  Every  troll  that  under 
the  disguise  of  thoughtlessness,  stupidity,  or  madness  has 
broken  down  men's  mind  shall  be  sent  to  its  grave.  Then  in 
the  new  free  world  we  shall  no  longer  be  caricatures  of  what 
God  made  us,  but  very  Adams. 

By  their  different  ways  priest  and  lovers  arrive  at  the  fjord. 
Near  the  church  sits  the  parish  bailiff,  doling  out  provisions  to 
hungry  men  and  women.  It  is  a  hard  year  for  them.  Sep- 
tember frosts  have  nipped  their  grain,  disease  has  fatten  on 
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the  cattle,  and  the  folk  are  starving.     When  asked  for  aid, 
{  Brand  speaks  out;  disease  and  famine  are  God^s  ways  of 

pricking  cowards  to  action.    A  terrific  storm  strikes  the  fjord. 
Old  women  declare   that  the   hard-hearted  words    of   the 
stranger  have  aroused  God's  anger;    with  one   thunderous 
I  voice  the  crowd  cries,  "  Stone  him,  stab  his  unfeeling  heart." 

'  While  the  bailiff  is  quieting  the  tumult,  a  woman  wild  with 

grief  comes  running  down  the  hill  in  search  of  a  priest  to  ab- 
solve her  husband.  Her  little  household  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fjord  is  stricken  by  the  famine.  Her  husband,  demonized 
by  hunger,  this  morning  stabbed  the  babe,  dying  at  her  empty 
breast,  and  then  attempted  self-slaughter.  In  his  remorse  he 
cannot  live  and  dares  not  die.  There  is  no  sham  about  this 
case  of  need,  for  the  future  of  a  human  soul  is  at  stake. 
Accordingly  Brand  at  once  makes  known  his  chamcter  as 
priest,  and  offers  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  dying 
wretch.  But  how  shall  he  reach  the  other  side  of  the  fjord  ? 
The  bridge,  above,  over  which  the  woman  crossed,  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  morning  flood,  and  the  fjord  is  boiling 
and  foaming.  Brand  finds  a  boatman  who  will  risk  hib  boat, 
but  no  one  will  step  in  with  him,  not  even  the  wild  woman 
who  summons  him ;  life,  forsooth,  is  too  precious  to  be  thrown 
away,  yet  someone  must  tend  the  sheet  and  bail  the  boat 
while  the  priest  stands  at  the  rudder.  Agnes,  after  long 
pleading  in  vain  with  Einar  to  do  his  duty,  presents  herself, 
if  necessary,  an  offering  to  the  waves. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  fjord  lies  quiet  and  bright; 
Brand  stands  by  the  hut  of  the  dead  maniac  whose  last  hours 
were  calmed  by  priestly  assurances  of  a  God  of  mercy.  His 
heroic  daring  on  the  fjord  dazzled  the  peasants,  and  from 
those  very  men  who  a  few  hours  ago  threatened  to  stone  liim 
to  death,  now  appears  a  delegation  to  ask  him  to  settle  in 
their  poverty-stricken  parish.  The  young  priest,  as  he  is 
entering  the  world  of  activity,  though  his  goal  stands  out 
clearly  before  him,  forms  a  very  romantic  conception  of  the 
way  leading  to  it.  He  imagines  that  issuing  from  some  mag- 
nificent church,  from  the  midst  of  silken  banners,  golden 
chalices,  incense,  and  songs  of  victory,  his  fiery  words  are  to 
penetrate  and  renew  the  hearts  of  men.  The  sin  and  suffer- 
ing of  a  starving  parish,  shut  out  from  the  wide  world  by  the 
steep  walls  of  a  f  joid,  are  disagreeable  to  him ;  with  scorn  he 
dismisses  the  delegation.     He  approaches  Agnes  sitting  near 
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the  boat  on  the  beach.  She  is  entranced  by  a  heavenly  vision ; 
the  world  of  pleasure  that  she  had  known  as  the  betrothed 
of  Einar,  as  she  now  looks  back  upon  it,  is  a  vast  waste  dark 
and  lifeless ;  bending  over  her  in  the  blue  heavens  is  a  form, 
full  of  sorrow  and  love,  bright  and  mild  as  the  morning  red, 
and  she  hears  voices  singing,  and  beseeching  "  Do  thy  work, 
do  thy  duty." 

Brand  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  himself  for  driving 
away  the  men  who  asked  him  to  become  their  priest.  And 
now,  in  contrast  with  Agnes'  vision  of  simple  work  and  duty, 
his  own  conduct  appears  selfish ;  it  is  now  plain  to  him  that 
the  new  world  and  the  new  Adam  must  be  first  created  in 
his  own  heart.  All  regard  for  self  is  extinguished ;  Quixotic 
dreams  of  making  over  the  whole  human  race  vanish  like  a 
mere  flash  on  a  distant  glacier.  He  will  remain,  and  labor 
first  of  all  for  the  salvation  of  the  few  in  the  valley  of  his 
childhood ;  the.  uncompromising  formula,  "  All  or  nothing" 
(unless  you  give  up  all,  your  offering  is  nothing),  which  he 
is  ever  ready  to  apply  to  the  conduct  of  others,  he  takes  for 
his  own.  Agnes  wishes  to  share  the  hardships  of  his  life. 
He  we^fna  her  that  should  she  remain  with  him  she  must  live 
in  the  twilight  down  among  the  cliffs,  that  there  must  never 
be  any  wincing  or  haggling  though  death  threaten.  She 
chooses  deliberately  to  go  into  the  night  through  death,  for 
beyond  she  see  the  glimmering  of  morning. 

For  three  years  Brand  has  been  a  parish  priest.  His 
harsh  rule  of  conduct  has  been  put  to  no  crucial  test  in  his 
own  life.  •  His  dying  mother,  an  old  hag  of  the  valley,  has 
been  consigned  to  hell,  because  she  would  not  break  loose 
from  all  the  golden  chains  that  bound  her  to  the  earth ;  but 
her  soul  was,  to  a  son  who  admits  no  distinction  between 
relative  and  stranger,  of  no  more  worth  than  any  one  of  the 
thousands  hanging  by  tooth  and  nail  on  the  brink  of  perdi- 
tion. When  he  renounced  the  wide  world  for  a  narrow  life 
among  ignorant  fishermen  by  the  fjord,  he  looked  upon  his 
act  as  a  martyr's  sacrifice  to  duty  ;  but  Agnes'  love  for  him, 
so  deep  and  so  novel,  is  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an 
anticipated  great  name.  And  when  a  son  is  bom,  as  one 
was  a  few  months  ago,  Brand  feels  the  joy  of  life  in  all  its 
giddy  extravagance.  So  long  and  so  happily  repressed,  the 
strife  between  nature  and  love  soon  breaks  forth  into  the 
inevitable  tragedy. 
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Little  Alf  is  in  a  fever.  The  parish  physician  informs  the 
parents  that  unless  they  leave  the  cold,  damp  vale  their  son 
will  surely  die.  For  a  moment  the  father  gives  way  to  his 
affection ;  he  will  depart  this  very  evening.  The  phjrsician, 
who  had  before  taken  him  to  task  for  his  hard  philosophy, 
quietly  reminds  him  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  a  doctrine  the  preacher  can't  practise ;  from  a  peasant, 
too.  Brand  hears  the  accusation  that  in  his  "All  or  nothing" 
he  has  set  up  for  his  parishioners  an  ideal  he  is  unwilling  to 
strive  for.  He  is  on  the  steps  of  his  cottage  waiting  for 
Agnes  who  is  within.  As  she  comes  out  with  Alf  in  her 
arms,  dressed  for  the  journey,  she  looks  at  her  husband, 
frightened ;  for  in  his  face  is  visible  the  conflict  between  love 
and  duty,  stirred  up  in  heart  and  head  by  physician  and 
peasant.  From  the  mountains  to  the  cottage  Gerd  is  run- 
ning, screaming,  and  clapping  her  hands  in  glee,  for  the 
great  ice  church  is  now  to  be  honored ;  the  ugly  church  of 
men  is  closed  and  fastened  with  lock  and  bolt,  and  the 
hawk  is  sailing  away  with  a  priest  on  his  back ;  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  bells  are  ringing,  bells  calling  to  life  the  dwarfs 
and  trolls  the  new  priest  had  driven  into  the  sea ;  in  long 
processions  these  ghastly  forms  are  clambering  up  the  moun- 
tains. Shuddering  with  terror  before  this  madness  of  Nature, 
this  prophecy  of  victorious  evil,  Brand  points  to  the  cottage 
door,  sapng  to  Agnes  that  he  was  priest  before  parent. 

It  is  Christmas  eve ;  the  scene  is  at  the  parsonage ;  without 
big  flakes  of  snow  are  falling  on  Alf 's  newly  made  grave. 
Thinking  herself  unobserved,  Agnes,  weak  and  feverish  from 
her  sorrow,  kneels  down  by  a  bureau  and,  one  by  one,  takes 
from  a  drawer  the  many  little  pieces  of  a  child's  apparel ;  "  here 
are  the  christening  cloak  and  veil ;  here  the  very  scarf  and 
sacque  Alf  wore  the  first  time  we  took  him  out  into  the  air — 
'twas  too  long  then,  but  soon  it  became  too  short  and  was  here 
laid  away ;  and  here  are  his  mittens  and  stockings  too  —  what 
hands  and  what  legs;  and  that  —  that  is  a  blanket  we 
wrapped  him  in  for  his  journey  from  the  cold  fjord."  A 
knocking  is  heard  at  the  front  door;  she  turns  her  head,  sees 
Brand  near  her,  and  shrieks.  The  door  bursts  open;  in 
runs  a  gypsy  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  gypsy  no  sooner 
sees  the  rich  mother  than  she  demands  the  clothes  for  her 
freezing  child.  Utterly  bewildered,  Agnes  hears  from  her 
Stem  husband,  "  You  see  your  duty."    The  drawer  is  emptied, 
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and  the  gypsy  hastens  out  into  the  night.  As  Brand  is  turn- 
ing away  from  Agnes,  impatient  because  a  broken-hearted 
mother  does  not  gladly  give  up  the  relics  of  her  love,  she 
confessed  that  she  has  not  only  given  unwillingly  but  has  also 
been  guilty  of  deceit.  Then  she  takes  from  her  bosom  a 
little  cap,  once  wet  with  Alf  s  death  sweat  and  her  own  tears, 
and  as  an  unreserved  offering,  her  all,  she  hands  it  to  Brand, 
who  hastens  to  the  steps  and  throws  it  at  the  departing 
gypsy.  Trembling  with  the  joy  of  self-conquest,  the  obedient 
wife  falls  into  the  arms  of  her  husband.  .  Through  the  crush- 
ing of  a  mother's  love  she  has  attained  his  ideal ;  she  has 
seen  Jehovah,  the  restored  God,  face  to  face.  But  who  looks 
upon  that  splendor  and  awfulness  must  die.  When  Brand 
clearly  sees  that  if  Agnes  is  to  live,  he  must  get  back  all  the 
gypsy  has  taken  from  her  and  leave  their  sunless  home,  the 
very  foundations  of  his  giant  being  are  shaken ;  with  hands 
over  his  aching  brain,  he  weeps,  falls  helpless,  and  cries  to 
the  merciful  Saviour  for  light.  That  spirit  which  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  woman  once  came  down  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Almighty  Father  to  be  his  strength  and  his  life  —  must  she 
now  be  summoned  away  ?  His  duty  as  priest  demands  the 
sacrifice ;  he  must  push  on  to  the  end ;  "  the  victory  of  vic- 
tories is  to  lose  all." 

A  year  and  a  half  passes  by.  Agnes  is  dead.  With 
wealth  inherited  from  his  mother.  Brand  has  built  a  new 
parish  church  which  is  to  be  consecrated  to-day.  Though 
the  sun  has  not  yet  risen,  the  fjord  is  white  with  sails  bearing 
priests  and  their  congregations  from  neighboring  and  distant 
parishes  to  the  celebration.  Brand  is  within  the  new  church 
at  the  organ  ;  he  has,  perhaps,  been  awake  all  night,  for  since 
the  loss  of  Agnes  he  rarely  sleeps.  His  sorrow  and  anguish, 
which,  by  heroic  effort  of  the  will,  he  has  thus  far  repressed, 
the  organ  voices  in  spite  of  bim ;  it  weeps  and  moans,  and 
suddenly  in  a  piercing  discord  shrieks,  shrieks,  and  drives 
him  in  fright  to  the  church  steps.*  Here  he  is  met  by  his 
bishop,  who  informs  him  that  the  service  cannot  begin  before 
assurances  are  given  that  the  church  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
state.  The  priest  replies :  The  crowning  work  of  his  min- 
istry shall  be  no  piece  of  showy  architecture  dedicated  to 
Satan  ;  whatever  the  offering,  he  will  follow  the  maxim  of  his 
life  to  its  logical  conclusion ;  the  world  may  steal  from  him 
his  heart-blood,  but  it  shall  never  buy  his  soul. 
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A  curious  and  impatient  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
priests,  and  ofl&cials,  are  crowding  up  to  the  church,  clamor- 
ing for  admittance.     Brand  still  standing  on  the  steps  har- 

,;  angues  them.      He  had  dreamed  of  a   great  church   which 

I  was  to  shadow  under  its  protection  not  only  faith  and  learn- 

ing, but  all  that  is  in  life,  all  that  silently  goes  on  in  man's 
heart, —  the  perplexities  of  day,  the  repose  of  evening,  the 

»  grief  of  night.     Alas  I  the  dream  is  dreamed  through ;  the 

men  of  this  generation  in  their  stupidity  can  never  catch  his 
meaning.      Only    the    sensuous    touches   them;   their    eye 

;  brightens   at  a  novel  structure;  the  organ,  song,  and  bells 

tickle  their  ears;  they  feel  a  nervous  thrill  as  the  priest 
lisps,  whispers,  and  thunders,  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
art.  Under  the  influence  of  this  shine,  noise,  and  jugglery, 
they  are  fairly  good  Christians  for  one  day  in  the  week  and 
godless  for  the  other  six.  For  such  a  people  any  church 
built  by  human  hands  is  only  a  lie ;  in  the  name  of  God  it 
fosters  the  worship  of  the  devil.  The  only  church  large 
enough  to  include  "All  or  nothing"  is  world  wide :  its  floor 
is  the  green  earth,  the  mountains,  sea,  and  fjord ;  its  roof  the 
heavens.  Here  in  this  vast  church  every  man  should  find  his 
work  and  his  religion ;  the  duties  of  the  day  may  bind  his 
hands  and  feet  to  the  earth,  but  in  thought  and  aspiration  he 
may  walk  the  path  of  the  stars.  In  the  midst  of  a  hubbub, 
some  approving,  some  disapproving,  Brand  locks  the  church 
-  door,  and  announcing  that  he  is  no  longer  priest,  throws  the 
key  into  a  river  flowing  close  by.  To  those  possessing 
pliant  backs  and  supple  joints  he  grants  permission  to  crawl 
in  through  the  cellar  hole,  and  then  he  calls  upon  the  young 
and  strong  to  awake  from  their  vacillation  and  compromising 
attitude  towards  the  deceits  and  shams  of  the  world  and 
follow  him  into  the  mountain  wilderness  to  victory.  Fired 
by  these  lofty  words  of  scorn  and  exhortation,  his  hearers 
raise  him  upon  their  shoulders  and  in  a  long  line  rush  up  the 
vale;  only  the  faint  hearted  and  officials  remain  behind. 
The  heroism  of  this  band  holds  out  until  they  reach  the 
highest  saeter  in  the  parish ;  then  wet,  tired,  and  hungry, 
they  question  their  leader  about  the  reward  of  this  suffering. 
When  he  tells  them  they  are  to  look  forward  to  no  plunder, 
but  only  to  conquest  over  self  and  •  the  bloody  pricks  of  a 
crown  of  thorns,  they  regard  themselves  betrayed.  The 
bailiff,  opportunely  arriving,  promises  the  folk  that  if  they 
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will  return  to  their  homes  they  shall  all  be  rich  before  even- 
ing, for  a  school  of  millions  of  herring  has  just  entered  the 
fjord.  Deceived  by  this  lie  trumped  up  for  the  occasion, 
the  entire  herd  of  men,  women,  and  children  bellow  forth 
against  their  leader,  "  Drive  the  hell-hound  from  the  parish, 
stone  him,  stab  him." 

Lame,  bleeding,  and  alone,  amid  wind,  rain,  and  fog.  Brand 
creeps  farther  up  into  the  snow  and  wilds  of  the  mountains. 
He  stops  and  looks  back  on  the  retreating  peasants.  Of  a 
thousand  followers  not  one  has  reached  the  heights  with  him ; 
on  them  all  rests  the  summons  to  a  nobler  life,  but  the  offer- 
ing —  ah  I  that's  what  scares  them.  At  length,  completely 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
wounds,  he  sinks  down  into  the  snow,  and  there  he  sits  star- 
ing like  a  madman,  as  vision  after  vision  representing  in  some 
form  the  hopeless  degradation  of  humanity  takes  possession 
of  his  imagination.  These  visions  pass  away  and  leave  him 
sobbing  over  a  lost  world ;  in  his  grief  he  calls  upon  Agnes 
to  return  and  calm  him.  In  a  moment  she  stands  ti-ansfigured 
in  the  clouds.  She  tells  him  that  all  his  sicknesses  and 
dreams  spring  from  his  impracticable  rule  of  conduct,  "  All  or 
nothing,"  and  with  the  smiles,  softness,  and  affection  bred  in 
heaven,  she  pleads  with  him  to  abandon  his  foolish  attempts 
to  lead  back  men  to  a  paradise,  long  since  locked  and  bolted, 
and  to  follow  her  to  the  sun  and  summer  above.  That  the 
gates  of  Eden  are  forever  closed  against  mankind,  counts  for 
nothing  with  Brand  so  long  as  the  yearning  to  burst  through 
them  remains.  While  the  heavenly  form  is  vanishing  in  the 
clouds,  Gerd  appears  in  pursuit  of  the  hawk.  Brand  tells  her 
that  his  own  experience  has  taught  him  that  no  weapon  can 
make  an  impression  on  the  bird :  "  Sometimes  he  falls  seem- 
ingly struck  through  the  heart  by  a  bullet,  but  if  you  approach 
him  to  give  the  death  thrust,  he  is  always  behind  you  with 
his  proud  and  self-confident  air,  and  befools  you  anew."  This 
time  Gerd  has  stolen  from  a  reindeer  hunter  a  rifle  that  never 
fails  to  kill.  The  heavy  clouds  break  away,  and  Brand  sees 
that  he  is  under  the  perilous  roof  of  the  ice  church.  The 
glacier  of  his  heart  begins  to  melt;  his  life  is  a  mistake; 
hitherto  it  has  been  governed  by  principles  and  laws ;  in  the 
future  it  shall  flow  on  with  the  warmth  and  richness  of  a 
poem.  Alas !  this  resolution  comes  too  late.  Gerd  puts  the 
rifle  to  her  cheek,  and  fires.     The  hawk  tumbles  down  the 
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mountain  side.  The  world  is  now  free  from  Compromise  — 
only  Gerd's  world,  the  great  world  will  still  be  led  by  its 
humdrum  ideals ;  a  terrible  crash  follows  the  rifle  shot,  and 
the  mountain  valley  is  buried  beneath  an  avalanche.  From 
Brand,  writhing  under  the  falling  mass,  we  hear  the  fragment 
of  a  cry  to  God  about  the  qriantum  satis  of  the  will.  From 
above  a  voice  answers,  ^^  He  is  deits  caritatisJ* 


ELECTORAL  REFOEM  LEGISLATION. 


BY  CHAS.   CLAFLIN   ALLEN. 


Of  late  there  have  been  signs  that  the  public  conscience  is 
gradually  awaking  to  the  dangers  menacing  our  institutions 
from  the  use  of  money  in  elections.  The  press  has  begun  to 
publish  the  truth,  and  the  people  have  begun  to  realize  it. 
The  priceless  privilege  of  suffrage  in  a  free  republic  for  which 
our  forefathers  sacrificed  blood  and  treasure  is  lapsing  into  a 
common  commodity  for  barter.  The  great  increase  in  politi- 
cal corruption  during  the  past  few  years  has  given  an 
impetus  to  a  demand  for  reform  in  election  methods;  and 
the  first  result  of  this  wave  of  sentiment  has  been  the 
"Australian  Sjrstem  of  Voting,"  which  has  been  adopted, 
with  slight  variations  in  minor  details,  in  twelve  States.  In 
at  least  fifteen  other  States  similar  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed ;*and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  salient  features  of  the  Australian  System  are : — 

1st.     The  printing  of  the  ballot  at  public  expense. 

2d.  The  control  of  the  printed  ballots  by  public  officials. 
^     3d.      The  filing  of  nominations  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

4th.    The  right  of  nominations  independent  of  party. 

5th.    The  privacy  of  the  voter  while  preparing  his  ballot. 

6th.    The  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  system  that  discus- 
sion of  its  characteristics  in  detail  would  be  superfluous.  Its 
chief  advantages  may  be  epitomized  in  the  privacy,  and 
therefore  the  independence,  of  the  voter.  It  certainly  prevents 
the  practice  of  marshalling  masses  of  men,  who  through 
timidity  or  venality  can  be  controlled,  and  marching  them  to 
the  polls,  bcdlot  in  hand,  to  vote  at  the  behest  of  the  "  boss." 
Where  the  Australian  law  prevails,  there  can  be  no  "  blocks 
of  five."  Much  improvement  may  fairly  be  expected  from 
the  application  of  tins  new  system.  Its  history  from  its  first 
introduction  in  South  Australia  in  1857,  and  its  subsequent 
successful  development  through  the  Australian  provinces,  to 
England  and  Canada,  constitute  the  surest  guaranty  of  suc- 
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cess ;  and  the  fact  that  the  law  has  never  been  abandoned 
when  once  introduced  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  excel- 
lence. But  the  "  practical  politician  "  works  in  devious  ways. 
His  ingenuity  in  circumventing  laws  is  marvellous,  so  long 
I  as  he  is  supplied  with  sinews  of  war.     Give  him  money  or 

offices  to  dispose  of,  and  his  wits  are  equal  to  any  emergency. 
Make  it  worth  his  while  to  work  for  "  the  party,"  and  the 
party  will  find  its  quid  pro  quo  when  the  returns  are  in. 

Granting  to  the  Australian  system  all  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it,  assuming  that  it  will  not  be  evaded,  it  fur- 
nishes at  best  only  the  privilege  of  an  independent  ballot  at 
the  polls.  For  the  bartering  and  huckstering  of  votes  for 
money  all  through  the  canvass  preceding  an  election,  it 
furnishes  no  relief.  Gov.  Abbett,  of  New  Jersey,  clearly 
pointed  out  this  defect  in  the  Australian  Ballot  law  in  his 
inaugural  address.  He  says :  "  The  wholesale  bribery  of 
voters  is  the  most  dangerous  evil  that  threatens  free  institu- 
tions. The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  will  not  appreciably  prevent 
the  use  of  money  to  purchase  voters.  The  bribegiver  will 
confidently  and  safely  rely  upon  the  promise  of  the  elector 
to  vote  the  ticket  agreed  upon.  The  claim  made  that  there 
would  be  no  bribery  where  the  ballot  was  secret,  because  the 
bribegiver  would  fear  that  the  voter  would  cheat  him  and 
vote  some  other  ticket,  rests  upon  theoretical  speculation  and 
not  upon  practical  knowledge  of  the  class  of  men  who  sell 
their  votes.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  there  is  *  honor 
among  thieves ; ' —  the  same  kind  of  honor  would,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  deliver  the  purchased  vote  as  promised." 

The  Australian  Ballot  law  is  indequate  to  meet  the  needs. 
The  vital  question  is,  how  to  prevent  the  corrupt  use  of 
money.  The  old  bribery  laws  have  failed  to  do  it,  and  are 
practically  dead  letters.     A  new  remedy  must  be  found. 

The  English  people  have  had  the  same  evil  to  contend 
with,  and  they  have  mastered  it.  When  they  rid  themselves 
of  the  "  Rotten  Borough  "  syBtem  they  began  a  course  of  legis- 
lation which  continued  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Acts  of  1854,  1863,  and  1879,  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Acts  of  1867  and  1868,  the 
Parliamentary  Elections  Acts  of  1868  and  1876,  and  the 
Ballot  Act  of  1872  (Australian  System)  were  all  dkected 
towards  securing  the  purity  of  elections.  Yet  all  of  these 
enactments  were  found  insufficient  to  prevent  fraud,  intimi- 
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dation,  and  corruption.  The  expenses  of  a  Parliamentary- 
election  were  still  enormous,  and  were  variously  estimated  at 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  But  the  keystone  of  the  elec- 
toral-reform arch  was  added  when  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices  Prevention  Act  of  1883  was  adopted.  A  marvel- 
lous success  has  attended  the  introduction  of  this  law.  Since 
then  elections  in  England  have  been  peaceably  and  honestly 
conducted,  and  the  total  expenses  have  fallen  from  $20,000,- 
000  to  less  than  $3,000,000.  Election  accounts  had  been 
public  there  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of  1854,  yet 
corruption  was  not  prevented.  It  required  the  Act  of  1883, 
with  its  detailed  schedules,  to  accomplish  that  end.  These 
schedules  specify  very  minutely  in  what  way  money  may  be 
used;  fix  a  maximum  scale  of  expenditure  according  to 
population  of  election  districts ;  and  furnish  exact  forms  of 
accounts  to  be  rendered  and  affidavits  to  be  made  by  the 
candidate  and  his  election  agent. 

The  different  acts  together  make  a  book  of  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  They  are  drawn  with  great  elaborate- 
ness of  detail  in  des6ribiiig  methods  of  conducting  elections, 
in  defining  offences,  and  prescribing  remedies  and  punish- 
ment for  violations  of  the  law ;  all  of  which  could  only  be 
enumerated  at  great  length.  The  essential  distinction 
between  the  Act  of  1883  and  its  predecessors  lies  in  two 
points:  1st.  The  limitation  of  the  candidate's  expenses; 
and  2d.  The  accounting  for  the  expenses  according  to  the 
schedules  provided  by  the  Act.  • 

These  are  the  features  of  the  most  interest  to  Americans 
at  the  present  time.  How  far  they  can  be  imitated  in  the 
United  States  is  a  difficult  question  which  is  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds.  That  the  English  law 
cannot  be  grafted  bodily  upon  our  legislation,  is  at  once 
obvious  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  political  methods  in 
this  country,  upon  a  reading  of  the  English  Act.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  can- 
vass for  election.  In  England  each  candidate  who  "  stands  " 
for  election  in  Parliament,  is  represented  by  a  duly  author- 
ized agent,  and  the  law  prescribes  minutely  what  the  candi- 
date may  do,  and  what  his  agent  may  do.  The  agent's 
funjctions  are  as  definite  as  those  bf  any  business  agent,  and 
his  responsibility  is  as  direct.  He  represents  his  principal, — 
the  candidate.     In  the   United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
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everything  is  done  through  the  machinery  of  "the  party." 
The  candidate  is  nominated  with  a  large  number  of  other 
candidates  on  the  ticket  by  the  party  convention ;  the  cen- 
tral committee,  district,  city,  county,  state  or  national,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  selected  by  "  the  party  " ;  the  committee 
assesses  the  candidates,  raises  money  f  ro|n  all  possible  sources, 
manages  the  canvass,  and  generally  represents  "  the  party." 
Theoretically,  the  committee  is  the  servant  of  the  party; 
practically  it  is  the  party's  master.  It  is  usually  the  auto- 
cratic representative  of  its  own  caprices.  It  perpetuates 
itself  in  power  by  manipulation  of  the  party  machinery,  and 
uses  the  money  extracted  from  the  candidates  and  their 
friends  to  get  a  firmer  grip  for  the  next  campaign. 

In  order  to  embody  the  basic  principles  of  the  English  Act 
in  our  laws,  it  is  necessary :  first,  to  impose  limitations  upon 
candidates ;  second,  to  restrict  the  authority  and  fix  the  respon- 
sibility of  committees.  The  candidate  and  the  committee  must 
be  made  in  a  legal  sense,  more  interdependent,  and  both  must 
be  held  directly  responsible.  The  candidate  should  be  limited 
in  the  amount  he  can  contribute,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
his  contribution  can  be  applied.  Every  person  handling  money 
furnished  by  him,  or  for  him  should  be  made  his  agent,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  party's  committee ;  at  least,  to  the  extent  that  it  acts 
on  his  behalf.  The  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
held  accountable  to  the  candidates,  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
for  the  funds  in  its  hands;  and  the  manner  of  expending  them 
should  be  regulated  by  law  either  in  the  body  of  the  statute 
or  in  schedules  attached  to  it. 

Attempts  at  legislation  have  recently  been  made  in  several 
States  intended  to  cure  the  corruption  at  elections.  In  1889 
new  anti-bribeiy  laws  were  passed  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsm. 
The  same  year  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri,  all  of  which,  among 
other  provisions,  required  candidates  to  file  statements  of 
their  expenses.  In  addition,  the  Massachusetts  bill  called 
for  statements  from  political  clubs  and  committees ;  while  the 
Missouri  bill  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  respect  —  limited 
the  expenses  which  candidates  were  allowed  to  incur.  None 
of  these  bills  passed.  In  1890,  however,  the  State  of  New 
York  adopted  the  first  distinctive  "  Corrupt  Practices  Act " 
in  this  country*     This  law,  after  making  strict  provisions 
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against  bribery,  prohibits  the  use  of  "  pay  envelopes  "  and  all 
forms  of  intimidation  by  employers,  and  then  requires  the 
filing  by  every  candidate,  of  a  sworn  statement  "  showing  in 
detail  all  the  moneys  contributed  or  expended  by  him,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  through  any  other  person,  in  aid 
of  his  election."  This  marks  an  important  step  in  the  history 
of  electoral  reform,  and  the  results  of  the  experiment  in  New 
York  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest.  Yet  each  of  these 
efforts  has  been  only  partial  and  tentative.  If  the  features  of 
all  these  measures  had  been  blended  in  one  Act  and  that  Act 
adopted  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  cor- 
ruption in  elections  would  have  been  I'educed  to  a  minimum, 
if  not  virtually  stopped.  But  the  agitation  of  this  topic  is  not 
ended.  It  has  not  fairly  begun ;  and  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
like  a  gentle  breeze  hitherto,  is  likely  to  become  a  hurricane. 

Some  suggestions  therefore,  may  not  seem  out  of  place  at 
this  time,  as  to  the  elements  which  ought  to  enter  into  this 
sort  of  legislation.  Among  these  elements  may  be  stated 
the  following :  — 

First.  A  careful  definition  of  what  constitutes  "  corrupt 
practices,"  including  bribery,  personation  of  real  or  fictitious 
persons,  undue  influence  or  intimidation;  and  ** treating," 
f.  e.j  giving  or  receiving  food  or  drink  corruptly  for  votes  or 
political  iiifluence. 

Second.  Punishment  of  personation  as  a  felony;  this 
being  one  of  the  most  vicious  forms  of  election  fraud. 

Third.     Punishment  for  bribery :  — 

a.  Of  the  bribe-taker,  for  a  misdemeanor;  because  the 
recipient  is  usually  guilty  of  but  a  single  act,  and  likely  to 
be  poor,  ignorant,  wretched  and  under  great  temptation. 

J.  Of  the  bribe-giver,  for  a  felony ;  because  he  who 
bribes  one  will  try  to  bribe  many,  and  becomes  a  tempter, 
and  the  perverter  of  public  morals. 

Fourth.  Liability  of  the  briber  to  civil  action  for  a  sum 
certain  on  the  suit  of  any  person.  This  is  to  reach  those  who 
guard  their  pockets  more  closely  than  their  morals  and  fear 
the  cupidity  of  individuals  more  than  the  consciences  of 
apathetic  prosecuting  oflicers. 

Fifth,  Punishment  of  other  offences  as  misdemeanors, 
because  of  less  gravity  than  those  mentioned. 

Sixth.  Limitation  of  amount  to  be  expended  by  the  candi- 
dates, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  objects  to  which  and 
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THE  RETURN  OF  A  PRIVATE, 


BY  HAMLIN   OAKLAND. 


I. 

The  nearer  the  train  drew  toward  #La  Crosse,  the  soberer 
the  little  gi'oup  of  "  vets  "  became.  On  the  long  way  from 
New  Orleans  they  h^d  beguiled  tedium  with  jokes  and 
friendly  chaff ;  or  with  planning  with  elaborate  detail  what 
they  were  going  to  do  now,  after  the  war.  A  long  journey, 
slowly,  irregularly,  yet  persistently  pushing  northward. 
When  they  entered  on  Wisconsin  Territory  they  gave  a 
cheer,  and  another  when  they  reached  Madison,  but  after 
that  they  sank  into  a  dumb  expectancy.  Comrades  dropped 
off  at  one  or  two  points  beyond,  until  there  were  only  four 
or  five  left  who  were  bound  for  La  Ci-osse  County. 

Three  of  them  were  gaunt  and  brown,  the  fourth  was 
gaunt  and  pale,  with  signs  of  fever  and  ague  upon  him. 
One  had  a  great  scar  down  his  temple ;  one  limped ;  and  they 
all  had  unnaturally  large  bright  eyes,  showing  emaciation. 
There  were  no  bands  greeting  them  at  the  stations,  no  banks 
of  gaily-dressed  ladies  waving  handkerchiefs  and  shouting 
"  bravo  "  ;  as  they  came  in  on  the  caboose  of  a  freight  train 
into  the  towns  that  had  cheered  and  blared  at  them  on  their 
way  to  war.  As  they  looked  out  or  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form for  a  moment,  as  the  train  stood  at  the  station,  the 
loafers  looked  at  them  indifferently.  Their  blue  coats,  dusty 
and  grimy,  were  too  familiar  now  to  excite  notice,  much  less 
a  friendly  word.  They  were  the  last  of  the  anny  to  return, 
and  the  loafers  were  surfeited  with  such  sights. 

The  train  jogged  forward  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  midnight  before  they  should  reach  La  Crosse.  The 
little  squad  of  "  vets  "  grumbled  and  swore,  but  it  was  no 
use,  the  train  would  not  hurry ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  the  engine  whistled  "  down 
brakes." 
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Most  of  the  group  were  fanners,  Uving  in  districts  several 
miles  out  of  the  town,  and  all  were  poor. 
,  "Now,  boys,"  said  Private  Smith,  he  of  the  fever  and 

^  \  ague,  "  we  are  landed  in  La  Crosse  in  the  night.   ^We've  got 

to  stay  somewhere  till  momin'.  Now  I  aint  got  no  two 
dollars  to  waste  on  a  hotel.  I've  got  a  wife  and  children,  so 
I'm  goin*  to  roost  on  a  bench,  and  take  the  cost  of  a  bed  out 
of  my  hide." 

"  Same  here,"  put  in  one  of  the  other  men.  "  Hide'll 
grow  on  again,  dollars  come  hard.  It's  goin'  to  be  mighty 
hot  skirmishin'  to  find  a  dollar  these  days." 

"  Don't  think  they'll  be  a  deputation  of  citizens  waitin'  to 
'scort  us  to  a  hotel,  eh  ?  "  said  another.  His  sarcasm  was 
too  obvious  to  require  an  answer. 

Smith  went  on :  "  Then  at  daybreak  we'll  start  f  r  home, 
at  least  I  will." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  dumned  if  I'll  take  two  dollars  out  o'wy 
hide,"  one  of  the  younger  men  said.  "  I'm  goin'  to  a  hotel, 
ef  I  don't  never  lay  up  a  cent." 

"  That'll  do  f  r  you,"  said  Smith ;  "  but  if  you  had  a 
wife  an'  three  young  'uns  dependin'  on  yeh — " 

"  Which  I  aint,  thank  the  Lord !  and  don't  intend  havin' 
while  the  court  knows  itself." 

The  station  was  deserted,  chill,  and  dark,  as  they  came 
into  it  at  exactly  a  quarter  to  two  in  the  morning.  Lit  by 
the  oil  lamps  that  flared  a  dull  red  light  over  the  dingy 
benches,  the  waiting-room  was  not  an  inviting  place.  The 
younger  man  went  off  to  look  up  a  hotel,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained and  prepared  to  camp  down  on  the  floor  and  benches. 
Smith  was  attended  to  tenderly  by  the  other  men,  who  spread 
their  blankets  on  the  bench  for  him,  and  by  robbing  them- 
selves made  quite  a  comfortable  bed,  though  the  narrowness 
of  the  bench  made  his  sleeping  precarious. 

It  was  chill,  though  August,  and  the  two  men  sitting  with 
bowed  heads  grew  stiff  with  cold  and  weariness,  and  were 
forced  to  rise  now  and  again,  and  walk  about  to  warm  their 
stiffened  limbs.  It  didn't  occur  to  them,  probably,  to  con- 
trast their  coming  home  with  their  going  forth,  or  with  the 
coming  home  of  the  generals,  colonels,  or  even  captains  — 
but  to  Private  Smith,  at  any  rate,  there  came  a  sickness  at 
heart  almost  deadly,  as  he  lay  there  on  his  hard  bed  and 
went  over  his  situation. 
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In  the  deep  of  the  night,  lying  on  a  board  in  the  town 
where  he  had  enlisted  three  years  ago,  all  elation  and  enthu- 
siasm gone  out  of  him,  he  faced  the  fact  that  with  the  joy  of 
home  comiAg  was  mingled  the  bitter  juice  of  care.  He  saw 
himself  sick,  worn  out,  taking  up  the  work  on  his  half-cleared 
farm,  the  inevitable  mortgage  standing  ready  with  open  jaw 
to  swallow  half  his  earnings.  He  had  given  three  years  of 
his  life  for  a  mere  pittance  of  pay,  and  now  — 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  slowly,  with  a  pale  yellow  dome 
of  light  rising  silently  above  the  bluffs  which  stand  like  some 
huge  battlemented  castle,  just  east  of  the  city.  Out  to  the 
left  the  great  river  swept  on  its  massive,  yet  silent,  way  to 
the  south.  Jays  called  across  the  river  from  hillside  to  hill- 
side, through  the  clear,  beautiful  air,  and  hawks  began  to 
skim  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  two  vets  were  astir  early, 
but  Private  Smith  had  fallen  at  last  into  a  sleep,  and  they 
went  out  without  waking  him.  He  lay  on  his  knapsack,  his 
gaunt  face  turned  toward  the  ceiling,  his  hands  clasped  on 
his  breast,  with  a  curious  pathetic  effect  of  weakness  and 
appeal. 

An  engine  switching  near  woke  him  at  last,  and  he  slowly 
sat  up  and  stared  about.  He  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  that  the  sun  was  lightening  the  hills  across  the  river. 
He  rose  and  brushed  his  hair  as  well  as  he  could,  folded  hia 
blankets  up,  and  went  out  to  find  his  companions.  They 
stood  gazing  silently  at  the  river  and  at  the  hills. 

"  Looks  nat'ral,  don't  it? "  they  said,  as  he  came  out. 

"That's  what  it  does,"  he  replied.  "An'  it  looks  good. 
D'yeh  see  that  peak  ? "  He  pointed  at  a  beautiful  sym- 
metrical peak,  rising  like  a  slightly  truncated  cone,  so  high 
that  it  seemed  the  very  highest  of  them  all.  It  was  lighted 
by  the  morning  sun  till  it  glowed  like  a  beacon,  and  a  light 
scarf  of  gray  morning  fog  was  rolling  up  its  shadowed  side. 

"  My  farm's  just  beyond  that.  Now,  ef  I  can  only  ketch 
a  ride,  we'll  be  home  by  dinner  time." 

"  I'm  talkin'  about  breakfast,"  said  one  of  the  others. 

"  I  guess  it's  one  more  meal  o'  hardtack  f'r  me,"  said 
Smith.  They  foraged  around,  and  finally  found  a  restaurant 
with  a  sleepy  old  German  behind  the  counter,  and  procured 
some  coffee,  which  they  drank  to  wash  down  their  hardtack. 

"  Time'U  come,"  said  Smith,  holding  up  a  piece  by  the  cor- 
ner, "  when  this'll  be  a  curiosity." 
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"  I  hope  to  God  it  will !  I  bet  I've  chawed  hardtack 
enough  to  shingle  every  house  in  the  coolly.  I've  chawed  it 
when  my  lampers  was  down,  and  when  they  wasn't.  I've 
took  it  dry,  soaked,  and  mashed.  I've  had  it  wormy,  musty, 
'  sour,  and  blue-mouWy.     I've  had  it  in  little  bits  and  big  bits ; 

'fore  coffee  an'  after  coffee.  I'm  ready  f'r  a  change.  I'd 
like  t'  git  hoi'  jest  about  now  o'  some  of  the  hot  biscuits  my 
'  wife  c'n  make  when  she  lays  hei'self  out  f'r  company." 

"Well,  if  you  set  there  gablin',  you'll  never  see  yer  wife." 
I  "  Come  on,"  said  Private  Smith.     "  Wait  a  moment,  boys ; 

!  less   take  suthin'.     It's  on  me."     He  led  them  to  the  rusty 

tin  dipper  which  hung  on  a  nail  beside  the  wooden  water 
pail,  and  they  grinned  and  drank.  (Things  were  primitive 
in  La  Crosse  then.)  Then  shouldering  their  blankets  and 
muskets,  which  they  were  "  taking  home  to  the  boys,"  they 
struck  out  on  their  last  march. 

"  They  called  that  coffee,  Jay vy,"  grumbled  one  of  them, 
"  but  it  never  went  by  the  road  where  government  Jay  vy  re- 
sides.    I  reckon  I  know  coffee  from  peas." 

They  kept  together  on  the  road  along  the  turnpike,  and 
up  the  winding  road  by  the  river,  which  they  followed  for 
some  mUes.  The  river  was  very  lovely,  curving  down 
along  its  sandy  beds,  pausing  now  and  then  under  broad  bass- 
wood  trees,  or  running  in  dark,  swift,  silent  cuiTcnts  under 
tangles  of  wild  grape-vines,  and  drooping  alders,  and  haw 
trees.  At  one  of  these  lovely  spots  the  three  vets  sat  down 
on  the  thick  green  sward  to  rest,  "  on  Smith's  account." 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  were  as  fresh  and  green  as  June,  the 
jays  called  cheery  greetings  to  them,  and  kingfishers  darted  to 
and  fro,  with  swooping,  noiseless  flight. 

"  I  tell  yeh,  boys,  this  knocks  the  swamps  of  Loueesiana 
into  kingdom  come." 

"  You  bet.  All  they  c'n  raise  down  there  is  snakes,  nig- 
gers, and  p'rticler  hell." 

"  An'  fightin'  men,"  put  in  the  older  man. 

"  An'  fightin'  men.  If  I  had  a  good  hook  an'  line  I'd 
sneak  a  pick'rel  out  o'  that  pond.  Say,  remember  that  time 
I  shot  that  alligator — " 

"  I  guess  we'd  better  be  crawlin'  along,"  inteiTupted  Smith, 
rising  and  shouldering  his  knapsack,  with  considerable  effort, 
which  he  tried  to  hide. 

"  Say,  Smith,  lemme  give  you  a  lift  on  that." 
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"  I  guess  I  c'n  manage,"  said  Smith,  grimly. 

" '  Course.  But,  yeh  see,  I  may  not  have  a  chance  right 
off  to  pay  yeh  back  for  the  times  ye've  carried  my  gun  and 
hull  caboodle.     Say,  now,  gimme  that  gun,  anyway." 

"  All  right,  if  yeh  feel  like  it,  Jim,"  Smith  replied,  and 
they  trudged  along  doggedly  in  the  sun,  which  was  getting 
higher  and  hotter  each  half  mile. 

"  Aint  it  queer  they  aint  no  teams  comin'  along  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  seein's  it's  Sunday." 

"  By  jinks,  that's  a  fact !  It  is  Sunday.  I'll  git  home  in 
time  f 'r  dinner,  sure.  She  don't  hev  dinner  usially  till  about 
one  on  Sundays."  And  he  fell  into  a  muse,  in  which  he 
smiled. 

"  Well,  I'll  git  home  jest  about  six  o'clock,  jest  about  when 
the  boys  are  milkin'  the  cows,"  said  old  Jim  Cranby.  "  I'll 
step  into  the  barn,  an'  then  I'll  say,  '  HeaA  /  why  aint  this 
milkin'  done  before  this  time  o'  day  ? '  An'  then  won't  they 
yell, "  he  added,  slapping  his  thigh  in  great  glee. 

Smith  went  on.  "  I'll  jest  go  up  the  path.  Old  Rover'U 
come  down  the  road  to  meet  me.  He  won't  bark ;  he'll  know 
me,  an'  he'll  come  down  waggin'  his  tail  an'  showin'  his  teeth. 
That's  his  way  of  laughin'.  An'  so  I'll  walk  up  to  the 
kitchen  door,  an'  I'll  say,  '  Dinner  f 'r  a  hungry  man  ! '  An' 
then  she'll  jump  up,  an' — " 

He  couldn't  go  on.  His  voice  choked  at  the  thought  of 
it.  Saunders,  the  third  man,  hardly  uttered  a  word.  He 
walked  silently  behind  the  others.  He  had  lost  his  wife  the 
first  year  he  was  in  the  army.  She  died  of  pneumonia  caught 
in  the  autumn  rains,  while  working  in  the  fields  on  his  place. 

They  plodded  along  till  at  last  they  canje  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  To  the  right  the  road  continued  up  the  main  val- 
ley ;  to  the  left  it  went  over  the  ridge. 

"  Well,  boys,"  began  Smith,  as  they  grounded  their  mus- 
kets and  looked  away  up  the  valley,  "here's  where  we 
shake  hands.  We've  marched  together  a  good  many  miles, 
an'  now  I  s'pose  we're  done." 

"  Yes,  I  don't  think  we'll  do  any  more  of  it  f'r  a  while.  I 
don't  want  to,  I  know." 

*'  I  hope  I'll  see  yeh,  once  in  a  while,  boys,  to  talk  over 
old  times." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Saunders,  whose  voice  trembled  a  little, 
too.     "  It  aint  exactly  like  dyin '.  " 
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"But  we'd  ought'r  go  home  with  you, "  said  the 
younger  man.  "  You  never'll  climb  that  ridge  with  all  them 
things  on  yer  back." 

"  Oh,  I'm  aU  right !  Don't  worry  about  me.  Every  step 
takes  me  nearer  home,  yeh  see.     Well,  good-by,  boys." 

They  shook  hands.     "  Good-by.     Good  luck." 

"  Same  to  you.  Lemme  know  how  you  find  things  at 
home." 

He  turned  once  before  they  passed  out  of  sight,  and  waved 
his  cap,  and  they  did  the  same,  and  all  yelled.  Then  all 
marched  away  with  their  long,  steady,  loping,  veteran  step. 
The  solitary  climber  in  blue  walked  on  for  a  time,  with  his 
mind  filled  with  the  kindness  of  his  comrades,  and  musing 
upon  the  many  jolly  days  they  had  had  together  in  camp  and 
field. 

He  thought  of  his  chum,  Billy  Tripp.  Poor  Billy !  A 
"  minie  "  ball  fell  into  his  breast  one  day,  fell  wailing  like  a  cat, 
and  tore  a  great  ragged  hole  into  his  heart.  He  looked  f  or^ 
ward  to  a  sad  scene  with  Billy's  mother  and  sweetheart. 
They  would  want  to  know  all  about  it.  He  tried  to  recall 
all  that  Billy  had  said,  and  the  particulars  of  it,  but  there 
was  little  to  remember,  just  that  wild  wailing  sound  high  in 
the  air, 'a  dull  slap,  a  short,  quick,  expulsive  groan,  and  the 
boy  lay  with  his  face  in  the  dirt  in  the  ploughed  field  they 
were  marching  across. 

That  was  all.  But  all  the  scenes  he  had  since  been  through 
had  not  dimmed  the  horror,  the  terror  of  that  moment,  when 
his  boy  comrade  fell,  with  only  a  breath  between  a  laugh  and 
a  death-groan.  Poor  handsome  Billy!  Worth  millions  of 
dollars  was  his  young  life. 

These  sombre  recollections  gave  way  at  length  to  more 
cheerful  feelings  as  he  began  to  approach  his  home  coule. 
The  fields  and  houses  grew  familiar,  and  in  one  or  two  he 
was  greeted  by  people  seated  in  the  doorway.  But  he  was 
in  no  mood  to  talk,  and  pushed  on  steadily,  though  he 
stopped  and  accepted  a  drink  of  milk  once  at  the  well-side 
of  a  neighbor. 

The  sun  was  getting  hot  on  that  slope,  and  his  step  grew 
slower,  in  spite  of  his  iron  resolution.  He  sat  down  several 
times  to  rest.  Slowly  he  crawled  up  the  rough,  reddish  brown 
road,  which  wound  along  the  hillside,  under  great  trees, 
through  dense  groves  of  jack  oaks,  with  tree-tops  far  below 
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him  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  hills  far  above  him  on  his  right. 
He  crawled  along  like  some  minute  wingless  variety  of  fly. 

He  ate  some  hardtack,  sauced  with  wild  berries,  when  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  sat  there  for  some  time, 
looking  down  into  his  home  could. 

Sombre,  pathetic  figure  !  His  wide,  round,  gray  eyes  gaz- 
ing down  into  the  beautiful  valley,  seeing  and  not  seeing,  the 
splendid  cloud-shadows  sweeping  over  the  western  hills,  and 
across  the  green  and  yellow  wheat  far  'below.  His  head 
drooped  forward  on  his  palm,  his  shoulders  took  on  a  tired 
stoop,  his  cheek  bones  showed  painfully.  An  observer  might 
have  said,  ^^  He  is  looking  down  upon  his  own  grave." 

II. 

Sunday  comes  in  a  western  wheat  harvest  with  such  sweet 
and  sudden  relaxation  to  man  and  beast,  that  it  would  be 
holy  for  that  i^eason,  if  for  no  other.  And  Sundays  are  usu- 
ally fair  in  harvest  time.  As  one  goes  out  into  the  field  in 
the  hot  morning  sunshine,  with  no  sound  abroad  save  the 
crickets  and  the  indescribably  pleasant,  silken  rustling  of  the 
ripened  grain,  the  reaper  and  the  very  sheaves  in  the  stubble 
seem  to  be  resting,  dreaming. 

Around  the  house,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  men  sit, 
smoking,  dozing,  or  reading  the  papers,  while  the  women, 
never  resting,  move  about  at  the  housework.  Tlie  men  eat 
on  Sundays  about  the  same  as  on  other  days,  and  breakfast 
is  no  sooner  over  and  out  of  the  way  than  dinner  begins. 

But  at  the  Smith  farm  there  were  no  men  dozing  or  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Smith  was  alone  with  her  three  children,  Mary, 
nine.  Tommy,  six,  and  little  Ted,  just  past  four.  Her  farm, 
rented  to  a  neighbor,  lay  at  the  head  of  a  could  or  narrow 
guUey,  made  at  some  far-oJBf  post-glacial  period  by  the  vast 
and  angry  floods  of  water  which  gullied  these  tremendous 
furrows  in  the  level  prairie  —  furrows  so  deep  that  undis- 
turbed portions  of  the  original  level  rose  like  hills  on  either 
side,  —  rose  to  quite  considerable  mountains. 

The  chickens  wakened  her  as  usual  that  Sabbath  morning 
from  dreams  of  her  absent  husband,  from  whom  she  had  not 
heard  for  weeks.  The  shadows  drifted  over  the  hills,  down 
the  slopes,  across  the  wheat,  and  up  the  opposite  wall  in 
leisurely  way,  as  if,  being  Sunday,  they  could  "  take  it  easy," 
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also.  The  fowls  clustered  about  the  housewife  as  she  went 
out  into  the  yard.  Fuzzy  little  chickens  swarmed  out  from 
the  coops  where  their  clucking  and  perpetually  disgruntled 
mothers  tramped  about,  petulantly  thrusting  their  heads 
through  the  spaces  between  the  slats. 

A  cow  called  in  a  deep,  musical  bass,  and  a  calf  answered 
from  a  little  pen  near  by,  and  a  pig  scurried  guiltily  out  of 
the  cabbages.  Seeing  all  this,  seeing  the  pig  in  the  cabbages, 
the  tangle  of  grass  in  the  garden,  the  broken  fence  which  she 
had  mended  again  and  again  —  the  little  woman,  hardly  more 
tlian  a  girl,  sat  down  and  cried.  The  bright  Sabbath  morn- 
ing was  only  a  mockery  without  him  ! 

A  few  years  ago  they  had  bought  this  farm,  paying  part, 
mortgaging  the  rest  in  the  usual  way.  Edward  Smith  was  a 
man  of  terrible  energy.  He  worked  "  nights  and  Sundays," 
as  the  saying  goes,  to  clear  the  farm  of  its  brush  and  of  its 
insatiate  mortgage.  In  the  midst  of  his  herculean  struggle 
came  the  call  for  volunteers,  and  with  the  grim  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  country  which  made  the  Eagle  Brigade  able 
to  "  whip  its  weight  in  wild  cats,"  he  threw  down  his  scythe 
and  his  grub-axe,  turned  his  cattle  loose,  and  became  a  blue- 
coated  cog  in  a  vast  machine  for  killing  men,  and  not 
thistles.  While  the  millionnaire  sent  his  money  to  England 
for  safe  keeping,  this  man,  with  hid  girl  wife  and  three 
babies,  left  them  on  a  mortgaged  farm,  and  went  away  to 
fight  for  an  idea.  It  was  foolish,  but  it  was  sublime,  for  all 
that. 

That  was  three  years  before,  and  the  young  wife,  sitting 
on  the  well-curb  on  this  bright  Sabbath  harvest  morning,  was 
righteously  rebellious.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  borne 
her  share  of  the  country's  sorrow.  Two  brothers  had  been 
killed,  the  renter  in  whose  hands  her  husband  had  left  the 
farm  had  proved  the  villain,  one  year  the  farm  was  without 
crops,  and  now  the  over-ripe  grain  was  waiting  the  tardy 
hand  of  the  neighbor  who  had  rented  it,  and  who  was  cutting 
Jj',  his  own  grain  first. 

jj  [  About  six  weeks  before  she  had  received  a  letter  saying, 

"  We'll  be  discharged  in  a  little  while."  But  no  other 
word  had  come  from  him.  She  had  seen  by  the  papers  that 
his  army  was  being  discharged,  and  from  day  to  day,  other 
soldiers  slowly  percolated  in  blue  streams  back  into  the 
State  and  county,  but  still  her  private  did  not  return. 
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Each  week  she  had  told  the  children  that  he  was  coming, 
and  she  had  watched  the  road  so  long  that  it  had  become 
unconscious.  As  she  stood  at  the  well,  or  by  the  kitchen 
door,  her  eyes  were  fixed  unthinkingly  on  the  road  that 
wound  down  the  could.  Nothing  weai-s  on  the  human  soul 
like  waiting.  If  the  stranded  mariner,  searching  the  sun- 
bright  seas,  could  once  give  up  hope  of  a  ship,  that  horrible 
grinding  on  his  brain  would  cease.  It  was  this  waiting, 
hoping,  on  the  edge  of  despair,  that  gave  Emma  Smith  no 
rest. 

Neighbors  said,  with  kind  intentions, "  He's  sick,  maybe, 
an '  can't  start  north  just  yet.  He'll  come  along  one  o'  these 
days." 

"Why  don't  he  write?"  was  her  question,  which  silenced 
them  all.  This  Sunday  morning  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  The  house  seemed  intolerably 
lonely.  So  she  dressed  the  little  ones  in  their  best  calico 
dresses  and  home-made  jackets,  and  closing  up  the  house,  set 
off  down  the  could  to  old  Mother  Gray's. 

"  Old  Widder  Gray  "  lived  at  the  "  mouth  of  the  coolly." 
She  was  a  widow  woman  with  a  large  family  of  stalwart  boys 
and  laughing  girls.  She  was  the  visible  incarnation  of  hos- 
pitality and  optimistic  poverty.  With  western  openhearted- 
ness  she  fed  every  mouth  that  asked  food  of  her,  and  worked 
herself  to  death  as  cheerfully  as  her  girls  danced  in  the 
neighborhood  harvest  dances. 

She  waddled  down  the  path  to  meet  Mrs.  Smith  with  a 
smile  on  her  face  that  would  have  made  the  countenance  of 
a  convict  expand. 

"  Oh,  you  little  dears  I  Come  right  to  yer  granny. 
Gimme  a  kiss  !  Come  right  in,  Mis'  Smith.  How  are  yeh, 
anyway?  Nice  momin',  aint  it?  Come  in  an' set  down. 
Everything's  in  a  clutter,  but  that  won't  scare  you  any." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  "  best  room,"  a  sunny,  square 
room,  carpeted  with  a  faded  and  patched  rag  carpet,  and  pa- 
pered with  a  horrible  white-and-green-striped  wall  paper, 
where  a  few  ghastly  effigies  of  dead  members  of  the  family 
hung  in  variously-sized  oval  walnut  frames.  The  house  re- 
sounded with  singing,  laughter,  whistling,  tramping  of  boots, 
and  scufflings.  Half-grown  boys  came  to  the  door  and 
crooked  their  fingers  at  the  children,  who  ran  out,  and  were 
soon  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  fun. 
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"  Don't  s'pose  you've  heard  from  Ed  ? "  Mrs.  Smith 
shook  her  head.  "  He'll  turn  up  some  day,  when  you  aint 
lookin'  for  'm."  The  good  old  soul  had  said  that  so  many 
times  that  poor  Mrs.  Smith  derived  no  comfort  from  it  any 
longer. 

"  Liz  heard  from  Al  the  other  day.  He's  comin'  some  day 
this  week.     Anyhow,  they  expect  him." 

"Did  he  say  anything  of —  " 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  Mrs.  Gray  admitted.  "  But  then,  it  was 
only  a  short  letter,  anyhow.  Al  aint  much  for  ritin',  any- 
how. But  come  out  and  seermy  new  cheese.  I  tell  yeh,  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  had  better  luck  in  my  life.  If  Ed  should 
come,  I  want  you  should  take  him  up  a  piece  of  this 
cheese." 

It  was  beyond  human  nature  to  resist  the  influence  of  that 
noisy,  hearty,  loving  household,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sing- 
ing and  laughing,  the  wife  forgot  her  anxiety,  for  the  time  at 
least,  and  laughed  and  sang  with  the  rest. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  wagon-load  more  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  Bill  Gray,  the  widow's  oldest  son,  and  his  whole 
family  from  Sand  Lake  Could,  piled  out  amid  a  good-natured 
uproar,  as  characteristic  as  it  was  ludicrous.  Everyone  talked 
at  once,  except  Bill,  who  sat  in  the  wagon  with  his  wrists  on 
his  knees,  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  an  amused  twinkle  in 
his  blue  eyes. 

"  Aint  heard  nothin'  o'  Ed,  I  s'pose  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  kind 
of  bellow.  Mrs.  Smith  shook  her  head.  Bill,  with  a  delicacy 
very  striking  in  such  a  great  giant,  rolled  his  quid  in  his 
mouth,  and  said  :  — 

"  Didn't  know  but  you  had.  I  hear  two  or  three  of  the 
Sand  Lake  boys  are  comin'.  Left  New  Orleenes  some  time 
this  week.  Didn't  write  nothin'  about  Ed,  but  no  news  is 
good  news  in  such  cases,  mother  always  says." 

"Well,  go  put  out  yer  team,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  "an'  go'n 
bring  me  in  some  taters,  an',  Sim,  you  go  see  if  you  c'n  find 
some  corn.  Sadie,  you  put  on  the  water  tp  bile.  Come  now, 
hustle  yer  boots,  all  o'  yeh.  If  I  feed  this  yer  crowd,  we've 
got  to  have  some  raw  materials.  If  y'  think  I'm  goin'  to 
feed  yeh  on  pie  —  " 

The  children  went  off  into  the  fields,  the  girls  put  dinner 
on  to  "  bile,"  and  then  went  to  change  their  dresses  and  fix 
their  hair.     "  Somebody  might  come,"  they  said. 
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"  Land  sakes,  /  hope  not  I  I  don't  know  where  in  time 
I'd  set  'em,  'less  they'd  eat  at  the  secont  table,"  Mrs.  Gray 
laughed,  in  pretended  dismay. 

The  two  older  boys,  who  had  served  their  time  in  the  army, 
lay  out  on  the  grass  before  the  house,  and  whittled  and  talked 
desultorily  about  the  war  and  the  crops,  and  planned  buying 
a  threshing  machine.  The  older  girls  and  Mrs.  Smith  helped 
enlarge  the  table  and  put  on  the  dishes,  talking  all  the  time 
in  that  cheery,  incoherent,  and  meaningful  way  a  group  of 
such  women  have,  —  a  conversation  to  be  taken  for  its  spirit 
rather  than  for  its  letter,  though  Mrs.  Gray  at  last  got  the 
ear  of  them  all  and  dissertated  at  length  on  girls. 

"  Girls  in  love  aint  no  use  in  the  whole  blessed  week," 
she  said.  "  Sundays  they're  a  lookin'  down  the  road,  ex- 
pectin'  he'll  come.  Sunday  afternoons  they  can't  think  o' 
nothin'  else,  'cause  he's  here.  Monday  mornin's  they're 
sleepy  and  kind  o'  dreamy  and  slimpsy,  and  good  f 'r  nothin'  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Thursday  they  git  absent-minded, 
an'  begin  to  look  off  towards  Sunday  agin,  an'mope  aroun'  and 
let  the  dish-water  git  cold,  right  under  their  noses.  Friday 
they  break  dishes,  and  go  off  in  the  best  room  an'  snivel,  an' 
look  out  o'  the  winder.  Saturdays  they  have  queer  spurts  o' 
workin'  like  all  p'sessed,  an'  spurts  o'  frizzin'  their  hair. 
An'  Sunday  they  begin  it  all  over  agin." 

The  girls  giggled  and  blushed  all  through  this  tirade  from 
their  mother,  their  broad  faces  and  powerful  frames  anything 
but  suggestive  of  lackadaisical  sentiment.  But  Mrs.  Smith 
said :  — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Gray,  I  hadn't  ought  to  stay  to  dinner.  You've 
got—" 

"  Now  you  set  right  down  !  If  any  of  them  girls'  beaus 
comes,  they'll  have  to  take  what's  left,  that's  all.  They  aint 
s'posed  to  have  much  appetite,  nohow.  No,  you're  goin'  to 
stay  if  they  starve,  an'  they  aint  no  danger  o'  that." 

At  one  o'clock  the  long  table  was  piled  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, cords  of  boiled  com  on  the  cob,  squash  and  pumpkin 
pies,  hot  biscuit,  sweet  pickles,  bread  and  butter,  and  honey. 
Then  one  of  the  girls  took  down  a  conch  shell  from  a  naU, 
and  going  to  the  door  blew  a  long,  fine,  free  blast,  that  showed 
there  was  no  weakness  of  lungs  in  her  ample  chest. 

Then  the  children  came  out  of  the  forest  of  com,  out  of 
the  crick,  out  of  the  loft  of  the  bam,  and  out  of  the  garden. 
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The  men  shut  up  their  jack-knives,  and  surrounded  the  horse- 
trough  to  souse  their  faces  in  the  cold,  hard  water,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  table  was  filled  with  a  merry  crowd,  and  a 
row  of  wistful-eyed  youngsters  circled  the  kitchen  wall,  where 
they  stood  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other,  in  impatient 
hunger. 

"  They  come  to  their  feed  f  r  all  the  world  jest  like  the  pigs 
when  y'  holler  '  poo  —  ee ! '  See  'em  scoot !  "  laughed  Mrs. 
Gray,  every  wrinkle  on  her  face  shining  with  delight.  "  Now 
pitch  in,  Mrs.  Smith,"  she  said,  presiding  over  the  table. 
'*  You  know  these  men  critters.  They'll  eat  every  grain  of 
it,  if  yeh  give  'em  a  chance.  I  swan,  they're  made  o'  India- 
rubber,  their  stomachs  is,  I  know  it." 

"  Haf  to  eat  to  work,"  said  Bill,  gnawing  a  cob  with  a 
swift,  ciicular  motion  that  rivalled  a  corn-sheller  in  results. 

"  More  like  workin'  to  eat,"  put  in  one  of  the  girls,  with  a 
giggle.     "  More  eat  'n  work  with  you." 

"  You  needn't  say  anything,  Net.  Anyone  that'll  eat 
seven  ears  —  " 

"  I  didn't,  no  such  thing.  You  piled  your  cobs  on  my 
plate." 

"  That'll  do  to  tell  Ed  Varney.  It  von't  go  down  here, 
where  we  know  yeh." 

"  Good  land  I  Eat  all  yeh  want !  They's  plenty  more 
in  the  fiel's,  but  I  can't  afford  to  give  you  young  'uns  tea. 
The  tea  is  for  us  women-folks,  and  'specially  f'r  Mis'  Smith 
an'  Bill's  wife.     We're  agoin'  to  tell  fortunes  by  it." 

One  by  one  the  men  filled  up  and  shoved  back,  and  one 
by  one  the  children  slipped  into  their  places,  and  by  two 
o'clock  the  women  alone  remained  around  the  debris- covered 
table,  sipping  their  tea  and  telling  fortunes. 

As  they  got  well  down  to  the  grounds  in  the  cup,  they 
shook  them  with  a  circular  motion  in  the  hand,  and  then 
turned  them  bottom-side-up  quickly  in  the  saucer,  then 
twirled  them  three  or  four  times  one  way,  and  three 
or  four  times  the  other,  during  a  breathless  pause.  Then 
Mrs.  Gray  lifted  the  cup,  and,  gazing  into  it  with  profound 
gravity,  pronounced  the  impending  fate. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  critical  observer,  she  had  abun- 
dant preparation  for  hitting  close  to  the  mark ;  as  when  she 
told  the  girls  that  " somebody  was  coming."  "It  is  a  man," 
she  went  on  gravely.     "  He  is  cross-eyed  —  " 
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*'  Oh,  you  hush !  " 

"  He  has  red  hair,  and  is  death  on  biled  com  and  hot 
biscuit." 

The  others  shrieked  with  delight. 

*'  But  he's  goin'  to  get  the  mitten,  that  red-headed  feller 
is,  for  I  see  a  feller  comin'  up  behind  him." 

"  Oh,  lemme  see,  lemme  see,"  cried  Nettie. 

"  Keep  off,"  said  the  priestess,  with  a  lofty  gesture.  "  His 
hair  is  black.     He  don't  eat  so  much,  and  he  works  more." 

The  giris  exploded  in  a  shriek  of  laughter,  and  pounded 
their  sister  on  the  back. 

At  last  came  Mrs.  Smith's  turn,  and  she  was  trembling 
with  excitement  as  Mrs.  Gray  again  composed  her  jolly  face 
to  what  she  considered  a  proper  solemnity  of  expression. 

''  Somebody  is  comin'  to  you,"  she  said  after  a  long  pause. 
"He's  got  a  musket  on  his  back.  He^s  a  soldier.  He's 
almost  here.     See  ?  " 

She  pointed  at  two  little  tea  stems,  which  formed  a  faint 
suggestion  of  a  man  with  a  musket  on  his  back.  He  had 
climbed  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  cup.  Mrs.  Smith  grew 
pale  with  excitement.  She  trembled  so  she  could  hardly 
hold  the  cup  in  her  hand  as  she  gazed  into  it. 

"  It's  Ed,"  cried  the  old  woman.  *'  He's  on  the  way 
home.  Heavens  an'  earth!  There  he  is  now!"  She 
turned  and  waved  her  hand  out  toward  the  road.  They 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  looked  where  slie  pointed. 

A  man  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a  musket  on  his  back,  was  toil- 
ing slowly  up  the  hill,  on  the  sun-bright,  dusty  road,  toiling 
slowly,  with  bent  head  half  hidden  by  a  heavy  knapsack. 
So  tired  it  seemed  that  walking  was  indeed  a  process  of  fall- 
ing. So  eager  to  get  home  he  would  not  stop,  would  not 
look  aside,  but  plodded  on,  amid  the  cries  of  the  locusts,  the 
welcome  of  the  crickets,  and  the  rustle  of  the  yellow  wheat. 
Getting  back  to  God's  country,  and  his  wife  and  babies ! 

Laughing,  crying,  trying  to  call  him  and  the  children  at 
the  same  time,  the  little  wife,  almost  hysterical,  snatched  her 
hat  and  ran  out  into  the  yard.  But  the  soldier  had  disap- 
peared over  the  hill  into  the  hollow  beyond,  and,  by  the  time 
she  had  fqund  the  children,  he  Wiis  too  far  away  for  her  voice 
to  reach  him.  And  besides,  she  was  not  sure  it  was  her 
husband,  for  he  had  not  turned  his  head  at  their  shouts. 
This  seemed  so  strange.     Why  didn't  he  stop  to  rest  at  his 
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old  neighbor's  house?  Tortured  by  hope  and  doubt,  she 
hurried  up  the  coule  as  fast  as  she  could  push  the  baby- 
wagon,  the  blue-coated  figure  just  ahead  pushing  steadily, 
silently  forward  up  the  could. 

When  the  excited,  panting  little  group  came  in  sight  of 
the  gate,  they  saw  the  blue-coated  figure  standing,  leaning 
upon  the  rough  rail  fence,  his  chin  on  his  palms,  gazing  at 
the  empty  house.  His  knapsack,  canteen,  blankets  and  mus- 
ket lay  upon  the  dusty  grass  at  his  feet. 

He  was  like  a  man  lost  in  a  dream.  His  wide,  hungry 
eyes  devoured  the  scene.  The  rough  lawn,  the  little  un- 
painted  house,  the  field  of  clear  yellow  wheat  behind  it, 
down  across  which  streamed  the  sun,  now  almost  ready  to 
touch  the  high  hill  to  the  west,  the  crickets  crying  merrily, 
a  cat  on  the  fence  near  by,  dreaming,  unmindful  of  the 
stranger  in  blue. 

How  peaceful  it  all  was.  My  God!  How  far  removed 
from  all  camps,  hospitals,  battle-lines.  A  little  cabin  in  a 
Wisconsin  could,  but  it  was  majestic  in  its  peace.  How  did 
he  ever  leave  it  for  those  years  of  tramping,  thirsting, 
kiUing? 

Trembling,  weak  with  emotion,  her  eyes  on  the  silent 
figure,  Mrs.  Smith  hurried  up  to  the  fence.  Her  feet  made 
no  noise  in  the  dust  and  grass,  and  they  were  close  upon  him 
before  he  knew  of  them.  The  oldest  boy  ran  a  little  ahead. 
He  will  never  forget  that  figure,  that  face.  It  will  always 
remain  as  something  epic,  that  return  of  the  private.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pale  face,  covered  with  a  ragged  beard. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir?  "  asked  the  wife,  or  rather,  started  to 
ask,  for  he  turned,  stood  a  moment,  and  then  cried :  — 

"  Emma ! " 

"  Edward !  " 

The  children  stood  in  a  curious  row  to  see  their  mother 
kiss  this  bearaed,  strange  man,  the  elder  girl  sobbing  sym- 
pathetically with  her  mother.  Illness  had  left  the  soldier 
partly  deaf,  and  this  added  to  the  strangeness  of  his  manner. 

But  the  boy  of  six  years  stood  away,  even  after  the  girl 
had  recognized  her  father  and  kissed  him.  The  man  turned 
then  to  the  baby,  and  said  in  a  curiously,  unpatemal  tone :  — 

"  Come  here,  my  little  man,  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  But 
the  baby  backed  away  under  iiie  fence  and  stood  peering  at 
him  critically. 
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"  My  little  man  !  "  What  meaning  in  those  words !  This 
baby  seemed  like  some  other  woman's  child,  and  not  the 
infant  he  had  left  in  his  wife's  arms.  The  war  had  come 
between  him  and  his  baby — he  was  only  "a  strange  man, 
with  big  eyes,  dressed  in  blue,  with  mother  hanging  to  his 
arm,  and  talking  in  a  loud  voice."    * 

"  And  this  is  Tom,"  he  said,  drawing  the  oldest  boy  to 
him.  "  He'll  come  and  see  me.  He  knows  his  poor  old  pap 
when  he  comes  home  from  the  war." 

^     The  mother  heard  the  pain  and  reproach  in  his  voice,  and 
hastened  to  apologize. 

''  You've  changed  so,  Ed.  He  can't  know  yeh.  This  is 
papa,  Teddy,  come  and  kiss  him, —  Tom  and  Mary  do.  Come, 
won't  you?"  But  Teddy  still  peered  through  the  fence 
with  solemn  eyes,  well  out  of  reach.  He  resembled  a  half- 
wild  kitten  that  hesitates,  studying  the  tones  of  one's  voice. 

"  I'll  fix  him,"  said  the  soldier,  and  sat  down  to  undo  his 
knapsack,  out  of  which  he  drew  three  enormous  and  very 
red  apples.  After  giving  one  to  each  of  the  older  children, 
he  said :  — 

^^Now  I  guess  he'll  come.  Eh,  my  little  man?  Now  come 
see  your  pap." 

Teddy  crept  slowly  under  the  fence,  assisted  by  the  over- 
zealous  Tommy,  and  a  moment  later  was  kicking  and  squall- 
ing in  his  father's  arms.  Then  they  entered  the  house,  into 
the  sitting-room,  poor,  bare,  art-forsaken  little  room,  too, 
with  its  i-ag-carpet,  its  square  clock,  and  its  two  or  three 
chromos  and  pictures  from  Harper's   Weekly  pinned  about. 

"Emma,  I'm  all  tired  out,"  said  Private  Smith,  as  he 
flung  himself  down  on  the  carpet  as  he  used  to  do,  while  his 
wife  brought  a  pillow  to  put  under  his  head,  and  the  children 
stood  about,  munching  their  apples. 

"Tommy,  you  run  and  get  me  a  pan  of  chips,  and  Mary 
you  get  the  tea-kettle  on,  and  I'll  go  and  make  some  biscuit." 

And  the  soldier  talked.  Question  after  question  he  poured 
forth  about  the  crops,  the  cattle,  the  renter,  the  neighbors. 
He  slipped  his  heavy  government  brogan  shoes  off  his  poor, 
tii'cd,  blistered  feet,  and  lay  out  with  utter,  sweet  relaxation. 
He  was  a  free  man  again,  no  longer  a  soldier  under  command. 
At  supper  he  stopped  once,  listened,  and  smiled.  "  That's 
old  Spot.  I  know  her  voice.  I  s'pose  that's  her  calf  out 
there  in  the  pen.     I  can't  milk  her  to-night,  though,  I'm 
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too  tired ;  but  I  tell  you,  I'd  like  a  drink  o'  her  milk.   What's 
become  of  old  Rove  ?  " 

"  He  died  last  winter.  Poisoned,  I  guess."  There  was  a 
moment  of  sadness  for  them  all.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  husband  spoke  again,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little. 

"  Poor  old  feller !  He'd  a  known  me  a  half  a  mile  away. 
I  expected  him  to  come  down  the  hill  to  meet  me.  It  'ud  'a' 
been  more  like  comin'  home  if  I  could  'a'  seen  him  comin' 
down  the  road  an'  waggin'  his  tail,  an'  laughin'  that  way  he 
has.  I  tell  yeh,  it  kin'  o'  took  hold  o'  me  to  see  the  blinds 
down,  an'  the  house  shut  up." 

"  But  yeh  see,  we  —  we  expected  you'd  write  again  'fore 
you  started.  And  then  we  thought  we'd  see  you  if  you  did 
come,"  shb  hastened  to  explain. 

"  Well,  I  aint  worth  a  cent  on  writin'.  Besides,  it's  just 
as  well  yeh  didn't  know  when  I  was  comin'.  I  tell  yeh,  it 
sounds  good  to  hear  them  chickens  out  there,  an'  turkeys, 
an'  the  crickets.  Do  you  know,-  they  don't  have  just  the 
same  kind  o'  crickets  down  South.  Who's  Sam  hired  t'  help 
cut  yer  grain?  " 

"  The  Ramsey  boys." 

"  Looks  like  a  good  crop,  but  I'm  afraid  I  won't  do  much 
gettin'  it  cut.  This  cussed  fever  an'  ague  lias  got  me  down 
pretty  low.  I  don't  know  when  I'll  get  red  of  it.  I'll  bet 
I've  took  twenty-five  pounds  of  quinine,  if  I've  taken  a  bit. 
Gimme  another  biscuit.  I  tell  yeh,  they  taste  good,  Emma. 
I  aint  had  anything  like  it  —  say,  if  you'd 'a' heard  me 
braggin'  to  th'  boys  about  your  butter'n  biscuits,  I'll  bet  your 
ears  'ud  'a'  burnt.'! 

The  Private's  wife  colored  with  pleasure.  "  Oh,  you're 
always  a  braggin'  about  your  things.  Everybody  makes 
good  butter." 

"  Yes,  old  lady  Snyder,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  well,  she  aint  to  be  mentioned.     She's  Dutch." 

"  Or  old  Mis'  Snively.  One  more  cup  o'  tea,  Mary. 
That's  my  girl !  I'm  feeling  better  already.  I  just  b'lieve 
the  matter  with  me  is,  I'm  starved^ 

This  was  a  delicious  hour,  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
They  were  like  lovers  again.  But  their  tenderness,  like  that 
of  a  typical  American,  found  utterance  in  tones,  rather  than 
in  words.  He  was  praising  her  when  praising  her  biscuit, 
and  she  knew  it.    They  grew  soberer  when  he  showed  where 
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he  had  been  struck,  one  ball  burning  the  back  of  his  hand, 
one  cutting  away  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  temple,  and  one 
passing  through  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The  wife  shuddered  to 
think  how  near  she  had  come  to  being  a  soldier's  widow. 
Her  waiting  no  longer  seemed  hard.  This  sweet,  glorious 
hour  effaced  it  all. 

Then  they  rose,  and  all  went  out  into  the  garden  and 
down  to  the  barn.  He  stood  beside  her  while  she  milked 
old  Spot.  They  began  to  plan  fields  and  crops  for  next  year. 
Here  was  the  epic  figure  which  Whitman  has  in  mind,  and 
which  he  calls  the  "  common  American  soldier."  With  the 
livery  of  war  on  his  limbs,  this  man  was  facing  his  future, 
his  thoughts  holding  no  scent  of  battle.  Clean,  clear-headed, 
in  spite  of  physical  weakness,  Edward  Smith,  Private,  turned 
future-ward  with  a  sublime  courage. 

His  faim  was  mortgaged,  a  rascally  renter  had  run  away 
with  his  machinery,  "departing  between  two  days,"  his 
children  needed  clothing,  the  years  were  coming  upon  him, 
he  was  sick  and  emaciated,  but  his  heroic  soul  did  not  quail. 
With  the  same  courage  with  which  he  faced  his  southern 
march,  he  entered  upon  a  still  more  hazardous  future. 

Oh,  that  mystic  hour!  The  pale  man  with  big  eyes 
standing  there  by  the  well,  with  his  young  wife  by  his  side. 
The  vast  moon  swinging  above  the  eastern  peaks,  the  cattle 
winding  down  the  pasture  slopes  with  jangling  bells,  the 
crickets  singing,  the  stars  blooming  out  sweet,  and  far,  and 
serene,  the  katy-dids  rhythmically  calling,  the  little  turkeys 
crying  querulously,  as  they  settled  to  roost  in  the  poplar 
tree  near  the  open  gate.  The  voices  at  the  well  drop  lower, 
the  little  ones  nestle  in  their  father's  arms  at  last,  and  Teddy 
falls  asleep  there. 

The  common  soldier  of  the  American  volunteer  army  had 
returned.  His  war  with  the  South  was  over,  and  his  war, 
his  daily  running  fight  with  nature  and  against  the  injustice 
of  his  fellow-men  was  begun  again.  In  the  dusk  of  that  far- 
off  valley  his  figure  looms  vast,  his  personal  peculiarities  fade 
away,  he  rises  into  a  magnificent  type. 

He  is  a  gray-haired  man  of  sixty  now,  and  on  the  brown 
hair  of  his  wife  the  white  is  also  showing.  They  are  fight- 
ing a  hopeless  battle,  and  must  fight  till  God  gives  them 
furlough. 
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The  sud  has  set ;  the  lowlands  lie 

Dim  in  the  hush  of  crimson  light, 
And  far  along  the  darkening  sky 

The  last  gold  cloud  wanes  in  the  night. 
Peace  broods  upon  the  purple  hills, 

On  mountain,  vale,  and  hamlet  town, 
And  just  beyond  the  winding  rills. 

The  sil^t  river  flowcyth  down. 

• 
•  •  •  •  • 

Across  the  battle-fields  arise 

The  din  and  clash  of  fire  and  steel, 
Like  hoary  signals  to  the  skies. 

The  strife  and  pain  that  men  must  feel. 
And  then  the  silence  after  death. 

The  lines  drawn  up  in  dark  array  ; 
The  stars  above,  the  sod  beneath, 

And  night  has  closed  the  fateful  day. 
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THE  AFRO-AMERICAN. 

As  I  am,  in  some  sense,  responsible  for  the  term  "  Afro- Amer- 
ican," in  the  general  application  of  it  to  the  Afro- American 
League,  organizedJanuary  15,  1890,  at  Chicago,  I  wish  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  Senator  John  T.  Morgan  allowed  himself  to 
lapse  in  discussing  "  The  Race  Problem  in  the  United  States,"  in 
the  September  number   of  The  Arena.     Senator  Morgan  said  : 

"  The  Afro- Americans,  as  the  mulattoes  describe  themselves, 
believe  that  a  precedent  has  been  set,  by  their  foremost  man, 
which  they  can  follow,  with  the  aid  of  the  politicians,  that  will 
secure  their  incorporation,  by  marriage,  into  the  white  families 
of  the  country.  These  vain  expectations  will  be  followed  with 
the  chagrin  of  utter  disappointment,  and  will  increase  their  dis- 
content." 

Senator  Morgan  displays  the  same  amount  of  recklessness  in 
the  general  discussion  of  the  "  Race  Problem"  that  he  exhibits  in 
specifically  defining  the  term  "  Afro- American."  He  is  so  satu- 
rated with  prejudice  and  hatred  of  race  that  the  violence  of  his 
argument  of  fact  is  worth  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  his 
argument  of  fiction,  figments  of  his  brain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  "  Afro- American  "  was  first  em- 
ployed by  advanced  thinkers  and  writers  of  papers  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Africans  in  the  United  States,  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  dignified  term  in  sight  to  cover  all  the  shades  of 
color  produced  by  the  anxiety  of  the  white  men  of  the  South  to 
"secure  their  incorporation,"  without  "marriage,  into  the  *  black' 
families  of  the  country."  If  the  Morgans  of  the  South  had  been 
as  virtuous,  as  earnest  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  before,  and  even  since,  the  war,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama now  insists,  there  would  be  no  mulattoes  in  the  Republic  to 
give  them  "  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver." 

But  the  term  "  Afro- American  "  was  never  intended  to  apply 
in  the  circumscribed  sense  implied  by  Senator  Morgan.  It  was 
intended  to  include  all  the  people  in  the  Republic,  of  African  ori- 
gin. It  does  include  them.  It  has  been  adopted,  and  is  used, 
almost  generally,  by  the  leading  newspapers.  The  term  "  negro  " 
signifies  black.  Not  three-eighths  of  the  people  of  African  par- 
entage in  the  United  States  are  black.     If  they  were,  there  is  no 
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negro  race.  "  Colored "  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  from 
extreme  white  to  extreme  green ;  and,  in  any  event,  as  applied 
to  a  race,  is  a  misnomer  from  every  point  of  view,  without  force 
or  dignity.  Both  terms  are  used  by  writers  everywhere  as  com- 
mon nouns,  and  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  just  as  Senator  Morgan 
uses  them.  African  is  a  proper  name  ;  it  has  a  race  behind  it; 
and  no  writer  will  venture  to  treat  it  as  a  common  noun.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  term  "  Afro-American,"  which  includes 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  who  is  not  ashamed 
of  his  race,  and  who  insists  that  he  shall  be  honorably  designated 
as  other  races  are. 

When  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass  exercised  his  undoubted 
right  of  choice  to  select  a  second  wife,  and  took  a  white  lady  of 
splendid  social  position  and  acknowledged  literary  attainments, 
nearly  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Afro- 
American  newspapers  condemned  him  for  it.  The  paper  I  edited 
at  the  time  was  one  of  the  few  that  maintained  that  Mr.  Douglass 
did  perfectly  right  in  exercising  his  personal  preference  in  select- 
ing his  wife.  I  know  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  indignant  protests  hurled  at  Mr.  Douglass.  The 
scaffolding  under  the  "  precedent "  upon  which  Senator  Morgan 
rears  such  an  imposing  edifice  thus  falls  to  the  ground,  upon  its 
ambitious  architect,  and  the  "Afro- American,"  mulatto,  and  others, 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  wreck,  can  afford  to  laugh  him  to 
scorn. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Senator  Morgan  insists,  that  Afro-Americans 
desire  to  "  secure  their  incorporation,  by  marriage,  into  the  white 
families  of  the  country."  I  maintain  that  the  facts  are  all 
against  Senator  Morgan.  The  extensive  hybridization  of  the  race, 
all  too  true,  in  this  country,  is  due  to  white  men,  not  to  black 
men,  who  exercised,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
their  brutal  authority,  and  who  now  exercise  their  influence  of 
wealth  and  of  social  position  to  corrupt  the  women  of  the  race, 
whq  everywhere  are  regarded  as  the  weaker  vessels.  White 
men  have  not  shown  the  same  manly  honor  and  Christian  self- 
denial  in  this  respect  that  Afro- American  men  have  done,  nor 
do  they  now.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  facts,  as  Senator 
Morgan  is,  knows  this  to  be  true  and  deplores  it.  The  best 
white  blood  of  the  South  has  for  two  hundred  years  gone  into 
the  black  race ;  and  if  it  now  and  in  the  future  returns  to  plague 
those  who  sowed  to  the  wind,  is  it  not  highly  puerile  for  these 
men  now  to  whine  like  babies  over  their  supposed  misfortune, 
and  appeal  to  the  rest  of  mankind  for  sympathy,  where  they  de- 
serve but  contempt? 

It  is  impossible  for  two  races  to  live  as  close  together  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Afro-Americans  do  in  the  South  without 
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the  actual  fact  of  miscegenatioii  asserting  itself.  Laws  prohibi- 
ting legal  unions  but  aggravate  the  matter.  They  may  circum- 
scribe, they  cannot  stamp  out  the  existence  of  the  fact,  I  will 
not  say  the  evil.  It  is  true  in  the  South,  in  the  British  and 
Spanish  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  in  Africa  itself,  where  whites  and 
blacks  are  brought  into  contact.  If  any  explanation  were 
needed,  it  is  furnished  in  the  famous  couplet  of  William  Cooper : 

'*  Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 
Cannot  forfeit  Nature's  claim; 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 
Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same.** 

I  never  saw,  and  Senator  Morgan  never  saw,  an  Afro- Ameri- 
can who  desired  social  equality  with  any  Anglo-Saxon  who  did 
not  want  it  with  him.  Afro- Americans  do  not  seek  it ;  they  do 
not  desire  it,  except  when  it  comes,  as  it  must  ever  come,  by 
reason  of  the  mutual  likes  and  dislikes  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Most  southern  white  men  confound  civil  rights  with 
social  privileges.  Even  so  good  a  lawyer  as  Senator  Morgan 
does  this.  What,  then,  is  to  be  expected  of  the  baser  sort  ?  If 
one  of  these  men  pays  for  a  section  in  a  sleeping  car,  or  a  seat 
in  an  ordinary  coach,  the  moment  a  black  or  yellow  face  appears 
upon  the  scene,  he  imagines  he  owns  the  entire  car,  and  proceeds 
to  assert  his  preposterous  claim  in  the  most  savage  and  brutal 
manner.  The  same  is  true  in  an  eating  house.  When  Afro- 
Americans  protest  against  this  monstrous  confounding  of  things. 
Senator  Morgan,  and  those  who  share  his  views,  cry  aloud,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress,  and  in  the  pages  of  The  Arena  and  other 
literary  agents,  "  The  niggers  want  social  equality ! "  '*  We  must 
protect  our  women !"  and  the  like.  Astounding  is  it  that  a  whole 
nation  of  sixty  million  people  can  and  do  listen  with  patience  to 
this  sort  of  hypocrisy  and  humbug  ! 

The  Afro-American  of  to-day  is  a  new  creature.  Senator 
Morgan  knows  very  little  about  him.  He  lives  apart  from  him. 
He  has  no  social  and  little  business  association  with  him.  He 
sees  him  as  he  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  town  he  visits  once  a  year  at 
his  home,  and  in  Washington,  where  he  resides  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  but  he  has  small  contact  with  him.  The  eminent 
men  of  the  race,  residing  in  Washington,  for  instance, —  such  as 
Frederick  Douglass,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General  to 
Hayti ;  Ex- Minister  John  M,  Langston,  John  R.  Lynch,  Fourth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  Ex-Senator  B.  K.  Bruce,  Ex-Register 
of  the  Treasury,  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District ;  Dr.  James 
M.  Townsend,  Recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office ;  Mr.  John 
F.  T.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  the  "  colored  "  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  Bishop  John  M.  Brown,  and  a  hundred  others  at  the  Capi- 
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tal  I  could  meDtion,  men  in  whose  homes  are  to  be  found  as 
much  culture,  refinement,  and  evidences  of  wealth  as  can  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  best  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  South, — 
what  does  Senator  Morgan  know  about  these  men,  who  reflect 
in  their  successes  the  possibilities  of  the  race  ? 

The  men  who  have  in  the  past  talked  most  about  the  '<  Race 
Problem,"  have  distorted  the  facts  to  fit  their  bed  of  Procrustes' 
prejudice,  and  misrepresented  the  real  condition,  the  real  senti- 
ments, the  real  aspirations,  of  the  people  they  arraign  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  and  condemn  unheard  as  aliens,  as  an  in- 
cumbrance upon  the  face  of  ^^he  earth,  and  consign  with  the  stroke 
of  the  pen  to  Africa,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  anywhere,  — except 
to  the  South,  where  they  are,  where  they  belong,  and  where  they 
are  going  to  abide,  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow,  until  the  great 
Republic  shall  go  the  way  of  Babylon,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome, 
**  the  Niobe  of  nations." 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  The  Afro- American,  — 
who  is  not  all  black  nor  all  yellow,  but  a  good  deal  of  both  com- 
plexions,—  understands  his  side  of  it. 

T.  Thomas  Fortune. 


THE  "JEWISH  QUESTION"  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  civilized  elements  of  European  and  American  society  have 
recently  been  aroused  to  the  intolerableness  of  the  physical  and 
moral  existence  of  the  Russian  political  prisoners.  Much  interest 
is  just  now  being  taken  in  the  condition  of  those  who  love  not 
vrisely  but  too  well  the  suffering  people  of  their  unhappy  country, 
and  who  are  treated  as  criminals  of  the  most  degraded  kind 
because  of  their  belief  in  progress  and  political  freedom.  The 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted  Russian  revolutionists  has  prompted 
the  petitioning  of  the  Russian  government  and  the  establishment 
of  an  English  journal  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
Russian  political  freedom  and  of  protesting  against  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  Russian  reformers  by  their  despotic  and  reac- 
tionary government. 

Every  lover  of  liberty  and  human  advancement  can  but  feel 
gratified  at  this  manifestation  of  true  liberal  sentiment.  But  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  that  the  agitation  will  cause  any  tangible  im- 
provement in  the  affairs  with  which  it  concerns  itself.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Russian  autocrat  will  be  in- 
duced to  grant  his  subjects  any  sort  of  freedom ;  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  public  opinion,  were  it  most  determinedly  and  em- 
phatically opposed  to  his  policy,  would  influence  the  government 
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which  has  shown  itself  to  be  blunt  and  dead  to  all  feelings,  not 
excepting  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Russian  government  will  not  yield,  but  will  harshly  oppose  its 
enemies  with  any  and  all  weapons  deemed  effective,  it  is  illogical 
to  appeal  to  it  in  the  name  of  humanitarianism,  and  ask  it  to  deal 
mercifully  with  the  revolutionists.  Since  the  Russian  agitators 
act  upon  the  principle  that  "  all  is  fair  in  war,"  the  government 
must  be  allowed  to  go  the  same  length.  Any  appearance  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  only  encourage 
the  revolutionists,  and  make  them  more  aggressive.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  enlightened  public  opinion  can  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  It  is  for  the  Russian  revolutionists  themselves  to  esti- 
mate their  strength  and  devise  rational  means  of  furthering  their 
cause.  The  terroristic  policy  has  not  proved  successful ;  it  has 
done  more  harm  than  good,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  done  harm  only 
and  solely. 

But  there  seems  to  be  another  worthy  enterprise  for  enlight- 
ened society  of  America  and  Western  Europe  to  engage  in  with 
considerable  promise  of  accomplishing  some  actual  good.  It  has 
long  neglected  to  put  its  stamp  of  deliberate  disapproval  upon 
the  absurd  and  revoltingly  unjust  conduct  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment toward  the  millions  of  Jews  living  in  Russian  dominions 
and  supporting  the  government  by  taxes  and  on  the  battlefields. 
The  Jews  in  Russia  are,  of  course,  required  to  fulfil  all  the  strin- 
gent duties  of  citizenship,  while  deprived  of  all  enjoyment  of 
rights.  The  most  ancient  and  barbarous  prejudices  are  still  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  them,  and  all  manner  of  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  their  most  legitimate  and  essential  activities.  Every- 
body, I  presume,  has  heard  of  the  perpetual  "  Jewish  Question  " 
in  Russian  politics.  Every  year  commissions  are  appointed  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  formulate  definite  suggestions  as  to 
legislation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  are  not  allowed 
to  settle  outside  of  a  certain  very  limited  circle  of  Russian  territory. 
They  are  persistently  regarded  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Russi|m  toiler  and  honest  laborer;  and  they  are  denounced  as 
conscienceless  exploiters  and  blood-suckers.  Yet  the  laws  alone 
are  responsible  for  even  that  insignificant  portion  of  truth  which 
may  be  admitted  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  charge.  Every- 
thing is  forbidden  to  them;  everything  is  closed  to  them. 
Almost  all  opportunities,  in  the  way  of  education  as  well  as 
business,  are  denied  to  them.  The  government  refuses  to 
employ  them  in  any  capacity  whatsoever ;  it  refuses  to  extend  to 
them  the  benefit  of  its  educational  institutions;  and  it  puts 
innumerable  barriers  in  their  way.  The  government  drives  them 
into  certain  kinds  of  disreputable  and  dishonest  occupations  by 
its  repressions  and  persecutions,  and  then  blames  them  for  their 
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conduct.  At  last  the  material  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews  has 
become  so  unendurable  that  even  their  most  intolerant  antago- 
nists now  speak  in  tones  of  compassion.  The  most  prejudiced 
and  bigoted  newspapers  are  now  filled  with  descriptions  of  the 
extreme  wretchedness  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Russia.  It  is 
confessed  that  they  are  literally  starving  and  in  a  condition  of 
utter  helplessness.  Many  liberal  newspapers  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  appoint  another  commission,  and  some  venture  to  offer 
mild  protests  against  the  entire  legislation  directed  against  the 
Jews.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  England,  France,  and  America, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  The  Jewish  Question,"  because  the 
Jew  is  permitted  to  do  all  that  is  lawful  to  citizens  generally,  and 
because  all  spheres  are  open  to  him.  Being  free  to  engage  in 
any  legitimate  pursuit,  to  compete  in  science,  industry,  art,  with 
all  other  races,  there  is  no  complaint  about  the  Jew^s  especial 
fondness  for  fraudulent  and  illicit  transactions.  He  is  seen  to  be 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  any  other  citizen. 

In  France,  some  literary  charlatans  and  hypocritical  dema- 
gogues, conscious  of  their  mental  and  moral  poverty,  try  to  gain 
fortune  and  cheap  fame  by  slandering  the  Jews  and  stiiTing  up 
ill  feeling  against  them.  But  their  shameful  endeavor  has  no 
effect,  and  is  contemptuously  disregarded.  No  intelligent  and 
fair  man,  of  whatever  race,  doubts  that  the  Russian  Jews  would 
be  as  honest  and  industrious  as  their  oppressors  pretend  to  be, 
were  the  restrictions  and  obstacles  artificially  placed  in  their  way 
totally  removed.  And  no  one  doubts  that  there  is  no  valid  reason, 
no  decent  excuse  for  making  the  Russian  Jews  the  victims  of  ex- 
clusive repressive  legislation.  The  Russian  government,  and  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Russian  society,  are  simply  actuated  in  their 
shameful  policy  by  religious  fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  malice. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  public  opinion  might  render  material  aid 
to  the  suffering  millions  of  Jews  in  Russia  by  promptly  and  vig- 
orously taking  up  their  defence  against  calumny  and  unmerited 
hate,  and  by  protesting  against  the  government's  policy  ?  This  is 
not  a  subject  upon  which  any  difference  of  opinion  exists  either 
in  this  country  or  in  England.  Ought  not  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  the  lecturers  and  divines,  the  educated  public  gener- 
ally, raise  this  question  for  discussion  and  express  clear  and  defi- 
nite opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  government  and  the 
press?  Their  duty  seems  plain.  They  can,  if  they  will,  solve 
this  ''  Jewish  Question,"  and  compel  the  Russian  government  to 
solve  it  favorably  to  the  humiliated  and  starving  Jews.  The 
Russian  government,  in  this  case,  would  not  be  likely  to  ignore 
the  protests  and  appeals  of  enlightened  and  civilized  society ;  and 
the  honest  and  liberal  Russian  newspapers  and  magazines  would, 
finding  themselves  so  well  supported,  lift  their  voices  and  de- 
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mand  necessary  reform  in  a  much  bolder  manner  than  at  present. 
In  short,  such  an  agitation  might  prove  fruitful  of  good.  Will  it 
be  started  ?  Will  it  be  sustained  ?  I  have  decided  to  venture 
this  attempt  in  The  Arena,  hoping  to  interest  and  enlist  the 
humanitarians  of  this  country  in  the  service  of  a  cause  which  all 
can  serve  and  to  which  none  may  object. 

Victor  Yarros. 

Note.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that,  since  the  above  was 
written  two  extended  and  remarkable  articles  on  the  subject  of 
Russian  cruelty  to  Jews  have  appeared  in  English  magazines. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Lanin  in  the  October  Fortnightly  Review  may 
be  recommended  as  absolutely  trustworthy  and  valuable  for  those 
who  desire  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
also  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  London 
organ  devoted  to  the  Jewish  masses,  has  appealed  to  the  English 
press  to  lift  its  powerful  voice  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  Russian 
brutality  and  prejudice.  "  I  have  read,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"with  feelings  of  pain  and  horror  the  various  statements  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
The  only  recommendation  that  I  can  giv^  is  to  invite  the  active 
exertions  of  the  press  to  first  sift  the  reports  and  then,  if  the  facts 
be  established,  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  Russia  and  of  Europe 
on  the  subject."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  press  will 
not  neglect  to  respond  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal.  v.  y. 


THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS   OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I  HAVE  noticed  recently  the  sale  of  a  copy  of  what  is  known 
as  *'  The  Breeches  Bible,"  a  name  given  to  an  edition  on  account 
of  its  print  Genesis  iii.  7,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Then  the  eises  of 
both  of  them  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked, 
and  they  sewed  ^^g^  tree  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves 
breeches^'* 

So  it  seems  that  the  wearing  of  the  breeches  by  the  women, 
occurred  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  Bible  known  as  the  "  Bug  Bible "  derives  its  name  from 
the  Psalm  xci.  5  :  "So  that  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid  for 
any  bugges  by  night,  or  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day." 

This  Bible  was  printed  in  London  in  1551.  (May  that,  not 
this,  be  a  point  from  which  to  trace  our  well-known  and  largely 
used  word,  bug-bear  ?) 

The  book  known  as  the  "  Treacle  Bible "  gets  its  name 
from  the  following  printed  in  it,  from  Jeremiah  vii.  22:  "la 
there  no  treacle  at  GUead  ?  is  there  no  physition  there  ?  " 
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'  The  "CoDendale   Bible"   of  1635   has  the  same  verse  ren- 

dered thus  :  <'  Is  there  no  rosin  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician 
there  ?  "  (Jeremiah  viii.  22.)  Rosin  and  turpentine  are  regarded 
as  good  remedies  for  many  diseases,  even  in  our  modem 
times. 

This  reading  gave  a  name  to  the  first  Dowai  Bible,  printed  in 
1609.  The  word  translated  treacle  was  translated  in  other  edi- 
tions rosiUy  turpentine^  and  lastly  balm. 

Another  Bible  is  called  '« The  Place-Makers  Bible."  It  was  so 
called  from  the  verse  from  Matthew  v.  9:  "Blessed  are  the 
place-makers^  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  (For 
place-makers  read  peace-makers.) 

This  misprint  occurred  in  the  «  Geneva  Bible,"  in  its  second 
edition  in  1561. 

"The  Vinegar  Bible  "  is  so  called  from  the  heading  of  "  The 
Parable  of  the  Vinegar,"  instead  of  the  "  Parable  of  the  Ftnc- 
yarrf."  (Luke  xx.) 

"  The  Wicked  Bible  "  obtains  its  name  from  the  leaving  out  of 
the  negative  in  the  seventh  commandment.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  1631,  and  the  printer  was  made  to  pay  a  fine  of  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  his  negligence. 

"  The  Persecuting  Printers'  Bible  "  gets  its  name  from  a  verse 
in  Psalm  cxix.  161,  thus  rendered:  "Printers  have  persecuted 
me  without  a  cause."     For  printers  resd  princes. 

The  Bible  known  as  the  "Ears  to  Ear  Bible"  had  this  misprint 
from  Matthew  xiii.  43 :  "  Who  hath  ears  to  ear,  let  him  hear." 

"The  Standing  Fishes  Bible"  has  this  from  Ezekiel  xvii.  10. 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  fishes  shall  stand  upon  it." 
¥or  fishes  resid  fisherman. 

"  The  Idle  Shepherd  Bible "  should  have  had  idol  instead  of 
idle.  The  " Discharge  Bible "  comes  from  1  Timothy  v.  21 :  "I 
dischsivge  thee  before  God."  The  dis  should  have  been  omitted, 
so  that  it  would  read,  "  I  charge  thee  before  God." 

«  The  Wife  Hater  Bible  "  gives  Luke  xiv.  26,  thus :  "  If  any 
man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father  —  yea,  and  his  own  wife 
also." 

This  reading  will  be  found  in  the  Bible  printed  at  Oxford, 
England,  in  1810. 

"  The  Rebekah  Camels  Bible  "  has  this  from  Genesis  xxiv.  61, 
«  And  Rebekah  arose  and  her  Camels." 

"  The  Religious  Bible  "  gets  its  name  from  a  verse  in  Jeremiah 
iv.  27  :  "  Because  she  has  been  religious  against  me,  saieth  the 
Lord."  For  religious,  read  rebellious.  Other  editions  of  the 
Bible,  beside  those  named,  have  had  errors  in  them,  but  in  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  Bible  scholar,  "  It  is  only  because 
the  Bible  is  so  pure  and  so  holy  that  these  incongruities  and  mis- 
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takes  are  noticed;  they  resemble  the  spots  on  the  snn,  which  do  not 
impede  the  sunlight  or  heat." 

One  of  the  Bibles  known  as  "  The  Breeches  Bible  "  is  now  in 
England,  and  bears  the  autograph  of  William  Shakespeare.  It  is 
in  the  British  Museum.     I  saw  it  on  a  late  visit  there. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is,  somewhere  in  Virginia,  a  large 
Huguenot  Bible,  printed  in  1657.  Its  preface  was  written  by  John 
Calvin,  and  it  contains  the  entire  Psalms  of  David  in  metrical 
French,  and  set  to  the  music.  The  Commandments  and  the  Songs 
of  Solomon  are  also  metrically  arranged  and  set  to  music. 

Gen.  Mabcus  J.  Wright. 


EDITOEIAL    NOTES. 

A  TRANSITION       It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  give  much  thought 

to  the  social  and  ethical  conditions  of  our  people  that 
PEBiOD.         we  are  now  entering  one  of  those  periods  of  general 

discontent  which  at  intervals  mark  the  ascent  of  man, 
a  state  which,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  may  appear  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  alarming,  is  nevertheless  absolutely  essential,  an  indication  of  the 
continued  evolutionary  march  of  the  race.  The  fiercer  aspects  of  the  strug- 
gle now  before  us  have,  without  question,  been  induced  by  the  heartless- 
ness  of  those  who  should  have  been  most  considerate,  who  should  have 
been  the  wise  and  humane  guides  and  examples  for  the  less  favored 
of  their  feilowmen,  but  who  through  avarice,  brutal  selfishness,  and 
gross  immorality  have  wrought  far  greater  evil  than  they  can  yet  com- 
prehend. The  culpable  indifference  of  the  rich  toward  the  wearers  of 
homespun  ;  the  degradation  of  manhood ;  the  indifference  of  society  to 
those  great  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  right,  and  justice,  upon 
which  all  enduring  prosperi^  and  progress  depend  are  now  con- 
fronted by  a  rising  tide  of  moral  force.  Many  ideas  are  afloat  which 
are  well  calculated  to  disturb  conscienceless  wealth,  conventional 
hypocrisy,  fashionable  frivolity,  and  criminal  indifference.  Thought 
is  contagious  and  the  people  are  thinking.  Indeed,  it  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  scientifically  demonstrated 
that  unspoken  thought  is  a  potent  factor  in  influencing  other  minds; 
that  from  each  individual  there  emanates  a  thought  force  that  may 
infect  others.  And,  moreover,  if  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  where 
a  considerable  number  of  people  are  thinking  earnestly  along  any 
certain  line,  the  thought  waves  or  mental  emanations  must  necessarily 
become  powerful  factors  in  influencing  public  sentiment  and  producing 
those  rapid  changes  in  popular  feeling  so  frequently  encountered  in  the 
history  of  a  people.  To  many  this  will  appear  visionary,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  up<to  a  comparatively  recent  date  all  psychological  prob- 
lems were  dismissed  as  being  unworthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
scientists.  But  a  few  yeara  have  elapsed  since  leading  critical  minds 
undertook  a  systematic  and  strictly  scientific  method  of  collecting 
authentic  data  upon  which  they  have  established  on  a  reasonably  safe 
hypothesis  the  phenomenon  of  thought  transference.  That  which  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  dismissed  as  absura,  as  hypnotism,  for  example,  to- 
day challenges  more  and  more  the  serious  consideration  of  the  master 
minds  of  our  time.  We  are  as  yet  in  the  ante-room  of  psychic  discovery. 
We  are  beginning  to  suspect  the  possibilities  of  mind.  In  a  not  far  dis- 
tant day  we  may  demonstrate  the  marvellous  power  of  silent  thought 
force.  And  if  this  is  proven  to  be  a  fact,  much  light  will  be  cast  on  many 
strange  phenomena  in  the  history  of  nations  in  the  past  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  thought  to-day,  and  the  rapid  change  which  the  past  few 
years  has  wrought  in  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  unofficially  registered 
sentiment  of  the  musses  ;  for  it  must  be  remembe^d  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  act  as  they  have  been  educated  and  according  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  days,  long  after  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  disti'ust  has 
taken  possession  of  their  souls.  To  the  serious  observer,  however,  he 
who  is  in  touch  witk  the  people,  the  mental  attitude  is  unmistakable.  A 
startled,  uneasy,  anxious  condition  of  thought  is  abroad.    The  pulse  of 
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the  people  is  becomin^^  quick,  nervous,  feverish.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
restlessness  which  is  bom  of  minds  that  are  neither  content  with  them- 
selves nor  their  environment.  Glimpses  of  a  fairer  state  have  visited  the 
masses.  They  feel  they  are  in  the  cellar,  not  simply  physically  but  mor- 
ally and  mentally.  They  desire  to  rise  higher.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
laws  of  man^s  growth  that  when  he  once  beholds  higher  altitudes,  nobler 
estates  and  happier  conditions,  he  henceforth  bids  farewell  to  dull  con- 
tentments To  reach  and  possess  that  better  estate  is  his  mission,  his  duty, 
his  life.  The  spirit  of  unrest  fills  his  soul  with  longing.  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  our  people  to-day.  A  quickened  intelligence,  and  an  instinctive 
determination  to  realize  better  conditions  and  gain  a  larger  meed  of  jus- 
tice, have  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  masses.  It  is  folly  to  close 
our  eyes  to  conditions  as  tliey  exist,  or  seek  to  cry  down  facts  which  con- 
front us.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  place  ourselves  en  rapport  with  the 
broadest  spirit  of  the  age,  and  demand  justice,  toleration,  and  the  light 
of  a  three-fold  education,  not  for  one  class  but  for  all  the  children  of 
men. 

ri-vmen  ^  *^^*  battle  of  moral  ideas  that  confronts  us,  we  must 
FRONTING  depend  chiefly  on  the  young  men  and  women  to  carry  the 
THE  ^^y  ^^^  ^  higher  civilization.  Sad  and  unfortunate  as  the 
fact  is,  there  are  few  men  who,  like  Gladstone,  Henry  Ward 
FUTURE.  Beecher,  and  Victor  Hugo,  can  grow  old  in  service  without 
losing  that  exuberance  of  spirit,  that  irresistible  hope,  and 
that  abiding  faith  in  human  nature  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  any  great  movement.  As  a  rule  old  men,  after  long  years  of  bat- 
tling with  lifers  vicissitudes,  lose  much  of  that  needful  faith  in  humanity 
which  fires  the  blood  of  every  true  reformer.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  mankind,  the  glorious  victories  which  have  marked 
the  ascent  of  humanity.  They  dwell  chiefly  in  the  shadow,  or,  marking 
only  the  snail's  pace  which  their  brief  span  of  existence  has  witnessed, 
become  sceptics,  frequently  paralyzing  in  a  measure  every  movement  or 
effort  bom  of  enthusiastic  hopes  which  look  toward  a  higher  expression 
of  justice,  a  broader  conception  of  freedom  or  a  nobler  idea  of  truth. 
Age  begets  Conservatism,  —  the  negative  pole  of  social  life, —  and  Conser- 
vatism, notwithstanding  its  value  in  preventing  reckless  extremes,  does 
not  represent  life,  growth,  or  progi-ess.  She  dwells  in  the  shadow  of  the 
past  Her  eyes  are  on  the  earth.  Her  fondest  dreams  haunt  the  ceme- 
tery of  yesterday.  She  feels  not  the  fire  of  faith,  the  thrill  of  hope,  the 
exultation  of  a  soul  aglow  with  the  afilatus  of  divine  love.  The  drum 
beat  of  the  onward  marching  cohorts  of  radical  reform  thrill  her  with 
something  akin  to  terror.  The  spirit  of  progress,  with  hand  pointing 
forward,  with  feet  set  toward  untrod  paths,  with  face  peering  into  the 
future,  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  sun,  inspires  her  with  unmixed  fear. 
Conservatism  distrusts  liberty,  has  small  faith  in  humanity,  and  seeks 
refuge  in  increased  legislation,  in  decaying  institutions,  and  *neath  the 
shadows  of  obsolescent  precedents.  The  present  condition  of  society 
calls  for  radically  different  measures.  A  crisis  is  at  hand  which  demands 
brave  hearts,  cool  heads,  and  muscles  of  steel.  They  who  lead  the  peo- 
ple in  the  great  reforms  that  are  forcing  tliemselves  on  this  age  must 
possess  an  abiding  faith  in  the  inherent  good  in  humanity ;  an  uncon- 
querable devotion  to  freedom  ;  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  society,  to 
secure  justice  for  all  the  people.  They  must  create  a  wide-spread  spirit  of 
fraternity.  They  must  be  earnest,  persistent,  intelligent  agitators  and 
educators,  who  understand  that  none  but  ignorant  social  quacks  would 
seek  to  film  over  the  present  ulcers,  *^  whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all 
within,  infects  unseen."  They  must  know  that  only  by  frankly  confront- 
ing evils  as  they  exist  can  they  be  remedied.  Only  by  depicting  life  as 
it  is  in  juxtaposition  to  life  as  it  would  be  if  we  had  more  justice,  can  a 
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loftier  era  be  inaugurated,  and  they  must  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
the  wretched,  the  outcasts,  the  sinnera  and  sinned  against,  who  suffer 
so  much,  and  have  so  little  to  make  life  joyous.  They  must  awaken 
in  the  people  a  spirit  of  divine  love,  kindle  the  flame  of  hope,  exalt 
their  souls  and  make  them  irresistible.  The  era  of  moral  force  is  at 
our  door.  We  are  fronting  a  future  throbbing  with  undreamed-of 
possibilities.  The  destiny  of  this  great  civilization  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation  —  our  young  men  and  women  —  who,  with 
the  able  reinforcement  from  those  chosen  few  among  the  silvering  heads 
who  always  constitute  a  splendid  minority  in  the  sti'uggle  for  human 
progress,  must  carry  forward  the  unfurled  standard  of  freedom,  frater- 
nity, and  justice. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  when  a  great  wrong 

CONSERVATISM      is  assailed  the  doers  of  the  evil  frequentlv  rely 

,^  chiefly  on  ultra  conservatism  to  screen  and  save 

A^^  them  from  their  merited  punishment.    It  is  by  no 

Qi?xrcTT  A  T  TciLT         mcaus  au  uncommon  spectacle  to  witness  frivolity 
SENSUALISM         j^.^.^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  austerity,  vice  crouch- 

AN  UNHALLOWED    ^°R  beneath  the    majitle   of  respectability,    im- 
morality seeking    refuge    under   the     drooping 
ALLIANCE.  wings  of  ultra  conservatism.     Probably  no  more 

forcible  example  of  this  has  occurred  in  recent 
years  than  that  illustrated  in  the  events  following  Mr.  Stead's  disclosures 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Here  a  brave,  earnest  worker  for  true  morality 
exposed  to  view  a  pictuVe  of  moral  depravity  that  horrified  and  sickened 
the  world.  It  was  a  thriUing  narration  of  facts;  at  once  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  daily  doings  of  many  of  the  nobility  of  Britain,  and  a 
story  of  moral  depravity  which  far  eclipsed  yi  infamy  the  hoiTors  of  the 
Inquisition  of^  the  Middle  Ages.  For  the  Inquisition  struck  only  at 
physical  life,  while  the  creatures  of  lust,  known  in  the  fashionable 
world  as  Lords  and  Nobles, —  had  seized  for  the  base  gratification  of 
their  depraved  natures  the  most  sacred  flower  in  ci*eation's  garden,  the 
rose  of  female  purity,  and  polluted  it.  They  thrust  into  the  Tartarus  of 
social  and  moral  death  sweet,  innocent  lives  who  had  been  foully 
decoyed  to  ruin,  after  they  had  robbed  themfof  tlie  supreme  treasure  of 
womanhood.  This  was  the  revelation  made  by  Mr.  Stead  to  the  world. 
It  was  a  brave,  bold  deed  in  behalf  of  purity  and  defenceless  womanhood; 
but  it  unveiled  iniquity  in  high  places,  and  for  this  exhibition  of  moral 
heroism  which  should  have  won  for  him  a  tribute  of  undying  love  from 
every  soul  haunted  with  lofty  ideals,  from  every  man  and  woman  who 
valued  virtue  at  its  worthy  and  from  every  home  that  dotted  the  hills  and  . 
dales  of  Christendom  where  chastity  was  enthroned ;  for  this  splendid 
deed,  Mr.  Stead  was  incarcerated  in  prison,  while  the  real  criminals, 
reeking  in  the  foulest  iniquity  that  mind  of  man  can  conceive,  went 
forth  unscathed.  Thoy  had  money,  caste,  and  the  strongholds  of 
conservatism  at  their  command. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  conservatism  protecting  vice  by  assail- 
ing all  who  seek  to  purify  life,  in  the  only  way  in  which  society  can 
ever  be  purged  of  immorality,  was  witnessed  in  the  attempted  sup- 
pression of  the  •'  Kreutzer  Sonata."  Here  we  had  what,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  must  have  appeared  a  most  anomalous  combination,  —  ultra 
conservatism,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  sensualism  of  society,  in  a 
vituperous  assault  on  the  bold,  brave,  Russian  count,  who  stands 
a  moral  pillar  in  the  far  East,  carrying  out  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  truth ;  denying  self  everything  that  he  may  by  life, 
example,  and  influence  better  and  gladden  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen. 
He  was  instantly  subjected  to  the  basest  misconception,  his  work 
placed  under  the  ban  because  he  revealed  a  phase  of  social  life  alarmingly 
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prevalent  at  the  present  time  in  every  civilized  land;  because  he  dared 
to  point  out  the  result  of  sensual  alliances  in  their  true  light.  Is  it  not 
significant  that  while  works  which  possess  moral  vitality,  which  com- 
pel people  to  think,  which  carry  the  germ  of  moral  revolution  are  so 
fiercely  assailed  by  conservatism,  one  hears  little  or  nothing  against 
the  works  of  Zola,  although  all  will  admit  that  his  writings  are  morally 
enervating;  that  he  stands  for  no  worthy  ideal;  that  he  has  never  felt 
the  fire  of  a  holy  desire  to  lift  humfinity  and  elevate  the  thoughts  of 
mankind ;  that  he  seeks  not  to  make  the  world  better,  purer,  or  truer? 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  against  Byron  who  clothed  vice  in  royal 
raiment,  who  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  making  iniquity,  vice,  and  sin 
bewitehing.  We  hear  nothing  of  Alexander  Pope,  he  who,  if  pious  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  was  anything  but  pure  in  his  literary  work. 
These  writers  and  numerous  others  whose  productions  are  old  enough 
to  be  termed  classic,  excite  no  outbreak  of  pious  wrath.  It  is  not  till 
a  writer  touches  upon  evils  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  men  to  think, 
not  until  there  is  a  flash  of  light  that  means  agitation  until  a  higher 
morality  is  attained,  that  conservatism  unites  with  the  frivolous  and 
the  evil  in  the  gay  social  world  and  strongly  denounces  a  work.  But  here, 
lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  distinctly  state  that  I  am  not  arguing  in 
favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  for  I  believe 
the  whole  docl^ne  of  paternal  censorship  to  be  pernicious  and  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilization.  I  believe  its  positive  tendency  is  to 
make  moral  imbeciles  of  the  people;  to  lessen  in  parents,  teachers,  and 
society  the  solemn  responsibility  of  indelibly  impressing  youth  with 
strong,  healthy  moral  instruction.  The  idea  that  ignorance  is  virtue  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  fallacies  that  can  be  entertained.  Ignorance 
or  innocence  is  a  reed;  virtue  is  an  oak.  Between  the  two  there  is  all 
the  difference  that  is  found  between  extreme  weakness  and  uncon- 
querable strength.  A  right  education  will  produce  a  virtuous  people. 
But  a  people  raised  in  ignorance  or  surrounded  by  restraints,  sooner  or 
later  become  the  easy  prey  of  vice,  which  is  ever  seeking  innocence, 
but  which  shrinks  cur-like  from  vii-tue.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  highest  morality  if  for  no  other  reason,  no  paternalism 
should  be  tolerated  by  our  people;  but  there  are  other  grave  and 
weighty  reasons  why  the  foreign-bom  censorship  idea  should  have  no 
home  in  America.  The  point  in  question,  however,  is  not  the  restriction 
of  immoi'al  works,  but  the  suppression  of  the  works  of  reformers  who 
seek  to  elevate  and  ennoble  society  by  unmasking  evils  as  they  exist 
and  arousing  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people;  for  in  this  alone  lies  the 
only  real  reformative  strength.  They  who  seek  to  suppress  works 
which  repel  one  from  vice,  which  show  the  deadly  results  of  licentious- 
ness and  all  forms  of  immorality,  which  assail  evils,  not  as  they  existed 
in  Greece,  Rome,  or  the  Middle  Ages,  but  now,  here  and  in  every  strata 
of  our  society,  simply  strive  to  film  the  ulcer,  veil  the  leper,  conceal 
the  cancer,  hide  the  contagion  of  small-pox  by  shrouding  the  victim  as 
he  mingles  with  the  crowd.  At  first  sight  it  impresses  one  as  strange 
that  books  which  are  capable  of  working  evil  in  some  instances,  books 
which  make  vice  alluring  and  throw  over  immorality  the  fascinating 
influence  of  gorgeously  tinted  pictures  born  of  a  fertile  and  skilful 
imagination,  should  be  passed  unnoticed,  while  works  which  are  the 
product  of  the  noblest  minds  and  are  aimed  solely  at  the  overthrow  of 
evil  should  be  so  fiercely  assailed.  We  have  not  far  to  look,  however, 
for  the  reason.  It  is  the  reform  germ  that  startles  ultra  conservatism  as 
it  frightens  evil.  Like  the  tones  of  an  alarm  bell  at  midnight  fall  the 
vitalizing  thoughts  of  a  soul  aglow  with  strong  moral  enthusiasm  upon 
the  ear  of  the  idolaters  of  the  paf  t  as  well  as  the  doers  of  evil.  Thus  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago  when  the  great  simple  and  sublime  Teacher 
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of  Galilee  assailed  the  scribes,  pharisees,  and  hypocrites  of  His  day. 
Conservatism,  at  first  content  to  sneer  at  this  *' friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,^*  and  to  draw  aside  her  cloak  lest  she  might  be  contaminated 
by  His  touch,  soon  became  alarmed.  The  impulses  of  a  new  truth  rang 
in  His  teaching.  She  recognized  the  presence  of  an  unconventional 
disturber.  She  slew  Him.  In  judging  a  work  or  a  life  from  an  ethical 
I>oint  of  view,  the  wise  man  will  gauge  his  conclusion  by  the  influence 
exerted;  the  moral  or  immoral  force  that  is  exhibited.  Judged  merely 
by  the  standards  of  polite  society  in  His  day  the  great  Nazarene  was 
what  we  would  term  a  tramp,  a  crank,  an  impractical  dreamer,  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.  But  in  His  life  of  self-denial,  in  His  moral 
courage,  and  in'  His  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  we  behold  the  grandeur  of 
perfected  manhood.  And  from  His  words  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  tender- 
ness which  ring  down  the  ages,  many  of  the  noblest  lives  which  have 
blossomed  along  the  pathway  of  the  centuries  have  received  a  broader 
and  richer  vision  of  life;  have  caught  an  inspiration  born  of  the  skies; 
have  imbibed  strength,  which  has  enabled  them  to  serenely  endure 
tortures  unnameable,  and  which  mark  the  highest  altitudes  of  heroism. 
I  repeat  there  is  but  one  test  by  which  we  can  measure  a  life  or  a  book ; 
the  Impulse,  the  spirit,  the  essential  germ  which  is  its  motive  power. 
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ARE  THERE  OBJECTIVE  APPARITIONS  ? 


BT  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  D.  G.  L.,  LL.  D. 


Everyone  who  feels  an  interest  in  whatever  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man — and  what  intelligent  person  does  not? — should  be 
deeply  grateful  to  those  active  members  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  in  England  and  in  America  who  have 
devoted  themselves  for  many  years  to  the  collection  of 
authentic  cases  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparitions.  These 
cases  have  been  all  personally  investigated,  so  far  as  was 
possible;  the  evidence  has  been  obtained  either  from  the 
actual  witnesses,  or,,  where  this  was  not  possible,  from  those 
who  received  their  personal  testimony ;  corroborative  evidence, 
in  contemporary  records  of  whatever  kind,  has  been  sought 
for,  often  at  great  cost  of  time  and  labor ;  and,  finally,  the 
whole  body  of  facts  thus  accumulated  has  been  systemati- 
cally arranged,  carefully  discussed  and  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  inquiry.*  If 
we  add  to  this  the  evidence  collected  and  recorded  with  equal 
care  by  the  late  Robert  Dale  Owen,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Crowell, 
and  many  other  writers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  possession 
of  a  body  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  nature,  origin, 
and  purport  of  those  puzzling  phenomena  usually  known  as 
ghosts  or  apparitions,  these  terms  being  held  to  include  audi- 

*   In  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living/'  2  ▼.  Svo,  and  the  "  Froceeaings  "  of 
the  Society  from  1862  to  1890. 
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tory  and  tactile  as  well  as  visual  impressions — ^the  appearances 
termed  *^  doubles  '^  or  phantasms  of  the  living;  as  well  as 
those  purporting  to  represent  or  to  emanate  from  the  dead. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  wish  to  point  out  the  inesti- 
mable obligation  we  are  under  to  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  for  having  presented  the  evidence  in  such  a  way 
that  the  facts  to  be  interpreted  are  now  generally  accepted,  as 
facts,  by  all  who  have  taken  any  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  testimony  for  them — the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  not  taken  that  trouble  being  alto- 
gether worthless.  This  change  in  educated  public  opinion 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  careful 
preliminary  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  telepathy 
has  seemed  to  furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  an  interpretation 
of  many  phantasms,  and  has  thus  removed  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  them  as  facts  —  the  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  correlating  tbem  with  any  other 
phenomena.  The  number  of  men  eminent  in  literature,  art, 
or  science  who  have  joined  the  Society  and  have  contributed 
to  its  "  Proceedings,"  has  given  the  objects  of  its  inquiry  a 
position  and  status  they  did  not  previously  possess ;  while 
the  earnestness,  the  thoroughness,  the  literary  skill,  and 
philosophic  acumen  with  which  the  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  the  world,  has  compelled  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  several  classes  of  apparitions  known  as  doubles, 
phantasms  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  spectral  lights,  voices, 
musical  sounds,  and  the  varied  physical  effects  which  occur 
in '  haunted  houses,  are  real  and  not  very  uncommon  phe- 
nomena, well  worthy  of  earnest  study,  and  only  doubtful  as 
regards  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  them. 

Some  of  the  best  workers  in  the  Society,  it  is  true,  still 
urge  that  the  evidence  is  very  deficient,  both  in  amount  and 
in  quality,  and  that  much  more  must  be  obtained  before  it 
can  be  treated  as  really  conclusive.  This  view,  however, 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  altogether  erroneous  one.  On  look- 
ing through  the  evidence  already  published,  I  find  that  every 
one  of  the  chief  groups  of  phenomena  already  referred  to  is 
established  by  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
testimony  is  first  hand,  the  witnesses  irreproachable,  and  in 
which  the  evidence  of  several  independent  witnesses  agree  in 
all  important  particulars.  And,  in  addition  to  these  unex- 
ceptionable cases,  there  are  a  whole  host  of  others  in  which  the 
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evidence  is  not  quite  so  complete  individually,  but  which  are 
so  completely  corroborative  in  their  general  character  and 
which  fall  so  little  short  of  the  very  best' kind  of  evidence 
that  the  cumulative  weight  of  the  whole  is  exceedingly 
great.  I  shall,  therefore,  waste  no  time  in  discussing  the 
value  of  the  evidence  itself,  but  shall  devote  my  attention 
entirely  to  a  consideration  of  what  the  facts  teach  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  phenomena. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  because,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  only  explanation  of  the  various  classes  of  apparitions 
suggested  by  the  more  prominent  working  members  of  the 
Society,  is,  that  they  are  hallucinations  due  to  the  telepathic 
action  of  one  mind  upon  another.  These  writers  have,  as 
they  state  that  they  felt  bound  to  do,  strained  the  theory 
of  telepathy  to  its  utmost  limits  in  order  to  account  for  the 
more  important  of  the  phenomena  which  they  have  then^- 
selves  set  forth;  and  the  chief  difference  of  opinion  now 
seems  to  be,  whether  all  the  facts  can  be  explained  as  pri- 
marily due  to  telepathic  impressions  from  a  living  agent  —  a 
view  maintained  by  Mr.  Podmore, —  or  whether  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  are  in  some  cases  the  agents,  as  Mr.  Myers  thinks 
may  be  the  case.  But  in  order  to  give  this  telepathic  theory 
even  a  show  of  probability,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  or  to 
explain  away  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
facts  collected  by  the  Society,  and  also  to  leave  out  of  con^ 
sideration  whole  classes  of  phenomena  which  are  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  hypothesis  adopted.*  It  is  to  these 
latter  cases  that  I  now  wish  to  call  attention,  because  they 
lead  us  to  quite  different  conclusions  from  the  writers  above 
referred  to,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  apparitions  and  as  to  the 
agents  concerned  in  their  production. 

The  evidence  which  either  distinctly  suggests  or  affords 
direct  proof  of  the  objectivity  of  apparitions  is  of  five  dif- 
ferent kinds:  (1)  Collective  hallucinations,  or  the  perception 
of  the  same  phantasmal  sights  or  sounds  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons at  once.  (2)  Phantasms  seen  to  occupy  different  points 
in  space,  by  different  persons,  corresponding  to  their  apparent 

•  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  from  another  Point  of  View  **  bv  F.  Podmore, 
and  **  A  Defence  of  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  "by  P.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society /or  Psychical  Research^  Part  XVI.,  1890.  In  these  j^apers 
the  extreme  telepathic  theory  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Podmore  with  admirable 
boldness  and  with  full  illustrations;  and  is  forcibly  combated  bv  Mr.  Myers, 
whose  views  aA  here  expressed  are,  however,  only  a  very  little  m  advance  of 
those  of  his  fellow-worker. 
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motion ;  or,  the  persistence  of  the  phantasm  in  one  spot,  not- 
withstanding th^  observer  changes  his  position.  (8)  The 
effects  of  phantasms  upon  domestic  animaLs.  (4)  The  physi- 
cal effects  apparently  produced  by  phantasms,  or  connected 
with  their  appearance.  (5)  The  fact  that  phantasms,  whether 
visible  or  invisible  to  persons  present,  can  be  and  have  been 
photographed.  Examples  of  each  of  these  groups  of  cases 
will  now  be  given  and  their  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
briefly  discussed. 

*(1)  Collective  Hallucination  (so-called).  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  very  numerous  and  some  of  them  perfectly  attested. 
Let  us  first  take  that  of  the  figure  of  a  man  seen  repeatedly 

by  Mrs.  W ,  her  son,  a  boy  of  nine,  and  her  stepdaughter. 

It  was  seen  distinctly  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  as  when 
plajing  the  piano,  when  playing  at  cricket  in  the  garden,  and 
by  two  at  once  when  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  A 
voice  was  also  distinctly  heard  by  both  the  ladies.  The  de- 
scription of  the  figure  by  the  two  ladies  agreed  completely,  and 
the  appearance  occurred  in  a  house  Reported  to  be  haunted.* 

Such  an  appearance  as  this,  occurring  to  two  ladies  not  at 
all  nervous  and  who  have  never  before  or  since  had  any 
similar  experiences,  and  also  to  a  boy  when  at  play,  seems 
almost  necessarily  to  imply  some  real  object  of  vision ;  yet 

they  both,  as  well  as  Surgeon-Major  W y  are  positive  that 

»the  form  could  not  have  been  that  of  any  living  person. 

An  equally  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  young  woman, 
draped  in  white,  which,  at  intervals  during  ten  years,  was 
seen  by  Mr.  John  D.  Harry,  his  three  daughters,  their  ser- 
vant, and  partially  by  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters. 
Mr.  Harry  saw  it  on  seven  or  eight  occasions  in  his  bedroom 
and  library.  On  one  occasion  it  lifted  the  mosquito  curtains 
of  his  bed  Tthis  all  occurred  in  a  house  in  the  South  of 
Europe),  ana  looked  closely  into  his  face.  It  appeared  to  all 
three  of  the  young  ladies  and  their  maid  at  one  time,  but 
apparently  in  a  more  shadowy  form.  Here  again,  it  seems 
impossible  that  so  many  persons  could  have  a  similar  or 
identical  vision  without  any  corresponding  reality.f 

Of  another  type  is  the  female  figure  in  white,  which  was 
seen  on  a  summer  afternoon,  floating  over  a  hedge,  some  ten 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Paychical  Research,  Pt.  VIII.  (May  1886), 
pp.  102-106. 

t  Proceedings  o!  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Pt.  VIU.  (May  1886), 
pp.  lll-lio. 
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feet  above  the  ground,  by  two  girls  of  thirteen  and  a  boy. 
They  watched  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  passing  over  a  field 
till  they  lost  sight  of  it  in  a  plantation.  All  were  in  good 
health,  and  had  seen  no  apparition  before  or  since.  They 
were  driving  in  a  tax-cart  at  the  time,  and  when  the  figure 
appeared,  the  horse  stopped  and  shook  with  fright,  so  much 
so  that  they  could  not  get  it  on.  This  last  fact  which  will 
be  referred  to  under  another  head,  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  the  figure  seen  was  visually  objective.* 

As  a  type  of  the  auditory  phenomena  we  may  take  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  which  continued  al- 
most nightly  for  twenty  years.  The  sounds  were  loud 
knockings  or  hammerings,  often  heard  all  over  the  house  and 
by  every  inmate,  and  occurring  usually  from  twelve  to  two 
in  the  morning.  Sometimes  a  sound  was  heard  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  cart  heavily  laden  with  iron  bars  passing  close 
beneath  the  windows,  yet  on  immediate  search  nothing  was 
seen.  Lady  and  gentlemen  visitors  heard  these  varied  sounds 
as  well  as  the  residents  in  the  house,  and,  notwithstanding 
long-continued  search  and  watching,  no  natural  cause  for 
them  was  ever  discovered.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  sounds  heard  were  real  sounds,  f 

Equally  remarkable  ia  the  case  where  a  whole  family  and 
a  visitor,  in  an  isolated  country  house,  heard  a  loud  and 
continuous  noise  at  the  front  door,  which  seemed  to  shake  in 
its  frame,  and  to  vibrate  under  some  tremendous  blows.  The 
servants,  who  were  asleep  in  the  back  part  of  the  house 
sixty  feet  away,  were  awoke  by  the  disturbance,  and  came 
running,  halfi^essed,  to  see  what  the  terrific  noise  meant 
Tet  the  house  was  enclosed  within  high  railings  and  locked 
gates,  and  on  an  immediate  search  nothing  could  be  found  to 
account  for  the  noise.  The  visitor,  however,  Mr.  Garling, 
of  Folkestone,  who  gives  the  account,  had  that  afternoon  seen 
a  phantasm  of  a  friend  he  had  left  four  days  previously  with 
his  family  all  in  perfect  health;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
knocking,  this  friend's  wife  and  two  servants  had  died  of 
cholera,  and  he  himself  was  dying,  and  had  been  all  day 
repeatedly  begging  that  his  friend  Garling  should  be  sent 
for.J     Here  we  may  well  suppose  that  the    (perhaps   sub- 


r      » 


•  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  197. 

t  R.  D.  Owens'  **  Debatable  Land/'  pp.  251-255. 

X  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living."    Vol.  II.,  pp.  149-151. 
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jective)  phantasm,  having  failed  to  bring  the  percipient  to 
his  dying  friench,  a  violent  objective  sound  was  resorted  to, 
which  should  compel  attention  by  its  being  audible  to  a  whole 
household. 

2.  Phantasms  whose  objectivity  is  indicated  by  definite 
space-delations,  —  We  now  pass  to  a  group  of  phenomena 
which  still  more  clearly  point  to  the  actual  objectivity  of 
phantasms,  namely,  their  definite  space-relations  as  witnessed 
either  by  one  or  many  percipients.  Of  this  kind  is  the  case, 
given  in  outline  only,  of  a  weeping  lady  which  appeared  to 
five  persons,  and  on  many  occasions,  to  two  of  them  together. 
Tlie  interesting  point  is,  however,  that  indicated  in  the 
following  passage :  "  They  went  after  it  (the  figure)  together 
into  the  drawing-room ;  it  then  came  out  and  went  down  a 
passage  leading  to  the  kitchen,  but  was  the  next  minute  seen 

by  another  Miss  D ,  to  come  up  the  outside  steps  from 

the  kitchen.    On  this  particular  day  Captain  D 's  married 

daughter  happened  to  be  at  an  upstairs  window,  and  inde- 
pendently saw  the  figure  continue  its  course  across  the 
lawn  and  into  the  orchard."  *  Here  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  several  hallucinations  of  four  persons 
should  so  exactly  correspond  and  fit  into  each  other.  A 
something  objective,  even  if  unsubstantial,  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  produce  the  observed  effects. 

In  the  next  case,  a  well-known  English  clergyman  and 
author,  of  Boston,  Mass., — the  late  Rev.  W.  Mountford, — 
was  visiting  some  friends  in  the  Norfolk  fens,  when  a 
carriage  containing  his  host's  brother  and  sister-in-law,  who 
lived  near,  was  seen  coming  along  the  straight  road  between 

j  the  two  houses.     The  horse  and  carriage  was  recognized  as 

well  as  the  occupants,  and  was  seen  by  the  three  persons 
looking  on  to  pass  in  front  of  the  house.     But  no  knock  was 

I  heard,  and  on  going  to  the  door  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the 
persons  in  the  carriage,  arrived  and  informed  her  uncle  and 
aunt  that  her  father  and  mother,  in  their  chaise,  had  passed 
her  on  the  road  and,  greatly  to  her  surprise,  without  speaking 
to  her.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  real  persons  arrived 
just  as  they  had  been  seen  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously, 
having  come  straight  from  their  home.     None  of  the  four 

•  Proc.  Soc.  Pb.  Re«.,  Part  VIII.  (May,  1885),  pp.  117, 146. 
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percipients  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phantom 
carriage  and  its  occupants  till  the  real  carriage  appeared.  * 
We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  cause  or  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  "double"  or  phantasm  of  the  living,  with 
their  horse  and  chaise;  that  will  be  discussed  in  another 
article.  It  is  adduced  here  only  in  evidence  of  the  objectiv- 
ity of  the  appearance,  showing  that  8omething  capable  of  being 
perceived  by  ordinary  vision  did  pass  along  the  road  near 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Mountford  was  staying  when  the 
event  occurred. 

(3.)  Effects  of  phantcisms  on  antmal9, —  We  now  come  to 
a  group  of  phenomena  which,  although  frequently  recorded 
in  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
have  received  no  special  attention  as  bearing  on  the  theories 
put  forth  by  members  of  the  society,  but  have  either  been  ig- 
nored or  have  been  attempted  to  be  explained  away  by  arbitrary 
assumptions  of  the  most  improbable  kind.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  evidence  for  these  facts  somewhat 
more  fully  than  for  those  hitherto  considered. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  the  female  figure  in 
white,  seen  by  three  persons,  floating  over  a  hedge  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  when  the  horse  they  were  driving  **  suddenly 
stopped  and  shook  with  fright."  In  the  remarks  upon  this 
case  in  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living "  no  reference  is  made  to 
this  fact,  yet  it  is  surely  the  crucial  one,  since  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  a  wholly  subjective  apparition,  seen  by  human 
beings,  would  also  be  seen  by  a  horse.  During  the  tremendous 
knocking  recorded  by  Mr.  Garling,  and  already  quoted,  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  a  large  dog  in  a  kennel  near  the  front 
entrance,  especially  to  warn  off  intruders,  and  a  little  terrier 
inside  that  barked  at  everybody ;  yet,  when  the  noise  occurred 
that  wakened  the  servants  sixty  feet  away,  "  the  dogs  gave 
no  tongue  whatever ;  the  terrier,  contrary  to  its  nature,  slunk 
shivering  under  the  sofa,  and  would  not  stop  even  at  the 
door,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  go  into  the  darkness." 

In  the  remarkable  account  of  a  haunted  house  during  an 
occupation  of  twelve  months  by  a  well-known  English  church 
dignitary,  the  very  different  behavior  of  dogs  in  the  presence 
of  real  and  of  phantasmal  disturbances  is  pointed  out.  When 
an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the   vicarage,  the   dogs  gave 


♦  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  97-99. 
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pfTompt  alarm  and  the  clergyman  was  aroused  by  their  fieroe 
harking.  During  the  mysterious  noises,  however,  though 
these  were  much  louder  and  more  disturbing,  they  never 
barked  at  all,  but  were  always  found  ^^  cowering  in  a  state  of 
pitiable  terror."  They  are  said  to  have  been  more  perturbed 
than  any  other  members  of  the  establishment,  and  ^'if  not 
shut  up  below,  would  make  their  way  to  our  bedroom  door  and 
lie  there,  crouching  and  whining,  as  long  as  we  would  allow 
them."  * 

In  the  account  of  haunting  in  a  house  at  Hammersmith 
near  London  which  went  on  for  five  years,  where  steps  and 
noises  were  heard  and  a  phantom  woman  seen, —  «^  the  dog 
whined  incessantly"  during  the  disturbances;  and, — «^the 
dog  was  evidently  still  afraid  of  the  room  when  the  morning 
came.  I  called  to  him  to  go  into  it  with  me,  and  he  crouched 
down  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  seemed  to  fear  enter- 
ing it."  t 

On  the  occasion  of  a  «« wailing  cry  "  heard  before  a  death 
in  a  rectory  in  Staffordshire,  a  house  standing  quite  alone  in 
open  countiy,  "  we  found  a  favorite  bull-dog,  a  very  coura- 
geous animal,  trembling  with  terror,  with  his  nose  thrust  into 
some  bUlets  of  firewood,  which  were  kept  under  the  stairs." 
On  another  occasion,  *^  an  awful  howling  followed  by  shriek 
upon  shriek,"  with  a  sound  like  that  caused  by  a  strong 
wind  was  heard,  although  everything  out  of  doors  was  quite 
still,  and  it  is  stated,  «^  We  had  three  dogs  sleeping  in  my 
sisters'  and  my  bedrooms,  and  they  were  all  cowering  down 
with  affright,  their  bristles  standing  straight  up ;  one  —  a 
bulldog, — was  under  the  bed,  and  refused  to  come  out,  and 
when  removed  was  found  to  be  trembling  all  over."|  The 
remark  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick  on  these  and  other  cases  of  warning 
sounds  is  tliat  **if  not  real  natural  sounds,  they  must  have 
been  collective  hallucinations."  But  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  ^^real  natural  sounds"  ever  produce  such  effects  upon 
dogs,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  that  ^^  collective  hallucinar 
tion  "  can  be  telepathetically  transferred  to  these  animals. 
In  one  case,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  the  dog  might 
have  ^^  been  suddenly  taken  ill  I " 

In  the  remarkable  account  by  General  Barter,  C.  B.,  of 

•Proc.  Soc.  P».  Bes.    Part  VI.  p.  161. 

t  Proe.  Soc.  P».  Bes.    Part  VIII.  p.  116. 

t  Proc.  Soc.  Pa.  Bes.    Part  XIII.,  pp.  307-80S. 
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a  phantasmal  pony  and  rider  with  two  native  grooms,  seen 
in  India,  two  dogs  which  immediately  before  were  hunting 
about  in  the  brushwood  jungle  which  covered  the  hill,  came 
and  crouched  by  the  general's  side  giving  low,  frightened 
whimpers;  and  when  he  pursued  the  phantasm  the  dogs 
returned- home,  though  on  all  other  occasions  they  were  his 
most  faithful  companions.* 

These  cases,  given  on  the  best  authority  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  can  be  supplemented  by  a  reference  to 
older  writers.  During  the  disturbances  at  Mr.  Mompesson's 
house  at  Tedworth,  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Glanvil 
from  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  his  work,  ^^Sad- 
ducismus  Triumphatus,"  —  "  it  was  noted  that  when  the 
noise  was  loudest,  and  came  with  the  most  sudden  surprising 
violence,  no  dog  about  the  house  would  move,  though  the 
knocking  was  oft  so  boisterous  and  rude,  that  it  hath  been 
heard  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  fields,  and  awakened 
the  neighbors  in  the  village,  none  of  which  live  very  near 
this." 

So,  in  the  disturbances  at  Epworth  Parsonage,  an  account 
of  which  was  given  by  the  eminent  John  Wesley,  after  de- 
scribing strange  noises  as  of  iron  and  glass  thrown  down,  he 
continues: — ^^Soon  after,  our  large  mastiff  dog  came  and 
ran  to  shelter  himself  between  them  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley). 
While  the  disturbances  continued,  he  used  to  bark  and  leap, 
and  snap  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  that  frequently 
before  any  person  in  the  room  hesM  any  noise  at  all.  But 
after  two  or  three  days  he  used  to  tremble,  and  creep  away 
before  the  noise  began.  And  by  this  the  family  knew  it 
was  at  hand ;  nor  did  the  observation  ever  fail."f 

During  the  disturbances  at  the  Cemetery  of  Ahrensburg 
in  the  island  of  Oesel,  where  coffins  were  overturned  in 
locked  vaults,  and  the  case  was  investigated  by  an  official 
commission,  the  horses  of  country  people  visiting  the  ceme- 
tery were  often  so  alarmed  and  excited  that  they  became 
covered  with  sweat  and  foam.  Sometimes  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  where  they  struggled  in  apparent  agony, 
and,  notwithstanding  the    immediate     resort    to   remedial 


•  Proc.  Soc.  Pb.  Res.    Part  XIV.  pp.  469,  470. 

t  The  account  of  these  disturbances  is  given  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wesley  Family;  "  in  Southey's  "Life  of  Wesley;  "  and  in  many 
other  works. 
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measures,  several  died  within  a  day  or  two.  In  this  case,  as 
in  so  many  others,  although  the  commission  made  a  most 
rigid  investigation  and  applied  the  strictest  tests,  no  natural 
cause  for  the  disturbances  was  ever  discovered.* 

In  Dr.  Justinus  Kemer's  account  of  "The  Seeress  of 
Prevorst,"  it  is  stated  of  an  apparition  that  appeared  to  her 
during  an  entire  year,  that  as  often  as  the  spirit  appeared,  a 
black  terrier  that  was  kept  in  the  house  seemed  to  be  sen- 
sible of  its  presence  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  figure  per- 
I  ceptible  to  the  Seeress  than  the  dog  ran,  as  if  for  protection, 

I       !  to  some  one  present,  often  howling  loudly;  and  after  his 

first  sight  of  it  he  would  never  remain  alone  of  nights.  In 
this  case  no  one  saw  the  figure  but  the  Seeress,  showing  that' 
this  circumstance  is  not  proof  of  the  subjectivity  of  an  appa- 
rition. 

In  the  terrible  case  of  haunting  given  to  Mr.  R.  Dale  Owen 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  was  personally  cognizant  of  the 
main  facts,  the  haunted  man  had  not  been  able  to  keep  a  dog 
for  years.  One  which  he  brought  home  when  Mrs.  Hall 
became  acquainted  with  him  (he  being  the  brother  of  her 
bosom  friend)  could  not  be  induced  to  stay  in  his  room  day 
or  night  after  the  haunting  began,  and  soon  afterwards  ran 
away  and  was  lost.f 

In  the  wonderful  case  of  haunting  in  Pennsylvania,  given 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  The  Arena,  of  September  last  (p.  419), 
when  the  apparition  of  the  white  lady  appeared  to  the  in- 
formant's brother,  we  find  it  stated:  "The  third  night  he 
saw  the  dog  crouch  and  stare,  and  then  act  as  if  driven  round 
the  room.  Brother  saw  nothing,  but  heard  a  sort  of  rustle, 
and  the  poor  dog  howled  and  tried  to  hide,  and  never  again 
would  that  dog  go  to  that  room." 

Now  this  series  of  cases  of  the  effect  of  phantasms  on 
animals  is  certainly  remarkable  and  worthy  of  deep  consid- 
eration. The  facts  are  such  as,  on  the  theories  of  telepathy 
and  hallucination,  ought  not  to  happen,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially trustworthy  facts  because  they  are  almost  invariably 
introduced  into  the  narratives  as  if  unexpected ;  while,  that 
they  were  noticed  and  recorded  shows  that  the  observers  were 
in  DO  degree  panic^truck  with  terror.     They  show  us  unmis- 

•R.  D.  Owen's  "  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,"  pp.  186- 
192. 
t  "  Footfalls  from  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,"  pp.  326-829. 
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takably  that  large  numbers  of  phantasms,  whether  visual  or 
auditory,  and  even  when  only  perceptible  to  one  of  the 
persons  present,  are  objective  realities ;  while  the  terror  dis- 
played by  the  animals  that  perceive  them,  and  their  behavior, 
so  unlike  that  in  the  presence  of  natural  sights  and  sounds, 
no  less  clearly  proves  that,  though  objective,  the  phenomena 
are  not  normal  and  are  not  to  be  explained  as  in  any  way  due 
to  trick  or  to  misinterpreted  natural  sounds.  Yet  these  crucial 
facts,  which  a  true  theory  must  take  account  of,  have 
hitherto  been  treated  as  unimportant,  and,'  except  for  a  few 
casual  remarks  by  Mr.  Myei's  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  have  been 
left  out  of  consideration  in  all  the  serious  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  phantasms. 

(4.)  Physical  effects  produced  hy  phantasms  or  occurrinq 
in  connection  with  them.—  There  can  be^  no  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  objective  reality  of  a  phantasm  than  the  pro- 
duction of'  real  motion  or  displacement  of  material  objects. 
There  is  abimdant  evidence  of  such  effects ;  but,  owing  to 
the  method  hitherto  adopted  by  the  chief  members  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  of  breaking  up  the  phenomena 
into  groups,  and  discussing  each  group  separately  as  if  it 
stood  alone  and  had  no  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  phe- 
nomena, they  have  as  yet  received  no  attention.  The  curious 
circumstance  that  visual  phantoms  are  often  seen  to  open 
doors  in  order  to  enter  a  room,  which  doors  are  afterwards 
found  to  'be  locked  and  bolted,  is  supposed  to  throw  doubt 
upon  other  cases  in  which  doors  really  open ;  but  every  one 
who  pays  close  attention  to  these  questions  must  be  con- 
vinced that  phantasms  are  of  many  kinds,  ranging  from  mere 
images  on  the  brain  of  a  single  person  up  to  forms  which  are 
not  only  visible  to  all  present,  but  are  sometimes  tangible 
also,  and  capable  of  acting  with  considerable  effect  on 
ordinary  matter.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  these  cases, 
taking  first  those  recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research. 

The  phantasm  described  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gwynne  was 
seen  by  them  both  to  put  its  hand  toward  or  over  the  night- 
light  on  the  mantelpiece,  which  was  at  once  extinguished. 
On  being  relighted  it  burned  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  explain  this  as  due  to  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  down  the  chimney,  but  why  the  only  gust  during  the 
night  occurred  at  the  moment  the  phantom  was  seen  by  two 
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persons  to  place  its  hand  toward  or  over  the  light  is  not  ex- 
plained.* 

In  the  house  at  Hammersmith  where  a  figure  was  seen  and 

noises  heard  during  five  years,  Mrs.  R who  describes  them 

says,  that  on  one  occasion  the  curtains  of  her  bed  were  pulled 
,  j  back,  and,  she  continues, — ^^  frequently  I  had  doors  opened  for 

me  before  entering  a  room,  as  if  a  hand  had  hastily  turned 
the  handle  and  thrown  it  open."f 

In  another  case  of  a  haunted  house,  Mr.  K.  Z.,  said  to  be  a 
man  of  reputation,  stated  that  ^^  doors  opened  and  shut  in 
the  house  without  apparent  cause,"  and  *^  bells  were  rung  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  causing  all  the  household  to  turn  out 
and  search  for  burglars."^  Again,  in  a  house  where  appari-- 
tions  were  seen  by  four  persons,  three  persons  sitting  together 
in  a  room  were  attracted  by  the  door  creaking,  '^  and  we 
watched  it  slowly  open  to  about  one  third,  and  it  remained 
so."     No  such  opening  has  been  seen  at  any  other  time.§ 

Dr.  Eugene  Crowell  relates  that  in  a  house  in  Brooklyn  a 
relation  of  his  own  several  times  had  his  hat  struck  from  his 
head  while  descending  the  stairs  or  passing  through  the  hall, 
and  under  circumstances  which  rendered  the  agency  of  any 
living  person  impossible.  ||  In  the  case  already  referred  to, 
given  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  September  Arena,  doors  fre- 
quently opened  and  shut,  and  pictures,  clocks,  and  other  arti- 
cles were  thrown  down  with  a  great  crash  in  a  room  where 
there  was  no  one  at  the  time,  while  another  picture  fell  in 
front  of  the  lady  as  she  was  entering  the  room. 

But  all  these  cases  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  bell-ringing  at  Great  Bealings,  Suf- 
folk, and  at  other  places,  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1841  by  Major  Moor,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  whose  house  they  occurred.  The  ringing,  in  a  violent, 
clattering  manner,  went  on  almost  daily  for  nearly  two 
months,  during  which  time  every  effort  was  made  to  discover 
any  natural  cause  for  the  phenomenon,  but  in  vain. 
Major  Moor  states :  —  *^  The  bells  rang  scores  of  times  when 
no  one  was  in  the  passage,  or  backbuilding,  or  house, 
or  grounds  unseen.     Neither  I,  nor  the  servants,  nor  any  one, 

•  "Phantesma  of  the  Living,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  202. 

t  Proc.  Soc.  P».  Res.  Part  Vlll.,  p.  115. 

iProc  Soc.  PiB.  Be8. 1.,  p.  107. 

I  Proc.  Soc.  Pb.  Res.  XIV.  p.  448. 

I "  PrimitiTe  Christianity  and  Modem  Spiritualism/'  Vol.  I.,  p.  191. 
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could  or  can  work  the  wonderment  that  I  and  more  than 
half  a  score  of  others  saw."  And  he  declares  finally  :  —  "I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ringing  is  by  no^  human 
agency." 

The  publication  of  his  statement  in  the  Ipswich  Journal 
brought  him  accounts  of  no  less  than  fourteen  similar  dis- 
turbances in  various  parts  of  England,  every  one  of  them 
equally  unexplained.  One  of  these  was  in  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  account  of  this  was  given  to  Major  Moor,  by 
Lieutenant  Rivers,  R.  N.,  a  comrade  of  Nelson.  The  bells 
in  Lieutenant  Rivers'  apartments  in  the  hospital  rang  for 
four  days.  The  clerk  of  the  works,  his  assistant,  a  bell- 
hanger,  and  several  scientific  men  tried  to  discover  the  cause, 
but  all  in  vain.  They  made  every  one  leave  the  house ; 
they  watched  the  bells,  the  cranks,  and  the  wires,  but,  just  as 
in  Major  Moor's  case,  without  becoming  any  the  wiser.  In 
another  case,  in  a  house  near^Chesterfield,  long  and  repeated 
bell-ringings  continued  for  eighteen  months.  Bell-hangers 
and  other  persons  watched  and  experimented  in  vain.  The 
wires  were  cut,  but  still  the  bells  rang.  Neither  the  owner, 
Mr.  Ashwell,  nor  his  friend,  Mr.  Felkins  of  Nottingham, 
afterwards  mayor  of  that  town,  nor  any  other  person  was 
ever  able  to  discover,  or  even  to  conjecture  any  adequate 
cause  for  the  phenomena.  Ii)  many  of  these  cases  the  ring^ 
ing  occurred  in  the  daytime,  and  was  repeated  so  often  that 
ample  opportunity  was  given  for  discovering  the  agency,  if  a 
human  one.  And  the  thing  itself  is  so  comparatively  simple 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  trick  to  be  played  without 
almost  immediate  discovery.  Yet  in  none  of  these  cases, 
nor  so  far  as  I  am  aware  in  any  other  at  all  similar  to  them, 
has  any  trick  been  discovered.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
classed  as  a  form  of  haunting,  comparable  with  the  knockings 
and  other  disturbances  so  often  connected  with  phantasmal 
appearances,  and  thus  affording  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
powers  of  phantasms  to  act  upon  matter.* 

(5.)  Phantasms  can  be  photographed^  and  are,  therefore^ 
oljjective  realties,  —  It  is  common  to  sneer  at  what  are  called 
*'  spirit  photographs  "  because  imitations  of  some  of  them  can 

*  An  acconnt  of  all  these  fourteen  cases  of  bell-ringing  and  of  other  dis- 
torbances  with  names  and  dates  is  given,  in  a  small  volume,  now  rare,  en- 
titled '*  Bealings  Bells."  A  brief  summary  of  them  is  given  in  R.  Dale 
Owen's  **  Debatable  Land  "  and  in  William  Uowitt's  **  History  of  the  Super- 
natural ,"  Vol.  IX,  p.  446. 
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be  80  easily  produced ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  this  very  facility  of  imitation  renders  it  equally  easy  to 
guard  against  imposture,  since  the  modes  by  which  the  imita- 
tion is  effected  are  so  well  known.  At  all  events  it  will  be 
^  admitted  that  an  experienced  photographer  who  supplies  the 

*  plates  and  sees  the  whole  of  the  operations  performed,  or 

,  even  performs  them  himself,  cannot  be  so  deceived.     This 

test  has  been  applied  over  and  over  again,  and  there  is'  no 
possible  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  phantasms,  whether 
visible  or  invisible  to  those  present,  can  be  and  have  been 
photographed.  A  brief  statement  of  the  evidence  in  support 
of  this  assertion  will  now  be  given. 

The  first  person  through  whom  spirit  photographs  were 
obtained,  was  a  New  York  photographer  named  Mumler, 
who,  in  1869,  was  arrested  and  tried  for  obtaining  money  by 
trickery  and  imposture,  but  who,  after  a  long  trial,  was 
acquitted  because  no  proof  of  imposture  or  attempt  at  impos- 
ture was  given.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  of  extraor- 
dinary tests  having  been  applied  was  given.  A  professional 
photographer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Slee,  of  Poughkeepsie,  watched  the 
whole  process  of  taking  the  pictures,  and  though  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  Mumler's  procedure,  shadowy  forms 
appeared  on  the  plates.  Mumler  afterwards  visited  this 
witness'  gallery,  bringing  with  him  no  materials  whatever, 
yet  the  same  results  were  produced.  Mr.  J.  Gurney,  a  New 
York  photographer  of  twenty-eight  years'  experience,  gave 
evidence  that,  after  close  examination,  no  trickery  whatever 
could  be  detected  in  Mumler's  process.  Yet  a  third  photog- 
rapher, Mr.  W.  W.  Silver,  of  Brooklyn,  gave  evidence  to 
the  same  effect.  He  frequently  went  through  the  whole 
process  himself,  using  his  own  camera  and  materials,  yet 
when  Mumler  was  present,  and  simply  placed  his  hand  on 
the  camera  during  the  exposure,  additional  forms  besides  that 
of  the  sitter  appeared  upon  the  plates.  Here  we  have  the 
sworn  testimony  in  a  court  of  law  of  three  experts,  who  had 
every  possible  means  of  detecting  imposture  if  imposture 
there  were ;  yet  they  all  declared  that  there  was  and  could 
be  no  imposture.* 


•  A  report  of  the  trial  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  22, 1869. 

' '  Dr. 

pp. 


and  in  many  other  papers.'   An  abstract  of  the  evidence  is  given  by  Dr. 
Crowell  in  his  "  FrimiUve  Christianity  and  Modem  Spiritualism,"  Vol.  L, 
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It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  score  or  more  of  cases  in  which 
persons  of  reputation  have  stated  in  print  that  they  have 
obtained  recognizable  photographs  of  deceased  friends  when 
they  themselves  were  quite  unknown  to  the  photographer 
and  even  when  no  photograph  or  picture  of  the  deceased  per- 
son existed.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  objection  is 
made  that  the  figures  are  more  or  less  shadowy  and  that  the 
supposed  likeness  may  be  imaginary.  I,  therefore,  prefer  to 
give  only  the  evidence  of  experts  as  to  the  appearance  on 
photographic  plates  of  other  figures  besides  those  of  the  visible 
sitters.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  series  of  experiments 
ever  made  on  this  subject  are  those  carried  on  during  three 
years  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Beattie,  of  Clifton,  a  retired 
photographer  of  twenty  years'  experience,  and  Doctor  Thom- 
son, M.  D.  (Edin.),  a  retired  physician,  who  had  practised 
photography  as  an  amateur  for  twenty-five  years.  These  two 
gentlemen  performed  all  the  photographic  work  themselves, 
sittmg  with  a  medium  who  was  not  a  photographer.  They 
took  hundreds  of  pictures,  in  series  of  three  taken  consecutively 
at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds ;  and  the  results  are  the  more 
remarkable  and  the  less  open  to  any  possible  suspicion,  be- 
cause there  is  not  in  the  whole  series  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  spirit  photograph,  that  is,  the  shadowy  likeness  of 
any  deceased  person,  but  all  are  more  or  less  rudimental, 
exhibiting  various  patches  of  light  undergoing  definite 
changes  of  form,  sometimes  culminating  in  undefined  human 
forms,  or  medallion-like  heads,  or  star-like  luminosities.  In 
no  case  was  there  any  known  cause  for  the  production  of 
these  figures.  I  possess  a  set  of  these  remarkable  photo- 
graphs, thirty-two  in  number,  given  me  by  Mr.  Beattie,  and  I 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Doctor  Thomson,  who  con- 
firmed Mr.  Beattie's  statements  as  to  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  taken.  Here  we  have  a 
thorough  scientific  investigation  undertaken  by  two  well- 
trained  experts,  with  no  possibility  of  their  being  imposed 
upon ;  and  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that  phantasmal  figures 
and  luminosities  quite  invisible  to  ordinary  observers,  can  yet 
reflect  or  emit  actinic  rays  so  as  to  impress  their  forms  and 
changes  of  form  upon  an  ordinary  photographic  plate.  An 
additional  proof  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is,  that 
frequently,  and  in  the  later  experiments  always,  the  medium 
spontaneously  described  what  he  saw,  and  the  picture  taken 
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I 

I  at  that  moment  always  exhibited  the  same  kind  of  figure.    In 

one  of  the  pictures  the  medium  is  shown  among  the  sitters 
gazing  intently  and  pointing  with  his  hand.  While  doing  so 
he  exclaimed :  "  What  a  bright  light  up  there  I  Can  you  not  see 
it  ?  "  And  the  picture  shows  the  bright  light  in  the  place  to 
I  which  his  gaze  and  pointing  hand  are  directed.* 

Very  important,  as  confirming  these  results,  are  the 
experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Slater,  the  optician  (of 
Euston  Road,  London),  who  obtained  second  figures  on  his 
plates  when  only  his  own  family  were  present,  and  in  one 
case  when  he  was  perfectly  alone ;  of  Mr.  R.  Williams,  M.  A., 
of  Hajrwards  Heath ;  of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography ;  and  of  many  other  profes- 
sional or  amateur  photographers,  who  all  agree  that,  with 
everything  under  their  own  control,  phantasmal  figures, 
besides  those  of  the  sitter,  appeared  on  the  plates  without 
any  apparent  or  conceivable  mechanical  or  chemical  cause. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  given  the  phantasms  or  figures  photo- 
graphed have  been  invisible  to  all  present  except  the 
mediums,  and  sometimes  even  to  them ;  but  we  have  also 
examples  of  the  photographing  of  a  visible  form,  or  appari- 
tion, occurring  in  the  presence  of  a  medium.  A  very  success- 
ful photograph  of  a  spirit  form  which  appeared  under  strict 
test  conditions,  with  Miss  Cook  as  the  medium,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  then  editor  of  the  Spiritualist  newspaper. 
An  engraving  from'  this  photograph  appears  as  a  frontispiece 
to  Epes  Sargent's  "  Proof  Palpable  of  Immortality,"  with  an 
account  of  tiie  conditions  under  which  it  was  taken  signed 
by  the  five  persons  present.  Later  on,  Mr.  Crookes  obtained 
numerous  photographs  (more  than  forty  in  all)  in  his  own 
laboratory,  with  the  same  medium ;  and  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  that  the  phantom,  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  under  conditions  which  rendered  doubt 
impossible,  was  no  human  being,  and  was  very  different  in 
all  physical  characteristics  from  the  medium.f 

*A  brief  account  of  these  experiments  from  notes  furnished  by  Mr. 
Beattie  and  confirmed  by  Doctor  Thomson,  is  elven  in  the  present  writer's 
"  Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism,"  p.  198.  Mr  Beattie  published  his  own 
account  in  the  Spiritual  Mctgazine,  September,  1S72,  January,  1S78,  and  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  toe  same  period. 

t  An  account  of  these  experiments,  and  of  those  which  preceded  them,  is 
eiven  in  a  small  volume  entitled,  "  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of 
Spiritualism/'  by  William  Crookes,  F.  R.  S.,  London,  1874;  and  they  are 
summarized  in  Bpea  Sargents'  "  Proof  Palpable  of  ImmortaUty,'^  pp. 
100-XXO.  *--       •» 
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This  long  series  of  photographic  experiments  and  tests,  of 
which  the  briefest  abstract  only  has  been  given,  has  been 
hitherto  not  even  alluded  to  by  the  investigators  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  But  they  cannot  much 
longer  continue  to  ignore  it,  because  they  have  entered  on  the 
task  of  collecting  the  whole  of  the  evidence  for  psychical 
phenomena,  and  of  fairly  estimating  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
groups  under  which  that  evidence  falls.  Now  I  submit  that 
this  photographic  evidence  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  that 
they  have  hitherto  collected,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  experimental  evidence,  and  experiment  is  rarely 
possible  in  the  higher  psychical  phenomena;  in  the  second 
place  it  is  the  evidence  of  experts,  in  an  operation  the  whole 
details  of  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  And,  I 
further  submit,  this  evidence  can  no  longer  be  ignored  be- 
cause it  is  evidence  that  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole 
inquiry  and  affords  the  most  complete  and  crucial  test  in  the 
problem  of  subjectivity  or  objectivity  of  apparitions.  What 
is  the  use  of  elaborate  arguments  to  show  that  all  the 
phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  the  various  effects  of 
telepathy  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
objective  apparitions  occupying  definite  positions  in  space, 
when  the  camera  and^he  sensitive  plate  have  again  and  again 
proved ^hat  such  objective  phantasms  do  exist?  Such  argu- 
ments, found.ed  on  a  small  poi-tion  only  of  the  facts,  remind 
one  of  that  literary  y«Ma?  cT esprit^  "  Historic  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "  ;  and,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  the  phenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained, are  about  equally  convincing. 

I  have  now  very  briefly  summarized  and  discussed  the 
various  classes  of  evidence  which  demonstrate  the  objectivity 
of  many  apparitions.  The  several  groups  of  facts,  while 
strong  in  themselves,  gain  greatly  in  strength  by  the  support 
they  give  to  each  other.  On  the  theory  of  objective  reality 
all  are  harmonious  and  consistent.  On  the  theory  of  hallu- 
cination, some  require  elaborate  and  unsupported  theories  for 
their  explanation,  while  the  great  bulk  are  totally  inexplic- 
able, and  have,  therefore,  to  be  ignored,  or  set  aside,  or 
explained  away.  Collective  hallucinations  (so-called)  are 
admitted  to  be  frequent.  That  phantasms  often  behave  like 
objective  realities  in  relation  to  material  objects  and  to  differ- 
ent persons  is  also  admitted.     This  is  as  it  should  be  if  they 
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are  object! ve,  bat  is  hardly  explicable  on  the  subjective  or 
telepathic  theory.  The  behavior  of  animals  in  the  presence 
of  phantasms,  the  evidence  for  which  is  as  good  as  that  for 
their  appearance  to  men  and  women,  is  what  we  might 
expect  if  they  are  abnormal  realitiesv  but  involve  enormous 
difficulties  on  any  other  theory.  The  physical  effects  pro- 
duced by  phantasms  (visible  or  invisible)  afford  a  crucial 
test  of  objectivity,  and  are  far  too  numerous  and  too  well 
attested  to  be  ignored  or  explained  away.  And,  finally, 
comes  the  test  of  objectivity  afforded  by  the  photographic 
camera  in  the  hands  of  experts  and  physicbts  of  the  first 
rank,  rendering  any  escape  from  this  conclusion  simply 
impossible. 

I  have  confined  this  discussion  strictly  to  the  one  question 

of  ohjectivity^  a  term  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  mate- 

^  riality.     We  do  not  know  whether  the  luminiferous  ether  is 

material,  or  whether  electricity  is  material,  but  both  are  cer- 
^  tainly  objective.  Some  have  used  the  term  *^  non-molecular 
matter''  for  the  hypothetical  substance  of  which  visible 
phantoms  are  composed,  —  a  substance  that  seems  to  have 
the  property  under  certain  conditions  of  aggregating  to  itself 
molecular  matter,  so  that  tangible  or  force-exerting  phantasms 
are  produced.  But  this  is  all  theoretical,  and  we  do  not  yet 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  theorize  op  what 
may  be  termed  the  anatomy  and  ph3rsiology  of  phantoms. 
There  is,  however,  a  broader  question  to  be  discussed,  one  on 
which  I  think  we  have  materials  for  arriving  at  some  in- 
teresting and  useful  conclusions.  I  refer  to  the  general  nature 
and  origin  of  various  classes  of  phantasmal  appearances, 
from  the  ^*  doubles "  of  living  persons  to  those  apparitions 
which  bring  us  news  of  our  departed  friends  or  are  in  some 
cases,  able  to  warn  us  of  future  events,  which  more  or  less 
deeply  affect  us.  This  inquiry  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  paper. 


POPULAR  LEADERS-GROVER  CLEVEUND. 


BY   WILBUR   LARREMOBB. 


The  ideal  of  a  statesman  in  a  popular  government  is 
succinctly  expressed  in  the  lines  applied  by  the  poet  Stoddard 
to  Lincoln : — 

**  One  of  the  people  !    Bom  to  be 
Their  curious  epitome; 
To  share,  yet  rise  above, 
Their  shifting  hate  and  love." 

With  almost  equal  accuracy  these  words  might  have  been 
said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cleveland.  Great  statesmen 
are  not  necessarily,  and  not  usually,  original  abstract  thinkers. 
Edmund  Burke  was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  with  all 
his  philosophical  insight,  he  never  attained  to  anything  like 
the  absolute  power  over  English  ofiBcial  life,  which  was 
wielded  for  almost  a  generation  by  Lord  Palmerston,  the  adroit 
manipulator  of  men  and  thorough-going  Philistine.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  challenged  notice  as  a  writer  in  various  departments. 
He  has  appeared  as  a  religious  controversialist,  and  as  a  critic 
of  many  ancient  and  modern  literary  productions,  meeting 
however  with  indiffei'ent  success.  Even  as  a  thinker  on  polit- 
ical subjects  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  always  been  profound  or 
keen  sighted.  His  position  on  our  Civil  War  is  well  remem- 
bered. Presumably  he  favored  the  South,  because  it  was  his 
life-long  habit  to  keep  in  touch  with,  and  reflect,  the  public 
sentiment  about  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  grown  with  the 
people,  keeping  far  enough  ahead  of  the  average  intelligence 
to  remain  a  leader,  but  never  far  outstripping  it.  He  began 
life  88  a  Tory ;  the  influence  of  popular  progress  gradually  con- 
verted him  into  a  Liberal ;  and  the  same  current  has  borne  him 
along,  slowly  but  steadily,  until  now  he  presents  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  an  old  man,  with  as  much  fervid  interest  in  the 
future  of  his  nation,  as  a  radical  just  out  of  his  teens.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  'his  own  person  has  epitomized  English  political 
evolution,  during  the  period  beginning  after  the  passage  of 
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the  Reform  Bill,  and  coming  down  to  the  contest  for  Irish 
emancipation. 

Something  of  this  representative  character,  this  identifi- 
cation in  thought  and  aspiration  with  the  masses  of  mankind, 
must  exist  in  the  active  statesman  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Usually  a  refoi-m  is  foreshadowed  by  abstract  thinkers 
long  before  its  accompHshment.  Their  thoughts  are  gradu- 
I  ally  taken  up  by  receptive  minds,  and  slowly  their  influence 

percolates  down   to  the  masses.     Then  comes  the  necessity 
for  the  statesman, — the  man  who  will  translate  the  language 
of  philosophy  into  the  vernacular  of  every  day ;  who  will  feel 
*  and  think  with  the  people,  and  make  them  feel  and  think  with 

'  him.     A  democratic  statesman  must  therefore  be  in  one  way 

\  or  another  a  popular  expresser  of  thought.     He  may  be,  like 

i  Henry  Clay  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  great  orator ;  he  may  be, 

!  like  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  great  pamphleteer. 

I  Mr.  Cleveland  first   became  conspicuous,  not  as  an   ex- 

pounder of  desirable  measures,  but  as  a  courageous  champion 
■  of  administrative  reform.     His  State  papet^  -while  Governor 

of  New  York  did  not  adequately  indicate  the  intellectual 
grasp  he  was  afterwards  to  display.  During  his  guberna- 
torial term  no  question  arose  calling  for  the  highest  qualities 
of  statesmanship.  Furthermore,  it  seems  probable  that  Cleve- 
land's mind,  like  Lincoln's,  expanded  with  the  greater  prob- 
lems and  duties  set  before  him.  Governor  Cleveland's 
messages  read  like  the  straightforward  utterances  of  an 
educated  man  of  business.  He  gives  most  sensible  reasons 
for  the  veto  of  this  petty  job  and  the  pardon  of  that  criminal, 
without  wasting  words.  It  happened  that  the  bills  by  which 
the  character  of  the  man  was  best  shown,  were  bills  not  that 
he  vetoed  but  that  he  signed.  He  was  therefore  under  no 
obligation,  and,  indeed,  had  no  opportunity  to  express  the 
reasons  for  his  action.  These  measures  were  known  in  New 
York  as  the  Roosevelt  Bills.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
then  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career,  had  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Assembly,  certain  Acts  to  change 
the  offices  of  Register  and  County  Clerk  in  the  City  of  New 
York  from  fee  offices  to  salaried  offices.  To  an  outsider 
this  may  seem  a  trivial  distinction,  but  the  practical  effect  was 
considerable.  Under  a  general  statute  of  the  State  the  reg- 
isters and  clerks  of  the  various  counties  were  entitled  to 
regular  rates  of  fees  for  the  filing  and  recording  of  legal 
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papers,  and  other  official  acts.  In  most  of  the  counties  such 
fees  made  up  only  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  and 
necessary  expenses.  In  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 
however,  by  reason  of  the  large  population  and  volume  of 
business,  the  statutory  fees  aggregated  immense  sums,  ran- 
ging from  $50,000  per  annum  upward  —  no  exact  amount  of 
receipts  could  ever  be  obtained.  Among  the  mercenary 
factions  there  had  grown  up  the  custom  of  electing  reliable 
henchmen  to  these  places,  who,  after  pocketing  a  fair  profit 
for  themselves,  turned  over  the  balance  as  a  corruption  fund 
to  the  political  organizations.  With  patriotic  men  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  breaking  up 
this  practice.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  showed  much  moral  cour- 
age in  signing  the  bills.  They  originated  with  the  opposite 
party,  and  were  bitterly  opposed  by  influential  politicians  of 
his  own  party.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  veto 
them  upon  some  Jesuitical  ground.  There  were  other  acts  of 
great  moral  boldness  performed  by  Governor  Cleveland, 
notably  his  signing,  on  the  ground  of  public  expediency,  of 
the  Act  abolishing  the  State  Paper,  whereby  his  political 
friend  and  mentor,  Daniel  Manning,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  existing  State  Paper,  was  deprived  of  very  substan- 
tial annual  profits.  On  the  whole,  Governor  Cleveland's 
career  evinced  sufficient  mental  endowment  and  pre-eminent 
courage.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  New  York  towards 
him  at  its  close  was  well  expressed  by  General  Bragg's  say- 
ing, "  We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  detractors  are  fond  of  calling  him  a  mere 
creature  of  luck.  No  public  man  has  had  more  implacable 
foes ;  and  much  half-truth  has  been  uttered  for  hia  belittle- 
jnent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fact,  that  on  two  notable 
occasions,  happy  chance  has  contributed  to  his  advancement. 
He  was  comparatively  unknown  when  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  but  a  factional  vendetta  within  the 
Republican  party  swelled  his  majority  to  phenomenal  figures. 
Again,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  partly  because 
a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  party  had  rendered 
his  candidacy  specially  expedient.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
express  any  views  as  to  the  character  or  the  record  of  his 
distinguished  opponent.  The  point  is  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  Republican  party,  rightly  or  wrongly,  considered  its  can- 
didate unfit  for  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and  that  therefore  his 
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choice  by  the  convention  was  highly  imprudent.  Cleveland's 
accession  to  the  Presidency  was  therefore,  to  quite  a  visible 
extent,  the  product  of  external  circumstances ;  but  this  might 
be  said  of  almost  all  men  who  have  attained  that  office. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  because  he  embodied  the  movement 
towards  slavery  restriction ;  Cleveland  was  nominated  because 
he  stood  in  his  own  person  for  administrative  reform,  at  a 
time  when  many  thousands  of  independent  voters  thought 
that  such  tendency  greatly  needed  to  be  strengthened.  Lin- 
coln, after  his  election,  was  taken  off  his  feet,  and  carried 
forward  by  a  'popular  trend,  which  finally  made  him  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  radicalism  of  which  formerly  he  had  never 
dreamed.  Cleveland  was  no  sooner  inaugurated  than  he 
began  to  realize  the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  popular 
current  towards  an  end  transcending  in  importance,  for  the 
time  being,  even  that  of  administrative  reform. 

This  current  of  opinion  had  originated  long  before  among 
the  more  thoughtful,  and  was  directed  to  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium,  between  the  Federal  government,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  respective  States.  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Rochester  in  1871,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  very  aptly  compared  the 
two  constantly  antagonistic  tendencies  in  American  politics 
to  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  the  solar  system.* 

That  the  spirit  of  centralization  should  have  acquired  an 
abnormal  ascendency  during  the  Rebellion  and  the  Recon- 
struction period  was  inevitable.  The  passion  aroused  by  the 
conflict  made  it  impossible  for  the  masses  to  realize  for  many 
years  thereafter  that  the  centrifugal  check  was  greatly 
needed.  But  in  1876  the  popular  plurality  which  Mr.  Tilden 
received  over  Mr.  Hayes  showed  that  the  people  instinctively 

•  "The  whole  value  of  the  arrangement  by  which  our  world  is  kept  in  its 
place  in  the  solar  system  is  the  balance  between  the  opposing  forces.  It 
would  matter  little  to  us  which  of  these  forces  should  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
If  the  centrifugal  tendency  should  dominate,  our  planet  would  shoot  madly 
into  the  realms  of  endless  space,  far  away  from  the  source  of  heat  and  life, 
until  every  living  thing  upon  its  surface  would  perish.  If  the  centripetal 
tendency  should  prevail,  the  earth  would  rush  with  inconceivable  velocity 
towards  the  sun,  until  it  would  be  engulfed  in  the  burning  mass.  8o  it  is 
with  the  adjustment  of  powers  between  the  State  and  Federal  governments ; 
disunion  and  centralization  are  equally  fatal  to  good  government.  Disunion 
would  generate  the  centralism  of  military  despotism  m  the  separate  States; 
centralism  attempted  on  areas  and  populations  so  vast  would  break  the  iparts 
asunder,  and  ^11  our  continent,  as  it  has  tilled  every  other,  with  rival  nations. 

Our  wise  ancestors  devised  the  only  system  possible  to  avoid  these  opposite 
evils.  They  formed  a  Federal  Government  to  manage  our  foreign  relations, 
to  maintain  peace  and  unity  between  the  States,  and  to  administer  a  few 
exceptional  functions  of  common  interest ;  and  they  left  the  great  residuary 
maea  of  governmental  powers  to  the  States." 
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felt  the  need  of  restoring  the  balance  of  forces.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  however,  lost  the  Presidency,  through  the  action 
of  the  Electoral  Commission.  Moreover,  by  their  excesses 
of  partisanship  in  Congress  during  the  Hayes  administration, 
the  Democrats  provoked  enough  of  a  reaction  to  swing  the 
pendulum  back  to  the  centripetal  party  in  1880.  This  was 
the  chief  factor  in  the  Republican  success  of  that  year, 
though  undoubtedly  the  marked  intellectual  fitness  of  Gen- 
eral Garfield  for  the  Chief  Magfistracy  and  the  equally  patent 
unfitness  of  his  valiant  and  beloved  opponent,  contributed  to 
the  result.  The  Arthur  administration  was  a  neutral  one, 
which  gave  popular  tendencies  an  opportunity  to  leisurely 
ripen. 

About  a  year  before  Mr.  Cleveland's  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Decision,  gave  a  great  rebuff  to 
centralization.  This  adjudication  did  much  to  marshal  and 
consolidate  anti-federalistic  sentiment  among  the  scholarly 
and  professional  classes,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mr. 
Cleveland's  work  among  the  people  at  large.  The  special, 
practical  abuse  of  paternalism,  to  the  reform  of  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  addressed  himself,  was,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
war  tariff.  The  government  still  retained  substantially  the 
rates  of  indirect  taxes  fixed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war ; 
not  for  revenue,  for  the  treasury  surplus  was  a  great  embar- 
rassment; and  not  for  protection  merely,  because  such  rates 
were  far  in  excess  of  those  required  to  equalize  any  differ- 
ence in  wages  between  the  United  States  and  other  manu- 
facturing countries.  •  The  war  tariff  was  retained  in  order 
that  privileged  classes  might  be  subsidized,  at  the  expense  of 
the  private  consumer.  As  correlative  to  the  scheme  for 
continued  over-taxation  was  that  for  the  wholesale  granting 
of  pensions  to  ex-soldiers. 

Mr.  Cleveland  deserves  no  special  credit  for  his  theoretical 
position  on  both  these  questions.  Not  long  since  a  New 
York  illustrated  newspaper  produced  a  cartoon,  containing 
portraits  of  a  large  number  of  men  prominent  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  during  the  last  two  decades;  and  under  each 
likeness  was  a  quotation  from  a  former  speech  or  public 
writing  of  the  original,  in  which  he  condemnea  the  retention 
of  the  war  tariff  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  unreservedly  as  Mr, 
Cleveland  did  in  his  famous  message.     On  the  pension  issue 
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j'  also,  the  intrmsic  merits  were  almost  as  obviously  on  Mr. 

Cleveland's  side  of  tlie  discussion.  The  most  extreme  striclr 
constructionist  can  look  with  complacency  upon  the  oc- 
casional singling  out  of  conspicuous  heroes,  as  special  objects 
of  the  nation's  bounty.  But  such  complacency  springs 
largely  from  the  belief  that  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 
In  one  sense  it  is  inevitable  that  republics  should  be  ungrate- 
ful. The  state  is  not  to  reward  citizens  for  services  in 
preserving  it ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  fighting  for 
their  dearest  personal  possession.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is 
I  injured  or  killed  in  the  defence  of  the  common  country,  it 

I  is  not   inconsistent  with  the   spirit  of   democracy   that  the 

^public  should  partially  bear  the  common  loss,  by  indemni- 
fying him,  or  his  family,  for  a  diminished  earning  capacity  or 
a  total  deprivation  of  means  of  support.  But  a  law  granting 
pensions  indiscriminately,  in  consideration  merely  of  military 
services,  would  be  essentially  undemocratic,  and  in  practice 
would  lead  to  the  most  detestable  abuses. 

But,  though  the  war  tariff  and  the  pension  legislation  werq 
abstractly  indefensible,  there  was  needed  a  statesman  to  make 
the  masses  of  the  people  see  them  in  their  true  light,  and  to 
Create  a  live  political  issue  over  them.  This  popular  awaken- 
ing Mr.  Cleveland  accomplished  by  his  messages.  In  the  veto 
message  of  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill  he  skilfully  inserted 
a  suggestion,  by  which  the  average  voter  was  reminded  that 
the  apparent  zeal  for  the  soldier  was  but  a  thin  veil  for  the 
pressing  necessity  of  finding  some  outlet  for  the  treasury 
accumulations,  if  the  existing  tariff  was  to  be  continued. 


«^  It  has  constantly  been  a  cause  of  pride  and  congratulation  to 

the  American  citizen  that  his  country  is  not  put  to  the  charge  of 

maintaining  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.    Yet  we  are 

now  living  under  a  war  tax  which  has  been  tolerated  in  peaceful 

times  to  meet  the  obligations  incurred  in  war.     But  for  years  past, 

in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the 

burdens  of  taxation  upon  our  labor  and  production  has  increased 

in  volume  and  urgency.     I  am  not  willing  to  approve  a  measure 

presenting  the  objections  to  which  this  Bill  is  subject,  and  which 

moreover  will  have  the  effect  of  disappointing  the  expectations 

of  some  people,  and  their  desire  and  hope  for  relief  from  war 

taxation  in  time  of  peace." 

The  Tariff  Reform  Message  and  the  Dependent  Pension 
Veto  must  be  taken  together,  as  complementary  utterances  of 
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• 

the  same  executive  policy.  This  policy  as  a  whole  is  perhaps 
best  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence  from  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's veto  of  the  Texas  Seed  Bill :  "  The  lesson  should  be 
constantly  e'nforced  that  though  the  people  support  the  gov- 
ernment, the  government  should  not  support  the  people." 
Before  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Cleveland  took  occasion  to 
remind  the  people  that  the  Presidency  is  an  oflBce  "  essentially 
executive  in  its  nature."  This  was  eagerly  distorted  by  his 
enemies  into  a  confession  o^  intellectual  barrenness.  Little 
did  they  realize  that  the  President's  personal  utterances  and 
clearly  defined  policy  were  to  furnish  the  issue  for  the  next 
appeal  to  the  people.  By  his  individual  genius  he  forced  his 
party  into  progressive  initiative.  His  own  words  furnished 
texts  for  the  speeches  from  the  stump  and  inspiration  for  the 
press.  But  his  messages  and  other  written  communications 
were  themselves  the  most  powerfully  direct  arguments. 
These  documents,  if  occasionally  a  trifle  too  Johnsonian  in 
style,  were  always  clear,  bold,  and  pointed,  and  often  crisply 
epigrammatic.  They  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  popular 
mind  and  retained  it  with  a  tenacity  that  recalls  the  pam- 
phleteering efforts  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  annals  of  American  statesmanship  do  not  furnish  any 
act  surpassing  in  moral  boldness  the  promulgation  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  Message  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  candi- 
dacy for  a  second  term.  He  deliberately  risked  the  personal 
distinction  of  a  re-election,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  princi- 
ples of  his  rehabilitated  party  a  tremendous  impetus.  There 
are  very  few  persons  who  would  now  question  the  farsighted 
wisdom  of  this  step.  Orators  and  newspapers  were  compelled 
to  discuss  the  tariff,  and  the  campaign  became  highly  edu- 
cational. If  Mr.  Cleveland  had  waited  until  safely  re-elected, 
there  would  have  been  no  pressing  necessity  of  making  an 
issue  about  anything ;  and  politicians  might,  for  a  further 
indefinite  period,  have  prevented  the  tariff  question  from 
taking  vital  hold  of  the  people.  Tlie  story  was  told  —  and 
there  were  many  corroborating  circumstances  to  make  it  seem 
plausible  —  that  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1844, 
Henry  Clay,  who  intended  to  be  the  Whig  candidate,  and 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who  expected  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Democrats,  met  privately ;  and,  for  mutual  welfare  and 
convenience,  agreed,  each  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  keep  the 
question  of   the  annexation  of   Texas  out  of  the  canvass. 
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Whether  this  tradition  be  true  or  baseless,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
directly  opposite  course  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  grave  public 
concern,  should  secure  for  him  the  veneration  of  posterity. 
If  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  he  proclaimed  in  most 

!  indubitable  terms  that  he  would  rather  lus  countrymen  should 

be  right,  than  that  he  should  be  President. 
I  Having  deliberately  set  out  to  become  a  leader  of  public 

h  opinion,   and  to  reorganize  a  great  party,  he  compelled  that 

party  to  take,  an  aggressive  f ron*  on  a  live  question,  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  its  historical  position  of  opposition  to 
'  Federal  paternalism.     This  was    the    doctrine  that  then  re- 

quired to  be  fortified,  just  as,  before  the  Rebellion,  to 
strengthen  the  opposite  tendency  towards  centralization  was 
the  imperative  need.  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  popular  leader 
crystallized  about  himself  the  growing  sentiment  for  checking 
the  growth  of  Federalism,  and  converted  such  sentiment  into 
a  practical,  political  force.  There  was,  however,  one  im- 
portant act  of  his  administration  which  showed  that,  although 
his  special  mission  was  to  curb  the  centripetal  and  stimulate 
the  centrifugal  force,  he  always  remained  the  broad-minded 
statesman,  and  never  became  the  fanatical  tool  of  a  political 
tendency.  Mr.  Cleveland  signed  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Bill.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  many  Democrats  of 
character  and  wide  influence,  because  of  its  obvious  lean- 
ing towards  centralization.  But  the  President,  with  the 
conscientious  patriotism  which  prompted  him  to  sign  the 
Roosevelt  Bills  in  New  York,  and  with  that  perfect  common 
sense  which  characterized  all  his  deliberations  on  proposed 
legislation,  would  not  allow  the  prevailing,  and  in  the  main 
salutary,  trend  of  his  party  to  defeat  a  measure  inherently 
desirable,  because  it  was  one  which  theoretically  would  fall 
more  within  the  policy  of  the  other  party.  The  successful 
operation  of  this  law,  as  administered  by  the  excellent  com- 
missioners President  Cleveland  himself  appointed,  has  already 
more  than  justified  his  sanction  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  Cleveland  received  a  large  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  at  the  election  in  1888.  The  unmistakable  drift  of 
public  sentiment  since  that  time,  as  well  as  the  wellnigh 
universal  respect  for  himself,  must  have  brought  him  profound 
satisfaction.  Prominent  spokesmen  of  both  parties  have 
united  in  expressing  admiration  for  the  man  of  conscience 
and  courage.     More  significant,  and  also  more  entertaining 
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to  one  with  any  sense  of  humor,  have  been  «the  complaints 
from  many  Republican  politicians  and  newspapers  that  the 
colleges  of  the  country  were  hot-beds  of  Democracy.  The 
professors  of  Political  Economy  must  be  muzzled  or  Mr. 
Cleveland's  pernicious  fallacies  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  rising  generation.  Still  more  amusing  was  that 
portion  of  the  speech  of  Assistant-Postmaster  Clarkson,  at 
the  banquet  of  the  Americus  Republican  Club  of  Pittsburg 
in  April  last,  in  which  he  seriously  maintained  that  the 
Democrats  had,  with  Mepliistophelian  shrewdness,  bought  up 
or  managed  to  control,  nearly  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
newspapers ;  and  that  it  behooved  Republicans  to  artificially 
create  a  literary  bureau  of  gigantic  proportions,  if  they  wished 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  intellectual  poison.  Another  very 
significant  straw  was  the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  July  7,  1890,  calling  a  halt  in  the  Republican  party  in 
the  matter  of  pension  legislation.  There  have  been  other 
signs,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated,  which  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  more  observant  for  the  victory  at  the  polls  in 
November  last,  but  did  not  foreshadow  its  sweeping  character. 
Fortunately  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress proceeded  consistently  to  carry  out  what  they  conceived 
to  be  a  popular  behest  for  the  extension  of  paternalism.  They 
introduced  and  eventually  passed  a  tariff  bill,  the  advocates 
of  which  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  specious  pretext  of 
protection  to  American  labor,  and  own  that  its  aim  was  to 
prohibit  foreign  competition  in  certiin  branches  of  trade.  The 
dominant  party  went  further,  and  pushed  through  the  lower 
House  the  Federal  Elections  Bill.  The  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people  was  everywhere  making  itvself  heard  before  the 
close  of  the  firet  session ;  so  much  so  tluat  the  Republican 
senators  were  obliged  to  postpone  action  on  the  Force  Bill 
in  order  to  pass  the  McKinley  Bill.  But  it  was  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  that  the  party  of  centralization  had  not  hedged 
or  faltered;  but,  by  its  official  attitude,  had  presented  a 
square  issue  on  the  traditional  lines.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  the  history  of  democracies,  a  popular  leader  ever  achieved 
a  more  decisive  triumph,  tlian  was  the  result  of  this  recent 
election  for  members  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  to  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

A  few  words  as  to  tlie  influence  of  his  pei*souality  on  the 
masses  may  not  be  amiss.     lie  has  never  been  regarded  as 
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.j  a  ^^  magnetic ''  statesman.     He  appeals  to  the  people  on  the 

'  thought  side,  rather  than  directly  on  the  heart  side.     Cer- 

tainly he  is  not  without  qualities  that  endear  him  to  intelligent 
men ;  but  he  never  excited  that  unreasoning  devotion,  which, 
in  some  instances,  has  caused  swarms  of  devotees  to  view 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  through  the  medium  of  their 
hero's  private  conscience.  There  are  excellent  grounds  for 
hope  that  the  day  of  autocratic  and  emotional  statesmanship 
\\  is  over  in  America.     We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 

I  possible  now,  for  a  man  advocating  and  practising  a'  public 

I  policy  like  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,   to  receive  the  blind, 

popular  adoration  which  supported  him.     This  policy  was  by 

•  j  no  means  destitute  of  wholesome  features ;  but,  in  tiie  main, 

I  •     by  reason  of  its  tendency  to  belittle  the  deliberative  character, 

and  to  subvert  the  orderly  action  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  government,  it  was  essentially 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  institutidns.  A  statesman 
i^uch  as  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  stands  for  political 
methods  very  similar  to  those  of  Jackson,  may,  indeed,  aided 
by  local  pride,  achieve  a  notable,  personal  triumph  within  a 
limited  district.  But  in  the  wader  field  of  national  politics, 
qualities  of  leadership  such  as  Jackson  had,  and  Mr.  Reed 
now  exhibits,  would  seem  not  at  all  as  potent  as  they 
formerly  were. 

The  people  have  grown  since  1880,  and  for  the  modem 
disciples  of  Democracy  there  has  been  much  to  arouse  en- 
thusiastic respect  in  the  man  Cleveland.  He  has  avoided 
alike  the  ostentation  of  display  and  the  Jeffersonian  affec- 
tation of  extreme  simplicity.  During  his  Presidency  he  was 
ever  the  dignified  gentleman,  frank  and  accecsible,  but  still 
firm  in  the  determination  that  the  proper  privacy  of  himself 
and  his  family  should  not  be  invaded  by  gossip-mongers. 
He  has  made  many  wise  speeches  since  his  retirement  from 
office,  which  have  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  policy.  He  has  also  by  his  manner  of  living  furnished 
an  ideal  for  ex-officials  of  all  grades.  The  American  people 
promptly  appreciated  the  humor  and  common  sense  of  his 
Jeffersonian  sentiment,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  ex- 
Presidents  is  to  leave  them  alone  to  earn  an  honest  living 
like  other  people. 


A  NEW  DECURATION  OF  RIGHTS. 


BY  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


On  the  second  and  third  days  of  July,  1776,  a  group  of 
some  fifty  odd  men,  representing  the  slender  line  of  American 
odlonies  fringing  the  Atlantic  ocean,  came  together  to  discuss 
axid  sign  a  formal  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Great 
Britain.  They  ^ere  a  picturesque  group  without  the  aid  of 
Trumbuirs  formal  arrangement.  Long  loose  coats  hardly 
deyeloped  out  of  the  middle-age  cloak,  white  stockings,  knee 
and  shoe-buckles,  frilled  shirts  and  lace-edged  cuffs,  wigs 
and  snuff  boxes,  they  were  all  very  much  alike  to  the  modem 
eye.  Exteriorly  all  were  of  the  same  age.  Equal  gravity 
and  equal  rank. 

But  a9  a  matter  of  fact  each  man  represented  a  region  so 
far  away  and  so  strange  that  very  little  of  common  thought 
existed.  Each  man  spoke  in  a  quaint  dialect,  and  deeper 
than  that  were  the  wide  differences  of  thought  and  preju- 
dices. They  met  each  other,  as  members  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  of  to-day  might  meet  each  other;  so  widely 
separated  by  impassable  streams  and  forests  were  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  in  1776. 

That  they  were  not  all  equally  patriotic,  that  they  were 
not  all  equal  lovers  of  freedom,  was  made  painfully  apparent 
before  discussion  was  ended.  They  met  to  enunciate  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  Great  Britain  —  this  and 
no  more,  —  but  the  genius,  the  fearless  love  of  freedom  of 
one  man  almost  raised  the  document  to  the  altitude  of  a 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  small  record  of  that  discussion  and  we  have  only 
hints  of  the  storm  which  the  slaveholders  raised  to  prevent 
Jefferson's  great  edict  which  would  have  made  that  fourth  of 
July  a  day  of  mighty  jubilee  to  the  slaves  of  America. 
But  we  know  it  was  suppressed  as  the  dangerous  utterance  / 
of  a  man  imbued  with  the  mad  scepticism  of  the  French 
Encyclopedists,  and  so  mutilated,  blotched,  with  lies,  the 
Declaration  went  out  saying :  — 
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I -I  I     <^We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  ard 

Iborn  leefrawi^  equal  .  .  .  and  possessed  of  certain  inalienable 
/rights  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
'  ness." 

And  so  the  bells  were  rung  9,nd  bonfires  lighted  and  feasts 
were  given,  while  the  black  man  looked  on  with  the  eyes  of 
'i  the  dumb  beast  who  had  no  part  in  the  general  rejoicing,  the 

IJ  day  for  a  real  demand  for  freedom  was  not  yet  come,  the  peo- 

ple were  still  narrow,  insular  mainly.     Jefferson  saw  it  was 
impossible  to  utter  a  genuine  plea  —  the  times  were  not  yet 
!  filled  with  a  desii*e  for  freedom. 

•  I  thought  of  those  men,  when  on  September  the  first,  1890, 

five  hundred  citizens  of  the  United  States,  men  and  women, 
representing  thirty-five  states  and  territories,  gathered  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Drawn  together,  not  by  political  ambi- 
tions or  political  allegiance,  coming  hundreds  of  miles,  some 
of  them  five  thousand  miles,  coming  a^  great  personal  sacri- 
fice—  five  hundred  of  these  men  gathered  in  a  hall,  as  their 
forefathers  had  done,  to  shake  each  other's  hands,  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  finally,  to  enunciate  a  new  declaration 
of  human  rights* 

It  had  ite  picturesque  phases  also.  There  were  broad- 
hatted  men  from  California,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Dakota. 
There  were  slender  young  clerks  and  artisans  from  Boston, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Memphis.  There  were  lawyers  and 
judges,  and  earnest  women,  and  deep^yed  laborers  in  plain 
clothing,  from  all  the  principal  cities.  Each  man  wore  on 
his  lapel  a  little  bow  of  white  ribbon,  and  it  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  bring  out  a  fervent  hand-shake  and  the  word 
"  Brother."  These  men  came  to  meet  their  great  teacher, 
Henry  George,  and  the  magnificent  idea  of  human  liberty 
•  •  which  called  them  together  and  bound  them  together  with  a 

singular  and  beautiful  spirit  of  camaraderie  is  called  "  The 
Single  Tax." 

Manifestly  there  must  be  something  in  this  idea  which  the 
reading  public  has  not  grasped,  for  though  the  press  are 
pretty  nearly  done  with  ridicule  —  indeed,  have  reached  the 
point,  many  of  them,  of  calling  it "  the  ideal  form  of  taxation  " 
—  yet  the  great  transforming  force  that  moves  forward  this 
cause  with  unexampled  rapidity  around  the  earth  is  not  yet 
generally  perceived.  The  mighty  principle  of  human  bi'oth- 
erhood  which  brought  these  men  together  and  called   out 
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their  thrilling  oratory  was  not  a  fiscal  reform  merely,  it  was 
a  religion,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  abused  word.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sublimity  in  their  utterances  standing  simply  as 
utteranc&s. 

The  glory  of  this  movement  is,  that  it  is  at  once  intensely 
practical,  and  has  all  the  allurement  and  intellectual  exalta- 
tion of  a  radical  humanitarian  philosophy.  When  the  word 
"single-tax"  is  spoken  by  single-tax  men  to  each  other,  there 
is  nothing  prosaic  in  its  sound.  Vast  dreams  and  gleaming 
vistas  open  in  their  minds.  They  see  sun-lighted  fields  and 
shining  cities,  toward  which  they  are  walking  and  expect  to 
walk,  toilsomely  (they  have  no  wings),  but  their  limbs  are 
strong,  their  hearts  invincible,  their  eyes  steady  and  smiling. 

Widithem  single-tax  equals  Liberty  —  Liberty,  not  license 
—  not  a  poor,  faint,  half-paralytic,  but  Liberty,  standing  high 
as  Justice,  and  commanding  the  whole  earth  with  her  peace- 
ful eyes.  We  mean  by  liberty  perfect  freedom  of  action  so 
long  as  the  equal  rights  of  others  are  maintained.  We  are 
based  upon  Spencer  there,  and  upon  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  whose  sounding  sentences  will  come  to 
mean  something  by-and-bye. 

We  are  individualists  maihly.  Let  that  be  understood  at 
the  start.  We  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  the  paternal 
idea  in  government.  We  believe  in  fewer  laws  and  juster 
interpretation  thereof.  We  believe  in  less  interference  with 
individual  liberty,  less  protection  of  the  rapacious  demands  of 
the  few,  and  more  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  many. 

Individualism  does  not  mean  each  man  cutting  the  throat 
of  the  other,  any  more  than  freedom  means  license.  Desper- 
ate need  makes  desperate  deed,  as  in  this  pleasant  America 
of  ours,  where  undue  special  privilege  to  rob  the  millions  is 
given  to  a  few  favored  sons  of  a  government  yet  filled  with  in- 
sidious survivals  of  paternalism.  An  age  that  fosters  combat, 
perjury,  envy  and  hate.  There  wiU  never  be  so  much  pater- 
nalism again.     The  age  of  individualism  broadens  before  us. 

The  conference  began  therefore  by  stating  its  belief  in 
equality  —  not  in  equality  of  powers,  not  equality  of  virtue, 
not  equality  of  possessions,  but  equality  of  opportunity^ 
opportunity  to  acquire  virtue,  wisdom,  and  a  competency. 
This  is  what  Jefferson  would  have  said,  could  he  have  written 
the  Declaration  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  freedom 
should  be.     As  it  stands,  the  sentence  is  meaningless. 
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All  men  are  bom  Xiiio  mid  equal,  the  old  Declaration  ran. 
Equal  in  what  ?  Powers  ?  No,  and  never  can  be  I  Equal 
in  virtue  ?  No,  not  with  the  weight  of  the  infinite  sorrowful 
past  upon  us,  not  while  the  bitter  struggle  for  a  place  merely 
to  set  foot  on  this  planet  goes  on.  Equal  in  possessions  ? 
Not  in  JeflFerson's  time,  much  less  to-day,  when  25,000  per- 
sons own  one  half  of  the  wealth  produced  by  60,000,000  of 
|l  »  I  firemen  in  the  United  States.     Equal  before  the  law  ?     Not 

in  a  time  when  a  whole  race  was  held  captive,  and  a  whole 
•i  ^  .  sex  forgotten.      What  a   bitter    mockery   that    declaration 

,1  j  would  have  been  to  the  black  men,  and  to  the  women  of 

i  ^  i  .^  Jefferson's  time,  if  they  had  had  the  power  to  perceive  and 

the  courage  to  resent  it. 

All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal  in  opportunity^  to  live^  to 
labor  upon  the  earthy  and  to  enjoy  the  fruit%  of  their  own 
industry. 

This  is  the  reading  which  we,  as  single-tax  men,  put  in 
this  latest  continental  congress,  upon  that  immortal  and 
hollow  sounding  instrument.  We  draw  .no  line  of  color, 
creed,  or  sex.     We  mean  all  men. 

What  a  comment  upon  humaii  nature  it  is,  that  for  two 
generations  Fourth  of  July  orators  went  about  shouting  with 
grandiloquent  gestures  that  sentence,  "  We  hold  all  men  bom 
free  and  equal,"  while,  as  they  spoke,  under  the  flag  of 
Liberty,  one  entire  sex  was  ignored  in '  government  and  edu- 
cation, and  from  two  to  three  millions  of  people  had  no 
rights  at  all,  and  no  more  freedom  than  the  ox  in  the  furrow, 
and  stood  equal  only  among  themselves  in  their  heritage  of 
shame  and  despair. 

And  in  the  North,  year  after  year,  it  was  being  bellowed 
from  the  stump  at  Imrbecues,  from  the  platform  at  caucuses, 
and  at  political   ratification  meetings,   while   all  the  time 
j  white  slavery  was  widening  in  extent,  and  deepening  in  dis- 

tress, the  bound  girl  becoming  the  white  slave,  the  bound 
boy  becoming  the  mortgaged  farmer;  while  at  the  same 
moment  vast  monopolies  fed  upon  special  privileges,  on 
huge  slices  of  land,  on  gifts  of  rights  in  the  public  streets, 
had  special  warranty  to  rob  every  hearth  of  heat  and  every 
home  of  light*  by  getting  and  controlling  the  coal  fields  and 
oil  wells ;  while  lill  the  time  inventions,  thriving  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams,  made  production  so  great,  so  prolific,  that  to 
produce  became  a  crime!    And  the  lockout  was  begun. 
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But  at  last,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  George,  the 
single-tax  men  of  America  have  made  that  inmiortal  old 
parchment  bla^e  with  light.  Into  those  epithets,  those 
grandiose  periods,  is  flowing  a  swift,  electric  power  which 
makes  them  full  of  the  thunder  roll  of  prophecy.  They 
have  come  to  mean  the  abolition  of  all  slavery,  white  slavery, 
the  slavery  of  women,  the  slavery  of  the  farmer.  They  are 
to  be  taken  to  mean  that  constitutional  robbery  of  one  man 
by  another  shall  stop. 

*^  We  hold  that  aU  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  what  God  has  created  and  of  what  is  gained  by 
the  general  growth  and  unprovement  of  the  community  of 
which  they  are  a  part,"  read  the  chairman,  and  the  ringing 
cheer  which  arose  from  the  five  hundred  delegates  seated 
around,  thrilled  me  with  awe.  These  men  were  in  deadly 
earnest.  There  they  sat,  mostly  young,  less  than  forty, 
judges,  mechanics,  clergymen,  teachers,  lawyers,  men  holding 
high  social  and  civic  honors,  seated  in  their  places  beside  me- 
chanics and  craftsmen  whose  eyes  blazed  with  the  same  fire. 
A  wonderful  development  of  our  society  and  day. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  mighty  bulwark,  superstition,  be- 
hind which  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  earth  sit  entrenched ; 
and  for  a  moment  my  heart  failed  me.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
little  band  of  men,  who,  fifty  years  before,  had  proclaimed 
the  approaching  death  of  chattel  slavery,  and  I  thrilled  again 
with  the  memory  of  their  courage  in  the  face  of  what  seemed 
the  hopelessly  impossible.  This  group  of  men  and  this  meet- 
ing too,  will  be  historic ;  standing  as  it  does  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  individual  liberty,  it  must  succeed.  These  dauntless 
souls,  like  those  who  carried  forward  the  cause  of  the  black 
slave,  will  yet  abolish  the  slavery  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  will  abolish  industrial  slavery. 

Theirs  not  to  ask  when  it  will  come ;  theus  only  to  enun- 
ciate the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  brotherhood, — ^yet, 
none  so  well  as  these  men  know  the  mighty  unrest  of  our  na- 
tion this  day.  None  better  than  Henry  George  knows  the 
terrible  convulsion  which  threatens  us ;  but  no  class  of  men 
has  more  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and  freedom  to  avert 
disaster  and  death.  The  need  is  for  fearless,  ^earnest  men 
to  lead  the  blind,  reeling  millions  of  our  cities,  to  preach  jus- 
tice and  not  charity. 

Thus  it  is.  seen  that  something  vast  attaches  to  the  doc- 
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trine  we  hold.  It  is  not  a  fiscal  reform  alone,  and  yet  if  it 
meant  no  more  than  its  fiscal  side,  the  single  ta^  is  a  reform 
capable  of  exciting  great  enthusiasm.  Beginning  on  the 
solid  earth,  it  mounts  through  *^Free  Trade,  Free  Production, 
Free  Land,  Free  Men  ! "  to  the  highest  conception  of  truth 
and  right.  It  is  a  road  leading  to  a  land  in  whose  serene  air 
vices  die  and  virtues  bloom.  It  begins  where  we  stand ;  the 
swift  runner  mounts  into  the  air  as  he  runs,  like  the  eagle. 

We  believe  in  absolute  freedom  of  exchange.  Exchange 
is  a  sort  of  production,  and  to  tax  it  or  burden  it  in  any  way, 
or  to  allow  it  to  be  monopolized,  is  to  oppress  industry  and 
to  check  enterprise.  We  assert  that  nations  never  trade,  that 
individuals  trade,  and  trade  because  by  trading  each  party 
to  the  exchange  is  made  richer  and  happier.  We  are  free 
traders,  therefore,  because  we  deny  the  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  come  between  two  individuals  peaceably  seeking  mu- 
tual benefit.  Free  trade  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  declaration 
of  rights  as  the  freedom  to  breathe  the  air. 
,  As  fiscal  reformers,  we  denounce  the  present  system  of 
(taxation  as  (1)  cumbrous,  (2)  inexpedient,  (3)  unequal,  (4) 
unjust,  and  (5)  iniquitous. 

That  it  is  cumbrous  needs  no  demonstration.  That  it  is 
inexpedient  is  admitted  by  those  who  have  knowledge  of  how 
generally  taxes  on  personal  property  are  invaded.  Thomas 
6.  Shearman,  in  an  address  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  conclu- 
sively proved  that  with  the  growing  wealth  and  complexity 
of  our  social  system,  the  greater  cities  and  their  great  mer- 
chants and  miUionnaire  proprietors  escape  taxation  more  and 
more  completely,  throwing  heavier  burdens  upon  the  villages 
and  the  farms  each  year.  In  most  States,  as  every  assessor 
can  testify,  the  returns  on  personal  property  are  decreasing  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  wealth  of  the  State,  and  are  directly 
proportioned  to  the  honesty  of  the  one  assessed,  who  practi- 
cally assesses  himself.*     Thus  a  premium  is  put  on  perjury, 


*The  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hartt,  of  Brookline,  is  now  held  in  trust 
for  their  minor  children  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Nickerson  of  Marion  and  G.  A. 
Nickcrson  of  Dedham.  These  gentlemen  asked  to  have  the  property  of  their 
wards  assessed  at  $1,000,000  instead  of  $300,000,  at  which  it  had  been 
rated,  and  on  being  refused  by  the  Brookline  assessors,  transferred  it  to 
Dedham,  where  it  was  assessed  at  the  figures  they  set.  Hereupon  it  is  re- 
lated that  Mr.  N.  A.  Francis,  a  recently  elected  member  of  the  Brookline 
board  of  assessors,  served  a  notice  on  the  Dedham  assessors  that  their  action 
was  illps:al,  and  discovered  by  examining  the  probate  records  that  the 
trust  funds  amounted  to  over  $700,000.    The  JDedham  assessors  being 
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while  honesty  pays  the  tax.  The  attempt  to  tax  personal  prop- 
erty is  inexpedient  because  it  fails  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to 
warrant  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Our  system  of  taxation  on  personal  property  and  improve- 
ments, we  charge,  is  unequal.  Not  only  does  it  fall  with  the  ' 
greatest  force  upon  honesty,  but  upon  helplessness.  Under 
the  present  system^  no  matter  where  the  tax  is  levied,  it  is 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  as  the  man  who  consumes  his  en- 
tire income,  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  is  paid  by  the  poor 
man,  the  minimum  rate  by  the  rich  man  who  consumes  but! 
part  of  his  income. 

We  deny  the  equality  of  a  tax  levied  upon  anything,  the 
price  of  which  can  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and 
thus  fall  in  the  end,  with  crushing  and  invisible  weight  upon 
the  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  upon  women  and  children. 
We  denounce  all  indirect  taxation  as  a  device  of  surviving 
despotism,  by  means  of  which  the  life  of  the  toiler  is  crushed 
out,  while  he  groans  in  wondering  dismay  and  bewilderment. 

All  of  the  taxes  at  present  levied  upon  personal  property, 
improvements,  any  product  of  individual  industry,  are 
shifted  in .  enhanced  prices  to  be  paid  in  full,  with  accrued 
percentages,  by  the  consumer.  A  tax  upon  a  tenement  is 
paid  by  the  renter.  A  tax  upon  a  factory  is  shifted  to  the 
price  of  goods.  A  tax  upon  railways,  cars,  motors,  horses, 
stations,  is  shifted  to  the  shipper,  the  traveller,  or  upon  the 
wages  of  the  employees.*  ,  ^ 

threatened  with  prosecution,  consented  to  tax  the  estate  at  the  value  given 
in  the  inventories  at  the  probate  office. 

This  is  simply  one  case  put  of  thousands  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  taxing 
personal  property.  Suppose  this  estate  had  not  been  on  record  as  an  inheri- 
tance! Jonathan  A.  Lane  calculated  that  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  assessed.  And  the  New  York 
£vening  Post  stated  that  personal  property  valuations  in  New  York  State 
have  fallen  ofF  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  since  '67. 

*  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  tax  can  be  shifted  —  (1)  by  raisins  the 
price  of  the  thing  taxed,  and  (2)  by  appropriating  the  wages  of  labor.  This 
shifting  of  the  tax  is  not  a  matter  oi  personal  caprice  —  in  fact,  most  men 
know  very  little  about  it.  It  is  a  law,  like  the  law  of  wages,  attendant  on 
wide  conditions.  » 

If  the  workingman,  the  farmer,  once  gets  to  see  this  law,  which  all  students 
of  taxation  recognize,  indirect  taxation  will  stop.  Let  the  reader  consider 
this  principle,  never  tax  any  product  whose  price  can  be  raised  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  tax.    This  principle  will,  if  apinied,  kill  all  indirect  taxation. 

A  writer  in  the  Standard  states  the  principle: 

The  selling  price  of  land  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  annual 
tax  on  it  and  its  annual  rent.  If  we  should  tax  it  up  to  its  full  rental  value, 
it  would  have  no  selling  price.  If  we  did  not  tax  it  at  all,  its  selling  value 
would  be  its  full  rental  value  capitalized.  Therefore,  the  nearer  tne  tax 
comos  to  rental  value  the  lower  the  price  and  vice  versa.    But  the  price  of 
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The  tax  upon  values  produced  by  individuals  is  ur^tutf  a 
t   ,  fine  upon  industiy,  a  deterrent  of  enterprise,  and  a  drag  on 

the  wheel  of  progress.     A  tax  upon  dogs  is  supposed  to  dis- 
courage the  keeping  of  dogs,  a  tax  upon  windows  certainly 
lessens  the  number  of  windows,  as  in  France.     A  tax  upon 
;f|  houses  tends  to  prevent  the  building  of   houses,  and  thus 

raises  rent,  but  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  the  land  a  man  holds, 
leaves  production  free. 

Tax  a  man  upon  his  skill  and  industry,  and  you  lay  a 
weight  upon  his  shoulders.  Why  should  a  man  be  taxed  for 
building  a  house?  Why  should  he  be  fined  for  laying  out  a 
garden  or  rebuilding  his  wall  ?  If  he  wants  to  open  a  saloon, 
— a  bad  business,  —  he  is  taxed  in  order  to  keep  the  number 
of  saloons  down ;  and  if  he  opens  a  store,  or  builds  a  block  of 
houses,  —  a  good  business,  —  his  burden  of  tax  is  three  times 
heavier.     There  is  no  virtue  in  such  logic. 

The  single  tax  on  land  values  would  set  all  legitimate  in- 
dustry absolutely  free.  There  would  be  no  fine  for  building 
houses  or  manufacturing  goods.  The  man  who  planted  a 
tree  would  not  be  watched  like  a  criminal,  and  a  man  might 
re-build  his  garden  wall  in  idyllic  peace;  for  we  proceed 
under  the  supposition  that  the  man  who  makes  two  spears  of 

I  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor. 

;  We  say  it  is  not  only  bad  policy,  it  is  unjust  to  fine  industry. 

It  is  taxing  a  man  according  to  what  he  produces  in  theory, 

:  and  according  to  his  helplessness,  in  fact.     To  do  this  is  to 

make  honesty  and  industry  difiicult,  and  crime,  and  indolence, 
and  vice,  natural  and  necessary.* 


■ 

;  products  of  labor  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  production  and  sale,  and  aU 

,'  taxes  upon  those  must  be  added  to  the  price.    Therefore,  the  higher  the  tax 

the  higner  the  prices.    Now  since  taxine  land  makes  it  cheaper,  why  is  it 
.  not  a  good  thing  to  tax  for  revenue,  and  since  taxing  everything  else  makes 

*  the  things  dearer,  why  are  not  such  t-axes  bad  ?    Why  should  we  not  raise 

'  all  our  revenues  by  a  tax  on  the  thing  that  taxation  agrees  with  so  well  that 

it  cheapens  the  thing? 
;  J.  G.  MALCOLM. 

I  That  is  to  say,  the  actual  amount  of  land  cannot  be  increased  or  dimin- 

!  ished  by  a  tax.    It  is  not  a  product  of  human  labor.    But  the  amount  of 

i  avaiiable  land  can  be  increased  and  the  price  cheapened  by  the  tax.    A  tax 

on  land-values  is  the  only  tax  that  cannot  be  shiftea. 

*  The  single-tax  philosophy  points  out  that  there  are  two  values  attaching 
to  laud, —  a  value  traceable  to  the  work  of  some  individual's  hands,  and  a 
value  not  traceable  to  individual  labor,  but  due  to  the  labor  and  presence  of 
the  social  group.  This  value  can  be  seen  in  city  lots  worth  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  upon  which  no  man  has  ever  put  a  day's  labor.  Tliis  is  eocial 
value  produced  by  the  entire  people,  belonging  to  the  city,  or  State.  Each 
^  man  we  say  should  be  taxed  upon  the  social  value  (or  deficit)  he  holds,  not 

upon  the  value  he  creates.    It  may  be  said,  what  difference  does  it  make 
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We  make  a  graver  charge  yet.  We  charge  the  present 
system  of  taxation  to  be  not  merely  a  fine,  a  crushing  weight 
on  industry,  but  an  iniquitous  premium  on  idleness  and 
greed,  for  it  nurtures  and  fosters  the  most  dangerous  of  all  ; 
idleness,  speculation  in  land,  Just  in  proportion  as  taxation 
bears  a  grinding  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  enterprise,  , 
does  it  favor  and  foster  the  speculator,  creating  a  pai-asite 
whose  clutch  strangles,  whose  gluttony  drains  industry  of 
life-blood. 

A  long  series  of  sales  noted  in  New  York  City  showed 
that  land  held  purely  for  speculation  was  taxed  at  a  valua- 
tion of  from  twenty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  its  selling  value, 
while  land  in  use  was  taxed  on  a  basis  from  forty-five  to 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  value.  Other  cities  will  show  even 
a  worse  state  of  things.  The  user  of  land  is  punished.  The 
speculator  is  aided,  because,  poor  fellow !  he's  not  getting  any 
income  from  his  land.   Why  don't  he  sell  it?  might  be  asked. 

In  the  suburbs  of  every  city  are  lands  held  out  of  use,  or 
used  merely  as  pastures,  which  are  taxed  at  acre  rates,  but 
when  a  man  buys  a  lot  he  pays  by  the  foot,  and  thereafter  is 
taxed  by  the  foot,  and  the  instant  they  are  used  taxes  begin. 
Thus  is  speculation  made  more  profitable  and  alluring  ti^n 
legitimate  business.  Thus  is  our  greatest  national  vice  fos- 
tered, and  the  eyes  of  industry  filled  with  lust  of  unearned 
wealth.  When  it  becomes  understood  that  when  a  man  tak- 
ing a  dollar  by  a  rise  in  land-values  takes  that  which  some- 
body else  has  earned,  then  will  speculation  appear  as  it  is,  a 
crime  against  society. 

Speculation  in  land  — what  harm  has  it  done?  What  has 
it  not  done  ?  In  the  first  century  of  our  nation's  life  it  has 
scattered  us  out  from  sea  to  sea,  pushing  men  on  into  the 
wilderness,  into  the  forest  and  on  the  plain,  keeping  us  a 
nation  of  pioneers,  holding  the  body  of  our  people  against 
the  inclemency,  the  rigors,  the  solitudes  of  our  land,  when 
we  might  have  been  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or 
even  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  a  state  of  civilization  so  high 
that  its  actuality  would  be  a  dreamer's  vision.     Speculation 

whether  a  man  pays  his  tax  on  personal  property  and  land,  or  on  land  alone? 
It  would  make  considerable  difference  whether  he  paid  two  per  cent,  on 
house  and  land  (say  $3,000),  or  two  per  cent,  on  land  alone  (91,000). 
Whether  he  paid  sixty  dollars  on  land  and  personal  property,  or  twenty 
dollars  on,  land  value  alone.  Who  would  make  up  the  difference?  The 
Bpeculatori  the  monopoIUit,  the  holder  of  franchises. 
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in  land!  It  has  created  vast  corporations  and  privileged 
classes.  It  has  created  artificial  scarcity  of  land,  air,  and 
water.  It  has  opposed  progress  and  enslaved  labor  by  shut- 
ting industry  from  Nature's  vast  storehouse.  It  has  reduced 
wages,  raised  rents,  and  made  of  the  body  of  the  American 
people  tenants,  and  mortgaged  fanners.  It  has  created  the 
tenement  house  and  the  settler's  lonely  cabin.  It  has  put  a 
greater  pressure  upon  a  square  mile  of  earth  in  New  York 
(two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  to  the  square  mile)  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  while  half  the  site  of  the  city 
is  vacant.  It  produces  the  North  End  rookery,  with  its  ovei> 
crowding,  and  the  settler's  shanty,  with  its  loneliness  and 
despair.  It  has  bred  vice  and  crime  in  our  city  streets,  and 
madness  and  brutality  in  the  backwoods,  and  on  the  plain. 
It  has  scattered  the  rural  population,  and  piled  business  men 
into  fourteennstory  buildings  in  the  city. 

It  makes  coal  high  and  the  miners'  wages  low.  It  holds  a 
sword  over  capital,  and  puts  a  fetter  on  the  wrist  of  labor.  It 
produces  colossal  fortunes  without  toil,  and  supports  giant 
corporations  to  dominate  our  legislature.  It  gives  the  many 
into  the  hands  of  the  few,  produces  the  millionnaire  and  the 
tramp, — producing  in  two  generations  the  richest  men  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  builds  hospitals,  and  denies  justice. 
It  has  made  us  a  nation  of  landless  and  homeless  families, 
dependent  upon  the  caprice,  the  avarice  of  a  smaller  class.* 

It  is  the  menace  of  our  land  this  day.  It  is  a  vast  vam- 
pire, under  whose  brooding  wings  our  nation  is  being  robbed 
of  its  life-blood.  It  is  the  curse  of  Italy,  the  death  of  Spain, 
the  outrage  of  Ireland.  It  forces  the  emigrant  from  his 
native  vaUey  into  competition  with  American  labor.  It 
turns  the  crofter's  cottage  on  the  hills  of  Scotland  into 
Bheep-sheds,  and  draws  a  river  of  gold  from  starving  Ireland. 

It  is  a  relic  of  feudalism.  It  possesses  the  old  world,  and 
we  have  permitted  it  to  come  in  and  work  us  shame  and 
terror  till  to-day  we  stand  facing  it,  as  Beowulf  faced  the 
serpent  in  the  sea.  It  is  the  greatest  heritage  of  evil  trans- 
mitted to  us  out  of  the  sinister  past,  and  progress  will  consist 
in  destrojdng  it  as  we  destroyed  chattel  slavery.  Its  abolition 
will  be  the  abolition  of  industrial  slavery. 

*  One  family  in  New  York  owns  houses  enough  to  reach  from  Castle 
Garden  to  Harlem  river.  Only  40  per  cent,  of  the  rest  of  the  famUies  of  New 
York  live  in  separate  houses. 
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Why  ?  Because  speculation  in  land  employs  no  labor,  but 
stands  in  the  way  of  labor.  It  is  a  sort  of  piracy.  It  says 
to  the  manufacturer,  farmer,  artisan,  ^^  Before  you  build,  till, 
or  fashion,  you  must  pay  me  a  tribute.  ^  I  am  Caosar,  whose 
claims  must  be  met  first.'  " 

It  supports  a  plutocracy,  as  dependent  upon  the  labor  of 
others  as  the  paupers  in  the  almshouses. 

Thus  we  show  that,  by  means  of  the  present  machinery  of 
taxation,  we  can  strike  a  blow  at  a  business  whose  iniquity 
thousands  are  beginning  to  understand  at  last.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  socialistic  laws  regelating  the  amount  of 
land  a  man  may  hold,  nor  to  declare  against  excessive  rents. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  tax  the  holder  of  vacant  land  just  as  if  it 
were  used,  just  the  same  as  a  neighboring  lot  of  the  same  site- 
value,  and  the  business  of  holding  land  out  of  use  for  a  higher 
price  will  be  less  profitable  than  industry.  This  is  the  ^^  single- 
tax,  limited ; "  this  is  the  fiscal  side  of  a  reform  whose  etliics 
strike  at  the  root  of  evil  lying  deep  in  the  darkness  of  the  past. 

Land  speculation  springs  from  the  unrestricted  ownership 
of  lands  by  individuals,  and  oiir  entire  systefn  of  taxation  is 
based  on  the  interests  of  the  landed  class.  Private  ownership 
of  land,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  stated  in  ^^  Social  Statics,"  is 
based  not  upon  right,  but  might.  It  is  an  accompaniment  of 
militancy ;  fundamentally  it  is  based  on  the  superstition  that 
one  man  has  a  diviner  right  to  the  earth  than  another.  It 
will  disappear  when  men  come  to  see  that  we  are  all  equally- 
endowed  children  of  the  earth  and  the  air. 

I  am  loath  to  criticise  any  theory  held  by  sincere  men,  but 
I  believe  the  whole  socialistic  theory  is  based  upon  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  tendency  of  society  —  a  misconception  spring- 
ing from  an  imperfect  study  of  history.  The  history  of  prop- 
erty is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  socialistic  idea.  The  past 
is  not  individualistic,  but  socialistic.  The  age  of  socialism  is 
not  coming  on,  but  departing.  The  past,  the  tribal  state,  the 
feudal  age,  was  the  age  when  the  individual  belonged  to  the 
state,  and  forcible  co-operation  was  at  its  greatest.  The 
state  —  it  was  the  people.  Individuality  counted  for  little. 
Names  were  of  little  account  save  among  the  rulei'S. 

Nothing  is  more  mistaken  and  absurd  than  the  attack  upon 
Mr.  Spencer  as  "  the  advocate  of  war  between  man  and  man." 
What  the  Nationalists  anathematize  as  ^*  individualism  "  we, 
as  individualists,  are  as  ready  to  condemn  as  they,  because  it  is 
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not  individoalism  at  all,  but  the  surviying  and  slowly  ro- 
treating  effect  of  socialism,  paternalism,  and  special  privilege. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  those  socialistically  inclined  to 
the  following  passage  from  Spencer's  ^^  Political  Institutions," 
Chapter  XV- 

^^  Complete  individualization  of  ownership  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  industrial  progress.  From  the  beginning  things 
identified  as  products  of  a  man's  labor  are  identified  as  his, 
and  throughout  the  course  of  civilization,  communal  posses- 
sion and  joint  household  living  have  not  excluded  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  peculium  obtained  by  individual  effort." 

But  ^^the  individualization  of  ownership  extended  and 
made  more  definite  by  trading  transactions  under  contract 
eventually  affects  the  ownership  of  land.  Bought  and  sold 
by  measure,  and  for  money,  land  is  assimilated  in  this  respect 
to  the  peiBonal  property  produced  by  labor,  and  thus  becomes 
in  general  apprehension  confounded  with  it." 

And  so  would  air,  if  it  could  have  been  physically  handled 
and  laid  off  in  parcels 

*^  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  while  private  possei- 
iion  of  itdnm.  produced  hy  labor  will  grow  even  more  definite 
and  sacred  than  at  present,  the  inhabited  area  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  labor  will  eventually  he  distinguished  as  some" 
thing  which  may  not  be  privately  possessed."*^ 

ThuB  the  claim  that  society  has  been  moving  toward  social- 
istic ownership  and  government,  Mr.  Spencer  finds,  after  vast 
research,  to  be  untrue.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  rigors  of 
militant  regulation  have  softened  or  given  way,  as  the  age  of 
industrialism  draws  on  in  Europe  and  has  fully  appeared  in 
America,  there  results  greater  and  greater  freedom  of  the 
individual,  greater  and  greater  definiteness  in  the  lines  which 
divide  him  and  his  from  the  State  and  the  property  of  the 
State.  That  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  tendency 
only  makes  more  definite  and  sacred  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

Voluntary  co-operation,  also,  everywhere  goes  on  with  the  ex- 
panding individuality  of  the  citizen,  together  with  his  increas- 
ing freedom  from  governmental  or  military  control.  It  is  this 
unconscious,  voluntary,  and  spontaneous  co-operation  which 
the  nationalist  mistakes  as  leading  toward  more  general 
goyemmental  control  of  individuals  and  individual  property. 
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**  But,'*  writes  a  nationalist,  **>  Nationalism  is  not  paternal- 
ism, it  is  fratemalism."  Very  well,  then,  why  organize  a 
Tast  and  intricate  system  of  military  machinery?  Can  you 
not  trust  freedom  and  fratemalism  ?  I,  for  one,  have  such 
faith  in  human  nature,  such  trust  in  the  ever-growing 
altruism  of  expanding  individuality,  that  I  am  content  to 
work  for  freedom,  for  less  government,  less  militancy,  less 
meddling  with  spontaneous  co-operation  among  the  units  of 
society.  .  I  do  not  care  to  see  a  society  where  all  direction  of 
affairs  comes  from  some  personification  of  a  crowd.  I  find 
myself  suspicious  of  the  hard  and  fast  arrangement  of  the 
Nationalists  for  forcing  fraternity.  I  prefer  to  kill  the  trusts 
and  monopolies  rather  than  nurture  them,  in  hope  of  *^  finally 
getting  one  enormous  trust,  the  State."  I  have  small  reason 
to  believe  that  the  big  trust  would  be  any  more  clearly 
managed  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  than  these  smaller 
trusts  it  is  proposed  to  absorb. 

No,  free  competition  is  not  the  evil.  There  is  no  free  com- 
petition^  and  never  has  been^  and  never  mil  be^  till  all  men  are 
put  on  an  equality  as  regards  natural  opportunities.  If  the 
pressure  of  the  air  were  only  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  man 
would  be  crushed  to  the  earth,  but  the  pressure  being  equally 
exerted  on  all  sides,  he  is  as  free  to  move  as  if  no  pressure 
existed.  So  of  competition.  It  is  not  an  evil  if  it  is  free 
and  universal. 

It  is  the  unnatural,  deepening,  ferocious  need  of  labor  for  a 
job,  the  struggle  of  an  or^nary  industry  against  a  privileged 
industry,  that  is  mistaken  for  free  competition. 

If  competition  were  really  free,  if  every  industry  were 
strong  only  by  reason  of  its  producing  power,  the  strife  of 
each  man  to  enrich  himself  would  only  result  in  enriching 
the  world.  Great  fortunes  do  not  arise  out  of  free  com- 
petition, but  the  lack  of  it. 

Show  us  any  great  fortune,  any  overtopping  industry, 
and  we  will  show  (if  the  inner  facts  are  open  to  us)  that 
it  was  built  up,  not  by  industry,  brains,  and  skill,  but  by 
special  privilege,  by  the  extension  of  license  and  not  the 
assertion  of  liberty.* 

*Iii  the  biof^'ftphy  of  the  Stewarts,  the  Vanderhilts,  the  Olrards,  the 
Goulds,  will  come  a  significant  sentence  like  this :  "  This  year  Mr.  G.  put  a 
few  thousand  dollars  Into  some  land  in  Harlem,  which  has  since  sold:  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million."  Or  "  Mr.  V.'s  land,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Beventh  Streets,  has  increased  in  yearly  value  in  proportion  to  the  population 


man  in  the  United  States  to  have  the  choice  of  two  jobs. 
Suppose  every  cotton  mill  to  be  stripped  of  its  special  monop- 
oly of  land  and  water.  And  then  suppose  these  mills  com- 
peting among  tliemselves,  and  what  is  the  result?  Each 
miller  says,  "  I'm  going  to  produce  more  cloth  and  better 
cloth  than  any  other  man."     What  happens? 

Wages  rise,  because  to  produce  more  he  must  employ 
more  men,    and    to  get  men    he    must    bid    for  a  man 

ol  tbe  cltT,  Kod  now  bringn  a  rental  of  two  baodred  thousand  dollora  per 
ytK."  Tftla  Is  whst  wa  mean  by  vinenrned  Incremi-nl,  ETOwth  in  value  not 
drpandent  on  the  monopollBt's  Hkilt.  induslr;,  or  virtue,  eiBEt^  bj  him  from 
the  tolling  tnMsen.  who  press  ujnin  the  tiiMTial  piece  of  Nature  which  be  bas 
appropriated,  and  Joined  with  this,  there  goes  on  tbe  srproprtatlon  ot  the 
•arniniis  ol  labor,  KettJnR  each  year  more  ea-sy  because  ol  tbe  (icliteniDR  coil 
til  monapi>li«s.  And  It  Is  this  value  which  the  single-tax  would  levy  upon, 
this  nneameil  Incrpment. 

Wp  would  tax  the  woollen  mills,  Jaj  Ooald,  and  the  workloK  man  nnon 
the  value  of  tlie  mono|iolv  earh  holds.  The  mill  would  not  be  able  to  shift 
it*  tkx  upiin  the  price  ol  iu  colion,  (he  wubp.'  of  lis  employees,  nor  by  raising 
the  rents  ot  their  houses.  This  tax  would  be  levle<l  upon  the  value  of  their 
water  prfrlle^w,  their  land-vnlucs.  but  they  would  be  h'ft  free  to  miinufae- 
tnre:  for  thr  morv  they  pruduciil,  the  cheaper  their  product,  and  the  higher 
waiTM  would  rise. 
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already  with  a  job.  The  price  of  his  product  will  fall, 
because  he  cannot  control  the  price.  Others  are  as 
anxious  to  sell  as  he.  He  can't  take  his  profits  out  of  his 
men,  for  they  have  other  and  equally  as  good  jobs  open  to 
them.  He  can't  recoup  himself  out  of  unearned  increment. 
He  is  placed  on  a  level  with  every  other  business  man.  A 
free  field  and  no  favor.     That  would  be  free  competition. 

How  is  it  now  ?  What  gives  the  millers  of  Lawrence,  for 
convenient  example,  their  enormous  power?  What  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  crowd  out  smaller  firms?  Their 
privileges  in  land  and  water,  first  of  all,  and  second,  their 
despotic  power  over  their  men  and  women,  from  whose  hands 
they  take  every  year  a  larger  per  cent,  of  wages,  so  that  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  their  hands  remains 
to  their  own  use. 

What  gives  them  this  power  over  the  men  ?  Simply  the 
unnatural,  forced  competition  among  laborers  to  find  employ- 
ment, because  all  over  this  broad,  generous  land,  men  and 
women  wander,  seeking  work,  because  there  are  too  many 
men,  and  not  work  enough  to  go  around.  A  million  and  a 
half  of  men  out  of  work,  bidding  against  the  men  who 
are  in  work  I  This  eager,  pitifully-meek  crowd  of  jostling 
men  and  women  at  the  employer's  gate,  allows  him  to  fix 
things  to  suit  himself.  Their  desperate  need  makes  his 
majestic  and  lordly  arrogance.  Their  meekness  is  the 
making  of  his  insolent  greed  or  paternal  patronage. 

The  socialists  beg  the  whole  question  by  constantly  speak- 
ing of  "  labor  "  as  if  only  the  digger  or  chopper  were  labor. 
Labor  with  them  means  evidently  a  common  hand  without 
tools.  Labor  with  the  individualist  means  men  and  women 
as  they  are  to-day,  with  all  the  producing  powers,  all 
their  skill,  thought,  fraternity  and  high  purpose.  Labor  is 
the  producing  cause,  producing  all  capital,  all  wealth  —  all 
things  but  Nature.  To  suppose  that  unaided  capital  can 
oppress  labor  is  to  suppose  the  shovel  capable  of  knocking  its 
user  down.  It  is  land-monopoly  wearing  the  mask  of  capital 
that  oppresses.  Capital  has  no  "  divine  right."  It  wastes, 
decays,  but  the  land  owner  never  fails  to  get  the  best  of  the 
bargain.     In  the  air  of  freedom  the  trust  will  die. 

Under  free  and  equal  conditions  no  millionnaires  can  rise 
and  no  laborer  be  forced  into  poverty,  because  men  do  not 
differ  so  greatly  in  powers  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
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the  vast  fortunes  of  our  day.     In  the  eyes  of  science  Mr. 
Gould  varies  from  one   of  his  engineers  very  much  as  one 
grasshopper  varies  from  another,  just  as  one  blackbird  de- 
velops a  longer  wing  or  a  larger  thigh  than  another.   Stripped 
of  his  advantages  —  the   privileges   with  which  a  supersti- 
tious age  endows  him  —  and  Mr.  Gould  would  become  what 
he  is,  a  rather  smallish  man,  differing  slightly  from  the  type. 
His  wealth,  the  product  of  an  unswerving  law,  himself  the 
chance   owner,  because,  so  long  as   land  remains  limited  in 
amount  and  population   increases,   somebody   mtLSt  be   en- 
riched  without  labor,  and  the  greater  the   invention,  the 
intelligence,  the  morality  of  the  people,  the  higher  will  the 
price  of  land  go,  and  the  deeper  and  broader  will  be  the  gulf 
between  the   man  enriched  and  the   man  impoverished  by 
landlordism.     It  is   of    no    value  to  point   out  here   and 
there    an  apparent    exception.      Somebody    in  a  sale    of 
land,  always  gets  what  he  has  not  earned,  and  it  is  the  worker, 
the  user,  who  pays  all  the  bills.* 

This  miist  continue  as  long  as  the  value  of  land  due  to 
the  pressure  of  population  is  allowed  to  go  into  private 
pockets.  It  has  all  the  effect  of  an  inexorable  law.  All  in- 
ventions, freedom  of  commerce,  ownership  of  railways,  edu- 
cation, sanitation  are  powerless  to  fulfil  their  mission  in 
enriching  the  average  man,  so  long  as  speculation  in  land  con- 
tinues. They  will  only  result  in  raising  rents  and  ultimately 
in  enriching  the  landowner.  Freedom,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity are  impossible  under  such  conditions,  because  the  whole 
struggle  to  live  is  so  bitter,  so  ferocious. 

Now  to  destroy  monopoly,  establish  justice,  give  fraternity 
an  opportunity  to  bloom,  and  bring  about  free  competition  in 
&ct,  we  offer  the  single  tax.  We  offer  it  as  a  practical, 
gradual  method  of  restoring  social  equilibrium.  We  take 
taxation  as  a  means  to  do  this,  because  the  right  to  tax  is 


*  Here  comes  in  also  the  fact,  which  men  like  Edward  Atkinson  fail  to 
comprehend.  They  are  always  saying,  "  There  are  no  landless  men  except 
of  choice ;  that  practicaUy  free  land  is  now  to  he  had  in  the  suhurbs  and  on 
the  borders."  suppose  this  were  true,  and  suppose  a  mechanic  by  spending 
two  extra  hours  on  a  horse-car,  could  obtain  a  little  home  in  the  suburbs. 
Suppose  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  afifect  the  real  question :  the  curse  of  the 
system  is,  that  the  moment  any  such  movement  is  generally  taken  up,  land 
rises  in  Talue  till  the  poor  man  is  unable  to  buy.  The  moment  any 
etmsiderable  number  of  men  attempt  to  settle  at  any  point,  the  price  of  land 
goes  up,  and  the  few  are  always  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  This 
principle  Is  well  nnderst-ood  by  the  boomers  of  New  Hampshire  who  are 
planning  to  raise  the  price  of  land  by  the  importation  of  Swedish  colonista. 
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generally  admitted,  and  forms  the  best  instrument  possible  to 
readjust  conditions. 

How  would  the  single  tax  destroy  speculation,  free  labor, 
and  establish  justice  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  so  simple 
a  measure  will  do  so  much?  Its  simplicity  is  its  magniiicent 
virtue.  It  is  not  a  new  law  nor  a  set  of  laws.  It  is  not  a 
new  restriction,  nor  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  a  vast  stride  toward  freedom.  It  argues  results 
from  proved  tendencies ;  its  influences  can  be  tested  by  refeiv 
ence  to  the  motives  of  men  now.  It  does  not  require  the 
transformation  of  greed  into  gratitude. 

Its  partial  application  as  fiscal  reform  would  begin  at 
once  to  produce  the  most  important  effects. 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  these  effects.  First  the  effect  on  in- 
dustry has  been  noted.  Being  released  from  tax,  production 
will  everywhere  receive  a  new  impetus.  Thisjdoes  not  need 
demonstration.  This  activity  in  trade  and  manufacturing 
will  cheapen  the  price  of  products  at  the  same  time  that  a 
greater  demand  for  labor  tends  to  raise  wages.*  This  would 
not  mean  that  the  increase  of  wages  should  come  out  of  the 
business  man,  but  that  it  would  come  out  of  the  landlord. 
A  mine-owner  for  example  would  be  taxed  as  a  mine-owner, 
not  as  mine-'user.  His  tools  and  shafts  would  be  untaxed,  his 
privilege  would  be  taxed  just  the  same  whether  he  used  it  or 
not.  Result,  he  would  use,  or  sell  to  someone  who  would 
use.  Our  coal-barons  are  taxed  but  a  few  cents  per  acre 
upon  their  vast  holdings  of  incalculably  valuable  lands ;  this 
is  why  they  can  regulate  the  out-put  of  coal  and  "  pluck " 
the  helpless  miner.  Tax  them  according  to  the  value  they 
hold,  tax  them  to  the  full  of  the  annual  value  of  each  acre  of 
mining  land,  and  the  coal-barons  would  give  way  to  a  thousand 
co-operative  mining  companies.  Miners  would  have  higher 
wages  and  steadier  work,  while  we  in  Boston  would  find  coal 
cheaper. 

The  naked  facts  of  our  mining  regions  are  so  ghastly,  so 
horrifjring,  that  it  seems  impossible  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

*To  show  the  misapprehension  about  the  necessities  of  the  case  I  clip  an 
objection  and  its  answer. 

The  essence  of  what  labor  wants,  of  course,  is  a  larger  share  in  the  pro- 
cee<ls  of  production,  and  this  obviously,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  alloW 
ment  of  a  smaller  share  to  capital. —  Providence  Journal. 

This  might  be  correct  if  it  did  not  ignore  the  third  factor  of  production, 
land.  Land  is  neither  capital  nor  labor,  and  yet  its  owners  absorb  a  large 
proportion  of  what  labor  and  capital  jointly  produce  from  land.— .8o«(on  Ohoe, 
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A  frightful  avocation  at  its  best ;  when  joined  with  low  wages, 
uncertain  employment,  miserable  living  in  a  tenement  home 
in  a  desolate  region,  it  reaches  the  heights  of  tragedy.  These 
coal-barons  standing  there  above  the  great  seams  of  coal 
Nature  has  put  there  for  all  men,  collect  from  free  Americans 
untold  millions  of  tribute,  while  the  miner  who  toils  in  the 
darkness  and  damp  gets  just  pay  enough  to  live  and  produce 
children  to  take  his  place  when  he  dies. 

In  the  face  of  one  of  these  men  the  boasted  American 
civilization  fades  into  mist.  This  measureless  wrong  we  call 
freedom  —  freedom  to  toil  like  a  slave  and  die  like  a  dog ! 
.  The  effect  on  wages.  Not  oqjy  would  the  single  tax 
raise  wages,  it  would  free  labor.  On  this  point  alone  it  rises 
above  a  fiscal  reform  to  become  a  peaceful  revolution.  The 
slavery  of  labor  consists  in  its  dependency  upon  the  employer. 
In  the  vast  increasingly  complex  machinery  of  society,  the 
artisan  feels  himself  more  and  more  a  cog,  without  power  to 
move  aside  from  his  place.  The  employer  fixes  wages,  buy- 
ing his  labor  as  he  buys  his  lumber,  at  the  lowest  market 
rate,  a  rate  which  labor  has  little  or  no  power  to  alter. 

The  laborer  is  not  only  powerless  to  fix  the  rate  at  which 
he  will  work,  but  powerless  to  keep  down  the  rising  rent 
that  is  ready  to  swallow  him  up.  He  says,  *^  Please,  mister, 
can't  y'  give  me  a  job?"  and  he  huddles  his  family  into  two 
or  three  rooms  in  a  miasmatic  alley.  The  employer  could 
not  stir  a  wheel  or  move  a  car  without  him,  and  yet  so  abject 
is  labor,  the  employer  knows  he  can  set  the  price  of  a  day's 
work.  This  spectacle  of  the  producing  agent  of  society  beg- 
ging for  the  chance  to  create  wealth  for  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  back  fifteen  per  cent,  of  It,  is  a  pitiable  result  of  a 
hundred  years  of  "freedom." 

To  give  labor  the  power  to  make  a  free  contract  with  the 
employer  will  amount  to  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  "Free  contract,  he  has  it  now,"  someone  says. 
"  No  one  forces  him  to  take  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day." 
No  "  one  "  does,  but  society  and  the  sinister  shadow  of  want 
and  suffering  do.  No  slave  ever  had  such  relentless  over- 
seer. There  is  no  lash  so  cruel  as  hunger,  no  subduer  of 
rebellious  hearts  like  the  gleam  of  a  tear  on  the  cheek  of  a 
hungry  child.  Free  contract?  How  can  there  be  free  con- 
tract where  a  man  has  a  wife  and  children  depending  upon 
his  daily  labor  at  any  price  ? 
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This  is  why  all  strikes  are  so  futile.  Great  as  protests  of 
labor,  they  fail  because  ^^while  capital  wastes,  labor  starves  ;  " 
because  the  supply  of  men  eager  to  work  is  limitless  appar- 
ently—  men  so  eager  they  will  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  to  get  the  place  left  by  the  striker.  The  whole  theory 
of  labor  organization  from  the  times  of  Chaucer  to  the  pres- 
ent has  been,  "  there  are  too  many  men  —  too  little  work. 
We  must  keep  the  number  of  workmen  down."  This  is  the 
feeling  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  opposition  to  emigration, 
the  opposition  to  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  opposition 
to  women  in  trades.  ^^  Keep  the  number  of  hands  down. 
There  is  only  so  much  work.  There  must  not  be  too  many 
men." 

But  in  the  single  tax  a  new  Idea  appears.  Why  not  increase 
the  number  of  jobs  f  How !  By  taxing  speculation  out  of 
existence,  and  releasing  all  industry.  By  bringing  mines, 
forests,  lots,  into  the  market  at  low  prices,  by  putting  raw 
Nature  into  the  hands  of  industry  and  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  speculator  who  employs  no  labor. 

The  more  men  the  less  work,  is  not  true,  necessarily. 
Under  the  single  tax  the  more  men  the  more  work ;  two  men 
working  together  can  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
one  man,  a  hundred  men  much  more  than  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  two  men.  The  trouble  is  the  landlord  comes  in 
between  and  shares  the  wealth  but  not  the  toil. 

Not  work  enough  I  What  is  work  ?  It  is  the  application 
of  a  living  hand  directed  by  a  creative  brain,  upon  matter. 
It  creates  nothing,  it  destroys  nothing.  It  simply  takes  from 
the  vast  ebb  and  flow  of  Nature  a  portion  of  her  abundance  — 
a  modicum  of  matter — fashions  it,  transports  it,  puts  it  to  use, 
and  then  at  last,  sooneif  or  later  it  is  reabsorbed  into  the  end- 
less cycle.  Men  and  the  things  they  need  are  only  forms  of 
matter,  and  Nature  is  inexhaustible,  generous,  and  impartial. 
How  comes  it  that  work  is  scarce,  hunger  plenty,  and  naked- 
ness common  ?  Not  because  work  or  food  is  scarce,  but  be- 
cause to  support  himself,  the  toiler  must  suppor|;  the  family 
of  his  land-owner  first,  because  he  is  not  free  to  take  and 
fashion  the  indestructible  material  that  lies  just  at  his  hand* 
The  opportunity  for  labor  is  illimitable,  but  a  despotic  law 
bars  the  laborer  out. 

We  call  upon  organized  labor  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
speculator  as  the  **scab"  to  be  driven  out.     Free  Nature  and 
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'  labor  is  free.    Give  each  man  the  choice  of  two  jobs  at  equal 

;  prices,  have  two  employers  bidding  for  his  Work  and  you 

have  a  free  man  to  make  a  free  contract.     When  the  em- 
ployer sends  out  on  the  street  for  men  (as  I  have  seen  happen 
temporarily  in  western  towns),  then  there  is  no  Cringing  of 
I  labor,  no  appeal,  ^^  Please  mister,  give  me  a  job." .    It  is  man 

to  man  and  face  to  face,  a  free  contract. 
'  The  American  workman  does  not  need  protection,  patemal- 

■  ism.     What  he  needs  is   absolute   equality  as  regards   "a 

chance  "  and  then  freedom.     I  suspect  the  reader  will  begin 
I  to  think  that  the  single  tax  is  going  to  the  root  of  things.     If 

labor  were  free  to  choose  its  job  and  practically  to  fix  its  own 
wages,  what  would  result? 

It  may  be  inferred  men  would  not  "stake  coal"  in  the 
hell  of  a  steamer's  hold,  or  collect  garbage,  or  work  amid 
red-hot  iron  out  of  choice.  It  would  not  need  Bellamyism 
to  equalize  things.  The  highest  wages  would  necessarily 
be  paid  for  the  most  disagreeable  jobs,  and  invention  wovld  he 
turned  for  a  while  upon  making  these  horrible  jobs  a  little  more 
tolerable.  It  would  be  discovered  that  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
might  be  ventilated,  that  the  coal  might  be  moved  by  machin- 
ery, that  the  foundry  or  press-basement  might  be  differently 
situated,  and  the  wind  let  in  some  way. 

I  think  a  little  consideration  of  this  point  will  satisfy  that 
to  free  labor  is  to  do  it  all.  The  desires  of  the  free  man  may 
be  trusted  to  abolish  the  horrors  that  now  surround  almost  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor.  A  governmental  regulation  of  these 
things  is  so  far  away  around,  and  so  very  uncertain  of  getting 
around,  that  single-tax  men  would  rather  try  the  effect  of 
freedom.  Freedom  will  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  raise 
wages,  dignify  work,  and  make  the  wage-earner  a  man  among 
men,  for  free-men  prefer  short  hours  to  long,  high  wages  to 
low. 

Will  he  not  abuse  his  freedom?  Who  is  to  say  what  the 
mechanic  or  craftsman  shall  demand  ?  Would  he  not  destroy 
business  by  demanding  too  much  ?  That  will  regulate  itself. 
Supply  and  demand  —  under  free  conditions  —  will  regulate 
that.  But  who  will  collect  our  garbage  ?  Who  will  do  our 
menial  tasks  when  the  laboring  man  is  free  ?  This  question 
is  often  asked  as  if  a  God-given  prerogative  were  about  to  be 
taken  away.  I  say  if  a  task  is  so  menial  that  only  abject 
want  will  drive  a  human  being  to  it,  it  is  an  outrage  to  re- 
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quire  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  away  with  the  better.  I  do 
not  ask  anyone  to  do  what  I  would  not  do  myself  if  I  were 
physically  able.  I  never  go  by  a  gang  of  men  in  the  street 
working  under  the  flaming  sun  and  amid  the  deadly  fumes 
of  gas,  that  I  do  not  say,  ^^  Those  men  under  freedom  would 
demand  and  get  the  highest  wages  paid."  The  pyramid  now 
stands  on  its  apex,  as  Shelley  said.  The  easiest  task  gets  the 
highest  pay. 

I  believe  all  paid  bodily  attendance,  all  menial  duties  will 
disappear  when  labor  is  free.  There  must  come  in  a  change. 
The  treatment  of  servants  in  many  homes  is  an  outrage  on 
humanity.  The  life  the  servant  girls  lead  is  appalling  to  a 
mind  not  vitiated  by  flunkeyism.  Ten  to  sixteen  hours  per 
day  labor ;  beds  in  the  basement,  damp,  mouldy,  or  up  in  the 
garret  in  bare,  \mwarmed  rooms,  —  and  worse  than  all,  no 
home,  no  little  nook  of  their  own,  pitifully  alien  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  comfort  and  elegance  around  them.  No  wonder 
they  prefer  the  shop  or  the  store,  and  a  poor,  little  rented 
room  and  a  sort  of  freedom.  This  cannot  endure ;  the  human 
heart  rebels  at  it;  the  womanly  soul  cries  out  against  it. 
Labor  must  be  honorable  when  the  workman  is  free,  or  he 
will  not  do  it.  Once  the  pressure  of  want  is  taken  off  him, 
he  will  stand  tall  in  his  manhood.  He  will  wear  no  man's 
livery.  He  vnll  follow  his  own  desires  with  no  man  to  say 
him  nay,  till  he  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  someone  else. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  say  that  any  part  of 
our  so-called  civilization  which  rests  upon  the  enforced  deg- 
radation, the  homelessness,  the  brutalizing  toil  of  my  fellow 
men  and  women,  is  only  the  vanity  and  pride  of  a  plutocracy 
whose  abolition  will  be  the  flower  of  freedom  and  the  triumph 
of  truth. 

The  effect  of  the  single  tax  in  cities  I  have  indicated.  Th^y 
would  level  down,  and  cut  over  the  vacant  lots,  the  huge  ten- 
story  building  would  not  stand  beside  the  old  rookery.  The 
tenement  house  would  disappear.  Individual  homes  would 
multiply.  There  would  be  a  gradual  shifting  of  population 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  because  the  most 
valuable  lands  would  necessarily  be  used  for  the  most  pro- 
ductive business.  Slowly  the  saloon  and  the  schoolhouse 
would  part  company.  The  terrible  North  Ends  and  South 
Ends  would  disappear.  Rapid  transit  (by  the  municipal 
railways)   would  no  longer  enrich  real-estate  boomers,  but 
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would  make  it  easy  for  the  mechanic  to  possess  a  Queen  Anne 
cottage  in  the  suburbs,  his  only  tax  being  levied  upon  the 
site  value  of  his  little  lot.  * 

The  need  of  escaping  rent  crowds  people  together  on  one 
lot  in  the  city,  but  it  scatters  them  in  the  country.  Under 
the  single  tax  the  farming  population  would  draw  together. 
The  speculator  being  taxed  into  selling  or  using  his  land, 
population  would  aggregate  into  cities  and  towns  and  a  new 
era  begin  for  the  farmer. 
I  It  is  not  the  poverty,  the  endless  and  ferocious  work  of  the 

farm  and  shop  that  appalls.  It  is  the  waste  of  human  life. 
The  solitude,  brutalizing  surroundings,  the  barrenness  and 
monotony,  the  scream  of  planes,  the  howl  of  cog-wheels  — 
these  things  that  tend  to  make  man  only  a  brute  or  a  ma- 
chine —  these  are  the  thmgs  that  honify  the  thinker.  They 
are  not  civilization.  I  ^gree  with  William  Morris  there. 
It  is  because  into  the  life  of  the  farmer  the  single  tax  would 
bring  music,  painting,  song,  the  theatre,  that  I  advocate  it 
with  such  pei-sistent  enthusiasm.  I  am  a  farmer  by  training, 
and  my  sympathies  go  out  to  these  trusting,  Bol)er,  frugal 
men  and  women  in  their  joyless  lives.  It  is  my  hope  to  see 
them  enjoying  some  of  the  intellectual  delights  which  make 
life  worth  living.  With  the  rise  of  towns  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  rural  population,  swift  strides  in  civilization 
will  come. 

"  But  will  not  a  tax  on  land-values  rest  heavily  on  the 
farmer  ?  "  asks  someone.  No :  the  land-value  of  the  work- 
ing farmer  is  very  much  less  than  the  value  of  his  tillage, 
buildings,  machinery,  etc.  His  direct  tax  would,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  htmdred,  be  less  than  now.  If  he  is  a 
speculative  farmer,  like  those  Edward  Atkinson  represents,  his 
tax  will  be  heavier,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  single  tax  hits  the 
speculator's  head,  wherever  it  sees  one.  The  working  farmer 
will  find  his  direct  tax  reduced  from  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  his  indirect  taxes  will  be  wiped  out. 

*The  assertion  of  Edward  Atkinson  that  to  raise  the  present  tax  of  Boston 
would  require  under  tlie  single  tax  a  levy  of  $33  per  thousand,  shows  how 
absurd  a  man  can  be  when  trying  to  combat  a  sreat  reform  with  partial 
statement  of  fact.  The  flaring  evil  is  the  under-valuation  of  lands  held  out 
of  use.  The  franchises  of  Boston  are  now  given  away,  under  the  single  tax 
their  entire  annual  value  would  come  into  the  treasury. 

But  if  the  entire  annual  rental  of  all  land  and  land  privileges  in  Boston 
were  unsufficient  to  run  the  eovernment  it  would  not  affect  the  vital  part 
of  the  question.  To  whom  does  the  ground  rent  belong,  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
or  to  private  individuals  ?    That  is  the  contention. 
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It  is  the  indirect  tax  that  lays  with  such  invisible  weight 
upon  him,  not  merely  the  tax  proper  to  the  government  with 
all  its  percentages  of  increase  from  hand  to  hand,  but  the 
still  greater  private  tax  of  the  monopolist  of  mines,  forests, 
mill-privileges,  and  city  lots,  all  of  whose  exactions  of  tri- 
bute  come  back  upon  the  farmer  with  crushing  weight  in  the 
price  of  his  tools,  clothing,  building  materials,  etc.  Under 
the  single  tax,  his  entire  tax  would  be  less  than  he  now  pays 
to  some  monopolist  in  buying  a  mowing  machine  or  his 
winter  clothing. 

The  farmer  of  all  men  is  to  be  benefitted  by  this  reform. 

But  will  not  the  rich  man,  the  bond-holder  escape  ?  objects 
the  farmer.  No.  Stocks  and  bonds  derive  their  value 
mainly  from  land  values,  and  they  would  be  taxed  at  the  source 
of  their  value  by  the  single  tax.  So  far  as  they  relate  to  im- 
provements they  ought  not  to  be  taxed ;  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  privileges  on  land  they  would  infallibly  be  reached 
by  the  tax  on  social  value,  or  ground-rent. 

In  the  South  the  idea  of  this  further  extension  of  freedom  is 
making  way.  Already  the  young  men  of  Virginia  are  taking 
up  and  carrying  forward  the  work  Jefferson  and  Garrison  laid 
down, —  for  although  the  South  would  share  in  all  that  comes 
with  concentration  and  comfort,  it  would  benefit  specially, 
because  the  single-tax  idea  would  solve  the  negro  problem. 

The  single  tax  will  solve  the  black  man's  problem  by  open- 
ing the  storehouse  of  Mother  Earth  to  him,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  tribute  to  some  private  individual.  His  slavery 
admittedly  is  still  abject,  and  his  suffering  greater  than  be- 
fore. I  don't  mean  to  belittle  what  has  been  done,  but  he 
seems  to  me  to  stand  at  present  between  a  dire  halfnslavery 
and  freedom.  He  is  freed  from  his  master,  but  is  enslaved 
like  his  white  brother  to  the  "boss,"  and  the  land-owner. 
As  an  Individualist  I  do  not  assert  that  the  black  is  equal  in 
virtue  to  the  white.  I  do  not  assert  he  should  be  equal  in 
political  power,  or  equal  socially,  or  equal  in  wealth.  I  simply 
assert  his  equality  with  every  other  man  as  regards  his  heritage 
in  the  gifts  of  air,  sun,  water,  and  land.  We  say  give  him 
equality  of  opportunity.  Let  him  see  industry  untaxed  and 
i(fle  speculation  abolished ;  give  him  freedom  and  incentive  to 
be  industrious,  sober,  and  honest ;  then  he  will  see  that  his 
failure  lies  with  himself.  The  South  will  yet  see  that  a 
completer  freedom  will  solve  the  negro  problem. 
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So  the  individualistic  single-tax  idea  would  have  solved 
the  Indian  problem.  But  Grod  help  us!  we've  almost 
solved  it  by  annihilating  the  race.  I  say  the  greed  of 
the  speculator  in  land,  the  boomer,  has  everywhere  thrust 
the  knife  into  the  Indian's  heart.  Boomers  have  given 
him  drink,  bought  his  lands  for  a  few  beads,  lobbied  Congress 
to  push  him  farther  west.  Boomers,  speculators  have  kept 
him  from  being  civilized,  have  stood  between  the  real  settler 
and  the  Indian  with  rifle  and  whiskey  jug  in  hand.  We  had 
no  real  need  of  these  lands.  It  was  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
land,  created  by  the  power  of  the  boomer,  to  get  and  hold 
more  than  he  could  use,  or  intended  to  use.  I  say  that 
proceeding  naturally,  we  would  not  yet  have  reached  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  that  by  bringing  the  virtues,  and  not 
the  vices,  of  civilization  to  bear  on  the  Indian,  our  century 
would  not  have  been  one  of  dishonor.  We  say,  therefore,  that 
by  instituting  private  property  in  land  among  the  Indians,  their 
ruin  is  complete.  This  the  boomers  know.  The  single  tax 
would  teach  them  art,  and  science,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
which  forbid  private  ownership  in  lands. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reform  we  advocate  is  simple, 
but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  a  great  natural  principle.  "  It  be- 
gins where  two  and  two  make  four,  it  mounts  to  the  region 
where  the  lightnings  sit."  It  consists  in  saying  one  man  shall 
not Jbe  forced  to  feed  another.  It  puts  justice  in  the  seat  of 
charity  and  says  to  wronged  and  cheated  human  nature :  go 
breathe  the  free  air  and  drink  the  pure  water,  till  disease 
and  deformity  vanish.  The  single  tax  would  destroy  greed 
by  making  it  impotent.  It  would  leave  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence room  to  develop,  putting  them  above  stupidity,  greed, 
and  governmentally-aided  selfishness. 

Our  reform  is  not  a  palliative.  We  believe  there  are  two 
essentials  in  the  ideal  state  of  society,  free  nature  and  lib- 
erty. Land  mtist  become  practically  free.  Land  is  limited 
in  amount,  population  is  unlimited.  When  we  have  two 
hundred  millions  of  people,  the  oceans  will  not  be  one  foot 
farther  apaii).  The  need  of  land  grows  and  its  price  rises  con- 
tinually. Every  year  the  struggle  for  a  place  on  American 
soil  will  intensify.  No  nation  of  earth  with  equal  natural 
resource  ever  began  in  so  short  a  time  to  feel  the  need  of 
land  as  we  are  feeling  it  to-day. 

If  with  land  partially  monopolized,  we  have   swarms   of 
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beggars,  tramps,  asylums,  hospitals, —  if  these  signs  of  a 
bitter  struggle  to  live  are  so  great  now,  what  will  they  be 
fifty  years  from  now?  If  land  is  worth  $14,000,000  per 
acre  in  New  York  to-day,  what  will  it  be  worth  in  1920  ? 
In  short,  looking  at  this  question  from  the  broadest,  possible 
point  of  view,  what  is  the  problem  ? 

Just  this :  as  the  struggle  for  natural  resources  is  ever  in« 
tensifying  and  as  the  possession  of  land  gives  greater  and 
greater  power  to  the  owner  and  enslaves  the  renter,  therefore 
it  follows  that  the  present  system  of  land-ownership  is  sweep- 
ing us  toward  a  ferocious  and  fratricidal  war  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  earth.  This  struggle  will  result  in  one  of  two 
conditions.  Either  a  vast  and  all-powerful  landed  aris- 
tocracy will  enslave  the  American  masses,  or  the  present  sys- 
tem of  land-holding  must  give  way. 

For  us  there  is  only  one  issue,  the  monopoly  of  Nature 
must  go.  It  will  give  way  with  far  less  of  storm  and 
stress  than  slavery  gave  in  dying.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
next  great  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  The  value  of 
the  individual  increases  from  age  to  age ;  he  will  soon  be 
sovereign.  No  one  need  be  alarmed,  no  one  need  be  taken 
by  surprise.  Reforms  are  growths,  they  bud  before  bursting 
into  bloom.  No  reform  can  succeed  that  does  not  constantly 
prove  its  claims  to  be  the  best  thing  for  the  time. 

"  Liberty,  fraternity,  equality  I  "  cried  the  great  French  rev- 
olutionists, and  threw  their  titles,  badges,  'scutcheons,  coats- 
of-arms  into  the  smelting  pot.  Liberty,  fraternity,  equality  I 
And  they  left  untouched  the  mother  of  all  injustice,  the 
source  of  all  inequality  at  birth,  the  root  of  all  aristocra- 
cies,—  the  private  ownership  of  the  soil  of  France.  They  de- 
stroyed a  monarchical  aristocracy  supported  by  peasants, 
serfs.  They  established  a  republican  plutocracy  supported 
by  "  free  "  farmers,  and  women  and  children  toiling  in  fac- 
tories. O,  great  and  beneficent  change !  O,  blind  phil- 
osophers I 

The  one  inalienable  right  upon  which  all  else  depends, 
they  did  not  secure.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
we  are  reading  to-day  to  the  world  does  not  make  that  mis- 
take. It  believes  that  the  evolution  of  society  is  bringing  a 
day  when  the  ultimate  tenet  of  single-taxers  will  be  held 
reasonable, —  the  right  of  each  man  to  space. 

Out  of  space  we  are  come,  into  space  we  are  born.     We 
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move  in  space,  we  must  have  space  to  set  our  feet,  space  to 
breathe  and  space  to  sleep.  The  need  of  space  is  as  undeni- 
able as  the  fact  of  weight  and  coherency  of  our  bodies,  and 
to  allow  any  part  of  a  social  group,  short  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  that  group,  to  have  absolute  monopoly  of  space  is 
a  social  crime,  and  human  reason  revolts  against  it  as  against 
the  most  vital  infiingement  of  the  rights  of  man. 

We  believe  that  every  child  born  into  the  world  has  at  least 
the  same  rights  as  the  rattlesnake,  the  right  to  himself,  the  right 
to  breathe  the  air,  to  drink  the  water,  and  to  obtain  his  food 
and  shelter  by  his  labor  upon  the  materials  which  make  up 
the  world  exterior  to  man.  We  are  content  to  take  the 
polished  professor  of  political  economy  at  his  word.  Man 
has  no  more  natural  rights  than  a  rattlesnake. 

Give  man  these  rights,  and  you  give  him  all  that  govern- 
ment can  or  ought  to  give  him.  Voluntary  service  and  co- 
operation may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest.  How  is  it  now  ? 
Suppose  the  little  rattlesnake  coming  into  the  world  to  find 
all  the  snug  comers,  and  nice  swamps,  and  beetle  pastures, 
monopolized  by  some  big  rattlesnake,  or  owned  by  some 
other  little  rattlesnake  inheriting  an  estate,  and  you  have  a 
parallel  to  the  condition  of  the  average  child  born  under  the 
American  Flag  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

*'  The  land  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living,"  cried  Jeffer- 
son, (our  first  great  single-taxer)  "  the  dead  have  no  control 
over  it.'*  And  with  him  we  deny  the  right  of  one  generation 
to  enslave  another  yet  unborn.  The  use  of  land  to  the  liv- 
ing, to  the  unborn  the  same  free  legacy.  We  believe  in  use 
not  ownership,  we  would  have  land  settled^  not  bought.  We 
would  have  men  secure  in  possession  of  land,  but  robbed  of 
the  power  to  levy  tribute. 

In  tliis  free  air,  woman  will  rise  to  nobler  stature.  With 
individualists  the  right  of  woman  to  vote  is  reckoned  a  small 
part  of  her  rights  as  an  individual,  only  a  minor  question. 
The  real  question  is,  was  woman  bom  free  and  equal  in  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  happiness,  acquire  vii-tue,  and  secure  a 
competency?  In  other  words  is  she  included  in  the  new 
declaration  of  rights  ?  If  I  may  answer  for  the  single-tax 
men  of  America,  I  say  yes.  Women  sat  in  this  last  conven- 
tion of  patriots  with  the  same  powers  and  the  same  privileges 
with  the  men. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  that  immortal  old  Dec- 
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laration  was  read,  and  to-day,  with  rare  misgiyings,  woman  is 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  school  question  I  Man,  his  head  yet 
filled  with  the  survivals  of  the  middle  ages  with  its  measure- 
less lust  and  cruelty,  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  to  say 
what  woman  shall  do  —  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  sentence 
which  he  applauds  —  "  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal," 
—  applauds  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  mean  women, 
too. 

As  a  single-tax  man  I  say :  As  I  deny  the  right  of  any 
woman  to  define  my  sphere,  deny  me  what  I  earn,  or  sit  in 
judgment  on  my  rights,  so  I  deny  the  justice  of  any  custom, 
law,  or  edict  of  a  man's  government  to  say  what  a  woman's 
work  shall  be,  to  suppress  her  vote  or  discriminate  against  her 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  woman 
will  use  the  ballot,  it  is  a  question  of  liberty.  She  must 
have  the  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases  so  long  as  she  does  not 
interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  others.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  her  desires  as  a  woman,  it  is  a  question  of  her  rights  as  a 
human  being. 

But  the  illimitable  widening  of  the  field  of  opportunity, 
the  freedom  of  industry  from  tax,  the  growing  liberty  and 
independence  of  labor  will  do  more  for  woman  than  place  her 
equal  before  the  law  with  man.  It  will  release  her  from 
her  dependence  upon  him  as  a  bread-winner,  and  never 
till  that  is  done  can  woman  stand  a  free  soul,  individual  and 
self-responsible. 

Paid  in  full  for  her  work  without  regard  to  sex, —  with 
the  same  rights  before  the  law,  with  the  power  and  the  free 
opportunity  to  earn  her  own  living  independently  of  man, 
woman  will  at  last  come  to  have  the  right  to  herself,  and  be 
the  free  agent  of  her  own  destiny.  Then  marriage  will  be  a 
mutual  co-partnership  between  equals.  Prostitution  will 
disappear,  and  marrying  for  a  home,  that  first  cousin  of  pros- 
titution, will  also  disappear.  It  is  woman's  dependency,  her 
fear  of  the  world,  fear  of  want,  of  the  terrible  struggle  out- 
side that  enslaves  her.  In  the  freedom  and  abundance  of 
the  ideal  individualistic  world  she  will  become  sovereign  of 
herself  and  the  friend  of  man. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  magazine  article  to  give  more 
than  a  hint  at  the  high  philosophy,  the  altruism,  the  logic, 
the  grace,  the  humor  of  the  great  reform,  called  for  con- 
venience The  Single  Tax.     If  the  reader  gets  a  glimpse  of 
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our  earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  our  cause,  I 
shall  feel  satisfied  with  my  work  in  writing.  There  are 
many  objections,  rising  from  imperfect  understanding  of 
what  we  advocate,  which  I  could  state  and  answer  if  I  had 
space  ;  but  they  would  refer  to  dollars  and  cents,  to  expedi- 
ency. The  intent  of  this  article  is  rather  to  present  the  etliical 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  —  on  self-evident  truths, 
conceptions  high  as  justice  and  broad  as  humanity. 

The  thoughtful  man  this  day  is  standing  at  the  parting 
of  two  ways,  one  leading  confessedly  through  trusts,  com- 
bines, monopolies,  to  one  giant  monopoly  of  all  industry, 
controlled  by  the  state,  to  be  carried  on  by  militaiy  regime ; 
the  other  leading  through  abolition  of  laws,  through  free 
trade,  free  production,  free  opportunity,  to  free  men.  The 
land  doctrine  or  single-tax  philosophy  means  a  destruction 
of  all  monopoly,  a  minimum  tax  levied  upon  social  not  indi- 
vidual values  and  the  greatest  individual  liberty  consistent 
1  with  the  equal  rights  of  the  rest. 

]  In  short,  the  time  is  upon  us  when  a  man  must  choose 

J  between  paternalism  of  a  government   liable   to  corruption 

I  and  tyranny,  and  the   fraternal,   spontaneous,   unconscious 

co-operation  of  individualism.  We  stand  before  each 
thoughtful  man  and  woman,  stUl  pondering  this  choice,  and 
say:  — 

**  There  is  no  law  that  will  work,  as  it  is  expected  to  work, 
except  a  law  which  liberates.  The  system  that  sets  free,  will 
surprise  by  its  beneficence,  and  exalt  with  its  ever-renewed 
power  of  developing  the  good  of  human  nature." 

As  for  myself,  I  hold  truth  to  be  good,  Nature  impar- 
tial, liberty  and  loftier  individual  development  the  end  of 
aU  human  government  and  all  right  human  action. 
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BY   SOLOMON   SCHINDLER. 


Not  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  United 
States  of  America  proudly  declared  that  their  domains  should 
forever  be  kept  open  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations ;  since  they  thus  issued  a  standing  invitation  to 
all,  who  believed  themselves  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
either  priest,  king,  or  capitalist  to  come  and  share  the  glorious 
liberties  and  privileges  with  which  this  republic  had  presented 
its  citizens. 

One  short  century  only  —  and  voices  arc  already  heard 
demanding  the  passage  of  laws  to  impede,  restrict,  yea,  pro- 
hibit immigration.  Nor  is  this  all,  these  voices  grow  louder 
and  louder,  demanding  even  the  expulsicm  of  large  classes  of 
people,  who,  though  bom  and  reared  upon  American  soil,  are 
represented  as  being  strangers,  whose  presence  imperils  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  both  the  republic  and  its  citizens. 

A  few  years  ago  the  cry  was  raised :  "  The  Chinaman  must 
go,"  and  in  the  face  of  sacred  obligations,  the  government 
had  the  weakness  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  what  was  pre- 
sented as  a  public  demand,  and  to  proscribe  and  banish  the 
Mongol. 

It  did  not  require  a  great  deal  of  prophetical  inspiration  to 
predict  that,  the  precedent  once  established,  new  demands  of 
a  similar  kind  would  soon  be  made,  and  to  one  who  carefully 
noted  the  events  as  they  succeeded  one  another,  it  was  no  sur- 
prise when  people  began  to  urge  the  expatriation  of  the 
negro,  using  almost  the  veiy  same  arguments. 

Granted  however  (as  was  asserted  at  the  time)  that  the 
Chinaman  refuses  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  while  he 
is  ready  to  enjoy  his  privileges ;  or  granted  that  (as  the  Hon. 
Wade  Hampton  now  asserts)  the  negro,  as  a  race,  has  not 
the  natural  faculties  to  reach  that  stage  of  civilization  or 
culture,  which  could  make  him  the  equal  of  the  white  man ; 
would  the  Moloch  of  intolerance  become  appeased  and  molli- 
fied after  the  last  Chinaman  had  been  shipped  back  to  Asia 
and  the  last  negro  to  Africa  ? 
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By  no  means.  Though  yet  at  some  distance,  a  sound  wave 
is  rolling  nearer  and  nearer,  which  carries  the  cry:  ^^The 
Irishman,  too,  must  go." « 

On  what  grounds  is  his  presence  objected  to  ?    Does  he  not 
take  interest  in  public  affairs?     Does  he  not  cheerfully  bur- 
den himself  with  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?     Or  is  he  unfit 
!  to  take  an  active  part  in  self-government?     Mark  the  incon- 

sistency of  the  objectors.  They  banish  the  Chinaman  because 
he  does  not  care  to  vote,  or  to  enter  public  service ;  they  pro- 
pose to  exile  the  negro  at  public  expense  because  he  is  unfit 
^as  they  claim)  to  govern ;  but  they  demand  the  expulsion  of 
the  Celt  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  both  eager  and  fit 
to  serve  the  public.  What  race  is  to  be  prescribed  next  by 
the  native  (?)  American  ? 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  at  present  to  unroll  the  proscrip- 
tion list  still  farther;  the  attention  of  the  reader  may  be 
directed  only  to  the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  within  a  single 
century.  # 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  stranger  was  invited  and  wel- 
comed ;  to-day  he  is  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  the  inten- 
tions are  ripening  to  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  One  hundred 
years  ago  ihe  equality  of  all  men  as  members  of  one  large 
brotherhood  was  proclaimed;  to-day  a  different  shading  of 
color  in  the  skin,  or  a  different  formation  of  the  skull,  is  made 
valid  pretext  for  erecting  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
man  and  man.  One  hundred  years  ago  legislative  bodies 
debated  upon  inducements  to  be  held  out  to  encourage  immi- 
gration; to-day,  schemes  are  proposed  and  discussed  in  all 
earnestness,  not  alone  to  discourage  and  possibly  suppress 
immigration,  but  to  expatriate  large  classes  of  citizens. 

What  has  caused  this  reaction  ?  What  has  caused  people 
to  change  their  minds  so  abruptly  ?  Is  this  spirit  of  hostility 
toward  strangers  a  token  of  public  health,  or  is  it  a  morbid 
extravaganza?  Will  it  spread  and  develop,  or  will  it  vanish 
as  suddenly  as  it  appeared  ?  Is  there  any  possibility  of  check- 
ing the  influx  of  strangers  by  legislative  means,  and  will  it 
ever  come  to  pass  that  each  race  and  each  nationality  will  be 
assigned  a  separate  part  of  the  earth  for  a  habitation,  the 
boundaiy  lines  of  which  they  must  not  overstep  ? 

When  China,  teeming  with  a  population  too  large  for  its 
ftfea,  is  909U  building  a  wall  around  its  frontiers  to  keep  out 
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newcomers,  or  closing  its  ports  to  strangers ;  when  in  ovei^ 
populated  Europe  the  Grermans  are  beheld  expatriating  Rus- 
sians and  Frenchmen,  or  the  Russians  in  retaliation  are 
observed  prohibiting  Germans  from  settling  upon  Russian 
soil,  —  there  is  some  sense,  at  least,  in  such  an  intolerant  spirit ; 
but  when  the  same  tendency  springs  up  suddenly  in  America, 
a  country  so  large  in  territory  and  so  rich  in  resources  that  its 
population  could  be  increased  ten  times  without  the  least 
fear  of  endangering  the  prosperity  of  such  vast  masses  of 
people,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  appearance,  and  it 
becomes  well  worth  the  while  of  every  well  meaning  and 
intelligent  person  to  examine  the  subject  more  closely  and 
pay  it  the  attention  due  to  so  important  a  question. 

To  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  this  phenomenon,  the 
field  which  it  covers  must  be  subdivided  into  several  areas, 
and  not  before  each  of  these  has  received  an  exhaustive 
examination  shall  we  be  able  to  form  a  settled  opinion,  and 
to  act  with  clearness  and  precision  whenever  it  materializes 
and  approaches  us,  in  the  tangible  form  of  a  legislative  act. 
A  careful  summary  of  both  the  benefits  and  the  evils  which 
immigration  carries  with  itself  must  be  made,  and  the  slight- 
est deviations  of  the  scales  be  noted ;  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  social  conditions  of  all  nations  on  account 
of  the  marvellous  discoveries  and  inventions  made  in  the  last 
century,  must  receive  due  consideration ;  the  psychic  causes 
for  the  aversion  which  one  race  harbors  against  the  other 
must  be  diligently  sought  and,  when  found,  the  possibility 
of  their  extirpation  from  the  human  soul  be  determined.  Yet 
before  all,  it  fe  necessary  to  acquaint  one's  self  with  the  idea 
that  migration  is  not  the  voluntary  act  of  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  his  involuntary  submission  to  a  law  which 
governs  ihat  great  organism,  called  mankind;  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  well  being,  as  is  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  to  the  human  body,  or  the  changing  tides  to  the 
ocean.  The  investigation  will  turn  around  this  first  principle 
as  around  a  pivot.  If  the  migratory  habit  of  people  could 
be  traced  back  to  the  whims  of  individuals,  means  could 
easily  be  devised  to  encourage  immigration,  in  places  and  at 
times,  where  and  when  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the 
influx  of  new  comers,  or  to  restrict  or  suppress  it  wherever 
and  whenever  danger  lurks  behind  it ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
people  migrate  impelled  by  instinct,  that  the  migratory  habit 
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is  a  law  of  Nature,  or  that  migration  benefits  the  organism 
irrespectiye  of  the  welfare  of  one  or  a  number  of  its  cells,  we 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  hurricane,  which  in  itself 
is  a  migration  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  check  the  storm  that  stirs  the  sea  to  its  very  depth,  as 
to  think  of  stemming  the  tide  of  migration  whenever  or 
wherever  it  sets  in. 

The  study  of  the  laws  of  Nature  has  taught  man  how  to 
utilize  the  forces  over  which  they  rule,  but  not  how  to 
abrogate  or  repeal  them.  Man  knowing,  for  example,  the 
laws  of  electricity,  may  protect  himself  against  the  stroke 
of  the  lightning,  by  offering  to  the  fluid  a  way  to  descend 

ithat  is  preferable  to  that  which  the  electric  spark  might 
otherwise  have  chosen;  he  may  even  force  it  to  drive  cars, 
or  to  carry  messages  around  the  world,  but  as  long  as  elec- 
tricity exists,  so  long  will  the  laws  exist  which  regulate  this 
force,  and,  as  long  as  humanity  exists,  so  long  will  the  laws 
upon  which  its  very  life  depends  remain  in  full  activity. 

The  editor  of  The  Abena  has  kindly  granted  me  the  privi- 
lege of  treating  this  vast  and  interesting  subject  in  a  series 
I  of   articles,  each  of  which  is  to  be  externally  independent  of 

the  other,  while  internally  the  chain  of  thought  shall  remain 
unbroken.  Will  the  reader  kindly  follow  me  in  a  discussion 
of  "  Migration  a  Law  of  Nature  "  ? 

The  universe  appears  to  us,  at  first  sight,  a  mechanism 
so  complicated  and  intricate,  that  a  thousand  various  forces 
seem  needed  to  keep  it  in  running  order ;  yet  on  closer  in- 
spection, it  is  found  that  but  very  few  forces  are  called  for 
to  serve  that  purpose ;  that  these  forces  are  so  carefully  con- 
structed that  tiiey  automatically  balance  each  other,  and  that 
the  very  same  force  which  directs  the  fiery  sunball  is  made 
to  cut  and  grind  the  grain  of  sand  which  grits  under  the  step 
of  the  human  foot.  The  steam,  which  by  its  expansion  and 
contraction  moves  the  shaft  of  the  engine  up  and  down,  to 
and  fro,  is  made  use  of  to  do  a  thousand  different  kinds  of 
work  in  a  large  factory ;  to  drive  in  one  room  a  thousand 
spindles ;  to  turn  in  another  a  circular  saw,  and  to  lift  a 
hammer  in  another, —  thus  the  very  same  forces  are  utilized 
in  the  universe  to  perform  various  kinds  of  work. 

It  has  become  a  well-established  fact  that  the  vast  bodies 
which  populate  space  are  kept  in  motion  by  two  forces; 
that  the  one,  the  centrifugal  force,  supplies  tiiem  with  the 
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impetus  to  fly  fax  out  from  a  given  centre,  while  the  other, 
the  centripetal  force,  draws  them  as  powerfully  toward  it.  If 
either  of  them  should  overpower  the  other  for  one  short 
moment,  the  equilibrium  would  be  at  once  destroyed  and 
the  body  would  either  fly  towards  and  crash  against  the 
centre,  or  be  hurled  at  random  into  space,  to  meet  a  fate  of 
which  we  naturally  lack  even  the  dimmest  conception. 

These  same  forces,  however,  manifest  themselves  not  exclu- 
sively in  the  planetary  system,  but  are  found  at  work  even 
in  the  human  mind,  balancing  each  other  there  with  the 
same  precision  as  elsewhere. 

With  all  due  respect  to  human  individuality,  we  are  but 
minute  cells  of  the  large  organism,  called  Mankind.  In  the 
order  of  things,  the  life  of  the  organism  receives  always 
greater  consideration  than  the  life  of  the  cells.  A  human 
being,  an  animal,  a  plant,  is  composed  of  myriads  of  cells 
which  die  away  as  rapidly  as  they  haves  prung  into  exist- 
ence. Though  their  temporary  well  being  stands  in  close 
relation  to  the  well  being  of  the  organism  which  they  com- 
pose, their  existence  seems  of  no  consequence  compared  to 
that  of  the  body  of  which  they  are  parts.  Likewise,  the  tree 
of  humanity  and  its  welfare  ranks  in  importance  far  above 
that  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  and  which  come  and 
go  and  are  replaced  by  others,  that  the  tree  itself  may  grow 
and  prosper,  and  bear  fragrant  blossoms  and  delicious  fruit. 

It  is  ever  and  always  humanity,  the  life  of  the  larger 
organism,  which  we  must  take  into  consideration,  when  a 
social  question  looms  up  before  us,  and  not  of  individuals, 
because  it  is  not  man  that  thinks,  and  feels,  and  moves,  it 
is  humanity  that  thinks  and  feels  in  him,  and  moves  through 
him. 

Now,  while  it  seems  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  this 
vast  body,  that  its  component  particles  should  keep  their 
places  for  a  time,  it  is  as  necessary  that  their  position  should 
be  shifted,  and  that  the  locomotion  of  the  cells  should  be 
neither  too  rapid  nor  too  slow ;  that  there  should  be  neither 
too  much  rest,  nor  too  much  restlessness,  but  that  each 
extreme  should  be  automatically  counterbalanced  and 
checked  by  the  other :  the  same  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  are  applied  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
utilized  to  produce  regularity  in  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

Every  cell,  every  human  being,  is  swayed  by  them  and 
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obeys  them  involuntarily.  While  the  individual  may  believe 
that  he  is  ponsulting  his  own  welfare  by  staying  where  he  is, 
or  by  seeking  another  place  of  residence,  he  merely  follows 
the  pressure  brought  upon  him  in  either  direction  by  either 
of  these  great  and  universal  forces. 

Man  is  imbued  with  an  undying  love  of  the  place  where 
he  is  born  and  reared.  The  earth  of  one's  fatherland  seems 
softer,  its  water  sweeter,  its  sky  bluer,  its  air  more  balmy, 
its  flowers  more  fragrant,  its  fruits  more  nourishing,  its  men 
and  women  more  shapely,  more  honest,  and  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  any  other  land.  The  native  of  a  desert  will 
find  beauty  in  its  monotonous  sandwaves,  and  would  yearn 
for  them  even  in  a  paradise.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
every  father,  and  still  more  in  every  mother,  to  keep  their 
offspring  near  them.  What  a  happiness,  when  at  a  holiday 
the  members  of  a  family  find  themselves  collected  under  the 
same  roof,  aroimd  the  same  table,  parents,  sons  and  daughters 
with  their  wives  and  husbands,  their  children,  yea,  children's 
children  I 

This  sentiment,  so  strong  and  lovable,  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  centripetal  force.  Yet  if  this  force  were  left  to  itself, 
stagnation  would  soon  set  in.  As  a  body  in  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  has  ceased  becomes  mortified,  and 
rots  away,  so  would  mankind  be  doomed  to  die  prematurely 
if  its  cells  were  kept  forever  in  the  same  places. 

It  appears  to  many  a  wonder  why  some  nations  have  re- 
mained on  a  low  plane  of  civilization,  while  others  have 
reached  a  high  standard  of  culture,  and  they  seek  to  solve 
'the  problem  by  denying  to  these  nations  the  capability  of 
culture ;  but  is  their  savagery  not  due,  rather,  to  the  fact  that 
for  various  reasons,  too  numerous  to  be  counted  here,  they 
have  remained  stationary  ?  May  it  not  be  conjectured  that 
'  if  the  currents  of  immigration  and  emigration  had  produced  a 

healthy  circulation  of  blood,  they  might  have  risen  intellect- 
ually, morally,  and  industrially  to  the  same  height  which  is 
occupied  by  those  nations  which  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  atomic  circulation  by  migration  ?  Wisely,  however,  the 
centripetal  force  is  balanced  by  the  centrifugal  force  here 
i  also. 

Behold  the  yearning  of  the  child  to  see  other  places ;  be- 
hold in  the  youth  the  eagerness  to  seek  his  fortune  in  far  off 
countries,  his  belief  that  the  further  he  goes  to  seek  it,  the  surer 
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his  chances  of  finding  it.  Behold  oui*  love  for  all  that  is 
strange,  and  behold  the  success  of  the  stranger.  Has  the 
reader  ever  chanced  to  observe,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  advan- 
tage which  the  native  born  has  over  the  stranger,  in  spite  of 
better  knowledge  of  his  surroundings,  of  men  and  things, 
it  is  always  the  stranger  who  succeeds  ?  How  many  families 
remain  and  prosper  for  several  generations  in  the  same 
locality  ?  And  if  they  do,  when  we  reach  backward  but  a 
few  hundred  years,  we  find  that  the  originator  of  the  illus- 
trious house  or  family  has  come  and  settled  down  —  a 
stranger  in  these  quarters.  Has  the  reader  ever  observed 
that  it  is  the  visiting  strange  young  girl  who  is  sure  to 
fascinate  the  young  men  of  a  place,  or  that  the  strange  young 
man  is  the  most  dangerous  rival,  and  sure  to  win  the  affec- 
tion of  the  other  sex?  And  has  the  reader  ever  tried  to 
explain  to  himself  why  this  is  so  ? 

Both  the  yearning  to  leave  the  parental  roof  and  the  suc- 
cess which  the  stranger  always  meets,  are  the  manifestations 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  which  wills  that  the  atomic  particles 
shall  not  remain  at  rest,  but  shall  exchange  places  and  com- 
bine in  new  form. 

Migration  is  a  law  of  Nature.  As  the  sea  is  stirred  by  tlie 
storms,  or  the  atmosphere  by  the  currents  of  wind,  tlius  are 
the  atoms  of  which  humanity  is  composed  kept  in  circula- 
tion, by  the  innate  desire  of  each  to  leave  its  place  and  seek 
another  abode. 

It  may  be  a  daring  assertion  yet  I  venture  to  make  it,  that 
the  marvellous  development  of  the  human  race  during  the 
last  century,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  so  greatly,  has 
been  made  possible  and  is  due  to  the  greater  facilities  offered 
to  migration,  and  that  in  the  same  ratio  as  these  facilities 
and  migration  increase,  humanity  will  rise  upon  the  ladder 
of  civilization.  Our  historians  tell  us — and  endeavor  to 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  their  statements  —  that  Europe 
has  been  populated  by  the  overflow  population  of  Asia ;  that 
thousands  of  years  ago,  Asiatic  tribes  crossed  the  Balkan  or 
the  Hellespont  and  entered  Europe  from  the  East.  The 
migration  of  swarms  of  barbarians  moving  from  the  north- 
east towards  the  southwest  of  Europe,  which  began  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Cimbri  in  Italy,  and  after  having  shat- 
tered the  Roman  Empire,  ended  with  the  Crusades,  are  his- 
torical facts   frequently  dwelt  upon.     But  large   as  these 
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expeditions  may  haye  been,  what  are  all  the  migratory 
movements  that  occurred  during  the  known  ages  of  history, 
in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  migration  which  has  been 
made  possible  and  taken  place  through  the  inventions  of  the 
last  centuiy  ?  The  migrations  of  the  past  were  tribal  or 
national.  A  tribe  or  a  nation,  impelled  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  would  break  up  quarters  and  move  on  to  other  places. 
For  the  safety  and  success  of  the  individual,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  whole  tribe  should  march  together, 
exactly  as  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  birds  that 
migrate  in  winter  to  southern  climates,  to  unite  into  large 
swarms.  To-day  migration  has  become  individual.  The  better 
organization  of  society  has  made  it  possible  for  each  atom  to 
change  its  position,  and  if  the  hosts  of  people  who  make  use 
of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  and  exchange  places  in 
nearer  or  wider  circles  could  be  counted,  or  be  seen  in 
marching  order,  as  could  once  the  savage  hordes  that  fell 
upon  Rome,  a  mstgnificent  spectacle  would  be  offered,  and 
the  vastness  and  strength  of  the  current  which  at  present 
circulates  throughout  Uie  whole  organism  of  mankind  would 
become  at  once  apparent. 

The  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  observa- 

j,  tions  are  simple  but  telling,   and  can  be   summarized  as 

'\  follows;  — 

1.     Migration  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  people  who  migrate 

!•  follow  involuntarily  a  force  which  they  cannot  resist. 

1  2.     The  stronger  and  wider  the  current  of  migration  the 

\.  higher  will  rise  the  waves  of  civilization.     Migration  is  a 

blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  numanity. 

8.  Migration  may  prove  disastrous  both  to  the  cell  that 
moves,  and  to  the  cell  which  is  pushed  out  of  place  by  the 
intruder,  but  the  life,  the  health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
body  of  humanity  depends  upon  it. 

4.  It  is  folly  trying  to  prevent  what  cannot  be  prevented. 
Instead  of  stubbornly  offering  resistance  to  a  law  of  Nature, 
we  ought  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  its  working,  and 
regulate  our  course  of  action  accordingly. 
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**  If  the  right  theory  should  ever  be  proclaimed,  we  shall  know  it  by 
this  token, — ^that  it  will  solve  many  riddles/*  — Emerson, 

Philosophers  have  often  demonstrated  that  the  sup- 
pression of  historical  truth  implies  a  two-fold  mistake :  the 
erroneous  belief  in  the  possibility  of  permanently  disguising 
the  significance  of  an  important  fact,  and  the  vain  hope  of 
serving  even  a  good  cause  by  the  concealment  of  its  defects. 

Political  party  rancor  has  blinded  more  than  one  able  critic 
to  the  errors  of  that  double  fallacy,  but  its  most  striking 
illustrations  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  persistent  mis- 
representations of  ecclesiastical  historians.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  the  memory  of  every  free  thinker  has 
been  slandered,  while  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  the 
priesthood  has  been  made  a  cloak  of' every  vice.  Constan- 
tine  the  First,  a  cruel  and  effeminate  tyrant,  was  canonized ; 
Constantine  the  Second,  a  jnurderer  and  a  bigot,  was  eulo- 
gized in  t^housands  of  sermons,  while  his  heroic  and  philo- 
sophical successor  was  depicted  as  a  monster.  ^^  The  fathers 
of  the  church,"  says  Lecky,  ^^laid  it  down  as  a  distinct  prop- 
osition that  pious  frauds  were  justifiable  and  even  laucUtble. 
Paganism  was  to  be  combated,  and  therefore  prophecies  were 
forged,  lying  wonders  were  multiplied,  and  ceaseless  calum- 
nies poured  upon  those  who,  like  Julian,  opposed  the  church. 
That  tendency  triumphed  wherever  the  supreme  importance 
of  these  dogmas  was  held.  Generation  after  generation  it 
became  more  universal ;  it  continued  till  the  very  sense  of 
truth  and  the  very  love  of  truth  were  blotted  out  from  the 
minds  of  men." 

^^Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt^^  (perish  the 
memory  of  our  precursors)  expresses,  however,  the  motive 
of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  historical  disingenu- 
ousness.  The  danger  of  orthodox  tenets  or  customs  being 
traced  to  their  pagan  sources  has  ever  stimulated  the  inven- 
tiveness of  ecclesiastical  apologists  to  its  highest  pitch.  When 
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the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  by  faith 
called  attention  to  the  sublime  ethical  precepts  of  pagan 
philosophers,  those  precepts  were  promptly  ascribed  to  pla- 
giarisms from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Julius  Mater- 
nus,  a  contemporary  of  Constantine,  maintained  that  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  was  borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  the  god  Serapis  was  an  alias  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his 
Egyptian  name  being  evidently  derived  from  his  great-grand- 
mother Sarah.  The  ethics  of  Plato  were  attributed  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Homer's  poetry  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Psalms,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to 
the  controversial  writings  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  Several  una- 
bridged copies  of  the  Stromata  attest  the  almost  incredible  fact 
that  Saint  Clemens  Alexandrinus  accuses  Miltiades  of  having 
borrowed  his  tactics  from  Joshua,  and  owing  the  victory  of 
Marathon  to  a  hint  from  the  Second  Book  of  Moses.  Forged 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah  were  attributed  to  the  Sybils,  and 
Saint  Linus  forged  several  letters  of  an  alleged  correspond- 
ence between  the  apostle  Paul  and  the  philosopher  Seneca. 

But  artifices  of  that  kind  will  prove  unavailing  against  the 
portentous  accumulation  of  evidence  demonstrating  the  East 
Indian  origin  of  the  New  Testament.  The  attempt  to  iden- 
tify or  even  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  most  untenable  paradox  of  patristic 
theology.  Perhaps  no  other  two  books  ever  published  are 
more  dissimilar  in  their  tendency  than  the  first  and  second 
part  of  our  heterogenous  Bible.  Here,  the  chronicle  of  a 
brave  and  simple-minded  nation  of  herders  and  husbandmen 
and  the  code  of  their  manful  lawgiver ;  there,  a  compilation 
of  ghost  legends  and  anti-natural  dogmas.  Here,  an  honest 
silence  on  the  unknowable  mysteries  of  a  future  existence, 
and  the  possibility  of  resurrection ;  there,  a  constant  petitio 
prindpii  of  that  dogma.  Here,  Unitarian  exclusiveness ; 
there,  Trinitarian  and  gnostic  tenets.  Here,  health  laws,  Sam- 
son traditions,  pastoral  poetry,  realism  and  optimism ;  there, 
indifference  to  health,  renunciation  of  earthly  possessions, 
other-worldliness,  mysticism,  and  pessimism. 

Compared  with  such  contrasts  the  difference  between  the 
optimistic  monotheism  of  JudsBa  and  the  optimistic  Nature- 
worship  of  Greece,  appears  indeed,  altogether  insignificant ; 
and  as  an   outcome  —  "a  consummation,"   of  the   Hebrew 
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Scriptures,  the  New  Testament  would  be  utterly  inexplicable. 
But  the  doctrines  and  customs  which  distingui^  the  creed  of 
Saint  Augustine  from  all  the  ancient  religions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean nations  were  at  last  proved  to  bear  a  marvellous 
resemblance  to  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  a  faith  which, 
just  about  the  beginning  of  our  chronological  era,  flooded 
Western  Asia  with  thousands  of  zealous  missionaries.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  vague  accounts  of  a  Jesuit 
chronicle  first  called  attention  to  the  curious  analogies  of 
Buddhist  and  Christian  church- rites,  and  in  1844  those 
rumors  were  fully  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  Father  Regis 
Hue,  who  had  studied  Buddhist  monotlieism  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Thibet.  "  The  cross,"  he  says,  "  the  mitre,  the 
dalmatica,  the  cope,  which  the  Grand  Lama  wears  on  his  jour- 
neys, or  if  he  is  performing  some  ceremony  out  of  the 
temple,  the  service  with  double  choirs,  the  psalmody,  the 
exorcisms,  the  censer  suspended  from  five  chains,  the  bene- 
diction given  by  the  Lama  by  extending  his  right  hand  over 
the  heads  of  the  faithful,  the  chaplet,  ecclesiastical  celibacy, 
religious  retirement,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  fiists,  the 
processions,  the  litanies,  the  holy  water, — all  here  are  analogies 
between  the  Buddhists  and  ourselves." 

Soon  after  Eugene  Bumouf,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orientalists  of  modem  times,  published  his  "  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Buddhism,"  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  traced 
the  progress  of  Buddhist  Missions  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; Rudolf  Seydel  demonstrated  the  similitude  of 
not  less  than  fifty-two  traditions  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
to  as  many  dififerent  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
since  the  publication  of  Spence  Hardy's  "  Manual  of  Budd- 
hism," the  significance  of  those  facts  has  been  an  open 
secret  to  all  unprejudiced  investigators. 

Granting  the  circumstance  that  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Buddhistic  apostles  preceded  that  of  the  Christian  evangel- 
ists by  at  least  four  hundred  years,  the  following  list  of  the 
principal  analogies  of  the  two  religions  should,  indeed,  seem 
to  make  comments  almost  superfluous. 

A.      TRADITIONAL  ANALOGIES. 

1.  Both  Buddha  and  Christ  were  of  royal  lineage.  Both 
were  bom  of  a  mother  who,  though  married,  was  still  a 
virgin. 
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2.  A  birth  of  the  future  Saviour  is  announced  by  a  hea- 
venly messenger.  An  apparition  which  Maya  sees  in  her 
dream  informs  her:  ^^Thou  shalt  be  filled  with  highest 
joy.  Behold  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son  bearing  the 
mystic  signs  of  Buddh,  who  shall  become  a  sacrifice  for  the 
dwellers  of  the  earth,  a  saviour  who  to  all  men  shall  give 
joy  and  the  glorious  fruits  of  immortality."  (Rgya  Cher- 
rol-pan^  61,  63.)  The  angel  says  unto  Mary:  "Fear  not, 
Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God.  Behold  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  a  son  and  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall 
be  great  and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  highest,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David."     (Luke  i.  80,  31.) 

8.  At  the  request  of  Maya,  King  Sudodhana  renounces 
his  connubial  rights  till  she  has  brought  forth  her  first  son. 
(Rgya  69-82.)  "And  Joseph  knew  her  not  till  she  had 
Drought  forth  her  first  son."     (Matt.  i.  25 ;  Luke  i.  39-56.) 

4.  The  immortals  of  the  Tushita-heaven  decide  that 
Buddha  shall  be  bom  when  the  "  flower-star  "  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  East.  (Lefmann,  21,  124.)  "Where  is 
he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star 
in  the  East."     (Matt.  ii.  2.) 

5.  A  host  of  angelic ,  messengers  descend  and  announce 
tidings  of  great  joy.  "  A  hero,  glorious  and  incomparable, 
has  been  bom,  a  Saviour  unto  all  nations  of  the  earth  I 
A  deliverer  has  brought  joy  and  peace  to  earth  and  heaven." 
(Lotu9^  102,  104.  -  Rgya  89,  97.)     Comp.  Luke  ii.  9. 

6.  Princes  and  wise  Brahmans  appear  with  gifts  and  wor- 
ship the  child  Buddha.  (Ryya^  97,  113.)  "And  when 
they  were  come  into  the  house  they  saw  the  young  child  and 
worshipped  him ;  .  .  .  and  they  presented  unto  him  gifts, 
gold,  and  frankincense  and  myrrh."     (Matt.  ii.  11.) 

7.  The  Brahmin  Asita,  to  whom  the  spirit  has  revealed 
the  advent  of  Buddh,  descends  from  his  hermitage  on  Hima- 
laya to  see  the  new-bom  child.  He  predicts  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  heaven  and  Buddha's  mission  to  save  and  en- 
lighten the  world.  (^Stdta  Nipatka^  iii.  11.)  "  And  it  was 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  should  not  see 
death  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord  Christ  .  .  .  then  he  took 
him  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  God,. and  said.  Lord,  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation."     (Luke  ii,  26.) 
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8.  The  Allinish  Kramana  Sutra  relates  that  the  King  of 
Magada  instructed  one  of  his  minister  to  institute  an  inquiry 
whether  any  inhabitant  of  his  kingdom  could  possibly  become 
powerful  enough  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  throne.  Two 
spies  are  sent  out.  One  of  them  ascertains  the  birth  of 
Buddha  and  advises  the  king  to  take  measures  for  the  exter- 
mination of  his  tribe.     Cf.  Matt.  ii.  1-11. 

9.  The  princes  of  the  Sakya  tribe  urge  the  king  to  pre- 
sent (or  introduce)  his  son  in  a  public  assembly  of  nobles 
and  priests.  Spirits  accompany  the  march  of  the  procession ; 
inspired  prophets  extol  the  future  glory  of  the  Messiah. 
A  parallel  story  of  Luke  supplies  the  motive  of  the  cere- 
mony with  the  words  :"  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord."  But  diligent  comparison  of  the  sources  of  Hebrew 
law  has  revealed  the  fact  that  no  such  ordinance  ever  existed, 
.  .  .  the  motive  of  the  narrator's  fiction  being  evidently  the 
necessity  of  fitting  the  incident  into  a  frame  of  Hebrew  cus- 
toms. 

10.  Buddha's  parents  miss  the  boy  one  day ;  and  after  a 
long  search  find  him  in  an  assembly  of  holy  rishis,  who 
listen  to  his  discourse  and  marvel  at  his  understanding. 
(Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  74.)     Cf.  Luke  ii.  45-47. 

11.  Buddha,  before  entering  upon  his  mission,  meets  the 
Brahmin  Rudraka,  a  mighty  preacher,  who,  however,  offers 
to  become  his  disciple.  Some  of  Rudraka's  followers  recede 
to  Buddha,  but  leave  him  when  they  find  that  he  does  not 
observe  the  fasts.  (-Byya,  178,  214.)  Jesus,  before  enter- 
ing upon-  his  mission,  meets  John  the  Baptist,  who  recog- 
nizes his  superiority.  Two  of  John's  disciples  follow  Jesus, 
who  states  his  reasons  for  rejecting  John's  rigid  observance 
of  the  fasts.     (John  i.  37.) 

1 2.  Buddha  retires  to  the  solitude  of  Uruvilva  and  fasts 
and  prays  in  the  desert  till  hunger  forces  him  to  leave  his 
retreat.  (Rgya^  364;  Oldenburg's  Mahdvagga^  116.)  Cf. 
Matt.  iv.  1. 

18.  After  finishing  his  fast,  Buddha  takes  a  bath  in  the 
river  Nairanjana ;  when  he  leaves  the  water,  purified,  the 
devas  open  the  gates  of  heaven  and  cover  him  with  a  shower 
of  fragrant  flowers.     (Rgya^  259.)  Cf.  Matt.  iii.  18. 

14.  During  Buddha's  fast  in  the  desert,  Mara,  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  approaches  him  and  tempts  him  with  promises 
of  wealth  and  earthly  glory.     Buddha  rejects  his  offer  by 
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quoting  passages  of  the  Yedas ;  the  tempter  flees ;  angels 
descend  and  salute  Buddha.  QDJuimm  pcuiam  yii,  88)  ^^And 
said  unto  him :  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  him : 
Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it*is  written :  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God  and  hiin  only  .  .  .  then  the  devil  leaveth 
him,  and  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him." 
(Matt.  iv.  9-11.) 

15.  During  the  transfiguration  on  the  mountain,  Christ  is 
joined  by  Moses  and  Elias.  Sakyamun  has  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  two  Buddhas  that  preceded  him. 

16.  The  shade  of  the  sacred  fig-tree  that  shelters  the 
meditating  Buddha  is  the  scene  of  the  convei'sion  and  ordi- 
nation of  the  first  disciples,  formerly  followers  of  Rudraka. 
Christ  chooses  his  first  disciples  from  among  the  former  fol- 
lowers of  the  Baptist,  and  in  John  i.  48,  his  remark  about  a 
fig-tree  appears  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  context.  In  the 
answer  of  Nathanael  the  circumstance  of  having  been  seen 
tmder  a  fig-tree  is  accepted  as  a  proof  of  Christ's  messiahship. 

17.  Before  Buddha  appoints  a  larger  number  of  apostles, 
he  selects  five  favorite  disciples,  one  of  whom  is  afterwards 
styled  the  pillar  of  the  faith ;  another  the  bosom  friend  of 
Buddha.  Before  Christ  selects  his  twelve  apostles,  he 
chooses  five  chief  disciples,  among  them  Peter,  the  "  rock  of 
the  church,"  and  John,  his  favorite  follower.  Among  the 
disciples  of  Buddha  there  is  a  Judas,  Devadatta,  who  tries  to 
betray  his  master  and  meets  a  disgraceful  death.  (Koppen  i. 
94 ;  Lefmann,  51 ;  Birth  Stories,  p.  113.) 

18.  The  fijst  words  of  Christ  are  the  macarisms  (bless- 
ings) in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  When  Buddha  enters 
upon  his  mission,  he  begins  a  public  speech  (according  to  the 
French  translation  of  Rgya^  855.)  "  Celui  qui  a  entendu  la 
loi,  celui  qui  voit,  celui  qui  se  plait  dans  la  solitude,  il  est 
heureux." 

19.  Near  a  well  Buddha  meets  a  woman  of  the  despised 
caste  of  the  Chandalas.  (Burnouf  s  Divya  Avad&na.)  Cf. 
John  iv.  1-20. 

20.  Buddha  walks  on  the  Granges ;  he  heals  the  sick  by  a 
mere  touch  of  his  hand,  and  the  Mayana-Sutra  relates  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  A  transfiguration,  speak- 
ing in  foreign  tongues,  are  additional  parallels.  Buddha 
descends  to  hell  and  preaches  to  the  spirits  of  the  damned. 
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20.  At  the  death  of  Buddha,  the  earth  trembles,  the 
rocks  are  split,  phantoms  and  spirits  appear.  (Koppen,  i. 
114,  Seydel,  281.)  ^^  And  behold,  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  were  rent  .  .  .  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept,  arose."     (Matt,  xxvii.  61-68.) 

B.  DOGMATICAL  ANALOGIES. 

1.  Belief  in  the  necessity  of  redemption  by  a  supernatu- 
ral mediator.       ^>;.  ^  ,\>  .,       -■  ys  ftAr.  ..   ••  *    v.  .  " 

2.  The  founder's  exaltation  to  the  rank  of  a  god. 
Buddha  is  equal  to  Brahm :  demons  are  powerless  against 
him.     Angels  minister  unto  him. 

5.  Demerit  of  wealth.  ^^  It  is  difficult  to  be  rich  and  keep 
the  way." 

''    4.     The   moral  merit  of    celibacy.     Its   enforcement  in 
Buddhist  convents. 

6.  Rejection  of  ancient  rites,  sacrifices,  etc. 
6.     Vanity  of  earthly  joys. 

^i<i  ^^  7.  Depreciation  of  labor  and  industry,  of  worldly  pos- 
sessions and  worldly  honors. 

8.  Inculcation  of  patience,  submission,  and  self  abasement ; 
: .  :  '  neglect  of  physical  culture,  of  the  active  and  manly  virtues. 

9.  Love  of  enemies  ;  submission  to  injustice  and  tyranny. 
V   10*     Depreciation  of  worldly  affections ;  merit  of  abandon- 
ing wife  and  children. 

C.  CEBEMONLA.L    ANALOGIES. 

'^^  '  ''  Monasteries ;  nunneries ;  popery  ;  the  Thibetan  Lama  is 
worshipped  as  God's  vice-regent  upon  earth ;  cecumenical 
councils ;  processions ;  worship  of  relics ;  strings  of  beads ; 
incense ;  litanies,  holy  water,  shaven  polls,  priests  going  bare- 
headed, weekly  and  yearly  fasts,  exorcisms,  candlemas,  feasts 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul ;  bell-ringing  ;  auricular  confession  of  sins. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  New  Testament  is  throughout  illv^trar 
tive  rather  than  persuasive;  it  is  the  eloquence  which 
distinguishes  the  communication  of  transmitted  from  the 
introduction  of  original  ideas.  And,  as  Feuerbach  well 
observes,  the  testator's  strange  neglect  to  insure  the  record 
of  his  revelation  by  committing  it  to  writing  is  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  he  delivered  his  gospel  as  a  pre- 
recorded doctrine.     Not  one  of  the   early  fathers  (before 
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IrensBus)  ever  quotes  a  single  passage  of  the  "  New  Testar 
ment "  in  its  present  form.  The  committee  of  the  church- 
cotincil  that  made  the  "  four  gospels  "  the  canons  of  their 
faith  had  to  select  them  from  fifty-four  contradictory  versions. 
Contemporary  writers  are  silent  about  the  stupendous  events 
alleged  to  have  attended  the  appearance  of  the  new  prophet. 
Josephus,  who  describes  the  reign  of  Herod  in  its  minutest 
detaUs,  never  mentions  the  miracles  of  Bethlehem,  the 
appearance  of  a  new  star,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  or 
the  prodigies  of  the  crucifixion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  essential 
doctrines  and  traditions  of  Buddhism  were  recorded  before 
the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great  witnessed  the  invasion  of  Western 
Asia  by  a  zealous  band  of  Buddhist  missionaries.  Long 
before  China  and  Siam  were  brought  under  the  sway  of  the 
"Word,"  Buddhist  colonies  had  been  planted  beyond  the 
Indus.  Alexander  Polyhistor  describes  the  eescetic  practices 
of  Buddhistic  monks  in  Baktria,  and  speaks  of  self-tortur- 
ing hermits  and  mendicant  orders,  while  in  the  thirteenth 
edict  of  Gimar,  King  Asoka,  the  "  Constantine  of  Budd- 
hism," refers  to  missionary  embassies  sent  to  the  Yona 
(Ionian  or  Greek)  kings,  Aiitiochus,  Ptolem&us,  Antigonus 
and  Magas.  Two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  city  of 
Alassada,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  was  a  central  point 
of  the  West  Buddhistic  propaganda,  and  its  restless  mission- 
aries can  hardly  have  failed  to  htBS^  avaiM  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  active  overland  tra£5c  between 
India  and  the  Mediterranean  coastlands.  Among  the  em- 
bassadors which  King  Poros,  or  Paurava,  sent  to  the  court 
of  Augustus,  there  was  the  Buddhist  Zarmanochegas,  who 
afterwards  went  to  Athens,  and  burned  himself  on  a 
funeral  pyre  to  attest  his  belief  in  the  worthlessness  of 
earthly  existence. 

In  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades,  six  larger  and  half  a 
hundred  smaller  stars  are  crowded  together  within  a  space 
that  could  be  enclosed  by  the  apparent  circumference  of  the 
moon.  Either  these  stars  form  a  correlative  system,  or  their 
aggregation  in  the  field  of  our  vision,  as  well  as  the  nearly 
uniform  size  of  the  larger  ones,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
strangest  kind  of  coincidence ;  and  the  astronomer  Olbers 
calculates  that  the  probability  of  the  former    hypothesis 
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exceeds  that  of  the  latter  about  twenty-five  million  times. 
With  a  similar  kind  of  assurance  the  student  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures  must  reject  the  belief  in  the  accidental  analogies  of 
Buddhism  and  Christianity. 

The  question  as  to  the  comparative  ethical  merit  of  the  two 
religions  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  province  of  inquiry. 
Christianity  has  certainly  surpassed  its  parent  creed  in  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  purposes  of  a  cosmopolitan  mission,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  westward  progress  has  emancipated  its 
doctrine  from  many  Oriental  prejudices. 

By  a  similar  process  the  English  language,  since  its  trans- 
migration to  the  American  continent,  has  been  purged  of 
much  provincial  dross,  and  we  may  admit  that  many 
expressive  Americanisms  have  no  equivalent  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.  American  patriots  of  a  future  genera- 
tion may  go  further.  They  may  question  the  inspiration  of 
Byron's  poetry  and  the  force  of  Bacon's  logic ;  they  may 
demonstrate  the  unfitness  of  British  fogs  to  generate  any- 
thing but  a  muddled  dialect,  and  assert  that  only  an  Ameri- 
can climate  could  evolve  the  pure  English  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia ;  but  even  then  their  nativiwn  could  not  hope  to 
rival  the  knownothing  zeal  of  theological  loyalists,  unless 
they  should  attempt  to  deny  the  transatlantic  origin  of  that 
paragon  language. 


SILVER    COINAGE. 


I. 


BY   E.   D.    STARK. 


The  current  comment  in  financial  circles  upon  the  subject 
of  Silver  Coinage  is  exasperating.  The  main  end  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  legal  constitution  of  primary  or 
standard  money,  is  provokingly  dropped  out  of  remark,  and 
instead,  the  air  is  fiUed  with  prophecy  of  dishonor  and  other 
nebulous  calamities  inherent  in  unlimited  silver ;  together 
with  small  criticisms  based  on  these  coins,  regarded  merely  as 
subsidiary  currency  and  pocket  conveniences,  or  proceeding 
upon  totally  false  assumptions  of  elementary  doctrine,  going 
even  to  the  length  of  an  assault  upon  the  dictionary. 

Too  mtoy  of  these  fallacies  are  abroad,  for  specific  refer- 
ence here,  and  consulting  brevity,  they  must  be  answered  in 
groups  and  by  implication  from  propositions  affirmative  of 
elementary  principles. 

Money  may  take  many  forms  and  serve  in  various  modes.  It 
may  serve  merely  as  a  nominal  scale  for  appraising  and 
reducing  goods,  to  numerically  defined  bartering  relations. 
It  may  consist  of  symbols,  tickets,  or  printed  promises,  to  be 
themselves  exchanged  and  re-exchanged  for  other  marketable 
things,  as  for  buying  and  selling.  But  ultimate  or  primary 
money,  the  specific  thing  which  symbolic  or  promise  money 
is  always  understood  to  mean,  consists  of  definite  duly 
certified  units  of  a  money  metal,  into  the  terms  of  which 
capital,  resources,  or  purchasing  power  may  be  converted  for 
convenient  storage  and  transport,  or  loan  upon  interest. 

Now  in  each  and  all  of  these  uses  there  is  just  one  excel- 
lence so  transcendent  as  to  sink  all  others  out  of  mention- 
able  regard  in  comparison ;  an  excellence  which  if  a  money 
has,  it  will  be  honest,  fair,  and  friendly  to  all  the  great  bene- 
ficiencies  of  economic  intercourse  and  all  wealth-creating 
processes ;  but  which  not  possessing,  money  will  be  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  wrong,  and  fraud.  That 
excellence  is  constancy  or  stability  in  value. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  literature  of  this 
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subject,  or  who  has  observed  the  course  of  prices  since  1873, 
and  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses,  will  deny 
t}iat  silver  has  been  more  stable  in  value  than  gold,  by  all  of 
the  difference  which  is  commonly  called  the  "  fall  of  silver." 
So  absolutely,  palpably,  and  confessedly,  is  this  true  of  the 
metals,  to  every  person  having  a  competent  intelligence,  that 
one  with  diificulty  preserves  a  forensic  decorum,  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  eminent  and  much-speaking  financiers  and  publicists, 
arguing  that  inasmuch  as  this  great  increase  in  the  value  or 
purchasing  power  of  gold  (some  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  since 
1873)  has  been  caused  by  the  multiplication  of  goods,  con- 
sequent on  improved  processes  and  agencies  of  production, 
that  therefore  there  is  no  proof  of  any  increase  in  the  value 
of  gold  at  all !  They  fail  to  understand  that  value  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  ratio  between  two  factors,  like  a  common  fraction, 
and  that  no  constancy  in  value  is  possible,  under  a  condition 
of  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  terms,  only  as  the 
other  changes  pari  passu.  They  fail  to  see  that  no  statute 
or  convention  can  confer  fixity  of  value  upon  anything,  for 
value  is  not  intrinsic.  To  talk  of  the  "  intrinsic  value  "  of  a 
metal  or  anything  else,  is  discourse  as  vacuous  as  to  talk  of 
the  intrinsic  ratio  of  a  number.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  un- 
thinkable, except  as  some  other  thing  is  implied  in  the  terms 
of  which,  or  by  reference  to  which,  its  value  is  to  be  estima- 
ted. Value  is  a  commercial  relation.  Broadly  and  generally 
it  is  market  equivalence.  Concretely  and  specifically  it  is 
the  second  term  in  a  trade.  If,  therefore,  the  second  term 
in  a  trade,  say  wheat,  has  increased  from  its  former  trading 
rate,  the  first  term,  say  dollars,  remaining  the  same  identical 
thing,  then  has  the  latter  increased  in  value  as  so  computed  : 
this  by  definition,  regardless  of  all  question  of  causes. 

It  is  error  in  this  general  discussion,  to  gauge  the  value  of 
money  by  labor.  There  can  be  no  definite  unit  of  muscular 
strain  or  mental  and  physical  endurance.  The  efficiency  of 
a  day's  labor  is  itself  so  variable,  and  tends  to  be  more  and  more 
so,  by  the  rapidly  increasing  intelligence,  skill,  and  fidelity 
by  which  it  is  guided,  so  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  Be- 
sides, a  sounder  economic  science  requires  us  to  regard  the 
operative  as  justly  a  sharer  by  some  pro  rata,  in  the  product. 
More  equitable  relations  arise  by  the  automatic  adjustment 
of  freely  competing  impersonal  products,  standing  each  upon 
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its  own  merits,  than  by  the  passions  and  sentimentalisms  for- 
ever obtruding  in  the  personal  relation  of  employer  and 
employee.  Judged  by  its  productivity,  as  it  should  be  meas- 
ured, a  unit  of  labor  becomes  indefinite  and  variable ;  while 
a  ton  of  hay,  coal  or  metal,  a  barrel'  of*pork  or  flour,  a  gallon 
of  turpentine  or  oil,  a  bale  of  cotton,  a  pound  of  wool,  sugar, 
or  butter,  etc.,  are  all  clearly  defined  and  fixed  units  of  com- 
modities, having  the  same  familiar  and  approximately  stable 
qualities,  utilities,  and  relations  to  the  common  needs,  and  so 
become  proper  criteria  of  comparison.  When,  therefore,  a 
given  sum  of  money,  say  $1,000,  will  buy  a  larger  aggregate 

I  quantity  of  these  great  staples,  then  has  the  value  of  a  dollar 

become  by  just  so  much  appreciated.     "When  that  condition 

'  continues  through  a  series  of  years,  extending  over  the  entire 

area  where  the  same  money-standard  prevails,  then  is  the  proof 
clear  and  conclusive,  that  the  *^  Standard  "  is  misbehaving  in 
its  supreme  office.  Then  there  is  a  loud  call  for  repeal  of  a 
statute  which  makes  such  behavior  of  standard  money  possible. 
K  industrial  processes  have  rendered  labor  more  efficient, 
then  should  all  of  the  benefit  inure  to  labor,  capital,  inven- 
tion, enterprise,  and  all  the  other  tributaries  to  that  increased 
productiveness,  and  no  jot  of  it  go  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
measuring  unit  —  the  dollar.  The  natural  courae  of  events 
under  bi-metallism  was  tending  in  just  that  duection,  for  the 
output  of  the  money  metals  was  increasing  approximately 
with  the  increase  of  goods.  That  beneficent  tendency  was 
thwarted  by  the  act  of  1873.  The  motive  of  the  act  is  un- 
wittingly confessed,  by  the  admission  that  but  for  that  act 
our  money  would  have  been  cheaper,  that  is,  would  have  less 
purchasing  power,  and  that  by  a  repeal  of  it  the  unit  of  valu- 
ation would  be  again  restored  to  its  former  dimensions. 

Now  if  the  silver  all  these  years  has  been  stable  and  con- 
stant, that  is,  if  prices  of  the  great  staples  of  food  and 
fabric  have,  in  terms  of  silver,  say  rupees,  been  proximately  un- 
changing —  while  prices  as  computed  in  gold  have  fallen  about 
one  third,  and  if  furthermore,  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of 
those  market  relations  of  goods  to  gold  and  silver  respectively, 
continuing  in  the  future  under  a  single  standard  policy,  then 
the  superiority  of  silver  as  a  valuing  or  money  metal  is  proven, 
for  with  unlimited  coinage  the  silver  "  dollar  "  will  take  on 
the  same  value  as  the  bullion  has,  which  goes  to  its  making. 
The  ground  of  this  superiority,  actual  and  prospective,  is 
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not  far  to  seek.  Immemorial  usage  of  three  quarters  of  the 
human  race,  in  estimating  all  things  in  terms  of  silver,  the 
more  permanent  sources  of  supply,  and  more  systematic  and 
gradually  increasing  production  of  silver  —  all  guarantee  a 
more  stable  quantity  relation  to  population  and  goods,  of 
money  based  on  silver  alone,  than  on  gold  alone,  though  when 
it  shall  be  again  relegated  to  its  ancillary  and  subordinate 
place  in  the  monetary  system,  gold  will  be  again  an  equita- 
ble and  useful  money  metal. 

The  familiar  comparison  of  a  dollar  to  a  yard-stick  is  mis- 
leading, in  that  value,  unlike  length,  lies  in  estimation,  and 
estimation  varies  with  th^  ten  thousand  varying  conditions  of 
trading  men.  To  make  it  apposite,  we  should  give  the  yard- 
stick a  similar  expansive  and  contractive  quality.  Made  of 
rubber,  though  scaled  off  in  inches  and  fractions,  it  would  be 
atill  thirty-six  of  its  own  inches  long,  although  stretched  to 
measure  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  cloth  for  every  length  unit.  In 
such  a  case,  the  claim  of  its  constancy  as  a  measure,  based  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  always  "just  thirty-six  inches,"  wolpad 
fitly  illustrate  the  profundity  of  those  who  prove  the  stability  of 
the  pound,  by  its  always  being  "  just  twenty  shillings  "  and  of 
the  gold  dollar  as  always  being  ^'  just  one  hundred  cents." 
Yet  that  and  other  platitudinary  vacuities  make  up  the  staple 
of  the  current  monometallic  argument. 

To  briefly  summarize  my  advocacy  of  free  coinage :  —  I 
hold  constancy  in  value  to  be  the  desideratum  in  monetary 
legislation.  Constancy  in  the  value  of  money,  is  precisely 
the  same  fact  as  stability  in  the  general  range  of  prices. 

The  great  fall  of  prices  in  gold  standard  countries,  is  proof 
that  money  constituted  on  it  alone  is  unstable,  and  therefore 
bad  money,  from  the  standpoint  of  statesmanship.  Normal 
prices  in  silver  standard  countries  proves  the  superiority  of 
silver  money  for  the  equities  and  beneficiencies  of  business. 
If  our  money  were  all  brought  to  equivalence  with  silver  bul- 
lion, as  it  would  be  by  free  coinage,  and  gold  it  self  again 
anchored  to  silver,  the  superior  valuing  metal,  and  com- 
pelled to  come  down  to  a  ratio  of  1.1^  with  it,  on  peril  of 
dismissal  from  the  valuing  office  in  our  commerce  (though  re- 
taining its  minting  right  at  that  ratio),  our  money  would  be 
more  honest  and  efficient,  both  in  its  office  of  measuring  goods 
for  transfer  and  as  a  mode  of  loanable  capital ;  which  is  the 
free  coinage  argument  in  a  nut  shell. 
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Nine  out  of  ten  persons,  maybe  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
if  asked,  "Would  you  live  your  life  over  again?"  would 
probably  answer  off-hand,  "  Yes."  If  the  question  were 
repeated,  with  an  air  of  seriousness,  as  if  they  were  put  on 
their  honor  and  conscience,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  begin 
to  qualify.  They  would  live  their  lives  over  again,  could 
they  leave  out  certain  parts ;  could  they  have,  in  the  second 
life,  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  first ;  could  they  have 
better  health,  more  money,  another  calling ;  could  they  change 
their  disposition  in  essential  particulars.  That  is,  they  would 
live  their  lives  over  again,  if  they  could  have  their  lives 
different  —  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  wouldn't. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  any  reflective,  sober-minded  man 
would  live  his  Ufe  over  again,  if  he  had  the  opportunity, 
when  it  came  to  the  pinch ;  when  he  Tsaw  it  stretched  out 
before  him,  clear,  and  complete,  and  distinct. 

Many  men  who  would  swear  that  they  would  leap  at  the 
chance,  would  squarely  back  out,  put  to  the  test.  They 
would  remember  so  many  painful  things  they  had  forgotten ; 
the  thick  shadows  of  their  renewed  life  would  so  frighten 
them  from  their  propriety  that  they  wouldn't  have  the  courage 
to  tackle  it  afresh. 

Very  few,  perhaps  none  of  us,  recall,  with  any  grade  of 
vividness,  the  sufferings,  physical  and  mental,  that  we  un- 
dergo, years  after  they  have  past. 

Nature,  whatever  she  may  be  to  the  race,  is  very  seldom 
kind  to  the  individual ;  but  one  of  her  kindnesses  is  enabling 
us  to  lose  remembrance  of  the  painful,  and  to  retain  remem- 
brance of  the  pleasant. 

Women  forget  the  agony  of  parturition ;  else  they  would 
scarcely  have  the  fortitude,  great  as  their  fortitude  is,  to 
endure  it  again  and  again.  Unless  men  of  bibulous  habit 
foigot  the  horrorsof  a  debauch,  they  would  be  deterred  from 
another.     Unless  army  oflScers  forgot,  after  a  series  of  cam- 
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paigns,  their  privations  and  anxieties  and  wounds,  they  would 
resign  their  commissions.  Unless  merchants,  engaged  in 
mighty  enterprises,  forgot  the  teri'ible  tension  of  nerve  and 
brain  they  had  often  been  subjected  to,  in  cariying  them  on, 
wouldn't  they  retire  from  business  in  middle  age  ? 

One  can  forget,  and  does  forget,  the  disagreeable  chapters 
in  the  book  of  Life ;  but  one  can  hardly  so  forget  the  whole 
book  as  to  wish  to  go  through  it  again,  when  one  turns  the 
leaves  backward,  and  notes  their  generally  dull  an^  dreary 
pages.  %oung  persons  might  wish  to,  for  life  is  Ijef ore  them ; 
beckons  them  on;  smiles  gayly ;  promises  what  will  never  be 
fulfilled;  indicates  brilliant  comedies  that  turn  into  rueful 
tragedies;  plays  the  false  prophet,  Mokanna-like.  They 
haven't  found  out  the  sham,  and  meanness,  and  bitterness, 
and  cruelty  of  Life,  and  cry  out,  like  Ali  Goupah-ben-Gouro, 
in  the  Persian  story,  that  the  dance  of  the  wizards  shall  go 
on  bravely,  bewilderingly.     Oh  yes  I  what  fook  they  are  1 

But  those  who  have  gone  beyond  the  meridian ;  who  have 
spent  their  rages ;  dispelled  their  allusions ;  broken  the  bonds 
that  cheating  devils  have  imposed, —  how  is  it  with  them? 
Do  they  want  life  over  again  —  just  as  they  had  it?  Not 
they ;  not  they.  They've  had  enough,  had  more  than  enough, 
they'll  declare,  and  'won't  be  tricked,  and  baffled,  and  tor- 
mented a  second  time.  Years  have  made  them  thoughtful ; 
cleared  the  mists  from  their  eyes.  They  see  the  past  as  it  is, 
and  quiver,  through  memory,  from  the  thorns  that  it  pierced 
their  side  with. 

Life,  in  its  actuality,  will  not  bear  investigation ;  has  not 
only  no  enticement,  but  is  repellent.  It  is  deprived  of  hope, 
worse  than  nothing, —  which  at  least  is  rest,  while  Life  is  un- 
ending restlessness.  We  all  know  Hesiod's  fable  of  Pandora, 
and  how  it  emblems  and  encompasses  the  truth.  If  we  ret- 
rospect, we  perceive  pellucidly  what  dismal  tricks  she  has 
played  us,  and  what  damnable  trials  she  has  exposed  us  to. 
We  feel  that  we  could  not  brook  a  repetition  of  the  tragic  farce, 
ycleped  Life,  without  her;  and  yet  we  resent  her  remorseless 
impositions. 

To  strip  Life  of  its  illusions  is  like  stripping  the  body  of 
flesh ;  it  becomes  a  sardonic  skeleton.  Only  illusions  empower 
us  to  endure  it,  and  when  we  relinquish  these,  we  relinquish 
everything  desirable.  Our  illusions  vanish  usually  at  fifty, 
often  before;  certainly  at  sixty;  and  then,  glancing  back- 
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ward,  the  thought  of  living  the  weary,  uncrowned  years 
over  again  is  chilling,  forbidding. 

Some  men's  lives  are  exceptionally  auspicious ;  their  paths 
have  been  smooth ;  the  blows  and  shocks  of  Fate  have  passed 
them  by,  as  if  they  were  charmed  against  it.  They  might 
say,  I  would  live  it  all  over  again.  Life  is  joyous,  compen- 
satory, brimming  with  the  best. 

Let  them  wait,  ere  they  have  mouthed  their  gratification. 
Their  f|^y  of  reckoning  that  comes  to  all  has  been  postponed ; 
but  they  cannot  escape  it ;  their  sorrows  and  tragedies,  which 
attend  on  every  mortal,  have  not  struck  them  yet.  Wait  a 
little,  wait  a  little.  Let  them  proclaim  once  more,  and  their 
note  will  be  changed,  and  their  voice  husky  with  grief. 

He  whose  affairs  had  been  prosperous  has  met  with  reverses ; 
has  failed  disastrously.  She  whose  children  had  blessed  her, 
has  lost  the  dearest  loved  daughter,  the  most  promising  son. 
He  who  had  believed  that  lasting  fame  was  his,  has  seen  it 
fade  into  emptiness.  He  who  had  swaggered  over  his  health, 
and  hectored  his  associates  with  it;  who  had  never  expe- 
rienced an  ill  day,  has  so  broken  down  that  he  longs  for 
death  as  the  parched  long  for  water.  He  who  had  touched  the 
zenith  of  his  expectations,  has  tumbled  to  the  nadir  of  his 
fears.  The  heaven  that  had  opened  to  her,  and  shown  celes- 
tial visions  within,  has  led  her  through  divine  delights  to  the 
torments  of  hell. 

These  are  the  contrasts  that  Life  divulges  before  its  close ; 
these  are  the  uncertainties  and  deferred  dooms  of  existence. 

We  cannot  judge  fairly  of  Life  until  it  is  wholly  behind 
us.  While  the  past  looks  radiant  and  lovely,  the  black 
tempest  rises  abruptly,  and  desolates  the  scene. 

Since  scarcely  any  person  is  willing,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, to  live  life  over  again  unreservedly,  would  anyone 
profit,  in  re-living  by  amendments  ?  If  he  should  omit  cer- 
tain parts,  might  not  the  parts  supplied  be  as  bad  or  worse 
than  those  omitted?  Is  not  surety  always  to  be  preferred, 
always  safer,  than  insurety?  Zenayi  tells  us, —  doesn't  he? — 
that  behind  the  unseen  crouches  the  demon  adverse  to  our 
species.  Might  not  better  health,  more  money,  another  calling, 
a  changed  disposition  bring  us,  in  lieu  of  benisons,  mischances 
that  we  wot  not  of  ?  From  a  new  good,  a  new  evil  may 
ensue.  ^^When  we  supplicate  Ormuzd,"  declares  Zarathustra, 
«^  Ahriman  may  answer,  blasting  the  offered  invocation." 
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Almost  everybody  asks  as  a  condition  of  repeated  life  that 
he  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  the  original 
life.  Would  it  avail  him  aught  ?  I  shrewdly  suspect  not ; 
not  a  scintilla.  Does  experience  teach  us  aught ;  our  own 
experience  more  than  the  experience  of  others ;  is  the  practi- 
cal outcome  made  different  by  it?  It  may  throw  light;  does 
the  light  so  guide  us  that  we  follow  another  path  ?  The  in- 
born, inherent,  irreversible  tendency  we  come  into  the  world 
with,  and  get  undiscoverably  from  innumerable  cosmic  aeons, 
would  hold  its  imperious  course  a  second  time,  as  it  xlid  the 
first.  Experience  would  be  completely  abrogated  by  it,  no 
matter  what  the  reiteration  or  the  palingenesia. 

Living  life  over  again  would  incontrovertibly  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  first  life.  We  are  sheer  shuttlecocks  between  the 
battledores  of  Organization  and  Circumstance,  and  we  would 
be  knocked  about,  in  a  fresh  mask  of  flesh,  a  thousand  years 
hence,  not  very  differently  from  what  we  are  knocked  about 
A.  D.  1890.  It's  only  the  babble  of  the  mob  that  utters 
otherwise,  my  masters,  although  the  babble  of  the  mob  is 
labelled  and  guaranteed  as  Public  Opinion. 

After  all  what  is  life?  Who  knows?  Who  has 
known?  Who  ever  will  know?  It  is  insolvable.  It  is  un- 
decipherable. It  is  unanalyzable.  I  mean  by  this,  its  sub- 
stance,  significance,  source,  end,  purpose,  law,  symbolism, 
metaphysic,  elucidation. 

NotMng  responds  through  nothing  out  of  nothing.  It  is 
all  a  monstrous  vacuity.  It  is  a  whirl  of  dust  formed  from 
dead  men's  bones,  —  nnfen  dead  a  million  years  a-gone. 

What  each  human  being's  life  is  to  him  —  or  to  her — 
anent  the  impression  it  gives,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to  its 
haver,  each  human  being,  and  he  only,  is  capable  of  dis- 
closing. It's  a  very,  very  old,  and  regular  moon-howling 
trick  that  other  people  whom  we've  never  seen,  and  wouldn't 
see,  for  a  cupboard  in  Cyprus,  could  we  help  it,  should  tell 
us  what  our  life  is  to  us.  It  is,  they  insist,  a  special  boon,  a 
rare  privilege,  a  delightful  temporariness.  Never  mind  if  we 
have  gout,  and  a  scolding  wife,  and  but  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
and  devoted,  disputatious  visitors,  and  nine  children,  and  the 
position  of  bookseller's  hack.  What  superhuman  impudence  I 
We  it  is  who  know  —  we,  who  wear  the  shoe  that  pinches 
like  Satan. 

A  man  may  have  apparently  every  enrichment — youth 
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and  genius,  love  and  personal  charm,  wealth,  and  health, 
pervading  honor,  and  an  army  of  friends.  He  ought  to  be 
inundated  with  content.  Is  he  ?  Ask  him.  He  may  not 
reply.  But,  at  the  question,  a  doleful  smile,  which,  more 
than  words,  bespeaks  the  canker  at  his  heart,  overspreads  his 
face.  His  neighbor  is  strangely  in  duress.  Chronic  invalid- 
ism, and  clawing  poverty,  and  iiTetrievable  misunderstanding, 
and  hopeless  isolation  hem  him  in.  Deserving  of  multiplied 
compassion  he ;  but  he  does  not  in  the  least  need  it.  Why 
should  he  want  compassion  from  anybody  on  this  oblate 
spheroid  ?  Why,  in  sober  sooth  ?  No  ghost  of  murmur  in 
his  poor  noddle.  Satisfied  is  he  amid  his  many  causes  of 
dissatisfaction.  Would  he  live  his  life  over  again?  Like 
most  of  us,  he  would  say  Nature  nay.  Will,  and  strength, 
and  philosophy  he  can  command  for  one  journey,  from  crib 
to  grave;  but  that  is  quite  enough.  Repetition  would  be 
onerous  and  execrable,  and  none  but  a  dolt  would  choose  it. 

Men  have  hanged  themselves,  and  relished  the  sensation ; 
but  they  have  not  rehearsed  it.     Oh,  no ;  never. 

Very  few  persons  confide  to  the  public  their  private 
opinion  of  Life  ;  knowing  that  they  come  here,  and  go  hence 
without  being  consulted,  and  without  their  consent,  they  feel 
that  they  are  in  for  it  anyhow,  and  keep  tongue  behind  teeth. 
They  try  to  make  the  best  of  the  implacable,  uncontrollable 
issue ;  for  they're  conscious  that  condemnation  and  protest 
are  nugatory,  dead  waste. 

Americans  in  general  have  borrowed  the  stoicism  of  the 
red  Indians,  the  autochthons  of  the  soil ;  they  are  inclined, 
David-Crockett-wise,  to  grin  and  bear  it.  Ask  almost  any 
of  them,  "  Would  you  live  your  life  over  again  ?  "  and  they 
would  answer,  ^«  I  pass,"  even  when  holding  a  full  hand. 

We  can't  help  living  once ;  it  isn't  our  fault  that  we  do ; 
should  we  live  a  second  time,  it  would  be  our  fault,  a  great 
crime  against  ourselves.  Then  we'd  know  all  we  have  to 
encounter;  men  are  courageous,  very;  but  courage  is  not 
always  insuperable.  Living  life  over  again  is  beyond  the 
limit.  There's  a  shuddering  difference  between  doing  what 
we  must,  and  doing  what  we  elect. 

"  The  by-ways  of  Horror,"  says  Firdusi,  "  lead  to  the  open 
road  of  Necessity." 

Opinions  of  Life  naturally  and  necessarily  differ,  quite  as 
much  as  its  circumstahces,  though  not  at  all,  as  might  be 
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thought,  according  to  the  circumstances.  It  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  a  rule,  however,  that  the  value,  the  satisfaction 
of  Life  is  prodigiously  overrated,  as  respects  popular  expres- 
sion. 

Continually  are  we  hearing  of  happy  lives,  as  if  they  were 
of  the  commonest.  How  could  any  life  be  happy,  in  any 
veritable  sense  of  the  adjective  ?  There  may  be  happy  hours, 
happy  days ;  but  even  these  brief  spaces  of  time  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  commingled  with  fragments  of  unhappiness.  But 
happy  lives  I  Is  not  the  phrase  a  self-evident  absurdity  ?  Is 
it  capable  of  being  entertained  as  a  thought?  Has  there  ever 
been,  or  could  there  be,  one  happy  life  out  of  the  decillions 
of  decillions  of  lives  that  this  crazy  old  planet  has  generated? 
A  happy  life,  if  there  were  only  death  in  the  world,  ignoring 
the  many  worse  evils  that  the  world  contains,  would  be  im- 
possible. Death  may  be,  and  often  is  better  than  Life, 
altogether  preferable  to  Life ;  but  only  because  Life  is  so  very 
sad ;  so  very  cruel ;  frequently  so  very  endurable.  Were 
Life  under  any  conditions,  what  some  bamboozled  sentimen- 
talists declare  it,  death  would  be  the  climax  of  horror ;  and* 
we  are  all  aware,  by  observation  no  less  than  reason,  that  it 
isn*t.  The  best  satisfied  and  the  most  unsatisfied  of  mortals 
disagree  not  essentially  in  their  estimate  of  Life.  Byron 
said  that  he  had  experienced  but  two  happy  days,  and  Goethe, 
who  postponed  his  funeral  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
English  poet  did  his,  experienced  but  eleven  days ;  so  that 
between  a  man  who  believed  himself  the  most  miserable  of 
his  kind,  and  a  man  who  was  considered  abnormally  fortunate, 
the  difference  in  happiness  is  only  nine  days.  Selah  I  Life 
may  be  an  obligation ;  certes,  it  is  not  a  delight,  nor  an  advan- 
tage. Its  mighty  seriousness  and  unescapable  responsibilities, 
except  we  be  very  volatile,  make  it  heavy  to  a  degree  that  we 
should  be  pleased,  at  the  end,  to  lay  the  burthen  down.  It  is 
proper  and  honorable,  that  we  should  bear  it  as  best  we  may, 
having  been  juggled  into  its  possession ;  but  to  bear  it  again 
would  be  the  maddest  of  follies.  Having  acquitted  ourselves 
of  the  duties  of  Life,  is  it  not  wise  to  trust  the  fathomless 
mystery  that  draws  us  on,  secure  in  the  thought  that,  if  it 
lead  to  nothing  better,  it  can  lead  to  nothing  worse  ?  Erst 
while,  Saladi  whispers.  Vex  not  your  spirit  over  the  Unknown, 
which  is  the  goodness  of  the  Known. 
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In  the  Talmud  myths  of  life,  is  one  of  Lilith,  the  earth- 
bom  woman  who  first  companioned  Adam,  or  man.  She  wed- 
ded him  to  matter  and  its  fleeting  forms.  Then  as  a  messenger 
from  God,  a  helpmeet  to  lead  men  from  earth,  matter,  and  its 
illusive  shadows  to  heaven,  helping  him  to  perceive  the  pu- 
rity, peace,  and  joy  of  union  in  the  soul  and  with  the  spirit — 
as  a  tie  between  heaven  and  earth, —  Eve  was  created  by  God, 
and  offered  to  man  for  his  inspiration  and  his  awakening. 

In  the  bondage  of  one,  ye  shall  perish.  Through  union 
with  the  other  shall  the  door  of  immortality  be  opened  unto 
you. 

L 

"  Love  I  If  I  loved  I  would  yield  to  no  power  above  or 
below  that  would  hold  apart  from  me  the  object  of  my  pas- 
sion. 

The  magnificent  form  of  the  speaker  seemed  to  quiver  from 
the  stately  head,  crowned  with  its  wavy  black  tresses,  through 
its  every  beautiful  curve  to  the  dainty  foot  tapping  the  floor. 
And  the  undulating  flush  that  deepened  the  bloom  upon  the 
cheek,  the  flash  of  light  in  the  eye,  that  in  unemotional 
hours  looked  lazily  out  from  under  the  heavy  fringe  of  the 
drooping  lids,  all  emphasized  the  power  that  lay  behind  the 
words  for  their  fulfilment. 

"  Why  should  one  yield  in  love  to  aught  but  its  destined 
reward  ?  It  is  joy  —  nay,  it  is  life  itself.  We  move,  we 
think,  and  all  is  monotony,  a  mere  existence.  We  feel,  we 
love^  and  all  is  life.  Every  throb  of  our  pulse  is  a  note  in 
the  melody  of  being,  when  it  dances  to  the  measure  of  love. 
What  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  which  we  seek  ? 
Nothing.  I  would  stop  short  of  naught  save  death,  to  ac- 
complish my  aim  — if  once  I  loved,"  ahe  added  with  a  little 
laugh. 
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No  one  save  the  queenly  Cleopatra  Tarrasal  in  the  strength 
of  her  peerless  magnificence,  would  dare  to  have  uttered 
words  at  once  sq  intense  and  so  antagonistic  to  the  accepted 
code  of  femininity.  As  it  was,  a  sort  of  startled  silence  fell 
upon  the  little  group  gathered  on  that  seaside  piazza. 

Cleo  was  a  child  of  the  southern  clime,  and  as  beautiful, 
as  intense,  as  is  all  tropic  beauty.  Daring  as  the  rays  of  a 
southern  sun,  that  not  only  nourishes  into  form  and  sweetness 
the  orange  and  the  rose,  but  begets,  likewise,  the  tarantula 
and  the  serpent  that  stingeth  unto  death,  was  the  nature  that 
animated  her  beautiful  body.  She  would  entice  through 
color,  form,  and  tone,  every  sense  that  could  be  thrilled,  and 
yet  in  such  love  lieth  hidden  the  deadly  peril. 

A  moment's  silence,  and  the  young  girl  at  Cleo's  side  said, — 

"  You  frighten  me,  Cleo,  your  idea  of  love  seems  so  com- 
pelling, instead  of  winning.  I  cannot  understand  any  joy  in 
forcing  an  acknowledgment  of  any  emotion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  love  must  be  like  the  discovery  of  great  treasure  that 
God  has  stored  up  for  you,  and  hidden  in  the  heart  of  an- 
other, the  key  to  its  finding  resting  in  the  voluntary  blending 
of  thought  and  emotions  that  touches  the  secret  spring, 
throws  open  the  door,  and  reveals  to  each  their  portion  of 
this  great  joy  that  enriches  life." 

A  smile  crept  over  the  full  red  lips  of  the  beautiful  Cleo, 
who  had  relapsed  into  a  manner  of  lazy  indifference,  com- 
pared to  which  her  previous  emotion  had  been  like  a  sudden 
tempest.  She  turned  her  eyes  with  deliberate  gaze  upon  the 
speaker  and  slowly  said, — 

"  That  may  be  your  idea,  Carrol,  but  mine  is  any  power 
that  wins.  If  the  man  I  shall  love  is  not  my  master,  he  shall 
be  my  slave.  Mine  he  shall  be,  either  through  love  or  sub- 
mission." 

A  chill  almost  of  horror  seemed  to  pass  over  the  fair  girl, 
who  had  ventured  to  suggest  her  different  thought,  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  leonine  grace  and  power  embodied  in  the 
speaker. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
building,  a  fair  and  graceful  man.  As  he  advanced,  a  close 
observer  of  Cleo  would  have  seen  a  change  pass  over  her, 
scarce  perceptible,  yet  suggestive  of  the  cat-like  concentra- 
tion of  all  faculties  into  a  perceptive  state,  that  the  animal 
takes  on  when  its  attention  is  fixed  by  a  bii*d. 
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As  he  approached  the  group  with  a  graceful  salutation, 
Cleo's  face  animated  and  she  motioned  him  to  lier  side  with 
a  pretty  little  wave  of  her  hand.  A  faint  hesitation  on  his 
part  caused  the  color  to  flicker  over  her  countenance,  and 
there  passed  into  her  expression  a  magnetic  charm, — a  look 
no  son  of  Adam  can  resist,  unless  his  soul  stands  guard. 

Accepting  the  seat  beside  her,  Richard  Nojes  handed  her 
a  newly-cut  magazine,  and  said :  — 

"Miss  Cleo,  I  brought  you  the  paper  on  hypnotism  we 
were  speaking  of  last  evening.  It  very  ably  sustains  the 
argument  that  a  person  cannot  be  hypnotized  against  his 
will,  thereby  contends  there  are  no  innocent  victims  of  this 
new  recognition  of  science." 

Rising,  she  took  the  book  and  said :  — 

"  Oh,  thanks ;  anjrthing  in  that  line  interests  me  exceed- 
ingly ;  how  nice  to  know  there  are  such  wonderful  forces  to 
work  our  will.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  limit  to  the  power 
of  mind  —  if  we  but  know  ourselves  ?  '* 

As  she  stood  in  graceful  unconsciousness  of  muscular 
effort,  in  seeming  absorption  in  the  realm  of  mind,  she 
looked  as  fascinating  as,  history  tells  us,  did  her  royal  prede- 
cessor in  name  and  in  beauty,  whose  passions  ruled  empires 
and  made  the  history  of  a  world.  She  looked  a  woman  so 
full  of  life,  that  emotion  radiated,  winning  response  in  all 
sense  perceptions.  In  her  wondrous  eyes  was  a  fearless 
gleam,  as  she  searched  within  for  the  mystic  faculties  that 
obey  the  will. 

"  I  have  just  an  half  hour  at  my  disposal  before  my  pack- 
ing must  be  done,  we  leave  so  early  in  the  morning,"  she 
said.  "  So  I  will  go  and  read  this  article  now,  that  we  may 
have  a  little  opportimity  for  its  discussion  this  evening." 
And  she  walked  away. 

Going  to  her  room  she  threw  herself  upon  a  low  couch  by 
the  window,  and  rapidly  read  the  article  of  interest  in  the 
magazine.  As  she  finished  it,  she  tossed  the  book  aside,  and 
clasping  her  beautiful  hands  above  her  head,  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  into  the  ever  moving  sea,  whose  waves  restlessly 
caressed  the  sands  before  her  window. 

Her  face  at  first  looked  veiled  in  its  placidity,  as  all 
thought  force  seemed  concentrated  within.  Then,  like  a 
sudden  flash,  the  color  leaped  to  her  rounded  cheek,  swept 
over  the  marvellous  throat,  and  followed  with  a  gleam  in  the 
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eyes  as  she  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  paced  back  and  forth  the 
confines  of  her  room,  as  a  tigress  measures  the  limits  of  her 
cage.     Finally  she  muttered, — 

**I  don't  believe  the  power  is  limited.  At  any  cost  I'll 
test  it  this  very  night." 

n. 

It  is  just  three  months  since  Cleopatra  Tarrasal  experi- 
mented with  her  force  as  a  h3rpnotizer.  If  her  power  over 
her  subject  extended  to  the  suggestion  a  echeanee^  to-night, 
in  this,  her  southern  home,  it  will  be  proven.  For  in  that 
last  evening  at  the  seashore  they  had  tried  some  hypnotic 
experiments,  and  Cleo  had  succeeded  in  placing  three  sub- 
jects in  hypnotic  sleep,  one  being  Richard  Noyes ;  and  during 
his  subjective  state  she  had  laid  the  command  upon  him  to 
appear  at  her  home  in  New  Orleans  three  months  from  that 
day,  on  this,  the  twenty-third  of  November.  And  to-night, 
she  is  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  test,  with  every  breath 
a  quivering  anxiety. 

She  loved  Richard  Noyes  with  the  fearless  intensity  of  her 
wonderful  nature.  Yet  she  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  sought  her  with  the  eagerness  she  /elt  to  behold  him. 
Instead,  she  realized,  although  every  charm  she  was  mistress 
of  had  been  thrown  about  him,  that  she  had  been  able  only  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  physical  attraction  upon  him  when  he  was 
in  her  presence.  That  he  would  more  willingly  seek  the 
side  of  pretty  little  Carrol  Ashton,  in  those  days  at  the  shore, 
was  to  her  plainly  manifest. 

But  she  was  magnificent  to-night!  Effect  had  been 
studied  well,  before  she  adopted  that  Grecian  robe  of  white 
wool  with  golden  girdle  holding  its  soft  folds  to  her  queenly 
form,  her  black  and  wavy  hair  held  in  place  by  a  golden 
clAgg^i**  1^6  dress  was  simplicity  itself,  thus  showing  her 
mastery  of  the  art  of  dress ;  for  it  adorned  her  with  its  grace, 
and  yet  made  you  only  conscious  of  her  exquisite  personality. 
And  it  was  suited  to  the  hour  and  the  rich  surroundings  of 
her  luxurious  home.  In  looking  upon  her  one  could  utter 
the  tribute  Hafiz  bestowed  on  Zuleika's  beauty : 

**  In  the  midnight  of  thy  locks, 
I  renounce  the  day; 
In  the  ring  of  thy  rose  lips, 
My  heart  forgets  to  pray.'' 
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A  soft,  delicious  repose  creeps  o'er  the  senses  in  that  room 
where  sweet  odors  make  breathing  a  joy ;  and  the  soft  light 
blends  its  decorations  into  a  symphony  of  color.  It  is  a  spot 
to  make  the  soul  of  man  unmindful  of  care,  of  suffering, 
of  reason,  of  responsibility.  But  it  was  all  effective  to  mark 
the  power  of  a  woman's  charms.  There  in  the  midst  of  beauty, 
she  was  of  it  all,  the  most  beautiful. 

No  fervent  imagination  of  the  Orient  could  picture  an  houri 
in  paradise  more  attractive. 

**  Hark,  a  ring  1 "     A  few  words  — 

"  re«,  it  is  his  voiceJ^ 

Cleo  leapt  to  her  feet,  clasping  her  hands,  pressed  them  to 
her  heart  as  if  to  quell  its  wild  beating.  And  then  with  in- 
drawn breath  exclaimed, — 

"  I  have  triumphed  !  " 

With  a  mastery  of  self  simply  marvellous,  her  possession 
was  regained,  and  all  the  passion  of  her  fever  of  love  and 
her  sense  of  power  was  shown  alone  in  her  beauty,  which  was 
radiant. 

As  Richard  entered  the  room  he  had  a  slightly  embarrassed 
air,  as  of  one  doing  some  unaccountable  thing ;  but  what  man, 
with  such  an  apparition  of  beauty  extending  both  hands  in 
welcome,  could  remain  untouched  ? 

He  stepped  forward  in  his  graceful  way,  and  she  half  swayed 
toward  him,  just  enough  to  bring  her  brow  temptingly  near 
his  lips.  And  then,  as  if  in  response  to  the  determining 
thought  in  her  mind,  his  mustache  swept  her  forehead  in  a 
swift  caress. 

Within  himself  he  was  bewildered  as  a  man  in  a  dream. 
He  scarce  knew  why  he  was  there,  except  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  had  led  him  on.  He  had  thought  to  apologize  for 
his  coming  unannounced  and  uninvited.  Instead,  here  he 
was  with  a  welcome  that  dazzled  him,  and  had  given  a  greet- 
ing whose  warmth  startled  him.  But  he  has  no  time  to 
analyze  these  contradictory  feelings ;  he  is  in  a  whirlpool  of 
sense  emotions  that  blind  his  soul. 

Her  blush,  tlie  swift  droop  of  her  head,  her  low,  glad 
exclamation  of  joy  at  seeing  him  were  all  in  place,  after 
the  caress  he  had  given  her — but  how  had  it  all  come 
about? 

For  a  moment  he  was  embarrassed ;  but  Cleo's  perceptions 
never  failed  her;  neither  did  her  power  of  will  that  now  had 
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80  fastened  itself  upon  him  as  to  transfer  her  thought  into 
suggestion  for  action  on  his  part. 

He  led  her  to  a  seat ;  then  in  a  most  natural  way  they 
talked  of  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans.  He  had  reached  there 
only  that  afternoon. 

"  I  thought  I  should  get  in,  in  time,"  he  said,  "  to  send  a 
messenger  to  ascertain  if  you  would  be  at  home  this  evening, 
but  our  train  was  late.  At  first  I  thought  to  postpone  my 
call,  but  really  I  foimd  myself  as  impatient  as  a  thwarted 
child,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  clmncing  it,  and  coming 
this  evening  any  way." 

She  smiled  and  thought,  "  It  is  well,  my  will  is  sovereign," 
but  only  said :  — 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  delay  my  pleasure  in  seeing 
you." 

After  an  hour  passed  in  chat  and  gossip  of  mutual  friends, 
and  what  heid  crept  into  their  social  experiences  since  last 
they  met,  he  started  to  go,  saying :  — 

"  I"am  making  an  unwarrantably  long  call." 

But  it  did  not  suit  her  purpose  that  he  should  leave  her 
with  no  future  command  imprinted  upon  his  unconscious  will, 
so  she  pleasantly  insisted  their  visit  was  not  half  completed. 

If  he  could  only  have  known,  that  was  his  moment  of 
escape  from  life-long  bondage ;  but  no  guardian  spirit  was 
near  to  whisper  it,  and  the  moment  was  fatal,  because  his 
sense  still  struggled  with  the  world  alone,  his  soul  not  having 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  its  own  kindred,  and  it  stood  not 
upon  its  guard  with  understanding  as  its  shield. 

He  stayed;  the  magnetism  of  that  rich  physical  beauty, 
glittering  with  intellectual  charm  as  well,  held  in  thrall  his 
senses. 

Reaching  a  harp  that  was  placed  conveniently  near,  she 
said :  —       ' 

"  I  will  play  for  you." 

Music  was  his  love  thus  far  in  life,  and  it  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  find  she  could  so  entertain  him,  as  she  had  never 
before  given  any  hint  of  that  accomplishment.  Yes,  she  loved 
melody,  though  the  grand  harmonies  she  could  not  grasp. 

As  her  beautiful  hands,  with  their  dimpled  knuckles  and 
tapering  fingers,  swept  across  the  strings  of  the  melodious 
instrument,  what  a  picture  she  made !  And  the  melody  was 
like  a  shimmering  light,  passing  through  the  room. 
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The  sweeping  drapery  of  her  classic  robe,  falling  about 
her  as  softly  as  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  moonlight  eve, 
lost  not  a  line  of  the  beauty  of  her  ntajestic  form ;  and  the 
curve  and  taper  of  her  arm,  as  the  white  wool  fell  away  in  a 
soft  mass,  made  a  study  for  a  sculptor. 

From  the  dancing,  sparkling  melody  she  passed  into  one 
like  a  song  of  murmuring  leaves,  with  a  weird  sort  of 
monotony  in  its  tone.  During  the  repetition  of  this  strain, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Noyes'  face ;  gradually,  and  uncon- 
sciously he  passed  imder  control  of  her  will.  With  the  lithe 
grace  of  a  cat  she  moved  to  his  side,  humming  still  the 
monotonous  measure  she  had  been  playing,  and  touching  him 
gently  upon  the  eyelids,  she  made  sure  he  was  unconscious. 
Passing  back  to  the  side  of  the  harp  as  quickly  as  she  had 
left  it,  she  began  softly  to  play  again,  keeping  up  the  same 
measure,  while  she  spoke,  and  said :  — 

"  You  will  come  again  to-morrow,  and  say,  *  Cleo,  I  love  you, 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?  *  Remember,  you  have  not  been  hyp- 
notized.    Now  count  six  and  be  awake." 

She  still  played  the  same  melody  that  lulled  him  into  un- 
consciousness until  he  uttered  the  word  six,  then  she  broke 
at  once  into  a  refrain  of  sweetness  that  thrilled  every  nerve 
to  listen. 

For  a  moment  Richard  Noyes  looked  confused;  then 
said: — 

«^  That  was  a  peculiar  change ;  that  minor  strain  had  a 
dream-like  effect  upon  the  mind,  while  this  seems  to  send 
life  bounding  through  the  veins." 

She  saw  it  was  as  she  desired ;  he  was  unconscious  of 
having  been  hypnotized.  So  pushing  the  harp  from  her  she 
said: — 

^^  Yes,  I  don't  care  for  music  that  is  not  emotional  I " 

"You  seem  the  living  personification  of  feeling,"  he 
replied;  "you  sometimes  give  me  the  impression  that  I  am 
torpid,  or  but  half  awake ;  as  though  you  knew  a  keener 
life ;  an  intensity,  that  I  sometimes,  as  now,  realize  only 
through  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  just  waking,"  she  said,  with  a  tender 
look  from  beneath  her  curling  lashes.  And  then  hurriedly 
rising,  as  if  she  had  said  more  than  her  second  thought 
sanctioned,  she  moved  from  him,  and  remained  standing  by 
her  harp. 
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Just  behind  her  in  rich  folds,  were  golden  brocade 
draperies  of  a  large  window.  As  she  stood  there  with  the 
exquisite  poise  begotten  in  tireless  muscle  and  perfect  pro- 
portion, she  was  a  living,  breathing  embodiment  of  all  the 
beauty  man  attributed  to  the  goddess  of  Love  in  the  days  of 
Greek  idealism.  But  alas,  a  Venus  Pandemos !  She'  knew 
his  soul  turned  not  to  her  with  longing;  that  the  sheer 
force  of  physical  beauty  and  her  all  compelling  will  alone 
brought  him  into  her  presence.  Yet  not  a  voluntary  yield- 
ing of  a  single  desire  did  he  give  her.  And  yet  —  and 
yet  I  She  wavered  not  one  iilstant  in  her  determination  to 
bind  him  in  the  yoke  that  love  alone  can  make  honorable,  or 
pleasant. 

And  like  one  charmed  he  gazed  upon  her.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  and  approached  her,  put  fortli  his  hand  and  half  en- 
circled her  waist ;  she  drew  back  ever  so  slightly,  but  it  was 
enough  to  break  the  spell.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and 
whispered  low, — 

^^  Forgive  me,  but  you  are  so  radiant,  you  fascinate  me. 
To  punish  myself  I  will  say  good-night,"  and  pressing  her 
hand,  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

As  he  passed  out  of  sight  behind  the  portidres,  a  smile  of 
triumph  swept  across  her  expressive  face,  and  she  said  xmder 
her  breath, — 

**  Tou  may  go  now,  for  you  will  come  back ;  you  are  mine 
and  you  cannot  help  yourself." 

HI. 

That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,  and  that 
which  pertaineth  to  earth  must  perish  through  the  nature 
of  its  being.  A  love  feeding  on  the  mortal  part  must 
die ;  for  all  earth-bom  desires  are  but  fleeting  fancies  for  a 
shadow. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  that  night,  when  Cleo  Tar- 
rasal  rivetted  the  chains  upon  her  victim,  a  victim  as  help- 
less as  a  charmed  bird.  They  married.  Passion  threw  its 
scarlet  robes  about  them,  and  held  in  thrall  their  natures 
during  his  limited  reign ;  but,  as  extremes  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  rapid  variation,  the  devotee  at  Passion's  altar  first 
rebelled.  The  nature  that  accepts  the  forced  in  place  of 
voluntary  offering  can  never  be  satisfied.     Unrequited  de- 
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sire  must  sharply  lash  one  who  would  substitute  the  mockery 

of  love  for  the  divine  reality. 
[        ^  To  such  natures  as  Cleo  Tarrasal,  the  demon  of  jealousy 

J  holds  the  rod,  and  tortures  alike  the  victim  and  victor.     It  is 

i  this  self-peeking  passion  masquerading   under  the   name   of 

II  love,  that   is  the   father  of  jealousy.     Love  the  Divine,  the 

light  of  the  soul,  knows  no  such  monster. 

They  had  been  married  now  nearly  two  years,  and  life  .was 
a  torment  alike  to  both.  No  peace,  no  harmony ;  a  stifling 
of  every  soul  emotion,  life  resolved  itself  into  a  contest  on 
the  animal  plane  of  being. 

Richard  Noyes  at  times  felt  the  revolt  within, —  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  promise  in  his  ideals  of  a  different  life  than 
this,  a  life  that  had  in  it  aspirations,  hope,  and  harmony.  Was 
that  a  vain  dream  of  youth  ?  he  would  sometimes  wonder. 
Did  life  hold  no  tie  between  man  and  woman  based  on  aught 
save  passion,  conflict,  and  base  striving? 

Alas  !  he  lived  a  stranger  to  his  own  soul.  But  a  new 
day  is  at  hand. 

Cleo  is  in  Europe  with  a  i>arty  of  friends,  and  Richard  feels 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  relief  as  he  puts  in  his  time  in  bach- 
elor fashion.  Yet  a  world  weariness  is  creeping  o'er  his 
sense,  and  it  is  in  a  mechanical  way  he  goes  through  the 
social  routine  of  a  rich  man's  life. 

Living  on  the  crust  of  formal  life,  he  scarce  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  seething,  turbulent  mass  of  struggling  humanity. 
Lacking  understanding,  he  of  course  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  needs  of  his  brothers,  and  the  true  vocation  of  man,  — 
that  of  helping  the  "world  to  right  the  wrongs  of  ages, —  is 
outside  his  ken. 

Narrowed  in  experience  by  the  idleness  of  inherited 
wealth,  he  drifts,  a  disappointed,  aimless  man,  upon  this  little 
turbulent  sea  that  lies  encompassed-  with  eternity.  Out  of 
the  eternal  we  come  ;  a*  moment  we  battle  with  the  waves  of 
time ;  into  eternity  we  go  again. 

He  is  again  at  the  seashore,  but  this  time  one  of  a  cot- 
tage party.  Among  the  guests  is  one  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  a 
girl  who  is  gradually  bringing  a  new  emotion  into  his  life 
when  he  is  withjher;  a  peaceful,  soul-uplifting  calm.  Every 
day  he  feels  more  restless  when  apart  from  her ;  and  he  seeks 
her  side  with  no  sense  of  restriction.  There  is  something  in 
her  calm,  beautiful  womanhood  that  soothes  him  so. 
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She  steps  upon  the  piazza  now,  with  a  light  wrap  about  her 
shoulders,  and  he  rises  and  joins  her  as  she  starts  for  a  walk 
upon  the  beach.  She  has  no  coquettish  art,  or  consciousness. 
He  wishes  to  walk  with  her — why  not  ?  her  soul  is  her  own, 
and  so  is  his.  Her  woman's  heart  long  ago  discovered  the 
barrenness  of  his  life ;  the  crying  human  need  of  sympathy 
that  found  no  expression  in  his  words. 

She  saw  before  her  a  soul  dormant  in  a  nature  with  every 
capacity  for  good ;  a  life  going  to  waste  for  want  of  inspira- 
tion; simply  a  sense  existence  taking  the  place  of  soul 
development.  ^ 

As  they  walked  along  the  beach  their  talk  referred  to  a 
subject  often  discussed  between  them, —  human  nature. 

They  had  just  passed  a  tired  group  of  picknickers  who 
were  making  their  way  to  the  pier,  to  take  the  evening  boat, 
and  he  said : —  • 

"  I  cannot  see  what  their  lives  hold  to  make  the  struggle 
endurable?" — They  were  evidently  of  a  class  of  factory  opera- 
tives from  a  neighboring  coast  town. 

Elizabeth  scanned  their  faces  earnestly  as  she  passed  and 
said : — 

"  Earnestness  of  purpose  makes  their  life  not  only  endura- 
ble, but  noble." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  While  it  is  true  their  lives  are  full  of  toil,  and  probably 
this  is  the  only  holiday  in  the  year  in  which  they  can  afford 
an  outing,  breathing  the  free  air,  and  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  singing  waves, — more  the  shame  to  you  and  me,  and  all 
like  us,  who  have  abundance, — ^yet  the  very  toil  that  earns 
what  it  possesses  makes  life  earnest,  and  in  the  sympathy  for 
one  another's  burdens  that  you  find  daily  manifest  among 
those  who  labor,  you  see  the  mark  of  soul  nobility.  The 
form  perhaps  is  dwarfed  or  bowed,  and  rigid  muscles  rob 
them  of  grace,  but  watch  them  closely,  and  you  will  see  no 
mask  of  politeness  hides  hideous  indifference  toward  one 
another.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  among  them.  Their 
souls,  perhaps  reborn,  may  animate  the  truest  civilization  the 
earth  will  ever  know." 

"  Ah,  I  see  I  you  point  the  selfishness  of  aimless  lives  as 
the  worm,  'i'  the  bud,'  destroying  the  present  flower  of  civ- 
ilization. I  don't  know  but  you  are  right,  although  I  never 
thought  of  it  just  that  way  before." 


•  ■ 
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Like  a  vision,  a  mirage  of  his  past  swept  before  his  mind's 
eye,  and  he  saw  its  lack  of  true  purpose,  its  wasted  years ; 
a  flood  of  perceptions  almost  overwhelmed  him.  Yet 
under  all  the  pain  there  was  a  soft  symphony  of  joy.  He 
knew  now,  what  had  led  him  into  the  light  of  true  being, 
what  had  bom  into  his  soul  the  life  immortal.  This  fair, 
sweet  woman  at  his  side  had  opened  the  door  of  paradise  to 
him ;  she  had  brought  him  into  his  own  kingdom  and  crowned 
him  ii^  the  realm  of  spirit.  The  pangs  of  travail  through 
which  this  consciousness  had  birth,  were  submerged  in  tibie 
*  waves  of  joy  that  illumined  his  entire  being. 

He  waUced,  he  spoke  in  a  mechanical  way,  while  his  soul 
was  singing  the  refrain  of  love.  In  his  new  wisdom  he  saw 
the  subjective  world  as  the  real  one.  And  although  the 
crown  of  thorns  still  pressed  upon  his  brow  as  a  son  of 
man,  he  felt  his  heritage  as  a  child  of  God,  crowning  all 
with  glory.  No  matter  what  trials  fill  his  path  on  earth, 
strength  and  purpose  are  now  his  weapons,  and  wisdom  his 
shield. 

As  they  drew  near  the  boats  he  said, —  "Let  us  row." 

She  assented. 

It  was  the  one  indulgence  he  would  permit  himself,  now 

that  he   knew   the   truth.     For  one  evening  they  should  be 

together,   untouched  by  humanity's    tide.     Alone  on    the 

waters  as  though  eternity  again  enveloped  them.     And  then, 

I  after  the  deeper  thoughts  of  her  developed  nature  had  given 

him  fresh  inspiration  and  guidance,  a  store  for  him  to  live 
by,  he  would  go  from  her,  into  the  world,  and  never  see  her 
again.  And  she  would  never  know  what  she  had  been  to 
hun,  a  veritable  messenger  from  God. 

All  this  was  in  his  mind  as  he  handed  her  into  the  boat 
and  silently  pulled  from  the  shore. 

Ah  I  he  was  a  novice  yet  in  the  mysteries  of  the  soul 
world.  **  She  not  know  ?  "  Why,  the  supreme  moment  of 
earth  life  can  be  only  when  two  souls  perceive  one  truth. 

After  long  thinking,  he  said : — 

"  That  is  a  great  truth,  that  an  aim  and  earnestness  in  its 
fulfilment  makes  life  enjoyable,  while  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  our  fellows  is  the  insignia  of  true  nobility.  I 
want  to  confess  to  you  that  a  new  world  lies  before  me  in 
the  life  your  earnest  thought  has  given  me.  I  see  a  new 
meaning  in  life  and  also  a  new  promise." 
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"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  she  responded ;  "  such 
possibilities  as  lie  hidden  in  your  nature  will  enrich  you  be- 
yond expression  when  you  come  into  understanding  of  your 
own  being.  Oh,  think  of  it  1  We  are  the  children  of  the 
Infinite  One,  and  every  man  is  our  brother.  The  penalty 
with  the  imprisonment  of  the  spirit  in  the  flesh,  is  labor, 
either  with  hand,  or  heart  or  brain ;  eke  the  spirit  wears 
upon  itself  within  its  prison  walls.  The  thread  upon  which 
every  bead  of  human  life  is  strung,  begins  and  ends  in  Grod. 
And  what  are  we,  that  we  should  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
brothers  and  attempt  to  live  for  ourselves  alone  ?  " 

Her  face  was  radiant  with  its  high  purpose  to  uplift  him, 
to  illumine  the  path  that,  though  rugged  and  hard,  would 
bring  him  into  the  light.  It  was  the  truth  that  rung  tones 
of  power  through  her  words. 

"  You  are  right ;  and  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  my  fellows  from  now  on.  I  feel  the  thrill  of  courage, 
the  strength  of  purpose ;  I  feel  a  new  source  of  life  sweeping 
over  me  as  though  I  had  but  just  come  into  maturity.  I  see 
the  pursuits  of  past  years  lying  like  so  many  broken  toys 
strewn  all  about  me.  Elizabeth,  from  a  child  within  me,  you 
have  grovm  a  man." 

In  low  tones  she  solemnly  said, — 

"  Not  I ;  the  Divinity  stirreth  within  you." 

Long  they  rode  upon  the  waters,  and  not  another  word  was 
spoken.  Both  hearts  beat  in  harmony  to  the  same  music,  and 
the  language  of  heaven  filled  their  thoughts, —  love,  the 
love  of  the  spirit. 

At  last,  softly  as  the  notes  in  a  dream,  the  words,  ^^  I  love 
thee,  I  love  thee,"  found  utterance. 

It  was  unintentional.  A  breath  found  sound  and  voiced 
the  refrain  of  his  soul.  Richard  was  affrighted  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice  ;  he  felt  he  had  violated  a  faith  reposed  in 
him.  Not  even  yet  had  he  measured  the  greatness  of  that 
woman  beside  him. 

He  held  his  breath  and  almost  cowered,  as  though  the 
.  word  must  come  that  would  hurt  him.  He  would  have  sac- 
rificed life  itself  at  that  moment  to  have  recalled  the  words. 
But  in  all  his  future  years  he  blessed  them.  Their  result 
destroyed  the  last  touch  of  his  worldliness,  the  last  false  habit 
of  thought,  and  gave  him  the  revelation  of  a  still  purer 
character  than  even  his  imagination  could  fancy. 
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In  tones  as  free  and  pure  as  an  angel  might  use,  resonant 
with  the  melody  mastering  the  base  emotions  of  passion,  of 
fear,  or  of  pride,  came  the  words,  — 

"  Love,  love  1  I  wonder  if  that  word  means  to  you  what  it 
does  to  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  loved  one,  what  it  means  to  you  ?  Then 
I  can  answer."  And  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  tender- 
ness. 

^  "I  cannot  define  it  though  I  try,"  she  said.  "  But  it  seems 
as  though  every  heart-beat  would  be  a  throb  of  joy,  telling 
me  I  am  dear  to  you,  every  breath  tremulous  with  emotions 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  richness  of  life  that  giveth  love,  and 
even  age,  a  privilege,  for  it  brings  us  nearer  the  immortality 
of  love.  I  feel  this  in  the  full  consciousness  that  life  can 
know  no  fruition  of  love  together  in  the  flesh.  That  now, 
you  and  I  are  bound  in  the  eternal  yoke  of  soul-united,  and 
yet  severed  by  the  laws  of  man.  It  is  no  crime  to  speak  our 
love,  for  the  eternal  union  of  two  souls  will  bind  in  spite  of 
life's  blunders,  and  just  obedience  to  social  law.  Yet,  our 
speech  has  its  penalty.  From  this  hour,  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  tempt  the  flesh  and  grieve  the  spirit.  You  are  mine,  and 
I  am  yours,  in  the  oneness  of  soul  destiny.  Having  found 
each  other  in  this  labyrinth  of  life's  tangled  paths,  and  estab- 
lished our  bond  of  union  by  this  acknowledgment  of  love, 
we  henceforth  must  live  in  accordance  with  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  separation  of  distance.  But  that  is  only  a 
formality  of  the  flesh;  '  soul  will  companion  soul  in  spite  of 
that.' " 

A  silence  followed,  seemingly  as  long  as  a  lifetime 
to  them.  In  that  supreme  hour,  they  whose  lips  had 
never  met,  felt  the  union  into  perfect  oneness  of  their  true 
selves. 

"  I  can  answer  you  now,"  he  said.  "  Love  means  all  to  me 
it  does  to  you.  It  means,  no  matter  how  earthly  things  sepa- 
rate us,  a  union  with  you,  and  a  sense  of  supreme  joy  in 
knowing  you  are  mine.  The  years  to  come  before  our 
souls  are  free  will  prove  their  strength.  I  have  no  fear  that 
we  wiU  ever  be  apart  one  from  the  other  in  spirit,  for  one 
moment." 

Then  her  sweet  tones  laid  the  command  upon  him.  "  And 
now,  my  love,  the  hour  is  come  to  say  —  let  us  word  it  just 
' good-night'  —  when  we  part." 
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Silently  he  obeyed  and  rowed  to  the  shore. 

At  the  cottage  step  they  paused,  and  under  the  rays  of  the 
full  moon  they  looked  long  and  deep  into  each  other's  eyes. 
No  touch  of  flesh,  but  soul  met  soul,  and  the  angels  rang  the 
wedding  chimes  in  heaven.  With  every  measure  of  their 
being  in  harmony  with  that  heavenly  music,  softly  and  ten- 
derly they  said,  — 

"  Good-night.'* 


Ul  QUESHOXER. 


iT  FHZLPS, 


K-L-'C  *'  *r  21 T  7 1^.^  keep. 

I  %r*5fcicr:*i :  "•  Bev  >cd  them  —  what  ?  "* 
T>.^  *iur^  Tv-'/t  on  in  sil^iirc, 

Br.  artk  th>  wi*e  men,  **  Whv'r'' 

y/>  raan  kr.ot^^  vr.^Te  I  >.i*Je  me, 
X-  -r  th^  h^>»-ir  I  TT.AT  c»'-me  th»:ri;ce ; 

At  *,h^  ;frv*e  I  whl-p^r.  •*  Whither *r" 
At  U^  '^mu^l.e  I  K.  arm  or,  -Whence?'' 

Tr,^  pri*-*t*  r,  their  cowU  have  cnrsetl  rae, 
Afi'l  r.:/,:.\c::.^j  n*^  dead  cried  i  «•  Rejoice  ! 

B  .*  ar;.]  I  t*. -Ir  rr..iiedIfrtions 

Tr.ej  h'-ArJ  rnv  stiil,  small  voice. 

Br;*ve  men,  for  my  -ake  have  ^^ue>tioned, 
Wh^-n  to  fhri'r,i  wa*  death  without  ruth. 

For  th'-y  u\hA]y  held  that  living 
Wa*  leM  than  to  fteek  the  truth. 

I  am  the  handmaid  of  knowledge. 

It  in  I,  alonf',  can  ^^how 
T7:e  places  j-Jie  haunt-  to  him  who  bums 

With  the  quenchless  passion  to  know. 

I  •ihnn  her  comp]ai.sant  lovers, 

An'l  early  th*'y  cea-e  from  the  quest. 

But  I  wait  alwav  on  the  cho«en 
Whom  Mhe  honoreth  as  her  guest. 
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If  there  is  a  vefl,  I  rend  it ; 

If  there  is  a  height,  I  climb ; 
If  there  is  a  deep,  descend  it ; 

I  panse  not  at  space  nor  time. 

For  this  must  be  so,  beyond  cavil : 

Truth  radiant  grows  in  the  test. 
A  thread  it  is  a  sin  to  unravel 

Is  knotted  and  worthless  at  best. 

What  faith  do  you  think  could  be  greater 

Than  this :  that  man  shall  unfold 
The  scroll  whereon  the  Creator 

His  infinite  message  hath  told. 

He  shall  think  God^s  thoughts  as  God  thought  them, 
He  shall  reverently  tread  the  white  way 

The  infant  stars  took,  when  God  taught  them 
Their  orbits  ere  yet  it  was  day. 

He  shall  question  the  oak,  how  it  groweth, 

The  lily,  whence  coraeth  its  rings. 
He  shall  challenge  the  lark,  how  it  knoweth 

The  jubilant  song  that  it  sings. 

For  mine  is  the  faith  and  reliance 

That  in  ways  that  are  virgin,  untrod, 
I  shaU  teach  my  apostle,  fair  Science, 

To  spell  out  the  process  of  Grod. 
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XJncomfoetable  as  the  fact  may  be,  here  is  another  thinker  let 
loose  among  us.  The  author  of  this  book  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned  with.  Having  already  enlisted  attention  by  brilliant 
essays, — some  of  them  disguised  m  the  tales  entitled  <<  A  Thought- 
less Yes,"  —  she  challenges  "  society  "  to  take  a  searching  look  at 
itself  in  a  full-length  mirror  of  her  contrivance.  Some  may  pro- 
nounce it  a  distorting  reflector,  others  declare  it  cracked,  but  none 
who  have  eyes  can  fail  to  recognize  in  it  a  magical  mirror  for  polish, 
and  the  vividness  of  its  images.  The  frontispiece  gives  impression 
of  a  lady,  who  might  naturally  be  courting  the  adulation  of 
"  society "  instead  of  risking  its  frowns.  In  the  book,  too,  she 
seems  to  be  giving  fashionable  friends  away,  as  in  the  stu^y  of 
Miss  Pauline  Tyler,  and  her  distress  that  the  odious  reporters 
have  associated  her  name  with  the  distinguished  personages^ 
whom  she  so  impressively  enumerates  to  an  eligible  visitor. 
However,  despite  such  amusing  sketches,  the  work  is  as  little 
realistic  as  romantic.  The  realism  and  the  romance  are  in 
side-shows;  the  main  stage  is  mounted  with  scenery  symbol- 
ical of  "^  the  fashion  of  this  world, "  and  the  figures  on  it  are  as 
tvpical  as  Christ  and  Anti-Christ.  The  plot  has  been  syllogis- 
tically  constructed,  and  the  main  actors,  created  for  the  plot,  per- 
form their  parts  without  that  illogical  adulteration  of  evil  motives 
with  good,  and  good  with  evil,  which  characterizes  every-day  life. 
If  any  realist  deems  this  kind  of  art  less  charming  than  his  photog- 
raphy, let  him  read  his  Bunyan  again.  He'  will  find  it  a  good 
prologue  for  what  our  latter-day  pilgrim  has  to  say  of  Dr. 
Highchurch,  and  Dr.  Broadchurch,  and  the  sheep  of  their 
pasture  who  so  strangely  act  like  goats.  These  do  not,  indeed, 
bear  aUegorical  names  like  their  pastors,  but,  apart  from  the  side- 
shows, might  easily  be  so  labelled.  It  looks  as  if  the  author's 
good  genius  had  with  difficulty  overpowered  her  occasional  proclivi- 
ties towards  a  habitat  not  her  own.  The  story  opens  with  a  show 
of  historic  reality,  purporting  to  be  related,  in  the  first  person,  by 
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8  physician.  This  breaks  down  on  the  seventeenth  page,  the  story 
branching  out  into  scenes  which  only  an  author's  omniscience  can 
witness.  Though  the  doctor's  story  suggests  a  basis  of  fact,  it 
speedily  turns  to  fable,  and  then  becomes  interesting.  A  '^  gentle- 
man" who  carries  the  contribution-box  in  a  leadmg  church,  might 
indeed  ask  a  doctor's  aid  in  restoring  his  son's  health  by  immoral 
means,  but  only  a  fabulous  doctor  could  fail  to  inform  him  that, 
in  the  given  case,  the  proposed  remedy  would  continue  the  injury. 
The  doctor,  however,  accepts  the  layman's  notion,  but  for  which 
we  should  miss  the  picturesque  situation  in  which  the  expected 
victim  unveils,  revealing  the  face  of  the  hypocrite's  daughter,  who 
supposes  herself  giving  him  and  her  brother  a  pleasant  surprise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Helen  Gardener  deals  with  subjects  called 
*'  delicate."  Dr.  Martineau,  in  an  able  discourse,  relegated  such 
themes  to  "  the  realm  of  silence  " ;  but  his  sister  Harriet  said, 
**  English  women  remember  Godiva,  and  will  do  their  duty." 
There  is  a  steadily  increasing  sisterhood  of  the  Daughters  of 
Godiva  who,  "  clothed  on  with  innocency,"  will  not  shrink  from 
setting  forth  the  naked  truth  in  that  realm  where  moral  night- 
shade is  fostered  by  conventional  silence.  Our  author  does 
not  indeed  spare  idly  the  veil  prescribed  Thought  in  the 
presen(3e  of  problems  relating  to  sex ;  she  is  too  artistic  to  denude 
Truth  for  eyes  that  can  only  see  without  perceiving ;  but  she 
speaks  unmistakably  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear.  Such 
brave  speech  from  a  woman  of  refinement  and  culture  marks  an 
advance  towards  the  new  ethical  age.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's 
much  ado  over  Christian  theism,  which  she  discovers  when  most 
people  have  about  got  through  with  it,  may  measure  the  degree 
to  which  Helen  Gardener  has  distanced  the  rearguard  of  liberal 
thought.  Here  is  no  cock-crow  over  yesterday's  sunrise.  The 
conspiracy  of  silence  on  subjects  that  fundamentally  concern  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  broken.  The  wise  know  that  words  in  season 
are  golden,  timid  silence  not  silvern  but  pinchbeck.  It  is  not  so 
much  any  opinions  on  suppressed  subjects  that  can  serve  us,  at 
present,  as  the  courage  of  their  free  utterance.  It  will  require  a 
fuller  freedom  of  moral  genius  from  the  long  oppression  of  pru- 
rient purists  to  perfect,  by  knowledge  and  discussion,  the  word 
which,  as  perfected,  shall  be  made  flesh  and  dwell  among  us.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Helen  Gardener  is  the  forerunner  of  other 
American  women  whose  pure-minded  freedom  will  put  to 
shame  the  official  attitudinizers  who  mistake  their  own  vulgarity 
for  virtue.  In  this  direction  our  rising  moral  Protestantism  will 
be  led  by  brave  women,  whose  sex  is  especially  oppressed  by 
the  monasticism  which  was  left  its  sceptre  over  morality  when 
the  ecclesiasticism  around  which  it  grew  was  overthrown.  In  the 
name  of  morality  the  most  ignorant  official  can  exercise  over  the 
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millions  of  this  New  World  the  despotism  of  a  mediaBval  pope. 
A  friend  informs  me  a  copy  of  Boccaccio  —  to  whom  £merson, 
pm'est  of  intellects,  paid  homage  —  was  recently  imported  for  a 
library  in  Washington,  but  burnt  at  the  Custom  House  by  an  order 
from  the  Treasury.  Such  a  far-reaching  wrong,  which  did  not 
even  reach  the  press,  could  not  occur  were  it  not  that  the  most 
important  of  all  ethical  departments  has  been  left  to  the  seques- 
tration of  barbarism.  The  nerve  of  vigilance,  the  price  of  liberty, 
may  be  paralyzed  by  any  fool  who  touches  it  with  a  pretension 
of  suppressing  immorality, — with  which,  public  law  has  properly 
nothing  to  do.  The  function  of  law  is  to  redress  the  injury  of 
one  to  another,  whether  wrought  by  moral  or  immoral  motives. 

A  hard  struggle  awaits  ethical  Protestantism,  but  it  cannot 
be  crushed,  for  it-  is  one  of  social  life  and  death.  What  slow 
steps  have  been  made  in  the  past  brought  hemlock,  or  cross,  or 
stake,  to  those  denounced  as  corruptors  of  society,  now  wor- 
shipped as  moral  law -givers  (albeit  with  equal  ignorance).  The 
Daughters  of  Godiva  may  have  to  endure  such  corresponding 
penalties  as  our  age  admits.  Let  them  know  that  instead  of  a 
city  tax,  to  remove  which  the  legendary  lady  disregarded 
the  most  consecrated  conventionalism  of  her  sex,  it  is  to  end  an 
arrest  of  the  world's  regeneration  that  good  women  are  now 
called  on  to  break  through  walls  of  mock-modesty  which  reserve 
the  most  important  field  of  inquinr  fot*  weed  and  reptile,  without 
obstructing  the  encroachment  of  these  on  fields  secured  for 
culture. 

So  much  for  the  heroic  gesture  of  Helen  Gardener's  work. 
It  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  to  this  field  she  brings  no 
new  ethical  implement  or  method.  The  great  moral  problems 
are  raised,  but  not  solved.  It  must  even  be  admitted  that  they 
are  chiefly  raised  by  remorselessly  pressing  the  old  standards  to 
logical  conclusions  that  bring  them  into  question.  For  example, 
to  refer  again  to  the  case  with  which  her  story  opens,  there  is 
high  medical  authority  for  the  belief  that  rigid  "  chastity "  (we 
still  use  these  monastic  Words)  is  sometimes  inimical,  if  not  fatal, 
to  health.  Our  author  justly  impales  the  father  who  sacrifices  an 
innocent  maiden  under  circumstances  supposed  (mistakenly) 
to  be  such,  but  she  does  not  venture  beyond  him  and  deal 
with  the  natural  causes  of  such  conditions.  Is  the  youth  to 
perish,  or,  as  Saint  Paul  suggests,  marry  in  order  not  to  "  bum  "? 
Helen  Gardener  covers  her  retreat  before  this  dilemma,  —  by 
adding  circumstances  of  peculiar  villany  to  the  father,  but  its 
terrible  horrors  remain  to  confront  many  an  honest  parent  and  son. 
Another  of  the  moral  problems  raised,  but  not  solved,  is  the  in- 
equality of  the  standards  of  sexual  purity  by  which  men  and 
women  are  judged.    Although  an  author  is  not  to  be  held  strictly 
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to  the  utterances  of  her  characters,  one  or  two  of  Helen  Gardener's 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  their  literary  creator  in  their  indignation 
against  such  inequality.  Such  indignation  may  have  its  use,  but 
it  is  a  confession  of  helplessness.  A  captain  whose  ship  is  caught 
by  icebergs,  may  get  a  little  warmth  by  swearing,  but  it  does  not 
melt  the  bergs  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  them.  To  the  eye  of 
,.  ,  *  moral  philosophy  there  is  in  morality  neither  male  nor  female. 
:  ,  .^  But  what  cares  Nature  for  our  philosophy  ?  By  making  one  sex 
^  ,.  (^  the  child-bearer.  Nature  has  made  that  sex  primarily  responsible 
for  any  alien  blood  that  may  be  foisted  on  a  Xamily^  so  far  as  that 
family  and  its  heritage  are  concerned.  Tb^  male  accessory,  who 
has  not  similarly  wronged  his  Q'^u  fanuly,  is  naturally  liable  only 
for  the  damage  he  has  assisted  in  doing  his  neighbor.  Law,  whose 
province  is  not  morality,  but  damage,  has  distributed  the  penal- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  social  development. 
The  inequitable  moral  sentiment  has  been  developed  on  the 
lines  decreed  by  Nature.  No  doubt  the  sex  so  burdened  finds 
some  relief  in  denouncing  the  injustice,  but  that  cannot  alter  the 
fact.     And  is  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  ? 

Quiaqtie  patimur  suoa  matiea.  That  is,  one  cannot  escape 
his  ancestral  shades,  any  more  than  he  can  jump  off  his  shadow. 
In  the  last  century,  French  revolutionists  shattered  the  Madonna, 
but  with  more  fatal  superstition  set  up  in  her  shrine  an  effigy  of 
Nature.  This  "  She,  that  must  be  obeyed,"  showed  herself  "  red 
in  tooth  and  claw."  Many  a  so-called  '^  infidel,"  who  indulges  a 
belief  that  he  has  broken  continuity  with  a  superstitious  past,  is 
after  all  but  an  inverted  "  Salvationist."  He  has  transferred  his 
faith  from  Jehovah  to  "  Laws  of  Nature,"  and  his  method  of  re- 
form is  apt  to  be  millennial.  Some  angelic  Bradlaugh  or  Bellamy 
is  to  sound  a  trump,  a  lucifer  is  to  be  scratched,  and  puff !  away 
go  the  pomp  and  glories  of  this  wicked  world  !  The  survivals  of 
ancient  creeds  in  Helen  Gardener's  characters  are  faint  enough  to 
attest  the  large  culture  and  far  advance  of  the  mind  and  heart 
that  conceived  them.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  (p.  138)  :  ^<  His  morals  were  based  on  those  creeds. 
Well,  the  result  was,  the  moment  his  belief  in  dogmatic  religion 
was  shaken,  he  had  no  foothold.  Natural  morality  had  no  mean- 
ing to  him."  What  are  the  creeds  but  consecrated  transcripts  of 
natural  morality?  What  is  Nature's  morality  but  to  visit  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  to  make  the  innocent  suffer 
vicariously  for  the  guilty,  to  load  one  sex  with  the  heavier  share 
of  pain  for  all  forbidden  fruit  shared  equally  by  both  f '  Again 
(p.  124)  the  young  "hero"  of  the  story  says,  in  an  admirable 
letter : 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  almost  every  boy  thinks  first  of  these 
two   professions, —  War  and  Theology,  twins  we  have  inherited 
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from  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  past !  These  two,  who 
were  born  of  the  same  parentage,  and  are  destined  to  sleep  in 
the  same  grave!"  So  far  as  war  is  concerned,  it  would  rather 
be  strange  if  the  boy,  a  product  of  predatory  Nature,  should  not 
feel  the  embryonic  throbs  of  ape  and  tiger.  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  "  destined  "  ?  Is  this  Matthew  Arnold's  stream-of- 
tendency  deity  ?  Probably  this  optimistic  hope  is  born  of  faith 
in  man,  but  the  phrase  refers  to  a  dynamic  deity,  who  will  bring 
things  all  right,  whatever  man  may  do  or  leave  undone. 

Some  of  these  comments  may  appear   hypercritical,  and  they 
would  be  so  were  they  made  on  any  ordinary  work.     But  this  is 
an  extraordinary  work,  not  only  powerful  in  itself,  but  indicating 
a  reserved  force  in  the  author,  for  whose  future  an  older  worker 
in  the  vineyard,  remembering  his  own  mistakes,  may  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  a  parental  anxiety.     Let  her  accept  a  bequest  from 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  wasted  in  revolutionary,  what 
had  succeeded  as  evolutionary,  enthusiasm.     We  used  to  beat 
our  political  and  theological  scapegoats  into  the  wilderness,  leav- 
ing untilled  the  wilderness  itself,  to  return  its  savagery  steadily 
upon  us.      Rebelling  against  a  god  of  war  and  cruelties,  we 
euphemized  the  atrocities  in  Nature,  of  which  he  was  a  mild 
reflection.     Substituting,  after  the  Darwinian  daybreak,  natural 
for  supernatural  selection,  we  still  did  not  realize  that  both  are  to 
be  replaced  by  human  selection.     Nature  is  not  a  She,  any  more 
than   a  He,   but   a   morally   inanimate    It,  whose   impartiality 
between  serpent  and  dove,  conquered  by  the  farmer's  economy, 
lingers  u\  our  social  fields,  because  we  are  still  taught  to  bend 
before   Nature,  instead  of   bending  it.     Man's  business  is  to 
humanize  Nature.    Until  that  task  becomes  the  object  of  religion, 
the  first  day  of  creation  will  not  dawn.    And  meanwhile,  since 
we  must  all  for  a  time  be  workers  in  the  dusk  or  the  twilight, 
with  some   darkness  mingling  in  our  clearest  perceptions,  it  is 
well  before  suspecting  the  good   faith  of  others,  to  remember 
King  David's  question, "  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  "    Helen 
Gardener  is  remorseless  on  Dr.  Broadchurch :   he  is  untrue  to  his 
ordination  vows,  in  throwing  aside  what  he  does  not  like  in  the 
Bible.    "  The  final  appeal  of  any  orthodox  clergyman  must  be 
the  Bible."    That  is  bad  law  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
Greek  and  Russian  churches,  and  in  the  Church  of  England.   For 
my  part,  I   have  great  hope  in  Dr.   Broadchurch.       This  our 
author  will  regard  as  her  critic's  little  "  survival."      Be  it  so.     If 
she  can  only  believe  it  consistent  with  sincerity,  perhaps  her  next 
hero  will  not  be  so  hard  on  Phillips  Brooks  and  Heber  Newton. 
It  is  to  enlightened  woman,  unfortunately  not  yet  a  part  of  our 
political  and  ecclesiastical  machinery, —  to  the  one  disfranchised 
and  independent  class  left  us, —  that  we  must  look  for  the  moral 
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leaven  that  is  to  raise  the  world.  And  no  woman  of  our  time 
has  a  fairer  prospect  of  preparing  a  pure  leaven,  than  the  anthor 
of  this  brilliant  and  phenomenal  book.  But  where  shall  her 
leaven  be  hid  but  in  the  meal  of  existing  institutions  ?  And  why, 
oh  why,  when  the  leaven  begins  to  work  in  poor  Dr.  Broadchnrch, 
should  he  be  berated  for  not  becoming  either  all  leaven  or  all 
dough  ? 

MONCURE    D.    CONWAT. 


A  PROMINENT  SCIENTIST'S  AND  EDUCATOR'S  VIEW. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  book,  but  is  it  not  an  overstrained,  fancy 
sketch  of  possibilities  that  are  seldom,  if  ever,  realized  ? "  Such 
was  the  exclamation  of  one  who  had  been,  in  early  life,  familiar  with 
a  far  different  state  of  society,  in  which  he  had  met  enough  of  the 
manly  and  noble  to  impart  a  social  inspiration,  and  who,  in  his 
riper  years,  had  felt  so  keenly  the  antagonism  of  society  to  every 
generous  impulse,  as  to  shun  every  circle  in  which  this  social 
depravity  could  be  revealed.  He  sympathized  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Boyle  O'Reilly :  "  I  grow  rapidly  toward  complete  diislike 
of  the  thing  called  '  Society,  but  this  must  be  moral  rathet  than 
mental  development.  Society  is  a  barren  humbug,  fruitful  only 
of  thistles  and  wormwood."  ' 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  as  to  this  novel  was,  could 
this  be  true?  could  it  be  a  picture  of  any  portion  of  human 
society?  It  did  not  require  much  investigation  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  was  indeed  a  terrible  piece  of  realism, —  like  the  uncon- 
ventional pictures  of  Yerestchagin,  the  Russian  artist,  so  real  that 
its  fidelity  could  be  recognized  by  thousands, —  not  the  realism 
of  a  Zola,  but  the  realism  of  an  honest,  high-minded  American 
woman,  who  looks  upon  society  from  a  higher  standpoint  than 
that  of  conventional  literature,  and  conventional  ethics  and 
theology.  I  might  give  the  reader  records  of  social  depravity 
that  would  shock,  satiate,  and  disgust,  but  it  would  be  an  unwhole- 
some task, —  we  do  not  desire  to  approach  closely  any  form  of 
putrefaction.  May  we  not^hail  it  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
American  progress,  that  it  is  bringing  to  the  front  a  new  literature 
—  not  that  of  the  dominant  sex,  not  that  of  the  weaklings  of  the 
other  sex,  who  have  been  taught  that  intellectual  independence 
and  the  fearless  criticism  of  corrupt  society  are  entirely  un- 
womanly,—  but  that  of  women  who  know  how  to  plead  for 
justice,  and  who  look  upon  social  shams  and  falsehoods,  only  to 
pierce  them  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel. 

The  book  has  a  pervading  spirit  of  stem  conscientiousness, 
guided  by  the  equally  stern  spirit  of  modern  science,  which  toler- 
ates no  traditional  hypotheses,  demands  verification  for  everything 
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asserted,  and  prefers  the  verifiable  natural  history  of  to-day  to  all 
doubtful  records  of  the  past,  which  are  supposed  to  be  history. 
For  such  a  spirit,  theology  has  no  authority  and  no  such  chai*m 
as  it  finds  in  Huxley  and  Spencer,  who  represent  the  drift  of 
the  majority  of  cultivated  thought  to-day.  Before  that  drift 
everything  not  fortified  by  religious  education  must  give  way, 
and  the  church  itself,  when  this  scientific  iceberg  passes,  is 
chilled  to  the  heart  and  loses  its  power  of  self  assertion.  No 
longer  a  church  militant,  it  stands  feebly  on  the  defensive,  slowly 
surrendering  dogmas  which  in  former  times  it  was  death  to  doubt. 

That  educated  women  should  become  inspired  by  this  scientific 
spirit  was  the  foreseen  result  which  made  one  party  dread,  as 
another  hailed  with  joy,  the  higher  education  of  woman,  and  the 
demand  for  equality  with  their  brothers  in  all  human  rights. 

That  woman,  in  this  spirit  should  make  an  incursion  in  the  field 
of  literature,  and  should  assail  the  entire  social  fabric  in  the  spirit 
of  iconoclastic  science,  but  with  a  determination  to  right  all  wrong, 
was  obviously  inevitable,  and  in  this  novel  we  see  a  beginning 
of  that  sturdy  rebellion  against  conservatism  which  may  make  the 
novel  the  moral  leader  of  mankind,  leaving  far  behind  it  the  church 
and  thfe  university,  the  chief  office  of  which  is  to  preserve  the  moral 
stability  of  society  against  public  debasement,  and  also  against  all 
revolutionary  methods  of  honorable  progress. 

No  one  will  deny  that  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  did  more  than  all 
the  pulpits,  to  make  slavery  odious ;  and  as  it  seems  inevitable 
that  free  educated  woman  shall  labor  chiefly  for  an  ethical  pur- 
pose, as  her  great  life-work  heretofore  has  been  the  ethical  inspira- 
tion of  home,  may  we  not  hope  that  woman  shall  be  instrumental 
in  leading  mankind  to  a  higher  plane  by  the  charming  path  of 
fiction.  In  the  gloomy  power  of  Carlyle  and  the  theatrical 
splendors  of  Bulwer,  there  is  not  much  to  elevate  or  inspire  the 
reader  to  a  nobler  life.  The  personal  unworthiness  of  Bulwer 
taints  his  writings  —  his  virtue  is  artificial,  his  gold  but  polished 
pinchbeck. 

In  every  age  there  is  a  mass  of  sentiment,  opinion,  usage, 
fashion,  and  intolerant  prejudice  which  dominates  over  all  institu- 
tions and  persons.  Literature  becomes  its  expression.  But  ever 
and  anon  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  the  fearless  love  of  truth  rebel  against  such  enslave- 
ment, and  this  ever  recurring  struggle  of  brave  souls  against  the 
multitude  is  the  power  that  advances  mankind.  Every  move- 
ment inspired  by  an  ethical  sentiment  is  a  factor  in  that  process 
of  evolution,  the  majestic  onward  sweep  of  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  looking  downward  and  backward  from  our  present 
elevation  along  the  vast  inclined  plane  that  extends  toward  the 
beginning  of  an  undeveloped  humanity. 
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That  this  efflorescence  of  the  divine  element  in  man  shares  the 
fate  of  the  too  early  blossoms  of  a  capricious  and  uncertain  spring 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  puzzles  the  world's  theosophy. 
Why  was  it  that  the  founders  of  Christianity,  and  such  followers 
as  Hnss,  Savonarola,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and 
George  Fox,  and  the  leaders  of  thought,  such  as  Galileo,  Bruno, 
Roger  Bacon,  Telesio,  and  Campanella,  or  such  women  as  Hypatia, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Madame  Roland,  must  fall  before  the  vindictive 
hatred  of  cotemporaries,  who  were  our  ancestors^  has  been  asked  in 
vain ;  but  it  is  not  in  vain  to  remember  that  these  fierce  persecu- 
tors of  Nature's  nobility  were  our  ancestors,  and  that  the  blood 
inherited  from  tliem  has  not  entirely  changed  its  nature,  but  may 
inspire  a  similar  spirit  to-day  in  spite  of  centuries  of  ameliora- 
tion. 

But  a  nobler  literature  is  continually  rising  from  our  higher 
social  conditions,  overlaying  and  sinking  into  oblivion  the  im- 
mense accumulations  of  libraries,  the  mere  titlepages  of  which 
would  require  a  lifetime  to  read  them.  One  book  out  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  that  claim  our  attention  is  as  much  as  men  of  active 
and  efficient  lives  can  read ;  for  them  the  novel  is  superfluous ; 
but  in  the  leisure  moments  in  which  they  seek  rest  it  is  a  refresh- 
ing companion,  and  for  the  half  idle  class  it  is  the  chief  mental 
food.  How  important,  then,  that  the  novel  should  be  an  ethical 
teacher  —  that  it  should  come  from  those  who  have  an  earnest 
purpose,  and  not  from  those  who  write  merely  to  amuse  the 
reader  and  earn  an  income.  But  what  a  flood  of  fiction  is  con- 
tinually pouring  upon  us  I  A  single  novelist,  Jules  Verne,  said : 
"  I  am  now  at  my  seventy-fourth  novel,  and  I  hope  to  write  as 
many  more  before  I  lay  down  my  pen  for  the  last  time !  " 

Helen  Gardener's  novel  is  an  ethical  work,  —  not  a  set  of  specu- 
lative platitudes  about  duty  which  never  inspire  a  noble  resolu- 
tion, but  a  set  of  graphic  pictures  of  the  abominable,  in  contrast 
with  her  conceptions  of  manly  and  womanly  virtue.  We  may 
say  of  some  novels  in  the  language  of  Pope,  — 

%  **,  Vice  is  a  monster  of  that  horrid  mien, 

Which  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen, 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  tlien  embrace." 

But  no  one  will  endure,  or  pity,  or  embrace  the  vice  and  the 
heartlessness  portrayed  by  Helen  Gardener.  It  is  so  thoroughly 
detestable  that  to  one  unfamiliar  with  corrupt  and  hollow  life  it 
seems  almost  impossible,  and  reminds  us  of  the  wretched  criminal 
portrayed  in  Tolstof  s  last  novel.  The  father  who  corrupts  his 
son  and  expects  salvation  by  the  vicarious  atonement  of  theology, 
the  ambitious  and  pretentious  Harmon,  who,  without  a  particle 
of  religion,  expects  to  become  a  bishop  by  the  force  of  culture 
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and  social  position,  and  his  equally  heartless  and  artificial  mother, 
pus^zle  one  to  comprehend  their  moral  monstrosity.  To  the  inexpe- 
rienced, this  book  will  be  a  sad  revelation ;  to  the  vicious  classes 
which  it  portrays,  it  will  be  a  warning  that  they  are  observed  and 
scorned,  but  whether  it  will  give  them  a  blush  of  shame  may  be 
a  question. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scope  of  the  work  is  so  narrow 
that  she  portrays  only  the  consummate  hypocrite,  and  gives  no 
example  of  the  intelligent,  sincere,  heroic,  and  unselfishly  religious, 
reserving  all  the  virtues  for  her  agnostic  heroes.  Perhaps  she 
felt  that  as  the  Sunday-school  pattern  of  virtue  had  been  suffi- 
ciently exalted  and  extolled,  while  the  agnostic  class  had  been 
thoroughly  written  down,  justice  required  to  turn  the  tables  and 
exalt  those  who  have  been  borne  down  by  a  power  that  once 
persecuted  to  death,  and  of  late  persecutes  to  ostracism.  No 
doubt  she  felt  that  she  was  doing  justice  to  a  class  who  deserved 
vindication,  and  exposing  the  hollowness  of  a  pretended  piety. 

That  there  is  such  a  gilded  baseness  as  she  portrays,  no  one 
can  doubt  who  recollects  the  numerous  examples  of  defaulting, 
swindling,  forging  class,  who  have  worn  the  mantle  of  piety 
until  detected,  and  have  been  accepted  as  worthy  members  of 
the  church,  or  even  accepted  in  the  pulpit,  because  the  ideal  of 
religion  has  been  so  debased  as  to  demand  nothing  more  than 
profession  and  ceremonial  as  an  evidence  of  piety.  It  has  indeed 
become  so  much  more  interested  in  appearances  than  in  realities 
that  to  expose  and  describe  some  offences  has  been  accounted  as 
criminal  as  the  offences  themselves ;  and  the  terrible  outrages 
committed  upon  the  Indians  of  Alaska  have  been  concealed  by 
a  religious  society  as  their  contemplation  was  not  compatible  with 
its  sacred  refinement. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  alloyed  for  a  currency  —  so  has 
religion,  and  in  its  extreme  debasement  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  of  the  real  gold  in  the  coin  that  is  stamped 
by  authority.  The  nations  of  Europe  that  have  ever  lived  in 
war  with  each  other  and  now  bend  all  their  energies  to  inter- 
national homicide  have  no  more  just  claim  as  nations  to  the  title 
of  Christian,  than  the  Zulus  of  Africa.  Individuals  may  cultivate 
a  Christian  character,  but  the  church  as  a  churchy  which  sanctions 
and  sustains  war,  must  be  adjudged  a  gigantic  apostacy  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  founders  of  Christianity.  The  dogmatists,  whose 
religion  consisted  in  fighting  over  definitions  of  the  Trinity  and 
murdering  heretics,  suppressed  all  sincerity  and  truth  with  ail  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  of  social  persecution.  Thus  for  much 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  truth  and  honesty  have  been 
crushed,  and  hypocrisy  cultivated  with  all  the  skill  and  power 
that  governments,  churches,  and  colleges  could   command.     In- 
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tolerance  and  hypocrisy,  despotism  and  lying,  have  been  .in- 
separable twins  from  the  beginning  of  humanity.  They  flourish 
together,  and  they  will  die  together.  They  flourish  still,  and  the 
fearless  pursuit  of  truth  is  still  a  battle,  as  every  profoundly 
original  thinker  knows  too  well.  Truth  can  be  enthroned  only 
when  intolerance  dies,  and  the  best  work  for  humanity  is  the 
establishment  of  toleration.  We  must  learn  to  tolerate  and 
cherish  every  sincere  effort,  and  be  intolerant  only  to  intolerance 
itself  —  thus  reversing  the  habits  of  the  ages ;  and  a  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  to  respect  such  works  of  earnest  thinkers  as  this 
novel  of  Helen  Gardener  and  that  of  Tolstoi,  which  a  brutal  official 
ordered  out  of  the  mails. 

As  true  religion  has  been  so  industriously  crushed,  while  hypoc- 
risy was  so  vigorously  cultivated,  was  it  not  inevitable  that  hypoc- 
risy should  become  the  chief  element  in  the  strange  compound 
that  has  been  called  religion,  and  that  in  time  the  baser  metal 
should  be  taken  for  gold,  and  the  gold  become  an  almost  unknown 
material  ?  The  ideal  has  been  lost,  and  men  or  women  earnestly 
seeking  religion  are  often  cherishing  a  base  alloy  of  which  it  forms 
the  minor  portion  —  a  so-called  religion  which  is  pleased  to  re- 
gard relatives,  friends,  and  society  generally,  as  the  devil's  roast- 
ing pieces  in  the  next  world,  and  all  foreign  nations  as  food  for 
powder  in  this  world,  for  whom  the  powder  must  be  kept  dry,  and 
the  bayonets  sharp.  We  need  not  discuss  the  truth,  for  it  is  too 
evident  that  mankind  have  belonged  and  do  belong  to  the  order 
of  camivora ;  and  when  Helen  Gardener  suggests  that  the  military 
and  theological  professions  are  on  the  down  grade  to  extinction, 
and  must  go  together,  is  she  not  excusable  in  the  light  of  history, 
for  thinking  them  inseparable  twins,  and  will  not  this  graphic 
suggestion  stimulate  the  theologian  to  realize  that  he  has  been  and 
is  in  bad  company,  which  he  must  abandon  or  perish,  and  must 
return  to  the  simple  and  sacred  law  of  loving  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  that  the  neighbor,  however  distant,  is  a 
brother  ?  But  let  us  turn  from  the  gloomy  to  the  hopeful  aspect 
of  destiny. 

The  only  salvation  from  this  corrupt  condition  has  been  in  the 
perennial  freshness  of  Nature,  which  ever  struggles  to  maintain 
the  normal  type  and  refuses  to  transmit  by  heredity  the  acquired 
diseases  and  deformities.  The  forests,  the  flowers,  and  the 
human  race  defy  a  permanent  debasement.  The  Divine  Influx  is 
eternal,  and  that  limitless  power  with  wisdom  which  is  above 
and  beyond  all  that  we  know  and  imagine,  bears  us  onward  as 
surely  to  the  better  future  as  it  has  in  the  past*  The  myths  of 
antiquity  are  disappearing,  and  the  brassy  counterfeit  of  religion 
is  becoming  less  and  less  endurable  among  the  intelligent,  and 
the  hideous  portrait  of  the  worst  specimens  as  sketched  by  Helen 
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Gardener  may  help  to  accelerate  its  departure,  and  thus  be  a 
benefaction  to  that  pure  religion  of  which  perhaps,  with  larger 
experiences  in  the  future,  she  may  paint  a  pleasing  portrait.  With 
broader  studies  of  humanity,  by  the  methods  of  liberal  science, 
she  may  learn  that  history  has  been  enriched  and  our  ideals  of 
humanity  elevated  by  innumerable  lives  of  heroic  duty,  inspired 
by  the  example  of  the  Nazarene  teacher,  whose  wonderful  life,  so 
poorly  and  imperfectly  transmitted  by  the  traditional  records,  has 
ever  been  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the  noblest. 

J.  R.  Buchanan. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   WOMAN'S  NATIONAL 
LIBERAL    UNION'S    OPINION. 

**Is  This  Tour  Son,  my  Lord  ?"  touches  from  a  woman's  point 
of  view,  a  phase  of  the  social  question  that  has  too  long  been 
ignored.  The  Christian  world  has  accepted  the  idea  that  man  is 
less  culpable  for  the  same  vice  than  woman.  What  is  held  as 
supreme  degradation  in  her  is  looked  upon  as  a  venial  sin  in  him. 
The  church  has  been  the  great  exponent  of  morals,  in  accordance 
with  the  Biblical  teaching  that  man  is  superior  to  woman,  that 
^  she,  not  first  created,  was  first  in  sin  "  ;  that  ^  the  man  is  not 
for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man."  Genesis  and  Paul 
corroborate  each  other ;  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  are  alike 
upon  this  point  of  woman's  created  inferiority  and  original  sin. 

Having  accepted  this  doctrine,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  we 
find  two  codes  of  morals  extant  in  society,  the  lax  for  man,  the 
strict  for  woman,  with  diverse  penalties  attending  each  for  the 
same  infringement  of  the  moral  law.  But  whatever  the  form  of 
religion  or  secular  teaching,  the  laws  of  nature  still  reign  su- 
preme, and  through  their  violation,  man  himself  has  become  more 
degraded  than  woman  and  is  slowly  beginning  to  recognize  this 
fact. 

The  fall  of  Preston  Mansfield  through  the  temptation  of  an 
older  man  is  an  instance  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pages  of 
fiction.  Nor  is  his  father  an  isolated  instance  of  a  man  without 
moral  principle  where  his  sons  are  concerned.  The  history  of 
P*reston  is  that  of  thousands  of  young  men,  who  are  **  robbed  of 
themselves ''  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  and  rendered  depraved 
before  they  begin  to  know  the  meaning  of  life  to  themselves  and 
to  humanity.  We  learn  such  facts  from  history,  from  the  daily 
press,  from  confidential  disclosures  of  the  victim  himself. 

One  young  man  having  read  this  work  was  asked,  ^^  Do  you 
think  this  case  too  rare  to  be  useful  as  a  lesson  —  a  type?"  He 
replied,  ^  I  know  fully  fifty  similar  ones  in  my  college  alone. 
Men  may  deny  it,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  rarcP 
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Another  said,  "  If  I  had  read  that  book  ten  years  ago,  I  would 
have  been  a  different  person.  Most  of  us  are  pushed  to  the  devil 
before  we  know  it,  and  then  —  " 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it  I  Oh,  the  shame  of  it !  A  young  boy,  until 
he  learns  an  evil  lesson,  is  as  pure  in  thought  as  a  young  girl,  but 
he  is  not  as  readily  allowed  to  remain  so.  He  is  taught  both  directly 
and  by  implication,  that  vice  for  him  means  much  less  than  it  does 
for  woman ;  that  he  can  have  his  fling  while  young,  ^^  sow  his 
wild  oats,"  and  marriage  will  reform  him  into  a  desirable  husband 
and  father. 

This  remarkable  work  is  not  an  attack  upon  either  sex,  but  an 
attempt  to  show  the  result  of  conditions.  Her  pictures  are 
chastely  drawn,  and  some  of  the  finest  characters  in  her  book  are 
men.  Neither  does  she  fail  to  expose  the  petty  thought  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  women  whose  sole  aim  is  social  position ;  mothers 
whose  vanity  and  weakness  prove  as  destructive  to  sons  as  more 
gross  teaching  from  others. 

Helen  Gardener  is  heroic  in  thus  daring  to  openly  attack  chronic 
evils  that  church,  state,  and  society  have  so  long  fostered;  the 
good  influence  of  her  book  must  be  incalculable.  It  was  long 
since  recognized  that  only  when  wrongs  find  a  voice  do  they  be- 
come righted.  But  woman  through  the  ages  has  been  trained  to 
silence,  her  views  not  to  be  given,  nor  her  opinions  stated,  unless 
asked  by  man,  and  this  has  but  rarely  been  done. 

This  work  is  calculated  to  arouse  intense  opposition  from  older 
men  fettered  by  early  teaching  and  inherited  thought.  But  thou- 
sands of  young  men  will  gladly  receive  its  warning ;  the  moral 
hope  of  the  world  lies  with  them..  Let  a  young  man  become 
convinced  of  the  degradation  to  himself  through  an  immoral  life, 
and  he  will  hesitate  to  enter  it.  Let  him  but  realize  the  de- 
struction to  his  own  health,  happiness,  purity  and  self-respect 
involved  in  such  a  life  and  he  will  shun  it.  With  fuller  knowl- 
edge he  will  no  longer  delude  himself  into  a  belief  that  while 
woman  should  bring  a  'blameless  life  into  the  marital  union,  it 
is  right  for  him  to  seek  such  relation  while  steeped  in  vice. 
He  will  cease  to  believe  that  woman  cares  but  little  if  man  is 
vicious ;  that  she  looks  upon  herself  alone  as  dishonored  through 
illicit  relations,  or  that  she  thinks  marriage  with  her  betrayer  can 
give  her  a  respectability  that  he  himself  does  not  possess. 

He  will  discover  this  theory  to  be  entirely  false;  he  will 
realize  that  with  Minnie  Lane,  thousands  of  women  believe  such 
a  marriage  to  be  a  dishonorable  relation  ;  that  it  is  the  betrayer, 
and  not  his  victim,  who  has  lost  respectability.  This  book  is  a 
most  timely  and  important  one ;  she  has  dared  to  speak  the  truth 
and  herein  lies  the  vitality  and  power  of  the  work. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage. 


I 
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I  A  REPRESENTATIVE  THINKER  AMONG  WOMEN. 

*     **  There  are  questions  which  only  those  will  discuss,  who  to  some 
extent  have  raised  the  veil  of  life,  who  allow  that  no  human  institution 
j  is  so  holy,  as  to  out-top  the  sacred  right  of  human  reason,  to  probe  its 

I  foundations.    We  must  not  forget  that  the  emancipation  of  woman, 

I  while  placing  her  In  a  position  of  social  responsibility  will  make  it  her 

I  duty  to  investigate  matters,  of  which  she  is  at  present  assumed  to  be 

I  ignorant 

*'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  identification  of  purity  and  ignorance 
has  had  wholly  good  effects  in  the  past:  indeed  it  has  frequently  been 
!  the  false  cry,  with  which  men  have  sought  to  hide  their  own  anti-social 

j  conduct**  Kabl  Psabson. 

To  the  ordinary  man  no  doubt,  Helen  Gardener's  last  novel, 
entitled,  "Is  This  Tour  Son,  My  Lord?"  will  seem  to  touch  sub- 
jects of  which  the  yoang  better  remain  ignorant,  but  as  women 
become  more  thoughtful,  clear  sighted,  and  independent,  they 
will  see  that  the  stronghold  of  their  slavery  lies  in  our  social 
customs,  and  concentrate  their  forces  on  that  point.  The  un- 
equivocal and  pronounced  manner  in  which  refined,  cultivated 
women  have  already  from  t^e  to  time,  by  word  and  deed, 
attacked  the  tangled  problem  of  sex,  and  all  the  relations  that 
grow  out  of  it,  prove,  that  when  they  enjoy  the  same  freedom 
men  have  always  had  in  expressing  their  opinions,  they  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  pending  social  revolution,  or  they  will,  at  least, 
keep  abreast  with  those  men  who  seek  to  substitute  science  for 
emotion.  It  is  a  question  with  many  wise  people,  whether  the 
best  interests  of  society  can  be  better  served  by  unearthing  the 
abominations  connected  with  the  social  slavery  of  woman,  or  by 
concealing  from  the  young  all  but  the  most  beautiful  phases  of 
life,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  pre- 
serve their  innocence  and  trust  in  the  goodness  of  mankind. 

I  think  it  is  safer  in  these  matters  to  follow  the  pathway 
marked  out  by  the  wise  and  thoughtful  of  our  own  sex,  than  to  trust 
those  who  have  invariably  sacrificed  woman's  best  interests  to 
their  own  pleasure  and  convenience.  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  Fran- 
ces Wright,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  each  in  her  own  way 
I  lived  her  independent  life,  and  uttered  her  highest  thought  on 

whatever  subject  was  presented  to  her  mind.  Charlotte  Bronte, 
the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  made  her  heroine  attractive  without  the 
aid  of  wealth,  beauty,  or  position ;  she  lived  in  harmony  with  her 
own  ideal,  relying  wholly  on  her  own  judgment  amid  the  compli- 
cations of  a  dependent  position.  All  alike  taught  the  lesson  of 
individual  conscience  and  judgment  for  woman.  The  authors  of 
"  John  Ward,  Preacher "  and  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  have  shown 
themselves  equally  independent  on  questions  of  religion.  Mona 
Caird  in  her  magazine  articles  as  well  as  her  novels,  has  told  the 
world  what  she  thinks  on  social  problems,  so  plainly  as  to  shock 
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prudery  and  hypocrisy.  And  now  comes  Helen  Gardener,  who, 
in  one  small  volume  of  257  pageb,  portrays  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  hypocrisies  and  corruptions  of  our  present  civili- 
zation, and  probes  to  its  foundation  our  false  system  of  education, 
in  the  morals  of  the  church,  the  college,  and  the  home.  The  evil 
influences  that  surround  the  chief  character  at  school,  culminate 
in  a  vice  far  more  common  than  teachers  and  parents  would 
willingly  admit. 

In  revealing  these  pitfalls  of  corruption  each  writer  assumoR 
the  moral  responsibility  of  her  own  action. 

Helen  Gardener  thinks  it  is  for  the  protection  of  girls  and 
boys  alike  to  know  all  the  minor  vices  into  which  unhealthy 
passions  may  betray  them,  as  well  as  the  selfishness  of  which  men 
are  capable  in  their  dealings  with  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  This 
novel  will  prove  a  landmark  to  warn  the  unwary  from  dangerous 
ground,  and  will  unquestionably  have  the  beneficent  effect  the 
author  desires.  In  the  present  antagonistic  relations  of  the  sexes, 
girls  need  to  be  armed  at  all  points.  It  is  folly  to  say,  as  many  do, 
that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  men  and  women,  for 
our  laws  and  social  customs  all  show  the  contrary.  So  long  as  we 
have  one  code  of  morals  for  men,  and  another  for  women,  we 
cannot  have  harmonious  relations  between  the  sexes. 

The  religious  conscience  of  our  sons  should  be  trained  to  rever- 
ence the  mothers  of  the  race ;  to  extend  to  every  woman  they 
meet  the  same  consideration  they  desire  from  all  men  for  their 
own  wives  and  sisters.  True  chivalry  should  make  every  man  a 
protector  and  not  a  betrayer  of  girlhood  ;  then  will  real  friend- 
ships between  men  and  women  be  possible.  .  This  novel  is 
written  with  a  high  moral  purpose,  and  will  teach  the  young 
many  valuable  lessons.  Vice  is  not  painted  in  attractive  colors,  but 
all  its  most  odious  features  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Neither  is 
the  author  pessimistic  in  her  tendencies ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  her 
sketches  of  real  life,  noble  characters  predominate.  Maude 
Stone,  Harvey  Ball,  and  their  parents  form  a  charming  group, 
representing  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  Preston  Mansfield,  ^he 
weak,  good-natured,  but  vicious  hero,  who  had  sufficient  con- 
science to  poison  all  his  life  and  drive  him  to  a  violent  death  at 
last,  but  not  enough  to  give  him  the  necessary  strength  and 
decision  to  make  his  life  what  in  his  best  moods  he  desired,  is  in 
some  respects  no  uncommon  character.  He  is  a  type  of  far  too 
many  young  men  of  wealth,  position,  and  education,  and  his 
father  represents  a  large  class  of  parents,  who,  to  save  a  son 
from  his  vices,  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  neighbor's  daughter 
for  that  purpose.  Many  good  people  who  are  guided  by  principle 
in  most  matters  have  no  conscience  in  this.  Whatever  a  son's 
character  may  be,  most  parents  will  rejoice  that  some  pure,  lovely 
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girl  has  consented  to  be  his  wife;  and  if  the  young  man  has    •' 
wealth  and  position,  even  the  •  girl's  own  parents  will  rejoice  in    ', 
what  is  called  an  eligible  match,  and  join  with  complacency  in  ' 
the  general  congratulations  and  wedding  festivities. 

"  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?  "  is  distinctly  a  novel  which  has  a 
reformatory  object,  and  in  so  far  it  fails  as  a  work  of  art;  not  that  ^^ 
a  reformatory  object  renders  it  impossible  to  draw  a  real  picture  of 
life,  I  only  intend  to  say  that  the  feat  has  never  yet  been  per- 
formed.  So  far  in  literature  the  authors,  with  such  an  object,  have        , 
been  so  absorbed  by  their  idea,  that  they  have  quite  ignored  the   \ 
demands  of  art.    In  the  volume  before  us  one  can  see  the  able  a 
essayist,  and  the  clever  pamphleteer,  but  not  the  born  novelist. 

The  book  is  thrown  into  the  most  difficult  form  for  a  romance  '  y,j\ 
to  take,  for  the  story  is  told  by  one  of  the  characters.  Such  a 
method  needs  the  author  to  be  eternally  on  the  watch  tower,  or  . 
else  inconsistencies  will  creep  in.  At  times,  the  doctor  who  tells  '  ' 
the  story  is  quite  forgotten,  and  one  is  brought  back  to  the 
fact  only  by  a  violent  jog  of  the  memory.  An  "I"  appears, 
seemingly  without  a  noun,  and  at  last  in  despair  you  fix  it  on  the 
doctor.  How  he  comes  to  be  conversant  with  all  the  characters 
of  the  book  remains  to  the  end  a  mystery.  He  has  never  met 
Mrs.  Harmon,  yet  he  gives  his  readers  long  conversations  and 
correspondences  that  this  little  Boston  lady  has  with  her  intimate 
friends.  By  allowing  the  doctor  to  tell  the  story,  Helen  Gardener 
deprives  herself  of  that  usual  lofty  position  of  the  novelist,  an  all- 
seeing  and  all-knowing  providence.  Another  fault  is  throwing  so 
much  of  the  story  into  the  form  of  letters.  The  letters  of  real 
people  are  always  wanting  in  that  touch  of  individuality  that 
makes  acquaintance  easy,  and  the  letters  of  imaginary  folks  are 
indeed  intangible  things.  They  deprive  incidents  of  all  local  color- 
ing.  Mrs.  Harmon,  though  an  important  personage  in  the  book, 
nowhere  comes  near  us.  We  do  not  know  whether  she  was  tall  or 
short,  thin  or  plump,  awkward  or  graceful,  austere  or  gay.    We 

should  like  to  hAvA  ^nn^nT^terpd  the  )a^y  ity  rlnsft  qiif^y^.<>rR.  but  We 

must  content  ourselves  with  the  revelations  she  makes  of  herself 
in  letters,  which  show  her  to  be  an  ambitious,  unprincipled 
woman,  so  perhaps  the  author  thought  the  less  we  knew  of  her 
the  better.  The  characters  of  the  book  are  shadowy,  the  motive 
is  clear  cut  and  well  defined,  the  humanitarian  has  completely 
swallowed  up  the  artist.  Helen  Gardener  has  studied  her  ideals 
in  real  life,  but  her  characters  are  not  flesh  and  blood.  In  one 
point  this  book  is  a  blessed  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
modem  novel :  Helen  Gardener  recognizes  that  there  is  other 
love  than  that  existing  between  lovers.  The  most  living  and  at 
times  touching  scenes  are  those  where  Mr.  Stone  pours  out  his 
tender  father's  love  upon  his  idolized  daughter,  and  by  his  com- 
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passion  wins  her  confidence,  and  helps  her  to  break  her  engage- 
ment with  an  unworthy  man. 

Preston  Mansfield  seems  rather  an  impossible  character.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  he  has  lived  an  utterly  vicious,  vapid  life,  and  yet 
his  ideas  in  regard  to  women  are  of  the  loftiest  character.  Is  it 
not  a  certain  effect  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  that  the  higher 
emotions  become  dulled,  if  not  extinct  ?  This  is  the  price  paid  for 
licentiousness.     Low  living  and  high  thinking  are  incompatible. 

In  Fred  Harmon,  Helen  Gardener  hits  off  very  well  American 
aristocracy  and  the  requirements  of  good  society.  She  might 
give  Ward  McAllister  some  good  lessons  on  these  points.  The 
scene  between  Mr.  Stone,  Fred  Harmon,  and  Maude  is  well 
drawn.  Mr.  Stone  gives  Fred  Harmon  his  opinion  of  him  in 
particular,  and  his  set  in  general  very  plainly.  Yet  he  fails  to 
rouse  in  him  any  feeling  of  honor  or  shame,  but  when  they 
walked  past  the  Boston  aristocrat,  ^'Maude^s  sdft  silk  drapery 
caught  his  knees,''  it  roused  him  far  more  than  all  the  father's 
stern  words  of  reproach.  Men  are  so  emotional  in  all  that  con- 
cerns women !  They  use  no  reason,  let  alone  justice,  in  their 
relations  with  Eve's  daughters.  In  this  same  scene,  Mr.  Stone 
says  to  Harmon,  "  Do  you  know  why  you  love  Maude  ?  Because 
she  is  beautiful."  He  might  have  added.  You  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nobility  of  her  nature,  of  her  warm  affections,  her 
frankness,  her  sincerity,  and  her  truthfulness. 

Harvey  Ball's  letter  on  choosing  a  profession  is  very  good, —  in 
Helen  Gardener's  best  essay  style.  As  to  the  profession  of  the 
soldier,  we  must,  however,  remember  what  Rnskin  says,  **  That 
the  soldier  is  honored  not  because  he  is  ready  to  kiUy  but  because 
he  is  ready  to  die  for  his  country." 

Helen  Gardener  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  victims  of  her  own  sex.  For  the  contemplation  of 
a  heedless  world,  the  deeper  the  shadows  the  more  impressive  is 
the  view.  The  unrolling  of  the  dark  panorama  of  woman's 
experiences  may  shock  the  thoughtless  and  apathetic,  but  they 
never  can  be  painted  in  colors  too  sombre  for  the  facts  of  life. 
Women  know  more  of  men's  cruelty  than  they  can  ever  know  of 
each  other.  Silence  and  concealment  have  never  been  potent 
factors  in  reformation. 

This  book  is  full  of  subjects  for  thought,  and  could  furnish  an 
ethical  preacher  texts  for  a  lifetime,  and  no  character  in  the  book 
throws  out  more  truths  than  Mr.  Stone.  His  ideas  on  the 
training  of  children  to  self-control  and  independence  are 
worthy  a  veteran  educationalist  and  his  observation  of  the  facts 
of  life  are  shown  in  that  short  sentence,  "  Everything  holds  girls 
back  from  going  wrong,  and  pretty  nearly  everything  pushes  boys 
to  the  devil."    Young  men  will  never  place  a  fair  estimate  on 
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social  virtue,   so  long  as  leading  thinkers  openly  say,  "There 
must  be  two  codes  of  morals  for  men  and  women." 

There  is  nowhere  as  yet  in  real  life  any  true  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  woman's  position,  nor  that  worshipful  reverence 
befitting  her  as  mother  of  the  race. 

Elizabeth  Cadt  Stanton*. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC'S  VIEW. 

Near  the  close  of  a  day  in  the  early  June  of  1889,  that  was  so 
!  perfect  that  it  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  Paradise,  I  sat  in 

j  my  editorial  rooms  at  New  York,  weary  of  work  and  dreaming 

of  the  shady  glens,  and  green,  willow-fringed  meadows  of  the 
Mak-o-chee.  From  these  reveries  I  was  awakened  by  the 
musical  rustle  of  feminine  drapery,  and  wheeling  in  my  chair,  I 
saw  before  me  a  girlish  face  and  figure,  one  slender  and  graceful, 
and  the  other  not  only  beautiful  in  its  delicate  outlines,  but  so 
I  alive  with  expressions  of  sense  and   sensibility,  that  it  photo- 

graphed itself  upon  the  heart  through  that  instantaneous  process 
Nature  gave  us  long  in  advance  of  its  coarser  imitation.  The 
dark,  luminous  eyes  had  in  them  thought,  shadowed  with  pain,  as 
if  touched  with  the  reminiscence  of  suffering,  common  to  life- 
long invalids.  There  was  naught  else  in  my  fair  visitor  indicative 
of  ill-health.  Indeed,  the  full  ripe  mouth  told  a  story  of  its  own, 
especially  when  parted  in  a  smile  from  pearly  little  teeth.  In  a 
shy,  yet  frank  way,  always  so  winning  when  united  in  a  hand- 
some woman,  she  offered  me  her  little  hand. 

My  visitor  announced  herself  as  Helen  Gardener,  and  she 
tendered  me  some  of  her  work  for  publication  in  Belford. 

I  read  her  sketches,  and  was  charmed  with  them.  I  found  her 
a  genius.  There  was  not  only  freshness  and  originality  of 
thought,  but  a  felicity  and  a  facility  of  expression,  that  appeared 
in  a  most  delicate  touch.  There  was  just  enough  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  This 
j  quality  in  fiction  is  what  a  hazy  atmosphere,  or  even  a  mist,  is  to 

i  a  landscape.    "  Style  is  thought,"  said  the  French  critic.    N.  P. 

Willis  was  as  liappy  when  he  said  '<  peculiarity  of  style  is  disease. 
Like  the  pearl  in  the  oyster,  very  beautiful,  but  a  disease  all  the 
same." 
j  I  published  Helen  H.  Gardener's  sketches,  and  collected  after 

I  in  a  book,  they  met  with  decided  success. 

I  observed  that  this  charming  work  was  not  altogether  healthy. 
There  was  a  feverish  intensity,  and  an  inclination  to  assertions  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  otherwise  graceful  qualities. ,  The 
grievous  discovery  came  to  me  that  my  little  friend  was  a  furious 
reformer  from  an  agnostic  standpoint.    That  is,  one  who,  while 
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confessmg  to  the  fact  that  he  ]cnow8  nothing,  assumes  to  know  all, 
and  looks  down  upon  a  religious  believer  with  a  supercilious  com- 
miseration that  is  simply  exasperating.  Your  agnostic  of  to-day 
is  the  infidel  of  yesterday,  somewhat  refined  in  manner,  but  not 
improved  at  all  m  matter.  He  has  added  nothing  to  our  limited 
stock  of  knowledge,  nor  gained  a  particle  of  superior  information 
—  a  state  he  confesses  in  the  name  assumed.  He  is  the  dude  in 
science,  and  seeks  to  hide  under  an  air  of  indifference  the  coarse 
bigotry  of  his  predecessor,  the  infidel.  The  old  style  sceptic  was 
loud  in  his  denunciation  of  a  believer  in  divine  truth  as  a  fool  — 
your  agnostic  contents  himself  with  pity  for  the  idiot. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  a  betterment  of  our  condition  on 
earth  is  to  be  attained  in  an  enlargement  of  our  intellect.  Yet, 
why  a  boy  taught  to  spell  "  baker  "  will  be  less  liable,  when  half 
starved,  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  The 
orthography  is  excellent,  but  the  hunger  remains. 

This  holds  good  in  the  man  brought  up  on  books  that  contain 
the  wisdom  of  ages.  The  evil  impulses  implanted  in  our  nature 
are  not  lessened  by  such  knowledge.  On  the  contrary  it  stimu- 
lates,iand  renders  more  uncontrollable  the  evil,  selfish  nature  in 
us,  for  imagination  enters  to  make  the  beastly  passions  more  at- 
tractive. Our  first  parents  were  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
when  they  fell.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  more  refined  a  peo- 
ple become,  the  more  dissolute  they  are,  unless  restrained  by 
religion. 

In  no  instance  is  the  oft  quoted  line  of  ''  A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing  "  as  applicable  as  in  this.  And  it  is  the  more 
fatal  because  of  our  inability  to  have  greater  learning.  To  look 
at  man,  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon  his  intellect,  so  much  above 
the  lower  animals,  but  as  compared  to  the  endless  universe,  of 
which  he  is  less  than  an  atom,  pride  disappears,  and  the  humility, 
spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  takes  possession. 

We  know  nothing  of  creation  about  us,  we  know  nothing 
about  ourselves.  We  gaze  in  on  that  part  of  us  that  thinks, 
wills,  and  remembers,  called  mind  by  scientists  and  soul  by  theo- 
logians, and  are  amazed  to  find  that  we  know  as  little  of  that,  as 
of  the  material  world  about  us,  that  we  look  on  and  study. 

The  thought  of  endless  space,  or  of  eternity,  threaten  insanity, 
and  if  we  turn  from  these  to  more  familiar  things  about  us,  even 
the  blade  of  grass  beneath  our  feet  is  a  puzzling  mystery.  We 
have  stumbled  blindly  upon  the  effects  of  certain  laws  and 
proudly  claim  to  know  them.  And  these  are  all  material.  The 
spiritual  life  that  we  feel,  and  recognize,  indeed  know  as  well  as 
the  natural,  and  laws  of  the  material  is  in  fact  a  sealed  book.  All 
human  knowledge  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  When  a 
thing  happens  once,  we  call  it  a  phenomenon ;  when  it  occurs 
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twice  we  term  it  a  coincidence ;  wlien  it  comes  a  third  time  we 
entitle  it  a  law,  and  give  it  a  name.  That  is  all.  The  familiarity 
that  breeds  contempt,  also  breeds  confidence.  Thus  run  a  man 
too  near  the  phonograph  but  once,  without  a  supposed  explanation, 

I  that  does  not  explain,  he  would  go  to  his  grave  believing  it  to 

have  been  a  supernatural  event  and  is  it  not  ?  The  shrewd  inven- 
tor cannot  assure  us  through  any  information  that  he  possesses, 
that  every  sound  caught  up  and  held  for  reproduction  a  century 
hence,  is  not  a  special  manifestation  of  God.  He  will  sadly 
shake  his  head  and  say,  ^'  I  only  make  the  instrument,  I  cannot 

I  tell  you  what  it  is." 

I  The  man   who  orders  a  consignment  of  soap   and   candles, 

through  the  telegraph,  would  consider  one  a  crank  who  would 
j  stop  him  in  his  busy  little  life,  to  say,  that  he  had  witnessed  in 

I  his  order  for  soap  and  candles,  a  work  of  God  as  wonderful  as 

I  the  creation  of  a  world.   Yet  one  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  other. 

Hence  it  is  that  all  the  great  inventions,  that  have  so  benefited 
the  human  family,  and  upon  which  we  so  pride  ourselves,  were 
•  c  .  made  by  ignorant  men.  Poor  little  creatures;  we,  in  our  brief 
space  of  existence,  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  monkeys  Darwia  told  . 
us  we  came  from,  and  the  most  ridiculous  is  the  old  scientific  ape, 
who  solemnly  seeks  to  measure  God's  universe  with  a  packthread. 
We  paddle  about  in  the  shallow  waters  of  reason,  until  we  sud- 
denly plunge  into  fathomless  depths  to  perish. 

Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  well  to  be  wise  in  the  knowledge 
offered  us  from  the  garnered  storage  of  six  thousand  years  of 
little  mysteries,  what  is  there  in  such  information  to  control  our 
passions,  weaken  our  appetites,  or  make  us  kinder  to  each  other? 
Tliese  are  results,  that  in  religion  you  jump  on  so  savagely,  and 
cry,  **  But  your  religion  is  superstition,  a  dream.  It  has  no  war- 
rant in  reason,  no  support  in  history.  It  is  puerile,  childish,  and 
ridiculous."  Well,  this  last  may  be  true — recognizing  how  absurd 
I  am,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  all  my  belongings  are  of  the 
same  sort  —  as  for  the  so-called  reason  and  the  dull  picture  of 
history,  I  do  not  consider  them. 

From  whence  my  religion  came,  and  how,  and  whether  sensi- 
ble or  not —  I  only  know  that  it  is  here,  and  that  it  is  true.  The 
sense  of  dependence,  the  longing  for  aid,  the  hope  of  something 
yet  to  come,  purer  and  better,  are  born  in  us.  The  recognition  of 
God  is  a  part  of  humanity.  The  poor  ignorant  savage  hears  His 
awful  voice  in  the  thunder,  as  positively  as  does  the  bald-headed 
old  ape  of  an  agnostic  who  prates  about  "  evolution  "  and  "  the 
survival  of  the  most  fit."  But  it  is  the  Christ  that  is  in  us  which 
is  making  Christianity  conquer  the  world,  and  gives  my  church  its 
immortality. 

The  learning  of  the  world  is  naught  in  the  way  of  advance- 
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ment.  It  will  not  lift  one  a  hair^s  breadth  from  the  evils  of  our 
life,  bat  it  is  capable  of  harm.  When  one  turns  from  the  religion 
of  Christ  to  he  guided  only  by  the  so-called  learni^g^  one  lets  go/.  ,, 
of  the  only  hold  on  a  better  life,  and  deteriorates  rapidly.  The 
book  before  me  illustrates  this  painfully.  I  read  with  amazement, 
not  to  say  grief,  the  work,  in  which  no  trace  either  of  the  delicate 
fancy,  the  magical  touch  and  real  genius  that  made  ^^  The  Lady 
of  file  Club,"  the  "  Time-lock  of  our  Ancestors,"  and  other 
sketches  by  the  same  author,  so  fascinating. 

It  is  a  fierce  plunge  into  the  horrible.  It  has  not  even  the 
redemption  found  in  the  truth.  The  story  turns  on  an  impossible 
crime.  I  say  impossible,  for  admitting  such  a  cruel  wrong  as  that 
told  could  be  done  by  a  man,  it  becomes  simply  horribly  impossible 
in  its  being  done  with  the  knowledge  and  almost  in  the  presence 
of  the  son.  A  man  may  be  capable  of  crime  of  the  most  awful 
sort,  but  bad  as  he  is,  he  will  shrink  from  making  his  own  child 
a  participant  in  the  sin.  Said  the  late  Richard  Merrick,  of 
Washington,  after  a  successful  defence  of  John  Surratt :  ^<  I  know 
that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  innocent  of  any  participation  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln,  for  she  would  have  known  that  her 
son  was  one  of  the  assassins.  No  mother,  however  criminal, 
could  be  such  in  common  with  her  son."  While  upon  the 
bench  I  granted  a  divorce  to  every  wife  asking  it,  for  her  appear- 
ance in  court,  as  a  rule,  proved  her  incapable  of  being  a  wife, 
and  I  invariably  gave  the  custody  of  the  children  to  the  mother. 
She  might  be  a  bad  wife  and  yet  a  good  mother.  At  least  she 
is  the  only  mother  the  child  can  have. 

Again,  the  story  is  untrue,  for  the  author,  as  a  reformer, 
attempts  to  show  the  evils  of  superstition,  which  she  calls  reli- 
gion, and,  therefore,  deals  with  a  class.  Now  it  may  be  that  one 
deacon  of  a  church  may  commit  a  horrible  crime,  not  because  he 
is  a  deacon,  but  because  he  is  a  bad  man  ;  but  we  shrink  from 
the  assertion  that  all  deacons  are  criminals,  because  they  are 
deacons. 

The  saddest  part  of  it  all,  in  reading  this  dreadful  book,  is  that 
one  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  written  by  a  good 
woman.  It  is  an  earnest,  pathetic  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  weak 
and  innocent,  against  the  injustice  of  social  law  and  the  cruel 
despotism  of  public  opinion.  But  all  indignation  at  wrong  is 
lost  in  the  horrible  presentation  of  the  wrong  itself. 

Women  make  bad  reformers,  because  of  their  emotional  nature 
and  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  that  renders  them  bigots. 
Like  all  non-combatants  they  are  full  of  fight,  and  brook  no 
opposition.  Shielded  through  life  from  man's  contentions,  they 
are  bold  because  of  inexperience.  In  the  fierce  struggle  of  life's 
arena,  a  man  learns  that  blows  are  to  be  received,  as  well  as 
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given,  and  he  grows  cautious,  and  cunning  of  force.  Shielded 
in  the  home  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  by  fathers,  brothers, 
sons,  and  husbands,  'the  would-be  femalcL^reformer  is  of  the 
sort  told  of  by  the  poet,  "  He  laughs  at  wounds  who  never  felt 
afiiar."  These  feminine  hot-gospelers  will  not  seek  to  please, 
or  waste  time  in  attempts  at  persuasion.  In  the  presence  of 
such,  we  have  to  choose  between  being  choked  to  death  by  pep- 
pered truths  being  crowded  down  our  throats,  or  have  bayonets 
run  through  our  miserable  bodies. 

This  is  written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  with  the 
hope  that  the  ill-success  of  this  terrible  book  will  induce 
the  gifted  Gardener  to  leave  the  deodorizing  of  social  cesspools 
through  literary  efforts  to  the  male  Tolstoi's,  and  give  us,  as  she 
can,  sweet,  pure,  touching  stories  of  human  life. 

DoNN  Piatt. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CANADIAN 

SECULAR  UNION. 

The  novel  with  a  purpose  and  its  portrayal  upon  the  stage  are 
the  mightiest  implements  of  advanced  thought,  and  are  destined 
to  become  the  most  effective  methods  of  modern  reform.  Uncle 
Torres  Cabin  against  slavery.  Under  which  Lord  against  eccle- 
siasticism,  Mobert  Elsmere  against  orthodoxy,  are  now  joined  by 
la  This  Ymir  Son^  ray  Lord?  against  false  sexual  ethics  and  the 
vagaries  of  those  "  who  are  thorough  believers  in  religion  and 
who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  morality." 

The  faults  of  this  latest  purposeful  novel  are  those  incident  to 
its  class,  and  are  due  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  instruction 
without  lugging  it  in  and  of  intensifying  peculiarities  without 
caricature.  But  the  authoress  has  shown  much  skill  in  avoiding 
these  defects ;  and,  if  some  prominent  features  may  be  said  to  be 
unusual,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  represent  true  phases  of 
character.  Such  literary  faults  have  been  proved  to  be  effective 
for  reform,  and  are  hallowed  by  the  practice  of  Charles  Dickens. 
The  instructive  conversations  seldom  drag ;  and  the  love  episode 
and  closing  tragedy  furnish  a  sensational  coating  for  the  didactic 
pill. 

Those  will  be  disappointed  who  desire  to  have  the  eesthetic 
sense  entertained  with  minute  descriptions  of  nature's  aspects 
and  performances,  for  this  is  not  an  attempt  at  fine  writing,  but 
the  result  of  a  tremendously  earnest  impulse  to  give  to  the 
world,  by  plain  words  and  impressive  facts,  a  denunciation  of 
shams  and  oppressions.  It  is  so  well  written  that  one  does  not 
notice  the  style.  No  modem  novel  surpasses  it  in  the  art  of 
saying  what  it  has  to  say  without  attracting  attention  to  the  way 
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in  which  it  is  said.  It  is  a  book  in  which  every  word  means 
something.  No  pads  or  improvers  distort  the  natm'al  form  of 
expression  into  fashionable  literary  shape. 

The  merit  of  the  book,  above  all  else,  is  its  absolute  frankness ; 
the  plain  spoken  declaration  of  what  every  one  thinks  about  and 
nobody  speaks  of.  It  is  the  one  honest  book  of  the  day  that 
does  not  attempt  to  curry  favor^  offers  no  apologies  to  respect- 
able error,  advances  its  opinions  squarely  and  takes  its  stand  ^^ 
footed  for  needed  reforms.  The  sympathetic  reader  is  so  im- 
pressed by  this  element  of  heroic  candor  and  common  sense 
treatment  of  current  habits  of  life  and  thought  that  he  finds  the 
popular  terms  of  the  day  best  suited  to  its  praise. 

The  main  facts  of  the  story  can  be  verified  by  every  man  who 
knows  modern  society ;  and  its  most  startling  incidents  can  be 
paralleled  from  his  own  observation  or  information.  Its  lessons 
are  intelligible  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  chief  teaching  is, — 
that  morality  has  but  one  standard,  irrespective  of  sex  ;  that  what 
is  wrong  for  woman  is  wrong  for  man  and  that  what  is  right  for 
man  is  right  for  woman.  It  aims  to  show  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  separate  code  of  morals  for  woman  is  a  survival  of  man's 
tyranny  over  the  weaker  sex,  and  that  legal  disabilities  imposed 
upon  the  wife  and  lawful  mother  are  tokens  of  slavery.  A  second 
and  scarcely  less  prominent  motive  is  to  protest  against  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  "  new  theology."  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
modern  science  has  disproved  all  the  dogmas'  which   distinguish  ^ 

Christianity  from  Natural  Religion,  it  heaps  merited  scorn  upon 
those  who,  by  giving  new  meanings  to  old  words,  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  temporal  advantages  of  a  faith  wounded  unto  death.  It 
rightly  points  out  the  moral  injury  caused  by  the  "  reconcilers  " 
and  "  trimmers  "  who,  by  example,  inculcate  insincerity  and  sub- 
terfuge, and  thus  hinder  the  progress  of  Naturalism. 

RoBEBT  C.  Adams. 
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i  A  DISCIPLE       The     hunger    for   truth ;  the    quenchless  desire  to 

I  obtain  knowledge,   to  catch  and  interrogate  the  vague 

I  OF  phantoms  of  facts  which  float  but  dimly  before  the  intel- 

lectual vision;  to  satisfy  the  deathless  craving  of  the  soul; 
SCIENCE,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  Nature, — such  are  the  innate 
longings  which  fill  the  soul  and  fire  the  brain  of  earth^s 
great  prophets  and  pioneers  in  science.  The  recluse  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  abandoned  the  frivolity  of  life  and  withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  hop- 
ing by  a  life  of  deprivation  to  insure  eternal  bliss,  was  not  the  lofty  soul 
he  has  been  painted.  His  promptings  were  selfish;  his  course  that  of  a 
coward.  In  bold  antithesis  stand  the  lives  of  two  great  modem  disciples 
of  science,  Charles  Darwin  and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  who  renounced 
the  comforts  of  home  life,  the  companionship  of  congenial  spirits,  the 
pleasures  of  social  life,  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  and  the  pursuit  of 
popularity  and  contemporaneous  renown,  for  years  of  privation  *neath  the 
burning  suns  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  they  might  happily  demonstrate  a 
truth  which  they  suspected,  though  well  they  knew  that  its  demonstra- 
tion would  cover  them  for  a  time  with  obloquy;  that  ridicule,  misrepre- 
sentation, calumny,  and  social  ostracism  would  follow  them  if  they 
succeeded  in  proving  the  great  theory  of  evolution,  of  which  Buffon,  St. 
Hilaire  and  Erasmus  Darwin  had  caught  vague  glimpses,  and  which 
Lamarck  had  foreshadowed,  but  which  was  so  foreign  to  the  accepted 
views  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  conservatism  of  the  age  as  to 
'  necessarily  encounter  furious  opposition,  and  the  scornful  contempt  or 

fierce  anathemas  of  those  leaders  to  whom  the  masses  look  for  a  cue. 
Yet  fronting  the  severe  privations  and  well  known  perils  on  the  one 
hand,  and  expecting  the  common  fate  of  truths,  prophets,  pioneers,  and 
torchbearers,  they  went  forth,  led  only  by  a  great  yearning  to  demonstrate 
a  new  truth,  desiring  only  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  having  helped  the 
world  to  a  broader  vision  by  contributing  to  its  store  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Of  the  life  of  Charles  Darwin,  so  long  sneered  at  by  the  religious 
and  fashionable  world,  but  now  justly  revered  by  the  scholarship  of 
Christendom,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
well  known,  and  gains  in  glory  as,  step  by  step,  the  intellectual  world 
rises  to  the  acceptation  of  the  truths  he  presented.  That  of  his  friend 
and  co-laborer.  Dr.  Wallace,  though  not  so  well  known,  because  he  i.s 
still  with  us,  and  because  he  has  ever  sought  to  hold  the  truth  between 
himself  and  the  world,  is  rich  in  interest  and  instruction.  Bom  in  Usk, 
in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1822,  he  early  evinced  a 
passion  for  everything  relating  to  natural  history.  Aside  from  his  gen- 
eral education,  he  received  special  education  in  architecture  and  survey- 
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!ng,  as  ft  was  deemed  advisable  for  him  to  follow  one  of  these  pursuits. 
His  soul,  however,  was  not  in  his  studies  ;  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  so 
his  heart  turned  to  Nature.  Her  storehouse  of  hidden  wealth,  her  mys- 
teries treasured  since  creation's  dawn,  her  sphinx  face  cast  over  him  an 
irresistible  spell.  At  her  feet  he  bowed.  To  gain  from  her  clues  and 
hints  which  might  flood  light  on  the  great  question  of  the  ages,  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  mission.  In  1845,  he  discarded  his  special  studies, 
and  gave  himself  entirely  to  tlie  investigation  of  natural  history.  In 
1848,  we  find  him  patiently,  tirelessly,  earnestly  searching  for  new  light 
in  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and 
Negro  rivers,  an  adventure  abounding  in  great  peril,  and  offering  no  in- 
ducements which  to  the  ordinary  mind  would  compensate  for  its 
hardships,  to  say  nothing  of  its  dangers.  Here  we  find  him  studying 
the  mysteries  of  life.  The  torrid  sun  beats  upon  his  head.  Fever 
threatens  him.  Serpents,  vipers,  scorpions,  venomous  insects,  and 
reptiles  seem  omnipresentb  The  flora  is  charged  with  poison.  Every 
step  taken  is  fraught  with  perils.  He  wavers  not.  For  four  years 
we  find  this  disciple  of  science  dwelling  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  South  America,  haunting  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  wandering 
through  forest  and  jungle,  collecting  specimens  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  which  promised  to  throw  light  on  the  great  problem  he  was  unrav- 
elling. This  rare  collection  was  almost  entirely  lost  at  sea.  In  1852,  he 
returned  to  England  and  published  his  "  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and 
Negro  Rivers.**  This  work  was  followed  by  a  scientific  treatise  entitled 
**  Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazon  and  their  Uses."  Not  satisfied  with  his 
investigations  he  embarked  for  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  he  spent 
eight  years  of  persistent  tolL  It  was  during  this  time  that  Charles 
Darwin  was  industriously  pursuing  the  same  object  in  foreign  lands. 
Unknown  to  each  other,  these  great  workers  were  patiently  collecting 
data,  and  making  observations  of  inestimable  value  to  science,  and 
against  which  the  missiles  of  their  antagonists  were  to  fall  powerless. 
In  1858,  Mr.  Wallace  embodied  the  result  of  his  investigation  with  his 
deductions  in  a  comprehensive  essay  on  **  The  Tendency  of  Varieties  to 
depart  from  their  Original  Type."  This  paper  was  forwarded  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  to  be  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  July,  1858.  At 
the  same  meeting  was  read  Mr.  Darwin's  paper  on  ^*  The  Tendency  of 
Species  to  Form  Varieties."  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coinci- 
dences in  the  history  of  scientific  thought.  Two  thinkers  patiently  labor- 
ing amid  the  fertile  and  fruitful  regions  of  the  earth,  widely  removed 
from  each  other,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  forward  their  views,  which 
are  simultaneously  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  a  scientific  society  of 
which  they  are  members.  In  the  history  of  invention  these  coincidences 
have  been  very  frequent.  In  scientific  discoveries  they  have  not  been 
rare,  but  I  know  of  no  other  instance  so  striking  as  the  above. 

On  his  return  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  1862,   Mr.  Wallace 
brought  with  him  more  than  eight  thousand  birds,  and  over  one  hun- 
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dred  thousand  etymological  specimens,  the  classifying  and  arranging  of 
which  occupied  much  of  his  attention  for  several  years.  In  1860,  he 
published  in  two  volumes  his  remarkable  scientific  work,  *'  The  Malay 
Archipelago.*'  A  year  later  his  **  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,"  appeared.  This  was  followed  by  **  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,"  published  in  1876.  "  Tropical  Nature,"  1887, 
*' Island  Life,"  1880,  and  «' Land  Nationalization,"  in»1882.  But  his 
most  recent  effort  entitled  *' Darwinism,"  published  in  1889,  is  unques- 
tionably destined  to  be  his  most  popular  scientific  contribution,  as  here, 
in  the  compass  of  something  less  than  five  hundred  pages,  he  outlines 
the  theory  of  evolution  w^ith  such  force  and  clearness  as  to  be  readily 
grasped  by  the  popular  mind,  and  while  at  all  times  strictly  scientific, 
it  abounds  in  striking  illustrations  which  add  to  its  interest  and  serve 
to  emphasize  the  more  abstract  thoughts.  Unlike  many  scientists  whose 
lives  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  in  a  special  branch  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, Dr.  Wallace  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  social  problems.  All 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  have  challenged  his  earnest 
consideration,  and  though  I  cannot  agree  with  many  of  his  views  as  to 
the  best  measures  for  remedying  our  present  social  ills,  I  recognize  in 
them  the  single  desire  to  elevate  and  ennoble  humanity,  to  increase  the 
happiness  and  minify  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  masses,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  aim  of  all  true  philanthropists  and  humanitarians.  In  regard 
to  another  life  Dr.  Wallace  holds  decided  views.  With  the  commendable 
spirit  of  a  true  scientist,  he  has  exhaustively  investigated  the  remarkable 
psychic  phenomena  which  the  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed.  In  this 
respect,  his  course  is  in  bold  contrast  with  tliat  of  Professor  Huxley, 
whom  Dr.  Wallace  vainly  sought  to  deeply  interest  in  these  questions, 
but  who  chose  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  as  unworthy  of  his  time,  and 
who  since  has  volunteered  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena, 
which,  to  every  psychic  investigator,  is  at  once  as  ridiculously  absurd  as 
his  attitude  toward  psychical  investigation  has  been  unscientific.  Dr. 
Wallace  believes  most  profoundly  in  another  life.  To  him  this  brief  span 
is  merely  the  prelude  to  a  life  of  eternal  progress.  In  a  noteworthy 
address  delivered  in  1887,  he  describes  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  result 
in  the  event  of  materialism  being  universally  accepted  by  humanity. 

**  If  all  men  without  exception  ever  come  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
life  beyond  this,  if  children  are  all  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  only 
happiness  they  can  ever  enjoy  will  be  upon  this  earth,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  condition  of  man  would  be  altogether  hopeless,  because 
there  would  cease  to  be  any  adequate  motive  for  justice,  for  truth,  for 
unselfishness,  and  no  sufilcient  reason  could  be  given  to  the  poor  man, 
to  the  bad  man,  or  to  the  selfish  man,  why  he  should  not  systematically 
seek  his  own  personal  welfare  at  the  cost  of  others. 

**  The  well-being  of  tho  race  in  the  distant  future,  set  before  us  by  some 
philosophers,  would  not  certainly  influence  the  majority  of  men,  more 
especially  as  the  universal  teaching  of  science  is,  that  the  entire  race, 
with  the  world  it  inhabits,  must  sooner  or  later  co^ne  to  an  end.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  that  noble  ideal  of  many  philoso- 
phers, would  never  be  admitted  as  a  motive  for  action  by  those  who  are 
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seeking  their  own  personal  welfare.  The  scoffing  question,  What  has 
posterity  done  for  us  ?  which  inlluences  many  men  even  now,  would 
then  he  thought  to  justify  universal  self  seeking,  utterly  regardless  of 
what  might  happen  to  those  who  come  afterwards.  Even  now,  notwith- 
standing the  hereditary  influences,  the  religious  helief,  and  religious 
training  in  which  our  characters  have  been  molded,  selfishness  is  far  too 
prevalent.  When  these  influences  cease  altogether,  when  under  total 
incredulity,  and  with  no  influences  whatever,  leading  men  to  self-devel- 
opment as  a  means  of  permanent  happiness,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
that  might  alone  would  constitute  right,  that  the  weakest  would  always 
and  inevitably  go  to  the  wall,  and  that  the  unbridled  passions  of  the 
strongest  and  most  selfish  men  would  dominate  the  world.  Such  a 
hell  upon  earth  as  would  thus  be  brought  about,  will  happily  never 
exist,  because  it  would  be  founded  upon  a  falsehood,  and  because  there 
are  causes  now  at  work  which  forbid  the  disbelief  in  man's  spiritual 
nature  and  his  continued  existence  after  death.'' 

In  '*  Darwinism  "  Dr.  Wallace  boldly  takes  issue  with  the  material- 
istic thinkers  among  his  brother  evolutionists.  So  important  is  his 
position,  and  so  ably  arer  his  views  set  forth,  that  I  quote  at  length  from 
the  last  chapter  of  the  above  work,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  claims  the  assumption  of  the  materialistic  hypothesis  more  untenable 
and  unworthy  of  acceptation  by  scientists,  than  the  higher  view  of 
creation  which  maintains  that  around  the  physical  world  is  a  spiritual 
universe,  ever  acting  on  matter  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  life. 

'*  The  special  faculties  we  have  been  discussing,  clearly  point  to  the 
existence  in  man  of  something  which  he  has  not  derived  from  his 
animal  progenitors — something  which  we  may  best  refer  to  as  being  of 
a  spiritual  essence  or  nature,  capable  of  progressive  development  under 
favorable  conditions.  On  the  hypothesis  of  this  spiritual  nature,  super- 
added to  the  animal  nature  of  man,  we  are  able  to  understand  much 
that  is  otherwise  mysterious,  or  unintelligible,  in  regard  to  him,  espe- 
ciallv  the  enormous  influence  of  ideas,  principles,  and  beliefs,  over  his 
whole  life  and  actions.  Thus  alone  we  can  understand  the  constancy  of 
the  martyr,  the  unselfishness  of  the  philanthropist,  the  devotion  of  the 
patriot,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  and  the  resolute  and  perseveHng 
search  of  the  scientific  worker  after  Nature's  secrets.  Thus  we  may 
perceive  that  the  love  of  truth,  the  delight  in  beauty,  the  passion  for 
justice,  and  the  thrill  of  exultation  with  which  we  hear  of  any  act  of 
courageous  self-sacrifice,  are  the  workings  within  us  of  a  higher  nature, 
which  has  not  been  developed  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  material 
existence. 

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged  that  the  admitted  continuity  of  man's 
progress  from  the  brute  does  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  new 
causes,  and  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  sudden  change  of  nature 
which  such  introduction  would  bring  about  The  fallacy  as  to  new 
causes  involving  any  breach  of  continuity,  or  any  sudden  or  abrupt 
change,  in  the  effects,  has  already  been  shown;  but  we  will  further 
point  out  that  there  are  at  least  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
organic  world,  when  some  new  cause  or  power  must  necessarily  have 
come  into  action.  ' 

*^  The  first  stage  is  the  change  from  the  inorganic  to  organic,  when 
the  earliest  vegetable  cell,  or  the  living  protoplasm  out  of  which  it 
arose,  first  appeared.  This  is  often  imputed  to  a  mere  Increase  of 
complexity  of  chemical  compounds;  but  increase  of  complexity  with 
consequent  instability,  even  if  we  admit  that  it  may  have  produced 
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protoplasm  as  a  chemical  compound,  could  certainly  not  have  produced 
living  protoplasm  —  protoplasm  which  has  the  power  of  growth  and  of 
reproduction,  and  of  that  continuous  process  of  development  which  hajs 
resulted  in  the  marvellous  variety  and  complex  organization  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  in  all  this,  something  quite  beyond 
and  apart  from  chemical  changes,  however  complex ;  and  it  has  been  well 
said  that  the  first  vegetable  cell  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  possessing 
altogether  new  powers  —  that  of  extracting  and  fixing  carbon  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere,  that  of  indefinite  reproduction,  and, 
still  more  marvellous,  the  power  of  variation,  and  of  reproducing  those 
variations  till  endless  complications  of  structure  and  varieties  of  form 
have  been  tlie  result.  Here,  then,  we  have  indications  of  a  new  power 
at  work,  which  we  may  term  vitality,  since  it  gives  to  certain  forms  of 
matter  all  those  characters  and  properties  which  constitute  life. 

^'The  next  stage  is  still  more  marvellous,  still  more  completely  beyond 
aU  possibility  of  explanation  by  matter,  its  laws  and  forces.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  sensation,  or  consciousness,  constituting  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Here  all  idea 
of  mere  complication  of  structure  producing  the  result  is  out  of  the 
question^  We  feel  it  to  be  altogether  preposterous  to  assume  that  at  a 
certain  stage  of  complexity  of  atomic  constitution,  aud  as  a  necessary 
result  of  that  complexity  alone,  an  ego  should  start  into  existence,  a 
thing  that  feels,  that  is  conscious  of  its  own  existence.  Here  we 
have  the  certainty  that  something  new  has  ariseik,  a  bein^  whose 
nascent  consciousness  has  gone  on  increasing  in  power  and  dehniteness 
till  it  has  culminated  in  the  higher  animals.  No  verbal  explanation,  or 
attempt  at  explanation  —  such  as  the  statement  that  life  is  the  result  of 
the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm,  or  that  the  whole  existing 
organic  universe  from  the  amseba  up  to  man  was  latent  in  the  fire-mist 
from  which  the  solar  system  was  developed  —  can  afford  any  mental 
satisfaction,  or  help  us  in  any  way  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

*^  The  third  stage  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  existence  in  man  of  a  number 
of  his  most  characteristic  and  noblest  faculties,  those  which  raise  him 
farthest  above  the  brutes,  and  open  up  possibilities  of  almost  indefinite 
advancement.  These  faculties  could  not  possibly  have  been  developed 
by  means  of  the  same  laws  which  have  determined  the  progressive 
development  of  the  organic  world  in  general,  and  also  of  man^s  physical 
organism.  These  three  distinct  stages  of  progress  from  the  inorganic 
world  of  matter  and  motion  up  to  man,  point  clearly  to  an  unseen 
universe  —  to  a  world  of  spirit,  to  which  the  world  of  matter  is  alto- 
gether subordinate. 

**To  this  spiritual  world  we  may  refer  the  marvellously  complex  forces 
which  we  know  as  gravitation,  cohesion,  chemical  force,  radiant  force, 
and  electricity,  without  which  the  material  universe  could  not  exist  for 
a  moment  in  its  present  form,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  since  without  these 
forces,  and  perhaps  others  which  may  be  termed  atomic,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  matter  itself  could  have  any  existence.  And  still  more  surely 
can  we  refer  to  it,  those  progressive  manifestations  of  Life  in  the  vege- 
table, the  animal,  and  man — which  we  may  classify  as  unconscious,  con- 
scious, and  intellectual  life,  and  which  probably  depends  upon  different 
degrees  of  spiritual  influx.  I  have  already  shown  that  this  involves  no 
necessary  infraction  of  the  law  of  continuity  in  physical  or  mental  evo- 
lution ;  whence  it  follows  that  any  difficulty  we  may  find  in  discriminat- 
ing the  inorganic  from  the  organic,  tlie  lower  vegetable  from  the  lower 
animal  organisms,  or  the  higher  animals  from  the  lowest  types  of  man, 
has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question.  This  is  to  be  decided  by  show- 
ing that  a  change  in  essential  nature  [due,  probably,  to  causes  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  the  material  universe]  took  place  at  the  sev- 
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era!  stages  of  progress  which  I  have  indicated  ;  a  change  which  may  be 
none  the  less  resJ  because  absolutely  imperceptible  at  its  point  of  origin, 
as  is  tlie  change  that  takes  place  in  the  curve  in  which  a  body  ds  moving 
when  the  appScation  of  some  new  force  causes  the  curve  to  be  slightly 
altered.  Those  who  admit  my  interpretation  of  the  evidence  now 
adduced  —  strictly  scientific  evidence  in  its  appeal  to  facts,  which  are 
clearly  what  ought  not  to  be  on  the  materialistic  theory —  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  as  not  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  as  dependent  on  those  fundamental 
laws  and  causes,  which  furnish  the  very  materials  for  evolution  to  work 
with.  They  will  also  be  relieved  from  the  crushing  mental  burden  im- 
posed upon  those  who —  maintaining  that  we,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Nature,  are  but  products  of  the  blind  eternal  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
believing  also  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  sun  will  lose  his  heat, 
and  all  Ufe  on  the  earth  necessarily  cease  —  have  to  contemplate  a  not 
very  distant  future  in  which  all  this  glorious  earth  which  for  untold  mil- 
lions of  years  has  been  slowly  developing  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  to 
culminate  at  last  in  man,  shall  be  as  if  it  had  never  existed  ;  who  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  all  the  slow  growths  of  our  race  struggling 
towards  a  higher  life,  all  the  agony  of  martyrs,  all  the  groans  of  victims, 
all  the  evil  and  misery  and  undeserved  suffering  of  the  ages,  all  the 
struggles  for  freedom,  all  the  efforts  towards  justice,  all  the  aspirations 
for  virtue  and  the  well-being  of  humanity,  shall  absolutely  vanish,  and, 
^like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.' 

^^ As  contrasted  with  this  hopeless  and  soul-deadening  belief,  we,  who 
accept  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  can  look  upon  the  universe  as 
a  grand  consistent  whole,  adapted  In  all  its  parts  to  the  development  of 
spiritual  beings,  capable  of  indefinite  life  and  perfectibility.  To  us, 
the  whole  purpose,  the  only  raiaon  d'etre  of  the  world  —  with  all  its 
complexities  of  physical  structure,  with  its  grand  geological  progress, 
the  slow  evolution  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the  n\ti- 
mate  appearance  of  man —  was  the  development  of  the  human  spirit  in 
association  with  the  human  body.  From  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  man 
—  the  man  himself —  is  so  developed,  we  may  well  believe  that  this  is 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  best  way  for  its  development ;  and  we  may  even 
see  in  what  is  usually  termed  *  evil'  on  tlie  earth,  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  its  growth.  For  we  know  that  the  noblest  faculties  of 
man  are  strengthened  and  perfected  by  struggle  and  effort ;  it  Is  by  un- 
ceasing warfare  against  physical  evils,  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
danger  that  energy,  courage,  self-reliance,  and  industry  have  become^ the 
common  qualities  of  the  northern  races  ;  it  is  by  the  battle  with  moral 
evil  in  all  its  hydra-headed  forms,  that  the  still  nobler  qualities  of  justice, 
and  mercy,  and  humanity,  and  self-sacrifice  have  been  steadily  increasing 
in  the  world.  Beings  thus  trained  and  strengthened  by  their  surround- 
ings, and  possessing  latent  faculties  capable  of  such  noble  development, 
are  surely  destined  for  a  higher  and  more  permanent  existence  ;  and  we 
may  confidently  believe  with  our  greatest  living  poet — 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 
Bat  iron  dug  from  central  f^loom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  batlis  of  bisRing  tears, 
And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.' 

"We  thus  find  that  the  Darwinian  theory,  even  when  carried  out  to  its 
extreme  logical  conclusion,  not  only  does  not  oppose,but  lends  a  decided 
support,  to  a  belief  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  It  shows  us  how 
man's  body  may  have  been  developed  from  that  of  a  lower  animal  form 
under  the  law  of  natural  selection  ;  but  it  also  teaches  us,  that  we  pos- 
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sess  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  which  could  not  have  been  so  de* 
veloped,  but  must  liave  had  another  orijjin  ;  and  for  this  origin  we  can 
only  find  an  adequate  cause  in  the  unseen  universe  of  Spirit." 

Such  is  the  profound  conviction  of  one  of  the  foremost  living  natural- 
ists ;  a  man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation,  demonstra- 
tion, and  elucidation  of  truth  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.  It  is  seldom 
we  meet  with  a  scientist  who  has  thought  deeply  along  so  many  channels, 
and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  the  three  subjects  to  which 
he  has  given  his  profoundest  thought, — evolution,  psychic  and  spiritual 
research,  and  the  social  and  industrial  problems,  are  the  three  themes 
which  are  challenging  the  best  thought  of  our  age  to-day. 
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WHAT  ARE  PHANTASMS,  ANl)  WHY  DO  THEY 

APPEAR? 


BY  ALFKED  KU8SELL  WALLACE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


The  theories  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  Society  fbr  Psychical  Research  in. 
order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  phantasms  or  apparitions 
of  various  kinds,  are  all  founded  on  telepathy,  or  thought- 
transference,  the  facts  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
a  long  series  of  experiments.  It  is  found  that  many  persons 
are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  the  thoughts  or  will-powers  of 
others,  and  are  able  to  reproduce,  more  or  less  closely,  any 
definite  mental  images  sought  to  be  conveyed  to  them.  It 
is  urged  that  those  who  experience  phantasmal  sights  or 
sounds  are  a  kind  of  thought-readers,  and  are  so  powerfully 
affected  by  the  thoughts  of  friends  who  are  in  certain  excita- 
ble mental  states  or  physical  crises,  especially  at  periods  of 
imminent  danger  or  when  at  the  point  of  death,  as  to  exter- 
nalize those  thoughts  in  visual. or  auditory  hallhcinations 
either  in  the  waking  state  or  as  unusually  vivid  dreams. 

This  telepathic  theory  is  held  to  receive  strong  support,  and 
in  fact  to  be  almost  proved,  by  the  curious  phenomena  of 
the  doubles,  or  phant^wras,  of  living  persons  being  seen  by 
certain  sensitive  friends,  when  those  persons  strongly  will 
that  they  shall  be  so  seen.  Such  are  the  cases  of  a  friend 
appearing  to  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  at  a  time  when  this  friend 
had  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  him  before  going  to  bed ;  and 
those  of  Mr.  B who  several  times  appeared  in  the  night  to 
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two  ladie§,  on  occasions  when  he  went  to  sleep  with  the  ex- 
press wish  and  intention  of  appearing  to  them.*  There  are, 
however,  difficulties  in  these  cases.  The  supposed  agent 
does  not  usually  decide  exactly  how  he  will  appear  or  what 

he  will  do.  In  one  case  Mr.  B appeared,  not  to  the  ladies 

he  was  thinking  of,  but  a  married  sister,  hardly  known  to 
him,  who  happened  to  be  occupying  their  room.  This  lady 
saw  the  phantasm  in  the  passage,  going  from  one  room  to 
the  other,  at  a  time  when  the  agent  wished  to  be  in  the 
house  ;  and  again,  the  same  night,  at  a  time  when  he  wished 
to  be  in  the  front  bedroom,  and  on  this  occasion  the  phan- 
tasm came  to  her  bedside  and  took  hold  of  her  hair,  and 
then  of  her  hand,  gazing  intently  into  it.  Now  it  is  an  as- 
sumption hardly  warranted  by  the  facts,  that  the  mere  wisli 
or  determination  to  be  in  a  certain  part  of  a  house  at  a  cer^ 
tain  time  could  cause  a  phantasm  to  appear  to  a  person  who 
happened  unexpectedly  to  be  there,  and  cause  that  phantasm 
to  perform,  or  appear  to  perform,  certain  actis  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  willed  by  the  supposed  agent.  This  is 
certainly  not  telepathy  in  the  usually  accepted  sense ;  it  is 
not  the  transference  of  a  thought  to  an  individual,  but  the 
production  of  what  seems  to  be  an  objective  phantasm  in  a 
definite  locality.  It  is  altogether  inconceivable,  that  a  mere 
i  wish  could  produce  such  a  phantasm,  unless,  indeed,  we  sujj- 

I  pose  the  spirit  of  the  sleeper  to  leave  the  body  in  order  to  go 

to  the  desired  place,  and  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  render 
itself  visible  to  anyone  who  happens  to  be  there.  Let  us  then 
see  whether  there  are  any  other  facts  concerning  doubles 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Fryer,  of  Bath,  England,  heard  his  name  distinctly 
called  in  the  voice  of  a  brother  who  had  been  some  days 
absent  from  home.  At  the  same  moment,  as  near  as  could 
be  ascertained,  tlie  brother  missed  his  footing  and  fell  on  a 
railway  platform,  calling  out  his  brother's  name  as  he  fell.f 
Similar  in  character  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Severn,  who,  while  in 
bed  one  morning,  felt  a  violent  blow  on  her  lip  so  real  that 
she  put  her  handkerchief  to  it,  expecting  to  find  it  bleeding. 
At  tlie  same  time  Mr.  Severn,  caught  by  a  squall  in  a  boat, 
reneived  a  violent  blow  on  the  same  part  of  his  mouth  from 
tlio  tiller.     In  the  first  case,  Mr.  Fryer's  brother  had  no  con- 

*  PhaiitaHmR  of  the  Living,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  103-108. 
t  Proc.  See.  Pa.  Bea.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  134. 
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sclous  wish  to  be  heard  by  him;  and  in  the  other  case,  Jlr. 
Severn  certainly  did  not  wish  his  wife  to  feel  the  blow,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  anxious  to  conceal  from  her 
that  he  had  had  a  blow  at  all.*  In  both  these  cases,  if  the 
supposed  agents  had  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  produc- 
tion of.  the  phantasmal  voice  and  sensation,  it  was  by  some 
unconscious  or  automatic  process.  But  the  experimental  evi- 
dence for  telepathy  shows  it  to  be  produced  by  the  conscious 
and  active  will-power  of  the  agent  or  agents,  and  would 
therefore  prove,  if  anything,  that  in  both  these  cases  there  was 
some  third  party  who  was  really  the  agent  in  willing  and  pro- 
ducing the  telepathic  effect.  This  is  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  other  cases  of  "doubles"  and  of  warnings,  of 
which  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Mr.  Algernon  Joy,  an  engineer  employed  on  the  Penarth 
Docks,  at  Cardiff^  South  Wales,  was  walking  in  a  country 
lane  near  the  town,  absorbed  in  a  calculation  connected  with 
the  Docks,  when  he  was  attacked  and  knocked  down  by  two 
young  colliers.  His  thoughts  were  then  immediately  directed 
to  the  possible  cause  of  the  attack,  to  the  possibility  of  iden- 
tifying the  men,  and  to  informing  the  police.  He  is  positive 
that  for  about  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  attack  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  it,  there  was  no  connection  whatever,  direct 
or  indirect,  between  his  thoughts  and  a  friend  in  London. 
Yet  at  almost  the  precise  moment  of  the  assault,  this  friend 
recognized  mr.  Joy's  footstep  in  the  street,  behind  him,  then 
turned  and  saw  Mr.  Joy  "as  distinctly  as  ever  he  saw  him  in 
his  life,"  saw  he  looked  distressed,  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
and  received  the  answer,  "Go  home,  old  fellow,  I've  been  hurt." 
All  this  was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the  friend  which 
crossed  one  from  Mr.  Joy,  giving  an  account  of  the  accident.f 
In  this  case,  whether  the  "  double  "  was  an  audible  and  visual 
veridical  hallucination,  or  an  objective  phantasm,  it  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  some  adequate  cause.  To  assert 
that  Mr.  Joy  was  himself  the  unconscious  cause  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  explanation,  or  as  in  any  way  helping  us 
to  a  comprehension  of  how  such  things  can  happen.  We  impera- 
tively need  a  producing  agent,  some  intellectual  being  having 
lx)th  the  will  and  the  power  to  produce  such  a  veridical 
phantasm. 

•  Proc.  Sor.  Pa.  Res.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  128. 

t  Phautasins  of  the  Living,  Vol.  II.,  p.  524. 
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The  next  case  still  more  clearly  demands  an  agent  other 
than  that  of  any  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  Mr. 
F.  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  a  young  man  who  lived  with  his 
mother,  was  attending  a  lecture  in  which  he  was  much  inter- 
ested. On  entering  the  lecture  room  he  saw  a  friend,  with 
whom  Jie  determined  to  walk  home  after  the  lecture.  About 
the  middle  of  the  lecture  he  noticed  a  door  at  the  side  of  the 
platform  farthest  from  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  and  he  sud- 
denly, without  knowing  why,  got  up  and  walked  half  the 
length  of  the  hall  to  see  if  the  door  would  open.  He  turned 
the  handle,  entered,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  finding 
himself  in  the  dark  under  the  platform.  Noticing  a  glim- 
mer of  light  he  went  towards  it,  got  into  a  passage  which  led 
again  into  the  hall,  the  end  of  which  he  crossed  to  the  en- 
trance door,  without  any  thought  of  the  lecture  which  was 
still  going  on,  or  of  the  friend  with  whon\  he  had  meant  to 
return,  and  then  walked  home  quietly,  without  any  excite- 
ment or  impression  of  any  kind,  and  quite  unconscious  till 
long  after  that  he  had  done  anything  unusual.  When  he 
got  home,  however,  he  found  that  the  house  next  to  his  was 
on  fire  and  his  mother  in  great  alarm.  He  instantly  removed 
his  mother  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  had  two  or  three 
hours'  struggle  with  the  flames.  The  adjoining  house  was 
burnt  down,  and  his  own  was  in  great  danger,  and  was  slightly 
damaged.  , 

Mr.  Morg*<in  states  that  his  character  is  such  that  had  he 
felt  any  impression  that  there  was  a  fire,  or  that  his  mother 
was  in  danger,  he  should  probably  have  shaken  it  off  as  mere, 
fancy  and  refused  to  obey  it.  His  mother  simply  wished  for 
his  presence,  but  exerted  no  will-power  towards  him.  What 
agency,  then,  was  it  that  acted  upon  his  mental  organization, 
at  first  apparently  through  simple  curiosity,  in  such  a  strange 
yet  effectual  way,  bringing  him  home  so  promptly,  and  yet 
without  his  feeling  that  he  was  in  any  way  being  influenced 
or  guided  in  his  actions,  which  seemed  to  himself  to  be  per- 
fectly voluntary  and  normal  ?  We  cannot  avoid  seeing  in  this 
cfise  the  continuous  exercise  of  some  mental  influence,  guided 
by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  individual  and 
of  his  special  surroundings  at  the  moment,  and  directed  with 
such  care  and  judgment  as  to  avoid  exciting  in  him  that 
antagonism  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  object  aimed 
at.     We  see  then  that,  even  confining  ourselves  to  undoubted 
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phantasms  of  the  living,  or  to  impressions  not  connected  with 
death,  the  facts  are  totally  inexplicable  on  any  theory  of  telep- 
athy between  living  persons,  but  clearly  point  to  the  agency 
of  preter-human  intelligences  —  in  other  words,  of  spirits. 
The  prejudice  against  such  a  conception  is  enormous,  but  the 
work  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
somewhat  undermined  it.  They  have  established,  beyond 
further  dispute  for  all  who  study  the  evidence,  that  veridical 
phantasms  of  the  dead  do  exist;  and  the  evidence  itself 
—  not  ignorant  or  even  scientific  prejudice  —  must  decide 
whether  these  phantasms  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  my  last 
article,  are  often  objective,  are  the  work  of  men  or  of  spirits. 
Before  adducing  further  evidence  on  this  point,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  briefly,  the  extraordinary  theory  of  the 
"  second  self  "  or  "  unconscious  e^o,"  which  is  appealed  to  by 
many  modem  writers  as  a  substitute  for  spirit  agency  when 
that  of  the  normal  human  being  is  plainly  inadequate.  This 
theory  is  foimded  on  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  of  clairvoy- 
ance, and  of  duplex  personality,  and  has  been  elaborately 
expounded  by  Du  Prel  in  two  volumes  8vo,  translated  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Massey.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  facts  this 
theory  is  held  to  explain,  we  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Newnham  and  Mrs.  Newnham  with  planchette. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  by  Mrs.  N sitting  at  a 

low  table  with  her  hand  on  the  planchette,  while  Mr.  H 

sat  with  his  back  towards  her  at  another  table  eight  feet  dis- 
tant.    Mr.  N wrote  questions  on  paper,  and  instantly, 

sometimes  simultaneously,  the  planchette  under  Mrs.  N 's 

hand  wrote  the  answers.  Experiments  were  carried  on  for 
eight  months,  during  which  time  three  hundred  and  nine 
questions  and  answers  were  recorded.  All  kinds  of  ques- 
tions were  asked,  and  the  answers  were  always  pertinent  to 
the  questions  though  often  evasions  rather  than  direct  answers. 
Great  numbers  of  the  answers  did  not  correspond  with  the 

opinions  or  expectations  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  N ,  and 

were  sometimes  beyond  their  knowledge.     To  convince  an 

incredulous  visitor,  Mr.  N went  with  him  into  the  hall, 

where  he,  the  visitor,  wrote  down  the  question,  "What  is 

the  Christian  name  of  my  eldest  sister  ?  "   Mr.  N saw  the 

question  but  did  not  know  the  name,  yet  on  returning  to 
the  study  they  found  that  planchette  had  already  written 
"  Mina,"  the  family  abbreviation  of  Wilhelmina,  which  was 


, 
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the  correct  name.     Mr.  N is  a  Free  Mason,  and  asked 

many  questions  as  to  the  Masonic  ritual  of  which  Mrs.  N 

knew  nothing.  The  answers  were. partly  correct  and  partly- 
incorrect,  sometimes  quite  original,  as  when  a  prayer  used  at 
the  advancement  of  a  Mark  Master  Mason  was  asked  for,  and 
a  very  admirable  prayer  instantly  written  out,  using  Masonic 

terms,  but,  Mr.  N says,  quite  unlike  the  actual  prayer 

he  was   thinking  of,  and  also  unlike   any   prayer  used  by 

Masons  or  known  to  Mr.  N .     It  was  in  fact,  as  Mr. 

N says,    "a   formula   composed   by   some   intelligence 

totally  distinct  from  the  conscious  intelligence  of  either  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  experiment." 

Now  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  equally  remarkable, 
is  imputed  to  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Newnham's  "  unconscious 
self,"  a  second  independent,  intelligent  personality  of  which 
Mrs.  Newnham  herself  knows  nothing  except  when  it  ''  emer- 
ges "  under  special  conditions,  such  as  those  here  described. 
In  the  same  way  Du  Prel  explains  all  the  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance,  of  premonitions,  of  apparent  possession,  and  of 
the  innumerable  cases  in  which  sensitives  exhibit  knowledge 
of  facts  which  in  their  normal  state  they  do  not  possess,  and 
have  had  no  possible  means  of  acquiring. 

But  is  this  so-called  explanation  any  real  explanation,  or 
anything  more  than  a  juggle  of  words  which  creates  more 
difficulties  than  it  solves?  The  conception  of  such  a  double 
personality  in  each  of  us,  a  second  self  which  in  most  cases 
remains  unknown  to  us  all  our  lives,  which  is  said  to  live  an 
independent  mental  life,  to  have  means  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge our  normal  self  does  not  possess,  to  exhibit  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  distinct  individuality  with  a  different  character 
from  our  own  is  surely  a  conception  more  ponderously 
difficult,  more  truly  supernatural  than  that  of  a  spirit-world, 
composed  of  beings  who  have  lived,  and  learned,  and  suffered 
on  earth,  and  whose  mental  nature  still  subsists  after  its  sep- 
aration from  the  earthly  body.  We  shall  find,  too,  that  this 
latter  theory  explains  ail  the  facts  simply  and  directly,  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  evidence,  and  that  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  it  is  the  explanation  given  by 
the  communicating  intelligences  themselves.  On  the  "second 
self  "  theory,  we  have  to  suppose  that  this  recondite  but  worser 
half  of  ourselves,  while  possessing  some  knowledge  we  have 
not,  does  not  know  that  it  is  part  of  us,  or  if   it  knows,  is  a 
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persistent  liar,  for  in  most  cases  it  adopts  a  distinct  name, 
and  pei-sists  in  speaking  of  us,  its  better  half,  in  the  third 
j)ei'son. 

But  there  is  yet  another,  and  I  think  a  more  fundamental 
objection  to  this  view,  in  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  how, 
or  why,  this  secondnself  was  developed  in  us  under  the  law 
of  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  theory  is  upheld  to  avoid  re- 
course to  any  "  spiritual "  explanation  of  phenomena,  "  spirit  '* 
being  the  last  thing  our  modern  men  of  science  "  will  give 
in  to."*  But  if  so  —  if  there  is  no  spiritual  nature  in  man  that 
survives  the  earthly  body,  if  man  is  but  a  highly  intellectual 
animal  developed  from  a  lower  animal  form  under  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  how  did  this  "  second-self,' '  this  "  un- 
conscious e^o,"  come  into  existence  ?  Have  the  moUusk  and 
the  reptile,  the  dog  and  the  ape,  "  unconscious  egos^  ?  And  if 
so,  why  ?  And  what  use  are  they  to  these  creatures,  so  that 
they  might  have  been  developed  by  means  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  ?  Darwin  detected  no  sign  of  such  "  second-selves  " 
either  in  animals  or  men ;  and  if  they  do  not  pertain  to  ani- 
mals but  do  pertain  to  men,  then  we  are  involved  in  the  same 
difficulty  that  is  so  often  urged  against  spiritualists,  that  we 
require  some  break  in  the  law  of  continuous  development, 
and  some  exertion  of  a  higher  power  to  create  and  bring  into  the 
human  organism  this  strange  and  useless  "unconscious  «^o  " 
—  useless  except  to  puzzle  us  with  insoluble  problems,  and 
make  our  whole  nature  and  existence  seem  more  mysterious 
than  ever.  Of  course  this  unconscious  ego  is  supposed  to  die 
with  the  conscious  man,  for  if  not,  we  are  introduced  to  a  new 
and  gratuitous  difficulty,  of  the  relation  of  these  two  intel- 
ligences and  characters,  distinct  yet  bound  indissolubly  to- 
gether, in  the  after  life; 

Finding,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  duplex  personality 
creates  more  difficulties  than  it  solves,  while  the  facts  it  pro- 
poses to  explain  can  be  dealt  with  far  more  thoroughly  on 
the  spiritual  hypothesis,  let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  further 
evidence  we  possess  for  the  agency  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
or  of  some  other  preter-human  intelligences. 

We  will  first  consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  Menneer,  who 
dreamed  twice  the  satne  night,  that  she  saw  her  headless  brotlier 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  his  head  lying  on  a  coffin 

.    *  This  was  Sir  David  Brewster's  expression  after  witnessing  Home '8  phe- 
nomena.   See  Home's  "  Incidents  of  my  Life,"  Appendix,  p.  245. 
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I  by  his  side.     She  did  not  at  the  time  know  where  her  bi  other, 

I  Mr.  Wellington,  was,  except  that  he  was  abroad.     He  wa§, 

however,  at  Sarawak,  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  was  killed 
(luring  the  Chinese  insurrection  there,  in  a  brave  attempt  to 
defend  Mrs.  Middleton  and  her  children.  Being  taken  for 
the  Rajah's  son,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  away  in 
triumph,  his  body  being  burned  with  the  Rajah's  house.  The 
date  of  the  dream  coincided  approximately  with  that  of  the 
death.*  Now  in  this  case  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  head 
was  cut  off  after  death,  since  these  Chinese  were  not  trained 
soldiers,  but  gold  miners,  who  would  strike,  and  stab,  and  cut 
with  any  weapons  they  possessed,  but  could  certainly  not  kill 
a  European  on  his  defence  by  cutting  off  his  head  at  a  blow. 
The  impression  on  the  sister's  brain  must,  therefore,  have 
been  made  either  by  the  dead  brother,  or  by  some  other  intel- 
ligence, probably  the  latter,  as  it  was  clearly  a  symbolic  pic- 
ture, the  head  resting  on  the  coffin  showing  that  the  head 
alone  was  recovered  and  buried.  In  a  published  letter  of  Sir 
James  Brooke's  he  says  —  "  Poor  Wellington's  remains  were 
likewise  consumed,  his  head  borne  off  in  triumph,  alone  attest- 
ing his  previous  murder." 

Another  case  recorded  in  the  same  volume,  is  still  more 
clear  against  the  theory  of  telepathy  between  living  persons. 
Mrs.  Storie,  of  Edinburgh,  living  at  the  time  in  Hobai*t  Town, 
Tasmania,  one  night  dreamed  a  strange,  confused  dream,  like 
a  series  of  dissolving  views.  She  saw  her  twin  brother  sitting 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  moonlight,  sideways,  on  a  raised  place. 
Then  be  lifted  his  arm  saying,  "  The  train^  the  train  T^  Some- 
thing struck  him,  he  fell  down  fainting,  a  large  dark  object 
came  by  with  a  swish.  Then  she  saw  a  railway  compartment, 
in  which  sat  a  gentleman  she  knew.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Then  she  saw  her  brother  again.  He  put  his  right  hand  over 
his  face  as  if  in  grief.  Then  a  voice,  not  his  voice,  telling 
her  he  was  going  away.  The  same  night  her  brother  was 
killed  by  a  train,  having  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the 
track  and  fallen  asleep.  The  details  in  the  dream,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  bare  abstract,  were  .almost  exactly  as  in  the 
event,  and  the  Mr.  Johnstone  of  the  dream  was  in  the  train 
that  killed  her  brother.  Now  this  last  mentioned  fact  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  dead  man  during  life,  and  the 

*  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Vol.  I.,  p.  865. 
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dream-picture  of  the  event  must,  therefore,  have  been  due  to 
the  telepathic  power  of  the  dead  man,  or  of  some  spirit-friend 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  wishing  to  give  a  proof  of 
spirit-life. 

Take  next  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturer  settled  in 
London,  who  dreams  that  one  of  his  workmen  in  Glasgow, 
whom  he  had  befriended  as  a  lad,  but  with  whom  he  had  not 
had  any  direct  relations  for  many  years,  comes  to  speak  to  him, 
begging  him  not  to  believe  what  he  is  accused  of  doing.  On 
being  asked  what  it  is,  he  repeats  three  times,  emphatically, 
"  Ye'll  sune  ken."  The  dreamer  also  notices  that  the  man 
has  a  remarkable  appearance,  bluish  pale  with  great  drops  of 
sweat  on  his  face.  On  awaking,  his  wife  brings  him  a  letter 
from  his  manager  in  Glasgow,  telling  him  that  this  man,  Robert 
Mackenzie,  has  committed  suicide  by  drinking  aqua  fortis. 
The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  aquafortis  are  those  observed 
in  the  dream  figure.*  Here  the  man  had  died  two  days  be- 
fore the  dream,  which  was  just  in  time  to  correct  the  false  im- 
pression of  suicide  that  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
letter.  The  whole  of  the  features  and  details  of  the  dream 
are  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  due  to  any  other  agent 
than  the  dead  workman  himself,  who  was  anxious  that  a  mas- 
ter who  had  been  kind  to  him  when  a  lad,  should  not  be  led 
to  credit  the  false  accusation  against  him. 

Dreams  giving  the  details  of  funerals  at  a  distance  are  not 
uncommon.  As  an  example  we  have  one  in  which  Mr. 
Stainton  Moses  was  invited  to  the  funeral  of  a  friend  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  could  not  go.  About  the  time  of  the 
funeral,  however,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  appeared  to  be  at  the 
ceremony,  and  on  again  becoming  conscious,  wrote  down  all 
the  details,  describing  the  clergyman,  who  was  not  the  one 
who  had  been  expected  to  officiate,  the  churchyard,  which 
was  at  a  distance  in  Northamptonshire,  with  a  particular  tree 
near  the  grave.  He  then  sent  this  description  to  a  friend 
who  had  been  present,  and  who  wrote  back  in  astonishment 
as  to  how  he  could  have  obtained  the  details,  f  This  may  be 
said  to  be  mere  clairvoyance  ;  but  clairvoyance  is  a  term  that 
explains  nothing,  and  is  quite  as  mysterious  and  unintelli- 
gible if  supposed  to  occur  without  the  intervention  of  dis- 
embodied intelligences  as  if  with   their  help.     These  cases 

•Proc.  Soc.  Ps.  Res.,  Pt.  VIII.  pp.  95-98. 
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also  merge  into  others  which  are  of  a  symbolical  nature,  and 
which  clairvoyance  of  actual  scenes  at  a  distance  cannot 
explain.    A  well-attested  case  of  this  kind  is  the  following : 

Philip  Weld,  a  student  at  a  Catholic  College,  was  drowned 

in  the  river  at  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year  1846.    About 

'  the  same  hour  as  the  accident,  the  young  man's  father  and 

'  sister,  while  walking  on  the  turnpike  road  near  Southampton, 

saw  him  standing  on  the  causeway  with  another  young  man 
I  in   a   black   robe.     The   sister  said,    "  Look,  papa,  there   is 

Philip."     Mr.  Weld  replied,  "  It  is  Philip  indeed,  but  he  has 

the  look  of  an  angel."     They  went  on  to  embrace  him,  but 

I  before  reaching  him  a  laboring  man  seemed  to  walk  through 

I  the  figures,  and  then  with  a  smile   both   figures  vanished. 

The  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Cox,  went  immediately  to 
Southampton,  to  break  the  sad  news  to  the  father,  but  before 
he  could  speak,  Mr.  Weld  told  him  what  he  had  seen,  and 
I  said  he  knew  his  son  was  dead.     A  few  weeks  afterwards, 

I  Mr.  Weld  visited  the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst  in  Lan- 

cashire, and  in  the  guest-room  saw  a  picture  of  the  very  same 
young  man  he  had  seen  with  his  son,  similarly  dressed,  and 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  beneath  the  picture  was  inscribed 
"  St.  Stanislaus  Kotska,"  a  saint  of  the  Jesuit  order  who 
had  been  chosen  by  Philip  for  his  patron  saint  at  his  con- 
firmation. * 

Now,  here  is  a  case  in  which  phantasms  of  the  son  and  of 
another  person  appear  to  two  relatives,  and  the  presence  of 
the  unknown  person  was  eminently  calculated,  when  his 
identity  was  discovered,  to  relieve  the  fathers  mind  of  all 
fear  for  his  son's  future  happiness.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
have  a  clearer  case  of  a  true  phantasm  of  the  dead,  not 
necessarily  produced  either  by  the  dead  son  or  the  Jesuit 
saint,  but  most  probably  by  them,  or  by  some  other  spirit 
friend  who  had  the  power  to  produce  such  phantasms,  and  so 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  both  father  and  sister.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  living  person's  telepathic  action  could  have 
produced  such  phantasms  in  two  percipients,  the  only  possible 
agent  being  the  President  of  the  College,  who  did  not  rec- 
ognize by  Mr.  Weld's  description,  the  dark-robed  young 
man  who  appeared  with  his  son. 

This  introduces  a  feature  rather  common  in  phantasms  of 

♦Harrison's  **  Spirits  before  our  Eyes,"  p.  116,  extracted  from  "  Qlimpses 
of  the  Supernatural,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  6.  Lee. 
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the  dead  some  indication  of  happiness,  something  to  take 
away  any  feeling  of  gloom  or  sorrow.  Thus,  a  young  man 
is  drowned  by  the  foundering  of  the  La  Plata  telegraphic 
ship  in  December,  1874 ;  and,  just  before  the  news  arrived, 
his  brother  in  London  dreamed  that  lie  was  at  a  magnificent 
fSte,  in  a  spacious  garden  with  illuminated  fountains  and 
groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  when  he  met  his  brother  in 
evening  dress,  and  "  the  very  image  of  buoyant  health."     He 

was  surprised,  and  said :  "  Hallo !  D ,  how  are  you  here  ?  " 

His  brother  shook  hands  with  him  and  said :  "  Did  you  not 
know  I  have  been  wrecked  again  ?  *'  The  next  morning  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  in  the  papers.*  Here, 
whether  the  phantasm  was  caused  by  the  dead  man  himself, 
or  by  some  other  being,  it  was  apparently  intended  to  sliow 
that  the  deceased  was  as  cheerful  and  well  off  after  death  as 
during  life. 

So,  when  the  voice  of  Miss  Gambler  Parry  was  heard 
twelve  hours  after  her  death  by  lier  former  governess. 
Sister  Bertha,  at  the  House  of  Mercy,  Bovey  Tracey, 
Devonshire,  it  said,  "in  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  tone, 
'  I  am  here  with  you.' "  And  on  being  asked,  "  Who  are 
you  ?  "  the  voice  replied,  "  You  mustn't  know  yet."  f 

And  again,  when  a  gentleman  going  to  the  dining-room  for 
an  evening  smoke,  sees  his  sister-in-law,  he  says :  "  Maggie 
suddenly  appeared,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  most  heavenly 
expression  on  her  face.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  me,  walked 
round  the  room,  and  disappeared  through  the  door  that  leads 
into  the  garden."  J  This  was  the  day  after  her  death.  Yet 
one  more  instance :  Mr.  J.  G.  Kenlemaus,  when  in  Paris,  was 
awoke  one  morning  by  the  voice  of  a  favorite  little  son  of 
five  years  old,  whom  he  had  left  quite  well  in  London.  He 
also  saw  his  face  in  the  centre  of  a  bright  opaque  white  mass, 
his  eyes  bright,  his  mouth  smiling.  The  voice  heard  was 
that  of  extreme  delight,  such  as  only  a  happy  child  cgin  utter. 
Yet  the  child  had  then  just  died.  §  Whose  telepathic  influ- 
ence caused  this  phantasm  of  this  happy,  smiling  child  to 
appear  to  the  father?  Surely  no  living  person,  but  rather 
some   spirit  friend   or  guardian  wishing  to  show  that   the 

•  Pror.  Soc.  Ps.  Res.,  Part  XTV.,  p.  456. 
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joyousiiess  of  life  still  remained  with  the  child,  though  its 
earthly  body  was  cold  and  still. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  many  of  these  dreams  or 
waking  phantasms  is  that  they  often  occur,  not  at  the  moment 
of  death  but  just  before  the  news  of  the  death  reaches  the 
l)ercipient,  or  there  is  some  other  characteristic  feature  that 
seems  especially  calculated  to  cause  a  deep  impression,  and 
give  a  lasting  conviction  of  spiritual  existence.  Several 
cases  of  this  kind  are  given  or  referred  to  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (Pt.  XV.,  pp.  30,  31).  A 
most  extraordinary  example  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  G.,  of  Boston, 

I  then  of   St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who,  when  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  fully 

occupied  with  business,  saw  a  phantasm  of   his  only  sister, 
(who  had  been  dead  nine  years.     It  was  at  noonday  while  he 
was  writing,  and  she  appeared  close  to  him  and  perfectly  life- 
>  like,  so  that  for  a  moment  he  thought  it  was  really  herself, 

and  called  her  by  her  name.  He  saw  every  detail  of  her 
dress  and  appearance,  and  particularly  noticed  a  bright  red 
line  or  scratch  on  the  right  hand  side  of  her  face.  The  vi- 
sion so  impressed  him  that  he  took  the  next  train  home,  and 
told  what  he  had  seen  to  his  father  and  mother.  His  father 
was  inclined  to  ridicule  him  for  his  belief  in  its  being  any- 
thing supernatural,  but  when  he  mentioned  the  scratch  on 
the  face  his  mother  nearly  fainted,  and  told  them  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  that  she  had  herself  made  that  scratch  accidentally, 
after  her  daughter's  death,  but  had  carefully  hidden  it  with 
powder,  and  that  no  living  person  but  herself  knew  of  it. 
A  few  weeks  after,  the  mother  died  happy  in  her  belief  that 
she  would  rejoin  her  daughter  in  a  better  world.*  Here  we 
can  clearly  see  an  important  purpose  in  the  appearance  of 
the  phantasm,  to  g^ve  comfort  to  a  mother  about  to  die,  in 
the  assurance  that  her  beloved  daughter,  though  mourned  as 
dead,  was  still  alive. 

A  case  which  illustrates  both  of  the  characteristics  just 
alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Wambey  of  Salisbury, 
England,  who,  one  Sunday  evening,  was  walking  on  the 
downs,  engaged  in  composing  a  congratulatory  letter  to  a 
very  dear  friend  so  that  he  might  have  it  on  his  birthday, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  What,  write  to  a  dead  man  ; 
write  to  a  dead  man !  "  No  one  was  near  him,  and  he  tried  to 
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think  it  was  an  illusion,  and  went  on  with  his  composition, 
when  again  he  heard  the  voice  saying  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore, "  What,  write  to  a  dead  man ;  write  to  a  dead  man  !  " 
He  now  understood  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  but,  neverthe- 
less, sent  the  letter,  and  in  reply  received  the  expected  intel- 
ligence that  his  friend  was  dead.  Surely,  in  this  case  no 
living  agent  could  have  produced  this  auditory  phantasm, 
which  was  strikingly  calculated  to  impress  the  recipient  with 
the  idea  that  his  friend  was,  though  dead  as  regards  the 
earthly  life,  in  reality  very  much  alive,  while  the  spice  of 
banter  in  the  words  would  tend  to  show  that  death  was  by 
no  means  a  melancholy  event  to  the  subject  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  examples  now  given  of  phantasms  appear- 
ing for  a  very  definite  purpose,  and  being  in  most  cases  per- 
fectly adapted  to  produce  the  desired  effect  —  examples 
which  could  be  very  largely  increased  from  the  rich  store- 
house of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  —  the  theory  put  forth  by  Mr.  Myers,  that  phan- 
tasms of  the  dead  are  so  vague  and  purposeless  as  to  suggest 
mere  "dead  men's  dreams"  telepathically  communicated  to 
the  living,  seems  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  one.  No  doubt 
the  range  of  these  phenomena  Is  very  great,  and  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  no  purpose  in  the  appearance  so  far  as  the 
percipient  is  concerned.  But  these  are  certainly  not  typical 
or  by  any  means  the  best  attested  or  the  most  numerous ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  telepathic 
theory  that  almost  all  the  cases  I  have  adduced,  and  many 
more  of  like  import,  have  been  passed  by  almost  or  quite 
unnoticed  by  those  who  support  that  view. 

We  have  one  more  class  of  evidence  to  notice,  —  that  of 
premonitions.  These  are  of  all  kinds  from  those  announcing 
very  trivial  events,  to  such  as  foretell  accidents  or  death. 
They  are  not  so  frequent  as  other  phantasms,  but  some  of 
them  are  thoroucfhly  well  attested,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  realities,  and  that  they  are  due, 
geneitiUy  speaking,  to  the  same  agencies  as  objective  veridical 
phantasms.     One  or  two  examples  may  be  given. 

A  striking  case  is  that  of  Mi*s.  Morrison,  who  was  livini;- 
in  the  Province  of  Wellesley,  Malay  Peninsula,  in  1878,  and 
one  morning,  when  awake,  heard  a  voice  distinctly  say,  "  If 
there  is  darkness  at  the  eleventh  hour,  there  will  be  death." 
On  starting  up  in  bed  the  same  words  were  slowly  and  delib- 
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erately  repeated.  A  week  afterwards  her  little  girl  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  some  days  later,  after  a  week  of  cloudless 
weather,  a  storm  came  on  one  morning,  a  few  minutes  before 
eleven,  and  the  sky  became  black  with  clouds.  At  one  o'clock 
the  same  day  the  child  died.*  The  unusual  character  of 
the  warning  renders  this  case  a  very  remarkable  one. 

In  another  case.  Miss  R.  F.  Curtis,  of  London,  dreams  that 

she  sees  a  lady  in  black  who  passes  her,  and  is  then  seen 

lying  on  the  road,  with  a  crowd  of  people  round  her.     Some 

.  think  she  is  dead,  some  that  she  is  not  dead  ;  and  on  asking 

her  name,  the  dreamer  is  told  she  is  Mrs.   C ,  a  friend 

living  on  Clapham  Common,  who  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
some  time.  In  the  morning  Miss  Curtis  tells  her  sister  of 
her  di-eam ;  and  about  a  week  afterwards,  they  hear  that  the 

day  after  the  dream,  Mrs.  C had  stumbled  over  a  high 

curb-stone,  and  had  fallen  on  the  road  very  much  hurt. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  case  of  the  Yorkshire  vicar, 
who,  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  was  at  Invercargill,  in 
New  *  Zealand,  and  there  met  a  man  be  knew  as  a  sailor  on 
the  ship  he  had  come  out  in,  and  agreed  to  go  with  him  and 
several  others  on  an  excursion  to  the  island  of  Ruapuke,  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  for  fishing  and  shooting.  They  were  to 
start  at  four  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  cross  the  bar  with 
the  high  tide,  and  they  agreed  to  call  the  vicar  in  time.  He 
went  to  bed  early  with  the  fullest  intention  to  go  with  them, 
and  with  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  mind.  The  thing  was 
settled.  On  his  way  upstairs  to  bed  he  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  saying,  "  DorCt  go  with  those  men^  There  was  no  one 
near,  but  he  asked,  "Why  not?"  The  voice,  which  seemed 
inside  him,  said  with  emphasis,  "  You  are  not  to  go  " ;  and  on 
further  question  these  words  were  repeated.  Then  he  asked, 
"  How  can  I  help  it?  They  will  call  me  up."  And,  most  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically,  the  same  voice  said,  "  You  must  bolt 
your  doory  When  he  got  to  the  room,  he  found  there  was 
a  strong  bolt  to  the  door,  which  he  had  not  remembered.  At 
first  he  determined  he  would  go,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  own  way  at  all  hazards.  But  he  felt  staggered,  and 
had  a  feeling  of  mysterious  peril,  and  after  much  hesitation 
finally  bolted  the  door,  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning 
about  three  he  was  called,  the  door  violently  shaken  and 
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kicked  but  though  awake  he  did  not  speak,  and  finally  the  men 
went  away  cursing  and  shouting.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went 
down  to  breakfast,  and  was  at  once  asked  if  he  had  heard 
what  had  happened,  and  was  then  told  that  the  boat  with  the 
party  for  Ruapuke  had  been  upset  on  the  bar,  and  every  one 
of  them  drmvned.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  washed  up  on 
the  beach  that  day,  and  the  others  a  day  or  two  later,  and  he 
adds :  *'  If  I  had  been  with  them,  I  must  have  perished  be- 
yond a  doubt." 

Now  what  are  we  to  say  of  this  determined,  warning  voice 
that  insisted  on  being  heard  and  attended  to  ?  Who  and 
what  was  the  being  that  foresaw  the  catastrophe  that  was  to 
happen,  and  saved  the  one  that  it  could  save  ?  Du  Prel  would 
say  that  it  was  the  second  self,  the  unconscious  ego^  that  pro- 
duced this  inner  voice ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  this  purely 
h)rpothetical  explanation  is  both  unintelligible  and  inconceiv- 
able, and  explains  nothing,  since  the  suggested  cause  has  not 
been  proved  to  exist,  nor  can  it  be  shown  how  the  knowledge 
exhibited  had  been  acquired.  But  phantasms  of  the  dead, 
manifesting  themselves  in  a  way  to  prove  their  identity,  or 
exhibiting  knowledge  which  neither  the  percipient  nor  any 
conceivable  living  agent  possesses,  afford  strong  proof  that  the 
so-called  dead  still  live,  and  are  able  in  various  ways  to  influ- 
ence their  friends  in  earth-life.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly 
summarize  the  evidence  now  adduced,  and  see  how  the  spir- 
itualistic theory  gives  a  consistent  and  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  any  general  theory  of  phantasms  must  deal 
also  with  the  various  cases  of  "  doubles,"  or  undoubted  phan- 
tasms of  the  living.  The  few  examples  of  apparent  voluntary 
production  of  these  by  a  living  person  have  been  supposed  to 
prove  the  actual  production  by  them,  or  by  their  unconscious 
effos ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view  have  been  al- 
ready pointed  out.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  exercise  of 
will,  sometimes  not  even  a  thought  directed  to  the  place  or 
pei-son  where,  or  to  whom,  the  phantasm  appears ;  and  it  is  al- 
together irrational  to  ascribe  the  production  of  so  marvellous 
an  effect  as,  for  example,  a  perfectly  life-like  phantasm  of  two 
persons,  a  caniage,  and  a  horse,  visible  to  three  persons  at 
different  points  of  its  progress  through  space  (as  described  in 
my  first  article),  to  an  agent  who  is 'totally  unconscious  of 
any  agency  in  the  matter.     What  is  termed  the  agent,  that 
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u  the  person  whose  "  double  "  is  produced,  may  be  a  condition 
towards  the  production  of  the  phantasm  without  being  the 
cause.  I  write  a  telegram  to  a  friend  a  thousand  miles  away, 
and  that  friend  receives  my  message  in  an  hour  or  two.  But 
the  possibility  of  sending  the  message  does  not  reside  in  me, 
but  in  a  whole  series  of  contributory  agencies  from  the  earliest 
inventors  of  the  telegraph,  down  to  the  clerks  who  transmit 
and  receive  the  message. 

The  clue  to  a  true  explanation  of  these  very  puzzling 
'*  doubles,"  as  of  all  the  other  varied  phenomena  of  phantasms 
and  hauntings  is,  I  believe,  afforded  by  the  following  passage 
by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  experienced  of  modern 
spiritualists,  Dr.  Eugene  Crowell:  — 

"  I  have  frequently  consulted  my  spirit  friends  upon  this 
question,  and  have  invariably  been  told  by  them  that  a  spirit 
while  in  mortal  form  cannot  for  an  instant  leave  it ;  were  it 
to  do  so,  death  would  at  once  ensue  ;  ^nd,  that  the  appearance 
of  one's  self  at  another  place  from  that  in  which  the  body  at 
the  moment  is,  is  simply  a  personation  by  another  spirit,  who 
thus  often  accomplishes  a  purpose  desired  by  his  mortal 
friend,  or  some  other  useful  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the 
personation.  I  am  informed,  and  believe,  that  in  cases  of 
trance,  where  the  subjects  have  supposed  that  their  spirits 
have  left  their  bodies,  and  visited  the  spheres,  their  minds 
have  been  psychologically  impressed  with  views  representing 
spiritual  scenes,  objects,  and  sounds,  and  many  times  these 
impressions  are  so  apparently  real  and  truthful  that  the 
reality  itself  barely  exceeds  these  representations  of  it,  but 
these  are  all  subjective  impressions,  not  actual  experiences."  * 

Accepting,  then,  as  proved  by  the  various  classes  of  phan- 
tasms and  the  information  conveyed  by  them,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  so-called  dead  still  live,  and  that  some  of  them  can, 
under  special  conditions,  and  in  various  ways,  make  their 
existence  known  to  us,  or  influence  us  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, let  us  see  what  reasonable  explanation  we  can  give  of 
the  cause  and  purpose  of  these  phenomena. 

In  every  case  that  passes  beyond  simple  transference  of  a 
tliought  from  one  living  person  to  another,  it  seems  probable 
that  other  intelligences  co-operate.  There  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  the  continued  association  of  spirits  with  mortals 
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is  in  many  cases  beneficial  or  pleasurable  to  the  former,  and 
if  we  remember  the  number  of  very  commonplace  people 
who  are  daily  and  yearly  dying  around  us,  we  shall  have  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  those  trivial  and  commonplace  yet 
veridical  dreams  and  impressions  which  at  first  sight  seem  so 
unintelligible.  The  production  of  these  dreams,  impressions, 
and  phantasms,  may  be  a  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  lower 
spiritual  faculties,  as  agreeable  to  some  spirits  as  billiards, 
chemical  experiments,  or  practical  jokes  are  to  some  mortals. 

Many  hauntings,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  show  one 
mode  of  the  inevitable  punishment  of  crime  in  the  spirit  world. 
The  criminal  is  drawn  by  remorse  or  by  some  indefinable  at- 
traction, to  haunt  the  place  of  his  crime,  and  to  continually 
reproduce  or  act  over  some  incidents  connected  with  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  victim  appears  in  haunted  houses,  as  often  as 
the  criminal,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  victim  is 
always  there,  unless  he  or  she  was  a  participator  in  the  crime, 
or  continued  to  indulge  feelings  of  revenge  against  the  actual 
criminal. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  spiritual  world,  if  those  whose  existence 
on  earth  has  come  to  an  end  still  live,  what  is  more  natural 
than  that  many  spirits  should  be  distressed  at  the  disbelief, 
or  doubt,  or  misconception,  that  so  widely  prevail,  with  re- 
spect to  a  future  life,  and  should  use  whatever  power  they 
possess  to  convince  us  of  our  en*or.  What  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  wish,  whenever  possible,  to  give  some  mes- 
sage to  their  friends,  if  only  to  assure  them  that  death  is  not 
the  end,  that  they  still  live,  and  are  not  unhappy.  Many 
facts  seem  to  show  us  that  the  beautiful  idea  of  guardian 
spirits  is  not  a  mere  dream,  but  a  frequent,  perhaps  universal 
reality.  Thus  will  be  explained  the  demon  of  Socrates,  which 
always  warned  him  against  danger,  and  the  various  forms  of 
advice,  information,  or  premonition  which  so  many  persons 
receive.  The  numerous  cases  in  which  messages  are  given 
from  those  recently  dead,  in  order  to  do  some  trivial  act  of 
justice  or  of  kindness,  are  surely  what  we  should  expect ;  while 
the  fact  that  although  indications  are  frequently  given  of  a 
crime  having  been  committed,  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  crimi- 
nal is  denounced,  indicates,  either  that  the  feeling  of  revenge 
does  not  long  persist,  or  that  earthly  modes  of  punishment 
are  not  approved  of  by  the  denizens  of  the  spirit  world. 

The  powers  of  communication  of  spirits  with  us,  and  ours  of 
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receiving  their  communications,  vary  greatly.  Some  of  us  can 
only  be  influenced  by  ideas  or  impressions,  which  we  think 
are  altogether  the  product  of  our  own  minds.  Others  can  be 
so  strongly  acted  on  that  they  feel  an  inexplicable  emotion, 
leading  to  action  beneficial  to  themselves  or  to  othei-s.  In 
some  cases,  warning  or  information  can  be  given  throi^gh 
dreams,  in  others  by  waking  vision.  Some  spirits  have  the 
power  of  producing  visual,  others  audible  hallucinations  to 
certain  persons.  More  rarely,  and  needing  more  special  con- 
ditions, they  can  produce  phantasms,  which  are  audible  or 
visible  to  all  who  may  be  present —  real  entities  which  give 
off  light  or  sound  waves,  and  thus  act  upon  our  senses  like 
living  beings  or  material  objects.  Still  more  rarely  these 
phantasms  are  tangible  as  well  as  visual — real  though  tem- 
porary living  forms,  capable  of  acting  like  human  beings,  and 
of  exerting  considerable  force  on  ordinary  matter. 

If  we  look  upon  these  phenomena  not  as  anything  super- 
natural, but  as  the  perfectly  natural  and  orderly  exercise  of 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  spiritual  beings  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  those  still  in  the  physical  body,  we 
shall  find  every  objection  answered,  and  every  difficulty  disap- 
pear.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  objections  to  the  trivi- 
ality or  the  partiality  of  the  communications  alleged  to  be  from 
spirits.     But  the  most  trivial  message  or  act,  if  such  that  no 
living  person  could  have  given    or  performed  it,  may   give 
proof  of  the  existence  of  other  intelligences  around  us.     And 
the  partiality  often  displayed,  one  person  being  warned  and 
saved,  while  others  are  left  to  die,  is  but  an  indication  of  the 
limited  power  of   spirits  to  act  upon  us,  combined  with  the 
limited  receptivity  of  spirit  influence  on  our  part.     In  con- 
clusion, I  submit,  that  the  brief  review  now  given  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  phantasms  of  the  living  and  of  the   dead, 
demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  all*  the  explanations  in  which 
telepathy  between  living  persons,  or  the  agency  of  the  uncon- 
scious ego  are  exclusively  concerned,  since  these  explanations 
are  only  capable  of  dealing  with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  that  actually  occur.     Furthermore,  I  urge,  that  nothing 
less  fundamental  and  far-reaching  than  the  agency  of  disem- 
bodied  intelligences  acting  in   co-operation    with  our   own 
powers  of  thought-transference  and  spiritual  insight,  can  af- 
ford a  rational  and  intelligible  explanation  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  phenomena. 
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However  great  the  interest  pertaining  to  things  terres- 
trial, it  is  not  unpleasant  to  rise  from  time  to  time  a  little 
higher,  and  live  for  a  moment  in  contemplation  of  the  im- 
mense perspective  of  infinity.  The  starry  firmament,  which 
surrounds  us  on  all  sides,  is  unceasingly  observed  by  astrono- 
mers, and  not  unfrequently  some  new  discovery  causes  us  to 
advance  one  step  further  towards  the  solution  of  grand 
mysteries. 

The  childish  notion  that  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell  is 
the  only  world  inhabited  —  among  the  billions  of  globes  which 
now  exist,  have  heretofore  existed,  or  may  yet  exist  in  the 
eternal  immensity —  is  no  longer  held  in  our  day,  save  by  a 
few  belated  minds,  who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Our  mediocre  habitation  has  received  from  na- 
ture no  special  privileges ;  and  every  new  investigation  through 
the  telescope  shows  that  the  other  planets  are,  like  our  own, 
the  seat  of  perpetual  activity,  in  which  all  the  physical  forces 
are  at  work,  giving  birth  to  incessant  and  varied  changes. 

During  the  last  few  months  *  astronomere  have  been  spe- 
cially interested  in  discussions  relating  to  observations 
recently  made  in  regard  to  the  planet  Mars,  which  has  this 
year  come  within  reach  of  our  observation, —  only  44,552,229 
miles  (or  71,700,000  kilometers)  away.  Our  attention  Jias 
been  fixed  upon  this  planet  the  more,  because,  during  sev- 
eral consecutive  years,  certain  extraordinary  meteorological 
and  climatological  events  (  extraordinary  to  us  !  )  have  been 
noticeable  upon  its  surface.  What  we  see  there  resembles 
what  we  see  on  earth ;  but  one  feels  that  it  is  an  entirely 
different  land,  with  different  elements,  different  forces,  dif- 
ferent inhabitants-  We  see  continents  illuminated  by  the 
sun, —  the  very  same  sun  which  sustains  our  lives  also, 
—  and  these  continents  reflect  towards  us  his  light.  There 
are  darker  seas,  which  absorb  thirt  light,  and  seem,  from  our 
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standpoint,  like  gray  spots,  more  or  less  broken  up ;  snows, 
which  in  winter  accumulate  around  the  pole,  and  melt  grad- 
ually away  in  the  spring  and  summer,  in  proportion  as  the 
solar  heat  rises  higher;  fogs,  which  extend  over  the  plains 
and  mask  them  from  our  view ;  fleeting  clouds,  carried  away 
by  the  wind ;  sunny  mornings  ;  noons  resplendent  with  light ; 
vaporous  evenings,  falling  asleep  in  the  glories  of  twilight. 
All  these  pictures,  observable  in  Mai-s,  remind  us  of  our  earth, 
and  suggest  to  us  some  sort  of  kinship  between  that  world 
and  ours  ;  but  if  we  look  farther,  the  resemblance  is  presently 
transformed,  and  is  even  almost  obliterated,  by  certain  strange 
metamorphoses. 

This  essay  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  investiga- 
tions upon  this  subject, —  a  summary  as  complete,  however, 
as  the  limits  will  permit, —  a  subject  eminently  interesting 
from  a  double  point  of  view,  scientific  and  philosophic ;  and 
we  shall  dwell  principally  upon  observations  made  during 
the  current  year. 

L 

Assuredly  we  have  all  been  greatly  surprised,  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  see  that  the  straight  lines  which  cross  the 
Martian  continents,  and  bring  all  the  seas  into  mutual  com- 
munication, divide  themselves  into  two  parts  at  certain  sear 
sons.  What  are  those  rectilinear  lines  ?  Are  they  canals  ? 
This  is  the  general  belief ;  yet  how  can  we  explain  the  cross- 
ing of  these  watery  currents  by  one  another?  There  is  an  im- 
mense network  of  straight  lines,  more  or  less  deep-colored. 
Can  they  be  crevasses  ?  They  change  in  size.  Are  they  vege- 
tation? If  so,  it  must  be  very  rectilinear.  Are  they  mists,  or 
thick  fogs  ?  The  explanation  is  difficult,  at  best ;  but  it  becomes 
still  more  so,  when  we  see  these  enigmatical  lines  dividing 
themselves  into  two  parts  at  certain  seasons.  No  terrestrial 
phenomena  can  put  us  on  the  track  of  interpretation. 

This  year,  moreover,  not  only  have  the  canals  been  seen 
separating  themselves  into  two  parts,  but  lakes  and  seas  have 
done  the  same.     Take  the  following  example. 

The  Lake  of  the  Sun  (Sol,  or  Soliel)  is  a  small  interior  sea. 
It  is  very  noticeable,  and  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the 
eighty-eighth  longitudinal  degree,  with  the  twenty-fifth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude.  It  measures  seventeen  degrees  in 
length    and  fourteen  in  width,  that  is,  634  miles  by   522 
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( 1,020  by  840  kilometera).  This  means  that  its  area  is  a  little 
larger  than  that  of  France.  Ita  form  is  almost  circular,  though 
often  elongated  from  west  to  east.  Well,  this  lake  ha«  been 
this  year  cleai-ly  seen  divided  into  two  distinct  part«,  as  if  by  a 
sandbank  or  by  a  gigantic -bridge. 

One  might  think,  for  a  moment,  that  a  cloud  had  shadowed 
it ;  but  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  maintained,  inasmuch  as 
BO  rectilinear,  immovable,  and  durable  a  cloud  would  be  a 
phenomenon  in  itself.  Furthermore,  exactly  on  each  side  bf 
the  separation  can  be  seen,  this  year,  a  sort  of  elongation 
of  the  lake;  and  the  canal,  which  empties  into  that  basin, 
is  likewise  divided.  The  same  is  true  of  a  little  neighboring 
lake,  which  has  been  named  Tithonins. 

Besides,  this  great  Lake  of  the  Sun  often  shows  itself 
iinited  with  another  neighboring  sea,  and  its  surrounding 
waters,  by  three  confluenta,  of  which  the  two  on  the  left 
have  received  the  names  of  Ambrosia  and  of  Nectar,  Well, 
this  year  neither  of  these  confluents  has  been  visible  except  the 
one  on  the  right ;  though  fonrotherg  have  been  discerned.  This 
indeed  changes  the  whole  configuration  of  that  great  territory. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
changes  observed,  we  will  describe  first  the  map  of  these 
regions,  according  to  the  best  observations, —  those  of  Signor 
Schiaparelli,  Director  of  the  Milan  Observatory. 
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Ill  1877  the  lake  was  circular.  A  confluent  bound  it  on 
the  right  to  the  small  lake  called  Phoenix.  A  second  con- 
fluent, larger  but  paler,  connected  it  above  to  the  Austral 
Sea.  The  author  examined  this  region  with  special  care, 
because  its  appearance  differed  sensibly  from  the  drawings 
made  by  Dawes,  Lockyer,  and  Kaiser,  in  1862  and  1864. 
The  lake  was  then  oval,  elongated  from  east  to  west.  In 
1877,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  "  perfectly  circular,  with  the 
shore  slightly  undulating,"  though  sometimes  it  seemed 
rather  elongated  in  the  vertical  direction,  from  north  to 
south.  Moreover,  in  1862  and  1864,  a  large  confluent  could 
be  seen  on  the  left,  binding  the  lake  to  the  neighboring  ocean ; 
whereas  the  Milan  observer  saw  this  place  open,  and  discov- 
ered, in  1877,  the  little  circle  inscribed  under  the  name  of 
Fountain  of  Youth  (Fons  JuventsB). 

Mars  returns  towards  the  earth  in  1879,  and  is  again 
observed.  Evident '  changes  are  noted.  The  confluent  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  was  altogether  invisible 
in  1877,  is  now  perceptible,  although  very  thin,  and  receives 

I  '  the  name  of  Nectar  Canal.     The  Aurea  Cherao  is  enlarged. 

i  The  Chrysorrhoas   has  changed   its   place ;    and  instead   of 

descending  vertically  along  the  eighty-sixth  degree,  it  starts 
from  the  seventy-eighth  to  reunite  at  the  seventy-second.  The 
lake  is  slightly  elongated  towards  Nectar  Canal,  which  gives 
it  the  form  of  a  pear,  whose  stem  rises  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
degrees.  The  superior  confluent  is  incomparably  narrower 
than  in  1877,  and  receives  the  name  of  Ambrosia.  Lake 
Phoenix  is  greatly  diminished.  One  searches  in  vain  for  the 
Fountain  of  Youth. 

There  are  new  studies  and  new  transformations  in  1881. 
The  lake  shows  itself  to  be  decidedly  longer  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  concentric  with  the  outline  of  Thammaria. 
Phoenix  Lake  has  become  the  centre  of  numerous  confluents. 
The  Agathadsemon  gives  birth  to  a  lake  already  indicated  in 
1877,  but  now  so  greatly  developed  that  it  receives  the  name 
of  Lake  Tithonius.  This  view  agrees  with  those  of  1862 
and  1864.  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  which  had  disap- 
peared in  1879,  has  now  returned.  Che  il  Logo  del  Sole 
cambi  di  forma  e  di  grandezza^  writes  the  eminent  observer, 
e  coBa  induMtabile,  (  "  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Lake  of 
the  Sun  changes  from  time  to  time  in  form  and  size."  )  Its 
coloration  is  very  dull ;  and  it  is  darker  when  the  rotation 
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brings  it  to  the  edge  of  the  disk,  than  when  it  passes  the  central 
meridian.  This  is  doubtless  due,  as'in  many  other  cases,  to 
the  fact  that  the  surrounding  regions  then  become  whiter. 

A  sort  of  river,  the  Araxes,  running  directly  from  the 
Sirenum  Sea  to  Lake  Phcenix,  is  seen  to  be  straight,  and  no 
longer  serpentine  as  in  1877- 

Behold  a  lake,  or  something  resembling  a  lake,  which  was 
oval  in  1862  and  1881,  and  round  in  1877  I  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings have  changed  correspondingly. 

The  following  observations  have  been  made  this  year,  1890 . 
The  Lake  of  the  Sun  is  split  into  two  parts.  Little  Lake 
Tithonius  is  also  divided.  The  great  confluent  of  the  lake, 
which  we  have  already  likened  to  the  stem  of  a  pear,  projects 
from  the  northeast,  instead  of  from  the  southeast.  The  Am- 
brosia inclines  to  the  right  of  the  meridian,  instead  of  the 
left.  The  Chrysorrhoas  Canal  is  double  as  far  as  the  Lake 
of  the  Moon  (Luna),  and  beyond,  as  far  aa  the  Acidalium  Sea. 
Two  new  confluents,  heretofore  unknown,  flow  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Sun. 


Fia.n.— THELARBorTnBSrsi;(iB90,  (Splitintwo.) 

Such  is  the  state  of  things ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
real,  incontestable,  and  important  changes  are  taking  place 
on  the  surface  of  this  neighboring  world.  We  certainly  do 
not  think  these  events  will  deprive  any  one  of  sleep.  Every- 
body might  remain  entirely  indifferent  to  them.  We  might 
ignore  them  altogether.  Even  astronomers  might  not  trouble 
themselves  about  these  changes,  or  asaume  that  it  is  too  early 
to  attempt  -Miy  explanation  thereof.     It  is  always  pruir.atnre 
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to  make  any  effort  towards  the  solution  oi  a  problem ;  and  it 
is  far  easier  to  play  cards  or  take  a  walk, 

The  question,  however,  is  not  lacking  in  interest.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable,  that  from  our  earth  we  can  see  what  is 
going  on  in  Mars  ;  but  it  is  not  less  curious  to  observe  that 
this  neighboring  planet  —  though  much  resembling  our  own, 
^7  ite  general  constitution,  its  atmosphere,  its  waters,  its 
snows,  its  continents,  its  climates,  its  seasons  —  yet  differs 
from  it,  in  the  most  singular  way,  by  its  geographical  con- 
figuration, its  divided  canals,  and  especially  by  its  power  of 
superficial  transformation,  and  of  changing  divisions  in  lakes 
themselves  —  of  lakes  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France. 

How  can  these  variations  be  explained  ?  The  most  sim- 
ple hypothesis  would  be  to  imagine  that  the  surface  of  Mars 
is  flat  and  sandy;  that  its  lakes  and  canals  have  no  beds, 
so  to  speak,  but  are  very  shallow,  having  a  thin  layer  of 
water,  which  may  easily  contract,  expand,  overflow,  or  even 
r  change  its  location,  according  to    atmospheric  circumstances, 

j!  rains,  and  perhaps  tides.     The  atmosphere  may  be  light,  and 

j[  the  evaporation  and  condensation  of  the  waters  correspond- 

j  I  ingly  easy.    We  should  thus  behold,  from  this  distance,  inun- 

dations more  or  less  vast  and  prolonged  The  division  this 
year  of  the  Lake  of  the  Sun,  for  example,  would  be  due  to 
a  reduction  or  a  displacement  of  the  waters  of  that  lake ; 
find  the  separating  line,  in  this  case,  might  be  regarded  as 
an  uncovered  shoal. 

More  than  one  objection  arises  to  this  hypothesis.  The 
fii*st  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  less  water 

I  in  the  lake,  when  the  confluents   are  more  numerous,  and  the 

one  on  the  left  is  as  large  as  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Is   there   displacement    of   water    from   the  tides?     This 
would  ensure  periodical  changes,  lasting  only  a  few  hours, 
i  1  and  would  not  mark  entire  seasons,  as  is  now  the  case. 

I I  Must  we   admit  that    the  sandbank   has  risen  above  the 

level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  displacement  of  water  is  gen- 
erally due  to  upheavals  of  the  earthy  bed  ?  It  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  accept  this  interpretation :  on  the  one  hand,  because 
such  instability  of  the  soil  would  be  extraordinary  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  because  the  upheavals  of  the  soil  would  of 
necessity  be  usually  rectilinear;  and,  finally,  because  the 
selfsame  aspects  are  repeated,  after  intervals  of  several 
years.     Besides,  tliis  hypothesis  would  not  explain  a  capital 
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fact  (one  might  say  the  characteristic  fact)  of  the  changes 
observable  in  Mars, —  namely,  the  tendency  to  division 
into  halves. 

Let  ns  proceed  to  the  examination  of  other  observations. 
A  strait  running  from  the  triangular  Hourglass  (Sablier)  Sea, 
and  extending  tO  Meridian  Bay,  is  generally  seen  to  be 
winding,  and  of  a  uniform  gray  color.  This  year  the  top- 
ographical aspect  is  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  being  ser- 
pentine, the  shore  line  is  now  straight,  but  double ;  and  it  is 
divided  by  a  white  longitudinal  furrow.  Meridian  Bay,  as 
usual,  is  also  doubled ;  and  so  is  a  little,  inferior  lake. 

It  is  this  duplicating  tendency  which  it  specially  behooves 
us  to  explain.  If  these  duplicate  canals  are  the  two  sides  of 
a  strip  of  water, —  as  one  might  be  led  to  think,  by  the  com- 
parative aspect  of  this  strait,  which  has  many  a  time  been 
seen  more  clearly  in  the  central  line  than  along  the  shores, — 
it  remains  for  us  to  explain  how  this  transformation  takes 
place.  The  assumption  that  a  sandbank  rises  thus  seems 
rather  bold ;  and,  moreover,  such  an  upheaval  would  cause 
the  water  on  both  sides  to  overflow,  without  necessarily 
giviirg  rise  to  rectilinear  shores. 

II. 

Let  us,  therefore,  admit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  not 
to  say  impossible,  to  account  for  these  transformations  in 
Mars,  by  reference  to  the  natural  forces  known  to  us.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
natural  forces,  and  that  the  nearest  things  often  remain 
unknown. 

Inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions,  who  visit  Paris  for 
the  first  time  in  winter,  and  who  have  never  before  seen 
leafless  trees,  or  snow,  are  amazed  at  our  climate.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  experience  for  them  to  take  into  their  hands 
solidified  water  of  such  dazzling  transparency;  and  they 
hesitate,  for  a  moment,  to  believe  that  these  black  skeletons 
of  trees  will,  a  few  months  later,  be  clothed  with  luxuriant 
foliage. 

Let  lis  imagine  the  case  of  an  inhabitant  of  Venus,  who 
has  never  seen  any  snow.  Would  he  be  able,  in  telescop- 
ically  observing  our  earth,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
white  spots  covering  our  poles  ?     Certainly   not.     We,    in- 
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habitants  of  the  earth,  can  comprehend  the  significance  of 
;  the  snows  in  Mars;  but  we  cannot  explain  these  variations 

I  of    the   water-line,  these  displacements  of  water,  these  rec- 

j  tilinear  canals,  and  their  curious  divisions,  because  we  have 

nothing  similar  on  our  own  planet. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  inundations  are  the  cause  of  the 

widening  of  the  shores,  such  as  have  been  observed  along 

}  Hourglass  Sea,  and  on  the  Lybia,  below  the  Flammarion  Sea. 

»  As   much  may   be  admitted  about  the  regions   which  from 

time  to  time  become  a  little  darker ;  but  the  displacements 
and  transformations  seem  of  a  different  order. 

The  straight  lines  do  not  seem  natural  to  us  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  Besides,  they,  bisect  one  another  at  all  sorts 
of  angles.  Never  have  earth's  rivers  been  seen  crossing 
each  other  in  this  way.  Shall  we  admit  that  the  soil  is 
perfectly  level,  that  these  waters  have  therefore  no  proper 
course  or  inclination,  and  that  this  waterj^  network  is  somehow 
connected  with  irrigating  canals?  All  these  watercourses 
vary  so  strangely,  both  in  aspect  and  size,  that  we  remain 
confounded;  and  although  the  tint  of  the  courses  is  often 
as  dark  as  that  of  the  sea*,  though  reddish,  rather  than 
bluish  or  greenish,  the  notion  of  these  being  real  currents  of 
water  gradually  loses  all  semblance  to  reality. 

For  example,  in  1877  Hourglass  Sea  was  very  narrow, 
and  none  of  the  canals  were  duplicated.  One,  in  particular, 
was  observed,  to  which  the  name  of  Pison  was  given.  In 
1879  a  larger  sea,  the  Nile,  seems  to  have  changed  its 
course,  and  two  canals  are  seen,  where  there  was  only  one. 
In  1882  there  were  new  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
with  division  and  duplication.  The  two  canals  of  1879 
showed  themselves  likewise  as  divided  and  duplicated ;  and 
five  others  were  discovered.  In  1888  there  were  more 
changes.  The  Euphrates,  the  Pison,  the  Nile  (now  called 
Protonilus)  showed  themselves  duplicated,  as  in  1882  ;  and 
new  separations  were  seen,  in  Astaboras  and  another  canal. 
In  1890  the  Euphrates  and  tlie  Pison  show  themselves 
divided.  A  portion  of  the  Protonilus  is  also  divided,  but 
not  the  Astaboras.  A  canal  hap  disappeared;  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  superior  strait  is  divided  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  admit  that  these  straight,  yet  variable 
lines  are   really   water.     It  is  true   that  they  all,  without 
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exception,  have,  at  their  two  extremities,  a  sea,  a  lake,  or  a 
canal,  and  that  consequently  water  cannot  be  foreign  to 
them.  Can  they  have  originated  in  geometrical  ravines, 
due  to  some  natural  process  in  the  formation  of  Mars  ?  Per- 
haps so ;  but  crevasses  alone,  even  when  filled  with  water, 
would  not  account  for  the  variations  observed,  concerning 
which  we  must  give  a  few  more  details. 

The  canals  are  at  times  completely  hidden  from  our  sight, 
even  under  the  best  conditions  for  observation.  This  seems 
to  happen  especially  towards  the  southern  solstice  of  the 
planet. 

They  differ  greatly  in  size.  For  instance,  the  Nilosyrtis 
measures  sometimes  five  degrees,  or  186  1-2  miles  (300  kil- 
ometers); while  at  other  times  it  measures  less  than  one 
degree,  or  87  1-4  miles  (60  kilometers). 

The  length  of  some  canals  is  immense,  measuring  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  meridian,  —  that  is,  more  than  8,355 
1-2  miles  (5,400  kilometers). 

All  these  canals  change  in  size.  All,  or  nearly  all,  divide 
into  two  parts.  This  process  of  duplication  is  most  wonder- 
ful. In  two  days,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  in  less 
time,  the  transformation  occurs  simultaneously  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  When  the  transformation  is 
to  take  place,  the  canal,  until  then  single  and  clear,  like .  a 
black  line,  becomes  nebulous  and  grows  wider.  This  nebu- 
losity is  then  transformed  into  two  straight  parallel  lines, 
like  a  multitude  of  scattered  soldiers,  ranging  themselves 
suddenly  into  two  columns  at  a  given  signal.  The  distance 
between  the  two  parallel  canals,  resulting  from  this  new  dis- 
tribution and  arrangement,  averages  six  degrees,  or  223  3-4 
miles  (360  kilometers). 

It  is  sometimes  only  of  three  degrees,  or  111  3-4  miles  (180 
kilometers),  for  small  and  very  narrow  canals.  Sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  interviening  distance  rises  to  ten  or 
twenty  degrees,  and  even  more ;  that  is  to  say,  to  372  3-4, 
or  435  miles  (600  or  700  kilometers),  or  even  more,  for  the 
longest  and  widest  canals. 

When  a  double  canal  is  crossed  transversely  by  another 
canal,  and  one  of  the  streams  is  larger  and  more  intense  on 
one  side  of  the  intersection,  the  other  band  will  appear  so 
likewise.* 

If  one  stream  is  very  meagre,  and  hardly  visible  on  one 
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side  of  the  iiitei-section,  it  will  be  the  same  with  the  other. 
Thus  it  happens,  at  times,  that  one  of  the  two  streams  is  not 
seen  at  all,  and  the  canal  then  appears  to  be  double  on  one 
side,  and  single  on  the  other.  The  transverse  canal  conse- 
quently acts  on  the  former. 

Sometimes  the  two  lines  are  regular,  and  their  axes  per- 
fectly parallel,  but  the  whole  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  penumbra.  Commonly,  however,  the  two  lines  are  marked 
with  absolute  regularity  and  geometric  clearness.  Moreover, 
the  doubling  of  a  canal  causes  any  irregularities  to  disappear, 
which  might  have  existed  while  the  canal  was  single ;  and 
other  canals,  though  slightly  curved,  divide  into  perfectly 
straight  branches,  as  happened  to  the  Jamuna,  in  1882, 
and  to  the  Boreasyptis,  in  1888. 

The  aspect  of  an  offshoot  often  changes,  according  to  cer- 
tain epochs.  In  1882,  for  instance,  two  bands  of  the 
Euphrates  showed  a  slight  convergence  towards  the  north ; 
while,  in  1888,  the  same  two  bands  were  equidistant  at  all 
points.  The  interval  between  the  two  bands  varies  with 
their  width,  according  to.years.  At  the  points  of  intersection, 
where  single  or  double  canals  meet,  is  often  seen  a  black  spot, 
resembling  a  lake.  The  aspect  of  these  knots  changes  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  variation  of  the  canal.  When  all  the 
canals  ending  in  a  knot  are  obscure,  the  knot  also  is  obscure ; 
or,  rather,  it  appears  like  a  light  and  diffused  shadow.  The 
appearance  of  canals,  single  or  double,  produces  a  confused 
spot,  whiph  sometimes  doubles  in  the  direction  of  the  strong- 
est canal.  For  example,  in  1881  the  Protonilus  Canal,  which 
is  bisected  by  the  Euphrates,  was  double  and  thick,  and  the 
intersecting  lake  took  the  same  form. 

in. 

If  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  these  observations, —  and  it 
seems  difiBcult  to  do  otherwise, —  we  must  conclude  that  they 
indicate  great  variability.  The  productive  cause  of  these  off- 
shoots operates  not  only  along  the  canals,  but  also  upon  wa- 
tery patches  of  various  forms,  provided  they  are  not  too  vast. 

This  cause  seems  to  extend  its  power  even  to  the  permar 
nent  seas.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  new  proof  this  year,  in 
the  strait  called  Herschel  Second.  The  tendency  to  bisect 
dark  spaces  with  yellow  bands   manifests  itself  also  in  the 
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production  of  regular  isthmuses,  which  form  in  certain  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  planet. 

These  variations  are  connected  with  the  seasons.  As  an 
example,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  observed 
by  Signor  Schiaparelli  along  the  large  canal,  Hydraotes-Nilus. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  duplication  process  in 
this  large  canal.  In  1879  the  vernal  equinox  took  plaice  in 
Mars  on  January  22.  A  month  before,  on  December  21, 
the  Lake  of  the  Moon  became  darker  and  larger.  Two  days 
after  this,  on  December  23,  it  took  the  form  of  a  trapeze, 
composed  of  four  black  bands,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
the  island,  well  defined,  and  of  an  ordinary  yellow  color. 
Meanwhile  the  Nile  remained  single ;  but  on  December  26  that 
also  became  double,  the  two  lines  being  perfectly  equal,  but 
not  so  wide  and  dark  as  the  two  strips  of  the  Lake  of  the  Moon. 

The  observations  relative  to  this  process  of  duplication 
were  resumed  on  the  return  of  the  planet  to  our  neighbor- 
hood in  1881.  That  year  the  vernal  equinox  took  place  on 
December  9.  The  divisions  of  the  Lake  of  the  Moon  and 
the  Ganges  were  well  defined,  while  the  Nile  was  single.  On 
January  11  the  Nile  also  became  double ;  and  on  January 
13  the  same  division  was  perceptible  in  the  Ganges.  On 
January  19  the  Lake  of  the  Moon  again  assumed  the  trapezoid 
form,  with  the  yellow  island  in  the  centre.  On  February  23 
one  part  of  Hydiuotes  was  double,  while  the  other  part 
remained  single. 

These  curious  observations  were  again  pursued  in  1886. 
On  March  29  Hydraotes  and  Nile  were  clearly  seen  to  be 
double,  each  strip  being  very  large, —  about  four  degrees,  or 
149  1-8  miles  (240  kilometers),  and  were  reddish  in  color, 
darker  than  the  surrounding  yellow  background.  The 
interval  between  them  was  from  nine  to  ten  degrees.  The 
northern  solstice  occurred  on  March  81.  These  variations 
evinced  a  regularity  in  sequence.  They  were,  moreover,  certain 
and  incontrovertible. 

Such  are  the  facts  recently  observed  in  the  planet  Mars, — 
facts  concerning  which  our  readers  are  now  precisely  informed. 
These  are  not  imaginary  conceptions,  but  come  from  trust- 
worthy observations.  Our  explanations  may  seem  rather 
technical,  and  devoid  of  ornamentation ;  but  they  will  be,  for 
that  very  reason,  more  intrinsically  valuable. 

Let  us  now  admit  that  it  is  easier  to  describe  the  phenom- 
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ena  than  to  explain  them ;  for  we  have  nothing  similar  upon 
our  globe. 

Water,  the  movable  element  par  excellence^  must  play  an 
important  role  in  these  changes.  Water  certainly  exists  in 
Mars,  for  this  is  proved  by  the  analysis  in  the  solar  spectrum ; 
and  we  can  see  it  in  the  form  of  clouds. 

Moreover,  photography  has  this  year  detected  in  Mars  a 
snowstorm,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  covered  a  territory 
larger  than  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pickering  has,  among 
other  things,  taken  fourteen  Martian  photographs,  from 
Mount  Wilson,  California.  Seven  of  them  were  taken  on 
April  9,  between  22  h.  66  m.  and  28  h.  41  m.,  average 
Greenwich  time,  and  the  other  seven  were  taken  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  between  23  h.  20  m.,  and  23  h.  82  m.  It*  is, 
therefore,  the  same  face  of  the  planet  which  is  pictured  in 
these  two  cases.  On  each  proof  can  be  seen  perfectly  dis- 
tinct geographical  configurations  ;  but  the  white  polar  spot, 
which  marks  the  southern  pole,  is  a  great  deal  vaster  in  the 
second  night's  pictures  than  in  the  &st.  night's.  We  have 
long  been  aware  that  these  polar  spots  vary  with  the  Mar- 
tian seasons,  diminishing  in  summer  and  increasing  in 
winter;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  precise  date  of 
any  considerable  extension  of  these  snows  has  been  registered. 
The  southern  border  of  the  planet  was  at  eighty-five  degrees 
latitude.  The  snow  extended,  on  one  side,  as  far  as  the  ter- 
minus, which  was  at  seventy  degrees  longitude,  and  along 
the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  it  extended  as  far  as.  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  degree  of  longitude  ;  and  then,  from  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  degree  of  longitude,  and  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  as  far  as  the  border  of 
the  planet.  It  must  likewise  have  covered  part  of  the' other 
hemisphere,  invisible  to  us.  "The  visible  extent  of  these 
snows,"  writes  Mr.  Pickering,  "was  really  immense,  since  it 
covered  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  United  States." 

During  the  forenoon  of  April  9  these  polar  snows  were 
feebly  marked,  as  if  they  were  veiled  by  mist,  or  by  small  and 
separate  bodies,  too  feeble  to  be  reproduced  individually  by 
the  photograph ;  but  on  April  10  the  whole  region  was 
illuminated,  the  scene  equalling  in  splendor  the  snows  of  our 
North  Pole.  The  date  of  this  event  corresponds  with  the 
end  of  the  winter  season  of  the  southern  hemisphere  of  Mars, 
which  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  our  February. 
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The  explanation  of  these  changes  is  easily  furnished  by 
terrestrial  analogies.  We  have  witnessed  an  immense  snow- 
fall in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  Mars.  These  aspects  are 
so  evident  upon  each  of  the  fourteen  photographs,  that  the 
mere  sight  thereof  enables  us  to  indorse  each  with  its  proper 
date. 

We  might  perhaps  imagine  that  water  exists  in  Mars  in  a 
fifth  state,  intermediate  between  mist  and  fluid.  On  our  world 
water  presents  itself  to  us  in  four  greatly  differing  conditions, 
—  the  solid  states  of  ice  and  snow,  which  also  differ  from 
each  other ;  the  liquid  state  common  in  the  average  tempera- 
ture and  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  vesicular  state  of  mist  and 
clouds;  and  the  invisible  state  of  transparent  vapor.  We 
can  imagine  a  fifth  form,  the  viscous,  which  would  account  for 
these  variable  Martian  formations,  whose  duration  may  last 
for  several  months. 

But  why  these  straight  lines,  and  why  these  duplications  ? 
We  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
continue  the  search.  The  science  of  physical  astronomy  has, 
for  the  last  few  years,  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  things  now 
appear  real  which,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were 
considered  merely  as  so  many  dreams.  On  the  one  hand, 
optical  instruments  have  been  considerably  improved.  We 
do  not  mean  merely  that  certain  gigantic  glasses  have  far  sur- 
passed their  predecessors,  but  that  middlensized  instruments 
have  gained  both  in  clearness  and  definitive  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  observers  have  entered  the  field  of 
minute  investigation,  with  an  energetic  patience  and  untiring 
perseverance  which  have  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  secrets 
of  Nature  heretofore  unknown.  Among  these  studies,  that  of 
the  constitution  of  the  worlds  composing  our  planetaiy  sys- 
tem has  been  the  goal  of  the  happiest  researches ;  and,  among 
the  different  worlds  of  our  solar  archipelago,  the  planet  Mars 
has  allowed  the  terrestrial  eye  to  intimately  penetrate  its 
organization,  and  to  detect  some  of  the  movements  taking 
place  on  its  surface. 

We  have  wished,  in  this  paper,  to  present  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  interest  themselves  in  the  wonders  of  the  heavens, 
an  expos^  of  certain  unforeseen  facts  which  have  lately  come  to 
our  knowledge.  In  transporting  ourselves  for  an  instant  to 
a  neighboring  world,  we  enter  into  a  more  direct  relation 
with  Nature,  in  whose  bosom  all  worlds  and  beings  move,  and 
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we  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  universe  of  which  we  are 
an  integral  part. 

IV. 

Let  us  recall,  in  closing,  the  special  conditions  of  Mars,  in 
regard  to  habilability. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Mars  circles  next  beyond  the 
earth,  in  the  order  of  planetary  distance  from  the  sun.  Our 
earth  id  placed  at  a  distance  of  91,962,760  miles  (148,000,- 
000  kilometers)  from  the  sun,  about  which  it  effects  a  i-evo- 
lution  once  in  365 1-4  days,  with  the  rapidity  of  1,598,163  3-4 
miles  (2,572,000  kilometers)  per  day.  Mars  i-evolves  at  a 
distance  of  139,808,250  miles  (225,000,000  kilometers)  ;  and 
his  years  are  longer  than  ours,  measuring  687  days  each, 
while  he  swings  along  at  a  velocity  of  1,287,478  3-1  miles, 
(2,072,000  kilometers)  per  day.  The  average  distance, 
therefore,  between  these  two  orbits,  of  Mars  and  our  world, 
is  47,845,  490  miles  (77,000,000  kilometers).  This  is 
the  distance  at  which  the  planet  passes,  when  it  reaches 
the  vicinity  of  our  own  planet.  Their  orbits  not  being  exactly 
circular,  but  elliptic,  the  minimum  distance  between  them 
varies.  It  may  go  down  to  34,175,350  miles  (55,000,000 
kilometers),  or  it  may  rise  to  62,137,000  miles  (100,000,000 
kilometers).-  Even  in  its  closest  proximity,  the  planet  still 
appears  to  be  sixty-three  times  smaller  than  the  moon. 
Therefore,  a  telescope,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty- 
three  diameters,  makes  Mars  appear  to  us  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  same  dimensions  the  moon  presents  to  the  naked  hu- 
man eye.  A  magnifying  power  of  six  hundred  and  thirty 
shows  Mars  to  113  as  if  he  were  ten  times  larger  in  di- 
ameter tlian  our  satellite  appears,  when  seen  with  the  naked 
eye. 

Mars  is  smaller  than  the  planet  we  inhabit.  If  we  represent 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  one  hundred,  that  of  Mars 
must  be  represented  by  fifty-three,  or  a  little  more  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  this  diameter  is  4,256  1-2  miles 
(6,850  kilometers).  The  circumference  of  Mars  is  13,3591-2 
miles  (21,500  kilometers).  This  is  about  twice  the  circum- 
ference of  the  moon,  whose  diameter  can  be  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  proportion,  as  twenty-seven,  and  is 
2,159  1-4  miles  (3,475  kilometers). 

Mars  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-tour  hours,  thirty- 
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seven  minutes,  and  twenty-tiliree  seconds,  and  numbers,  in 
consequence  of  this  rotation,  668  days  in  one  of  its  years. 

Its  seasons  are  like  ours  in  temperature,  the  inclination  of 
the  planet's  axis  being  almost  the  same  as  ours  (24°  62'), 
but  each  seiison  is  about  twice  as  long  as  ours.  Spring  lasts 
about  191  days;  summer,  181;  autumn,  149;  and  winter, 
147.  Its  atmosphere  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  we 
breathe.  Clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice,  mist,  fine  days  and  foul, 
succeed  one  another  very  much  as  they  do  here. 

Mars,  however,  is  a  great  deal  lighter  than  the  earth.  If 
we  represent  the  weight  of  the  earth  by  one  hundred,  that 
of  Mars  would  be  eleven.  That  is  to  say,  Mars  is  about  one- 
tenth  as  heavy  as  our  globe.  The  average  density  of  the 
materials  whereof  Mars  is  composed  is  seventy-one,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  above  adopted,  the  density  of  our 
woiid's  materials  being  represented  by  one  hundred.  The 
weight  of  substances  on  the  surface  of  Mars  is  correspond- 
ingly less  than  the  weight  of  substances  on  the  earth,  and  is 
expressed  by  37.6.  That  is  to  say,  one  kilogram  here 
would  weigh  only  376  grams  there ;  and  a  man  weighing 
70  kilograms  (140  pounds)  on  the  earth  would  Aveigh  only 
26  kilograms  (52  pounds)  in  Mars. 

Let  us  add,  in  order  to  complete  this  general  survey,  that 
Mara  wanders  in  space  attended  by  two  smaller  satellites, 
w^hose  diameters  do  not  seem  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  from  six  to  eight  miles.  These  satellites 
revolve,  very  rapidly  around  their  planet^  the  one  nearest  in 
seven*  hours,  thirty-nine  minutes,  fifteen  seconds;  and  the 
other  in  thirty  hours,  seventeen  minutes,  and  fifty-four 
seconds.  'Jto  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mara,  their  firat 
moon  rises  in  the  west  and  sets  in  the  east. 

According  to  the  totality  of  investigations  into  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  Mara,  that  planet  actually  appeara  to  be, 
like  our  own,  the  seat  of  great  activity.  Mara  resembles 
our  world  in  many  respects,  though  differing  from  it  in 
others.  Mara  is  older  than  our  world,  yet  is  smaller  and 
less  important  in  bulk.  It  must  have  passed  through  its 
stages  of  development  more  rapidly  than  our  globe,  and  is 
doubtless  farther  advanced  in  its  progressive  vitality. 
Its  watera  appear  to  be  already  partially  absorbed.  Its 
mountains  hav^     perhaps   been  destroyed,   razed  by    cyclic 
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periods  of  disintegration,  thfough  the  influence  of  rain, 
frost,  wind,  and  tempest.  Yet  the  unceasing  activity  which 
it  betrays,  seems  to  establish  a  sort  of  planetary  kinship 
between  that  world  and  ours;  and  the  studiously  minute 
attention,  bestowed  upon  everything  discoverable  on  its 
surface,  will  be,  for  the  astronomer  and  thinker,  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  satisfaction  -and  emotion,  and  probably  of 
surprise.  Optical  instruments  will  rise  from  perfection  unto 
perfection,  and  the  perseverance  of  astronomical  observers 
will  be  rewarded  by  unexpected  discoveries.  Who  can  fore- 
cast the  progress  which  the  future  of  science  holds  in  i-eserve 
for  the  conquest  of  the  sidereal  universe  ? 

[The  author  of  this  valuable  paper  adds  the  following  personal 
paragraphs. —  Ed.] 

Postscript :  I  have  continued  my  observations  on  Mars  up 
to  the  moment  of  mailing  this  article,  October  22.  This 
planet,  which,  on  June  5,  swept  by  us  at  a  distance  of  only 
44,662,229  mUes  (71,700,000  kilometers),  is  now  106,011,- 
630  miles  (169,000,000  kilometers)  away  from  the  earth, — 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  twice  as  far  off,  and  its  disk  appears 
less  than  half  as  great  in  diameter.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  on  almost  every  clear  day,  the  snow  at 
I  •   ,  the  two  Martian  poles.     The  snow  at  the  south  pole  is  more 

extensive  than  at  the  north.  The  north  pole  has,  however, 
ali*eady  entered  its  winter  season,  having  passed  its  autumnal 
equinox  on  July  3.  The  south  pole  has  entered  its  summer 
season,  but  its  snows  are  far  from  melting, 

In  passing,  let  us  say  that  we  know  much  more  about  the 
poles  of  Mars  than  we  do  of  the  earth's.  Our  poles,  no  man 
has  ever  seen. 

The  best  time  to  observe  Mars  is  in  the  lialf-hour  preceding 
0^  sunset, —  that  is,  while  there  is  yet  daylight.     One  can  then 

distinguish  very  clearly  the  wondrous  Martian  waters,  and 
that  distant  world  turning  slowly  before  his  very  eyes.  At 
one  longitudinal  degree  in  Mars,  it  is  high  noon.  Over 
another  degree,  on  the  left,  the  sun  is  already  setting ;  while 
over  still  another,  at  the  right,  the  sun  is  just  rising.  One  is 
irresistibly  compelled  to  ask  himself.  What  can  be  going  on 
over  there  ? 


"THE  FARMER,  THE  INVESTOR,  AND  THE 

RAILWAY." 


BY  C.    WOOD  DAVIS. 


Ageiculturb  having  been  the  first  industry  of  settled 
life,  we  may  assume  that  the  farmer  has  pursued  his  calling 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization ;  yet,  necessary  as  have  been 
such  labors,  he  has  borne  many  burdens  from  which  his 
brothers  have  been  exempt,  doubtless  owing  to  the  diflSculty 
experienced  in  forming  combinations  with  his  fellows  for 
concerted  action,  while  those  representing  aggregates  of 
capital,  being  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  easily  effect 
such  combinations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  present 
era,  and  of  those  controlling  the  great  mass  of  capital  repre- 
sented by  the  railways  of  the  country,  nominally  amounting 
to  1^9,369,000,000,  and  appearing  to  equal  60  per  cent,  while 
being  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  farms , 
yet,  the  influence  exerted  upon  economic  and  other  questions 
by  railway  owners  and  farmers  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
respective  numbers  and  the  magnitude  of  their  investments. 

One  is  a  compact  force,  disciplined,  alert,  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  activities ;  the  other  exceedingly  more 
numerous,  undisciplined,  leading  isolated  lives  and  with  few 
incentives  to  quickeniiig  thought. 

Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years  will 
not  question  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  construction 
of  railways,  or  grudge  the  men  who  have  carried  foi;Avard 
these  great  undertakings  a  rich  reward. 

By  the  aid  of  the  railway  the  wilderness  has  been  made 
productive,  countless  farms  brought  within  reach  of  the 
great  markets,  mines  opened,  mills,  factories,  and  forges 
built,  villa.<^es,  towns,  and  cities  brought  into  existence,  and 
populous  States  carried  to  a  biglier  development  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  centuries  -without  such  aids.  Such  are 
but  a  part  of  the  beneficent  results  flowing  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway. 
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While  the  builders  of  the  railway  have  been  exploiting  a 
continent  and  piling  up  the  greatest  fortunes  ever  known,  the 
farmer  has  taken  an  unproductive  wilderness  and  literally 
hewn  his  way  through  the  great  forests  which  clothed  sea- 
board and  central  region  to  the  open  prairie,  there  developing 
the  most  productive  of  States,  continued  his  toilsome  march 
up  the  arid  slopes,  scaled  the  mountains  and  planted  orchard, 
vineyard,  and  farm  by  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean. 

His  labors  have  enabled  the  nation  to  flood  the  markets 
with  a  plethora  of  bread,  meat,  and  fibre,  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  a  devastating  war,  to  repair  the  losses 
and  havoc  of  those  bloody  days,  and  then  to  turn  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor. 

Willingly  has  the  farmer  performed  this  labor,  expecting 
to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  yet  not  always  con- 
tent with  his  part  of  the  rewards,  and  coming  to  believe  that 
those  controlling  the  carriage  of  his  products  were  exacting 
as  toll  more  than  a  just  proportion  thereof.  He  has  seen  the 
carrier  yearly  adding  to  his  property,  building  new  lines  from 
the  tolls  collected  on  the  old,  increasing  his  wealth  and  power, 
and  leaving  a  constantly  lessening  proportion  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  farm  products,  to  the  grower.  As 
population  has  increased,  railway  property  has  grown  in  rela- 
tive value,  as  has  the  power  of  those  controlling  it,  and  this  in- 
crease has  been  very  largely  made  from  revenues  derived  f rcwn 
tolls  levied  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  water  in  the 
bonds  and  shares,  hence  made  at  the  expense  of  railway  users, 
a  large  part  of  whom  are  farmers.  ' 

All  are  fairly  prosperous  except  such  as  are  engaged  in 
the  basic  industry  of  civilization,  and  the  one  cloud  in  the 
industrial  horizon  is  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  a  large 
part  of  an  agricultural  population  numbering  some  25,000,000, 
and  the  railway  is  chargeable  with  so  much  of  this  as  results 
from  the  exaction  of  unjust  tolls,  and  this  inquiry  is  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  complaints,  as  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  such  charges,  are  well  grounded. 

The  hiqliust  tribunals  hold  that  railway  companies  are 
public  trusts,  and  can  exercise  the  power  to  enter  upon  and 
tiike  private  property  solely  in  their  public  character ;  and 
that  the  exercise  of  such  exceptional  power  can  be  de- 
fended only  upon  the  ground  that  the  good  of  the  public 
can  best  be  subserved  by  a  corporation  under  obligation  to 
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treat  all  justly  in  rendering  services  which  each  citizen 
cannot  perform  for  himself ;  that  the  State  could  perform  the 
functions  delegated  to  railway  corporations,  wliich  are  trusts 
organized  for  the  service  of  the  i)ublic  iand  charged  with 
remuneration  for  the  private  capital  employed ;  that  the  cor- 
porations thus  endowed  must  provide  all  needed  facilities  for 
conducting  speedily  the  business  for  which  they  were  created ; 
and  that  the  charge  for  the  services  rendered  shall  be  no  more 
than  just  and  reiisonable ;  and  the  Federal  courts  have  not 
hesitated  to  determine  what  was  a  just  and  reasonable  charge. 

The  Courts  hold  that  rates  fixed  by  the  State  are  prima 
fade  reasonable,  and  while  railway  companies  cannot  be 
barred  from  showing  the  unremunerative  character  of  such 
rates,  they  can  only  do  so  by  disclosing — in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  —  the  exact  cost  of  the  plant  em- 
ployed, and  that  in  arriving  at  such  cost  account  can  be  taken 
only  of  monies  actually  expended  in  construction  and  equip- 
ment. Railway  companies  have  evinced  no  desire  to  make 
disclosures  of  this  character,  although  it  would  be  easy  in  this 
way  to  show  that  the  schedule  of  rates  established  by  the 
State  was  unremunerative,  if  such  was  the  case. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  any  given  railway 
is  readily  ascertainable,  and  it  should  be  equally  easy  to  deter- 
mine its  cost,  but  such  a  procedure  is  surrounded  with  grave 
difficulties, — difficulties  growing  out  of  syndicates  and  con- 
struction companies,  the  manufacture  of  securities,  of  bond 
and  stock  waterings,  the  purchase  and  construction  of  branch 
lines  at  low  cost,  and  unloading  upon  the  stockholders  at 
high  cost.  Stock  and  scrip  dividends,  bonus  *  of  stock  to 
purchaser  of  bonds,  bonds  sold  to  pay  unearned  dividends 
that  much  stock  may  be  unloaded  at  high  prices  ^  la  Wabash, 
the  building  of  branch  lines  at  low  cost,  capitalizing  at  high 
cost,  and  covering  resulting  profits  into  the  treasury  of  the 
parent  company  to  be  distributed  as  dividends,  and  forever 
taxing  the  railway  user  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the 
profits  thus  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by  a  thousand  and  one  other 
shady  devices  by  which  water  is  added  to  the  basic  power  of 
levying  tolls  and  increasing  the  amount  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic is  expected  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  interest  and 
dividends. 

*The  Santa  Fe  and  other  companies  have  given  as  a  bonus  as  much  as  ten 
shares  of  stock  with  each  $1,000  bond  sold. 
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The  cost  of  the  railway  is  known  only  to  its  managers, 
and  rarely  to  them,  as  the  constructors  but  seldom  retain  the 
management,  and  railway  accounts  are  manipulated  in  num- 
berless peculiar  wajrs  for  the  sophistication  of  investors.  For 
instance,  on  page  184  of  the  1889  report,  of  the  Kansas  R.  R. 
Commissioners,  there  is  appended  to  the  statement  of  bonded 
indebtedness,  made  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ¥6^  this 
note :  "  The  early  records  of  the  Company  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  any  accuracy,  the 
amount  realized  from,  the  issue  of  these  bonds,"  i,  e., 
f  14,061,600  of  first  mortgage,  land  grant,  and  consolidated 
bonds.  Another  typical  case  is  that  of  a  railway  company 
in  whose  service  was  the  writer,  and  which  built  a  costly 
line  of  passenger  steamers  for  lake  service ;  but,  by  reason  of 
the  building  of  railways  north  and  south  of  the  lake,  the 
operation  of  the  line  became  unprofitable,  the  steamers  were 
dismantled,  engines  sold,  and  the  great  sum  they  represented, 
dropped  from  the  annual  report  of  the  company,  without  a 
word  of  explanation. 

Managers  dealing  thus  with  stockholders,  are  not  likely  to 
be  more  frank  with  the  public.  Indeed  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
way, and  the  manipulations  of  such  cost,  are  of  the  profes- 
sional secrets  which  are  employed  to  defraud  railway  users 
and  investors,  and  a  case  or  two  in  point  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, as  showing  some  of  the  processes  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  stocks  and  bonds,  which  are 
so  frequently  but  evidences  of  corporate  fraud,  rather  than 
ownership. 

An  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  investor  and  user 
are  alike  plundered,  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  con- 
trolling a  valuable  dividend-paying  property,  which  a  second 
company  parallel  with  expectation  of  profits  only  from  con- 
struction, and  by  forcing  a  sale, —  eventually  effected, —  to 
the  older  company,  the  result  being  the  trebling  of  railway 
capital,  without  an  increase  of  traffic. 

Another  form  of  corporate  fraud  is  the  payment  of  un- 
earned dividends  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold,  thus  adding 
to  the  capitalization,  and  necessitating  the  collection  of 
unjust  tolls  to  pay  interest.  These  fraudulent  payments  are 
often  made  to  enable  the  management  to  foist  upon  the 
public  immense  issues  of  worthless  shares,  such  dividends 
being  continued  as  long  as  bondij  can  be  sold,  and  a  mai*ket 
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found  for  the  stock,  and  when  one  of  these  bubbles  is  about 
to  burst,  the  manipulators  make  further  vast  profits,  by  selling 
*^  short,''  and  then  having  disclosures  made  of  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  corporate  finances. 

Yet  another  form  of  corporate  fraud  is  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  cheap  branch  lines,  and  selling  them  at  two,  three, 
or  four  times  their  cost  to  the  Company  of  whose  interests  the 
profiting  parties  are  the  trustees.  Sometimes  these  lines  are 
consolidated  with  that  of  the  parent  company  and  new  issues 
of  securities  made  to  cover  the  added  mileage,  while  in  other 
cases  the  old  Company  enables  the  schemers  to  sell  immense 
issues  of  the  shares  and  bonds  of  the  auxiliary  line  at  high 
prices  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  the  latter  and  leasing  its 
road  at  an  exorbitant  rental.  Loaded  down  in  this  way  the 
old  Company  frequently  ceases  to  pay  dividends. 

Again  the  parent  Company  resolves  itself  into  a  construc- 
tion Company  and  covers  into  its  treasury  the  profits  arising 
from  the  construction  of  cheap  branches.  For  instance,  it  is 
shown  on  page  891  of  the  1889  report  of  the  Kansas  R.  R. 
Commissioners  that  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway 
Company  derived  a  profit  of  $67,871  from  the  construction  of 
ten  and  one  half  miles  of  road  that  should  not  have  cost  over 
$10,000  per  mile,  but  which,  with  this  profit  added  and  stock 
issued  for  a  nominal  consideration,  is  capitalized  for  $28,845 
per  mile.  This  Company  has  built  many  hundred  miles  in 
recent  years,  and  construction  profits  have  aided  in  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  while  providing  a  basis 
for  levying,  for  all  time,  tolls  to  pay  interest  and  dividends 
on  the  bonds  and  stock  representing  the  profits  divided. 
Thus,  the  greater  the  profits  from  construction,  the  greater 
the  sums  which  can  hereafter  be  extorted  from  the  user  of 
the  railway. 

*  Poor's  Manual  shows  that  to  make  contemplated  exten- 
sions the  stock  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  was,  during  1886-87, 
increased  $15,000,000,  and  the  funded  dfebt  $14,376,000,  and 
while  the  capitalization  of  the  parent  company  was  thus 
increased  $29,379,000,1  the  lines  built  or  purchased  were 
capitalized  from  $8,000  to  $62,000  per  mile,  the  result  of 
such  multiple  capitalization  being  to  add  an  immense  amount 

*" Poor's  Manual"  is  a  compendium  of  such  financial  and  traffic  state- 
ments as  the  railway  companies  prepare  for  publication. 

t  August,  1890 — It  is  now  stated  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  added 
820,000,000  to  its  capitalization. 
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of  water  to  old  as  well  as  new  issues.  There  are  some  very 
instructive  phases  of  the  construction  of  this  new  mileage. 
For  instance  the  310  miles  of  the  auxiliary  Fort  Scott, 
Wichita  &  Western  is  shown  by  Mr.  Poor  to  have  cost 
$4,666,000 ;  the  funded  debt  is  shown  by  Kansas  R.  R.  Com- 
mission to  be  $5,666,000,  and  Mr.  Poor  shows  that  $4,666,000 
of  such  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  Union  Trust  Company 
to  secure  $4,666,000  of  Missouri  Pacific  ti'ust  mortgage  bonds 
issued  to  provide -the  $4,666,000,  which  the  road  is  said  to  have 
cost.  Has  the  user  of  this  railway  a  right  to  ask  what 
became  of  the  other  $1,000,000  of  mortgage  bonds  and  the 
$7,000,000  of  capital  stock  upon  which  rates  are  based,  and 
which  make  up  a  capitalization  of  $8,000,000  in  excess  of 
cost,  and  what  was  the  consideration  therefore  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  411  miles  of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  Den 
ver,  M.  &  A.  line,  Mr.  Poor  shows  the  cost  to  have  beien 
$4,920,000,  and  Kansas  report  shows  bonded  debt  to  be  $6,- 
561,000,  the  first  mortgage  bonds  exceeding  the  cost  by 
$1,641,000,  and  the  entire  capitalization  being  $8,202,000  in 
excess  of  cost,  a  large  part  of  which  cost  was  borne  by  the 
municipalities  along  the  line.  Like  conditions  obtain  with 
all  Missouri  Pacific  lines  built  of  late  years  except  two  short 
ones  not  yet  mortgaged. 

Another  mode  of  collecting  excessive  tolls  and  defrauding 
the  public,  is  that  practised  by  the  subsidized  Pacific  lines  in 
paying  $900,000  per  annum  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  to  forego  competition,  and  then  charging  the  public 
two  or  three  times  this  sum  to  recoup  themselves  for  such 
illegal  diversion  of  corporate  funds. 

A  xmique  case  is  that  of  an  Ohio  corporation,  wliere  the 
men  who  afterwards  became  the  directors  and  managers  gave 
their  notes  to  certain  bankers  for  money  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bupng  the  shares  which  were  to  give  them  con- 
trol of  the  corporation,  and,  having  by  tliis  means  secured 
control,  applied  —  in  whole  or  in  part  —  to  tlie  payment  of 
such  notes,  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  to  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000,  although  such  bonds  had,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  Ohio,  been 
issued  for  the  express  purpose  of  equipments,  double  tracks, 
and  other  betterments.* 

*Sec  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  & 
Toledo  Railway  Cuuipauy. 
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Many  auxiliary  lines  have  been  built  at  costs  ranging 
from  $8,000  to  $15,000  per  mile,  and  capitalized  at  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  five  times  their  cost,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  107  miles  of  the  Kansas  Midland,  costing,  including  a 
small  equipment,  but  $10,200  per  mile,  of  which  30  per  cent, 
was  furnished  by  the  municipalities  along  its  line,  yet  with 
construction  profits  and  other  devices  this  road  shows  a  capi- 
talization of  $53,000  per  mile. 

Or  take  the  1055  miles  in  Kansas  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas 
&  Nebraska  built  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
in  much  the  same  way  and  capitalized  for  $38,000  per  mile. 
Kansas  municipalities  aided  to  the  extent  of  $2,500  per  mile 
in  building  this  road,  receiving  the  stock  of  the  company  in 
exchange  for  municipal  bonds;  now,  however,  foreclosure 
proceedings  are  pending  in  the  interest  of  and  at  the  procure- 
ment of  the  parent  company  (which  owns,  practically,  all  the 
bonds  and  stock  of  the  auxiliary  line  except  the  stock  issued 
to  the  municipalities),  whereby  the  municipalities  are  to  be 
despoiled  of  this  $2,500,000. 

This  is  no  uncommon  device  for  plundering  the  farmer 
and  other  tax-payers ;  and  railway  presidents,  directors,  and 
managers,  who  would  scorn  to  put  their  hands  in  the  pocket 
of  the  farmer  and  abstract  a  (single)  silver  dollar,  rarely 
hesitate  when,  by  the  devices  described,  they  can  take  from 
the  same  farmer  and  his  congeners  a  lump  sum  of  $2,500,000, 
and  the  successful  workers  of  such  schemes,  by  one  and  the 
same  act,  acquire  vast  sums  and  a  reputation  for  great 
financial  ability. 

Another  type  is  found  in  the  Marion  and  McPherson  line 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^,*  built  largely  from 
old  and  much  worn  material,  and  originally  capitalized  for 
$28,000  per  mile,  being  more  than  three  times  its  cost. 
Under  the  recent  re-organization  of  the  Santa  Fd,  each  mile 
represents  a  much  larger  sum ;  but  how  much  larger  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  from  the  accounting  ofiicers  of  that  com- 
pany, to  whom  application  was  made  for  definite  information. 

Other  Santa  F6  lines  show  peculiar  phases  of  railway 
administration.  For  instance,  the  Santa  F6,  jointly  with  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  built  the  Wichita  &  Western, 
extending  125  miles  through  a  sparsely  settled  district  and 

*  Known  as  the  "  Atchison  "  in  New  England  and  as  the  "  Santa  Fe  "  in 
the  West. 
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not  paying  operating  expenses,  yet  the  Santa  F^,  although 
liaving  another  and  parallel  line  —  the  Southern  Kansas  — 
less  than  twenty-four  miles  south  of  the  Wichita  &  Western, 
doubly  paralleled  itself  by  building  a  third  line  between  the 
two,  this  third  line,  for  one  hundred  miles,  being  eight  to  four- 
teen miles  from  the  Wichita  &  Western  on  the  north,  and, 
for  seventy  miles,  but  ten  to  sixteen  from  the  Southern  Kan- 
sas on  the  south. 

In  this  way  has  money  been  wasted  in  construction,  the 
farmer  unnecessarily  burdened,  the  parent  company  loaded 
with  an  immense  unproductive  mileage,  and  rendered  unable 
to  pay  fixed  charges,  and  thousands  of  those  investing  in  its 
securities  reduced  to  sore  straits,  the  reason  for  all  of  which 
is  probably  td  be  found  in  the  profits  —  private  or  corporate 
—  growing  out  of  construction. 

Perhaps  the  Santa  F^  affords  as  fair  an  illustration  as  can 
be  found  of  the  ease  with  which  twelve  men,  sitting  in 
directors'  chairs,  can  issue  an  edict  for  the  creation  of  an 
hundred  million  or  more  of  fiat  property,  the  only  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  which  is  found  in  reams  of  paper,  and 
affording  additional  evidence  of  the  great  and  growing 
utility  of  printers'  ink  as  an  instrument  of  advanced  civili- 
zation. By  this  simple  process  and  without  any  addition  to 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  the  liabilities  of  the  Santa 
F^  have  been  increased  more  than  $100,000,000,  and  while 
rates  of  interest  may  have  been  scaled  down,  the  total  of 
interest  and  principal  have  been  scaled  up.  When  an  indi- 
vidual or  firm  fails,  creditors  usually  accept  large  reductions 
of  principal  in  adjustment ;  but  when  a  railway  company  like 
the  Saiita  F^  fails,  they  insist  on  doubling  the  principal  and 
increasing  the  total  of  interest. 

Although  the  earnings  of  the  Santa  F^,  in  1888,  amounted 
to  $2,944,529  less  than  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges, 
the  managers  paid  an  unearned  dividend  of  $2,626,000, 
which,  with  other  enormous  additions  to  the  liabilities,  are  to 
be  an  endless  burden  upon  railway  users  and  the  warrant 
for  the  exaction  of  unjust  tolls. 

The  Santa  F^'s  recently  acquired  control  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  lines, — which  are  to  be  operated  as  a  dis- 
tinct property — is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fiat  process  of 
multipl}'ing  securities  without  the  addition  of  one  dollar's 
worth  to  the  world's  stock  of  property. 
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The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  controlled  1329*  miles 
of  railway,  capitalized  for  the  enonnons  sum  of  $70,402,800, 
being  $52,200  per  mile.  The  Santa  F6  acquired  control  of 
this  property  by  issuing  $26,285,175  of  new  Santa  F6  stock, 
not  to  retire  the  stock  of  the  "  Frisco "  but  to  buy  it  and 
place  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  Santa  F6  and  applyf  such 
dividends  as  may  accrue  to  the  payment  of  current  Santa  F^ 
liabilities. 

The  result  to  the  railway  user  will  be  that,  whereas  the 
"  Frisco  "  property  has  been  represented  by  ^^70,402,800  of 
''  Frisco "  and  auxiliary  stocks  and  bonds,  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  that  sum  plus  $26,285,175  of  Santa  F^  stock,  which 
is  an  addition  of  fictitious  capital  upon  widch  the  user  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  revenue,  and  the  owners  of  Santa  F^  shares 
have  that  amount  of  water  injected  into  their  holdings. 

J  The  Santa  F^  holds  741,129^-  shares,  of  the  par  value  of 
$74,112,950,  of  stock  of  auxiliary  lines  built  wholly  from 
land  grants,  municipal  aid,  and  proceeds  of  bonds  sold,  and 
for  this  immense  number  of  shares  the  only  consideration — 
as  shown  by  the  Santa  F^  ledger — was  $4,029,  or  a  fmction 
over  half  of  one  cent  a  share.  For  663,306^  of  these  shares, 
of  the  par  value  of  $66,330,650,  the  only  consideration  shown 
is  $15.00,  being  at  the  rate  of  44^^^^  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $4,422.00  for  one  cent.  Sucn  is  the  stuff  which  passes 
current  as  railway  securities  and  on  which  the  railway  user  is 
taxed  to  pay  dividends ! 

The  Santa  F^  affords  a  most  instructive  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  multiplying  securities  by 
the  hoodooing§  of  accounts,  by  reckless  construction,  the  pay- 
ment of  stock  dividends  ($18,000,000),  the  giving  of  vast 
quantities  of  stock  to  the  purchasers  of  bonds,  the  payment 
of  unearned  dividends  and  the  creation  of  $100,000,000  and 
more  of  fiat  securities  at  one  or  two  sittings. 

The  seventy  miles  of  the  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Mid- 
land, built  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000  per  mile — of  which 
some  $1,500  per  mile  was  donated  by  the  people  along  its 
line — ^is  capitalized  at  $57,000  per  mile  and  earns  nearly 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  money  furnished  by  its  builders,  yet 

*rnr1nde  snch  lines  as  the  Kansas  Midland,  etc.,  built  at  costs  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $16,000  per  mile. 
tFinancial  chronicld  of  May  31,  1890. 
I  Poor's  Manual;  1889,  page  723. 
$Ante,  page  6. 
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appears  to  earn  but  three  per  cent.,  while  in  its  immense  ficti- 
tious capital  the  foundation  is  laid  for  further  exactions. 

The  enormous  profits  accruing  from  the  operation  of  the 
construction  company,  and  the  unjust  tax  thereby  forever  im- 
posed upon  the  public,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Credit  Mobilier  "  and  other  construction  devices  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  various  Pacific  lines,  out  of  which 
grew  no  little  corruption  of  legislators,  the  ruin,  politically, 
of  promising  statesmen,  and  the  amassing  of  so  many  great 
fortunes,  typified  in  the  case  of  the  four  men  who  built  the 
Central  Pacific  and  whose  united  worldly  possessions  in  1860 
are  said  to  have  been  but  $120,000.  Now,  however,  their 
estates  are  estimated  at  more  than  $120,000,000. 

Mr.  Poor  states  that  "  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  roads  mak- 
ing returns  (1888)  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  their  stocks 
and  indebtediiess  equalled  nearly  $60,732  as  against  $58,603 
for  1887,"  being  an  increase  of  $2,129  per  mile,  and  at  tlie 
price  recently  prevailing,  it  would  require  136,000,000 
bushels  of  the  farmers'  com  annually  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on 
the  water  absorbed  by  railway  securities  in  one  year,  and  oy 
such  waterings  yearly  it  will  take  but  fourteen  years  to 
absorb  the  entire  com  crop  to  provide  revenue  on  the  added 
fluid.     How  long  shall  this  process  be  permitted  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  Poor  also  states  that,  in  the  eleven  central  farming 
States,  railway  earnings  have  in  eighteen  years  increased  175 
per  cent,  and  the  bushels  of  wheat  and  com  grow  160  per 
cent. ;  yet  he  forgets  to  tell  us  that  such  has  been  the  shrinkage 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products  that  the  value  of  the  wheat  and 
com  crops  in  these  States  increased  but  67  per  cent.,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  the  railways  are  taking  a  constantly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

Tliis  is  still  more  clearly  shown  on  the  same  page  in  the 
statement  that  in  these  States  railway  revenue  in  i870  was 
$12  for  each  unit  of  the  population  as  against  $18  in  1888. 
Thus  the  per  capita  transportation  tax  is  shown  to  have  in- 
creaised  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Poor  says,  "  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  extraordinary  antipathy  to  railroad  coipora- 
tions  in  the  West." 

If  such  antipathy  exists,  possibly  Mr.  Poor  could  under- 
stand it  if  he  would  but  look  at  these  facts,  and  others  herein 
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stated,  in  all   their  uakeduess,  keeping   in  view  their   true 
bearing  upon  the  greatest  of  the  nation's  industries. 

That  no  such  antipathy  exists  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  railways  of  Illinois  are  capitalized  for  $42,460  per 
mile,  they  are  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  $7,863  per 
mile,  those  of  Iowa  are  capitalized  at  $38,069,  and  assessed  at 
$5,189,  those  of  Nebraska  are  capitalized  at  $40,172,  and 
assessed  at  $5,829,  and  those  of  Kansas  are  capitalized  at 
$52,155,  and  assessed  at  $6,595  per  mile. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  processes  by  which  the  investor 
is  shorn,  and  an  enormous  fictitious  capitalization  piled  up  to 
aid  in  taxing  the  farmer  and  others.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
when  his  wares  are  selling  at  starvation  prices,  the  farmer  be- 
comes  restive  under  the  burdens  thus  imposed  and  seeks  to 
replace  present  ownership  by  that  of  the  nation  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Poor,  there  existed  156,082  miles  of 
railway  at  the  close  of  1888,  showing  a  capitalization  —  in- 
cluding floating  debts  —  of  $9,369,398,954,  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  which  a  toll  is  levied  on  all  the  industries 
of  the  country. 

How  much  of  this  vast  capitalization  is  real,  and  how  much 
the  fictitious  outgrowth  of  the  practices  described? 

Owing  to  the  practices  illustrated,  it  is  impossible  for  rail- 
way companies  to  show  the  cost  of  their  properties,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  reach  an  approximation  by  estimating  such 
cost,  and  thus  determining  the  sum  upon  which  revenue  should 
accrue. 

ESTIMATED   COST   PER  MTLB  OP   EXISTING   RAILWAYS. 

Grubbing  and   clearing $100 

Right  of  way  and  land  damage 2,500 

Earthwork  and  rock  cuttings 4,500 

Bridges,  culverts  and  masonry 3,000 

Ties  — 3000        2,000 

Rails,  splices,  bolts  and  spikes 4,000 

Switches,  side-tracks,  cattle-guards,  road  croppings   and 

fences 1,100 

Track  laying,  surfacing  and  ballasting 2,300 

Depots,  water-tanks,  stockyards,  shops  and  terminals    .     .  3,500 

Equipment 4,500 

Engineering,  rents,  interest,  taxes,  and  contingencies    .     .  2,500 

Total  cost  per  mile  .*    .     .     .     $30,000 
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*  That  this  estimate  is  more  than  ample  is  assured  by  the 
statement  (in  substance)  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Poor  that  the  capitaliz- 
ation of  the  roads  built  from  1880  to  1883  is  double  the  act- 
ual investment  and,  could  the  fictitious  capital  be  eliminated, 
railways,  as  investments,  would  have  no  parallel ;  and  in  the 
statement  that  within  five  years  ending  in  1883,  "about 
40,000  miles  of  line  were  constructed  at  a  cash  cost  of  at 
least  $1,100,000,"  being  $27,500  per  mile ;  and  that  "in  1884 
only  about  4,000  miles  of  new  line  were  constructed,  the 
cost  of  which  did  not  exceed  $20,000  per  mile  and  perhaps 
not  over  $15,000  per  mile." 

For  each  mile  of  railway  costing  more  than  $30,000  per 

mile,  ten  can  be  found  that  have  cost  from  $8,000  to  $20,000. 

^  I  The  eastern  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Kansas  Division  of  the 

Union  Pacific,  built  in  the  era  of  high  prices,  cost  less  than 
$20,000,  although  now  bearing  a  capitalization  of  $105,000  per 
mile,  but  a  well  known  manipulator  —  who  made  restitution  of 
millions  to  the  Erie  —  supervised  its  reorganization,  which 
may  account  for  the  generous  volume  of  water  incorporated 
in  the  securities. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  line  from  Eldorado  to  McPher- 
son,  Kansas,  a  comparatively  expensive  prairie  road,  being 
located  across  the  line  of  drainage,  cost  much  less  than 
$10,000  per  mile,  as  have  thousands  of  miles  of  other  prairie 
lines. 
^j  Possibly  $30,000  per  mile  is  less  than  it  would  cost  to  du- 

plicate the  railways,  east  of  Ohio,  but  the  most  of  the  mileage 
being  west  of  that  region  where  the  cost,  outside  of  a  few 
1  mountain  roads,  is  at  a  minimum;  the  estimate,  if  erroneous, 

i  certainly  errs  in  placing  the  cost  too  high.     Moreover,  we 

have  a  factor  of  safety  in  the  fact  that  the  nation,  to  aid  in 
building  railways,  has  granted  197,000,000  acres  of  land,  a 
large  part  of  which  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  from  which  they  have  realized  vast  sums, 
probably  more  than  $300,000,000,  to  which  should  be  added 
State  and  municipal  aid  and  individual  donations  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000,000  to  $250,000,000. 

Taking  no  account  of  the  sums  loaned  the  Pacific  railways, 
the  people  liave  contributed  at  least  $2,000  per  mile  towards 
the  cost  of  existing  railways,  hence  we  are  war^nted  in  as- 
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suming  that  $30,000  per  mile  is  the  maximum  sum  on  which 
the  user  should  furnish  revenue,  less  such  revenue  as  the  cor- 
porations derive  from  rents,  interests,  and  dividends,  from 
lands,  buildings,  railways,  mines,  stocks,  or  bonds  bought  or 
brought  into  existence  by  an  expenditure  of  any  part  of  such 
$30,000  per  mile  or  the  earnings  therefrom,  such  revenue, 
aside  from  traffic  earnings,  being  now  about  $90,000,000  per 
annum. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  determining  the  amount  of  capital  on 
wliich  the  rates  of  toll  shall  be  based,  the  people  are  entitled 
to  no  voice,  but,  as  the  compensation  is  to  be  reasonable  and 
the  measure  of  such  compensation  being  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  {he  railway  plus  a  fair  return  for  the 
capital  actually  employed,  the  people  are  unquestionably 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  determining  what  such  compensation 
shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be  arrived  at,  and  their  representar 
tives  will  find  the  railways  have  cost  not  to  exceed  an  average 
of  $30,000  per  mile,  and  could  be  duplicated  for  enough  less 
to  more  than  offset  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  right  of 
way,  depot  grounds  and  terminals. 

Railways  well  located  and  mortgaged  for  80  per  cent,  or 
less  of  actual  cost  can  dispose  of  three  and  one  half  to  four 
and  one  half  per  cent,  bonds  at  par,  but  badly  located  or 
poorly  managed  roads  often  failing  to  pay  interest,  we  may 
call  five  per  cent,  a  fair  rate,  and  on  this  basis  the  annual  net 
revenue  of  roads  existing  at  the  close  of  1888,  from  traffic, 
rents,  interest,  dividends,  and  all  other  sources,  should  not 
exceed  $234,123,000,  being  $67,408,000  less  than  the  net 
traffic  earnings  reported  by  Poor,  and  taking  the  net  earnings 
($405,220,000)  as  shown  by  the  Inter-State  Commission,  the 
excess  is  $171,097,000  wrongfully  extorted  from  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  industries  in  one  year. 

This  difference  in  the  amount  of  net  earnings  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  in  Poor's  Manual,  only  traffic  earnings  are 
tabulated,*  no  account  being  taken  of  the  immense  sums 
railway  companies  derive  from  rents  of  lands,  buildings, 
tmek,  and  terminals,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  dividends  on 
stocks  and  bonds  owned,  and  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  such 
securities,  all.  amounting  to  vast  sums  and  yearly  increasing 
as  the  railways  become  consolidated  and  absorb  more  anil 
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more  of  existing  property ;  hence  Mr.  Poor's  figures  are  in- 
complete and  misleading,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  total  of  railway  earnings  or  the  amount 
annually  extorted  from  the  user. 

Of  the  1234,123,000  resulting  from  a  five  per  cent, 
revenue  on  $30,000  per  mile,  a  very  large  part,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  belongs  to  the  user  rather  than  the  investor, 
while  many  parallel  roads,  built  for  constructioji  profits,  are 
needless,  and  others  so  badly  located  that  the  traffic  will  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  provide  revenue,  and  the  owners  must, 
like  the  owners  of  badly  located  buildings,  suffer  the  loss 
entailed  by  lack  of  business  sagacity.      Favorably  located 

1  roads  can  collect  more  than  five  per  cent. ;  should  they  be 

,  permitted  to* do  so?     Each  railway  company  is  a  distinct 

1  organization,  each  road  a  separate  instrument  and  specially 

conditioned,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  compensation  for  the 
capital  employed  should^  in  any  case,  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  rates  fixed  upon,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  just  return. 
As  interest  rates  fall,  so  should  returns  from  railway  invest- 
ments. 

Justice  and  reason  appear  to  have  little  part  in  determining 
railway  rates,  the  environment  being  all  potent,  as  in  the 
States  where  efficient  granger  laws  *  have  been  reinforced  by 
a  strong  and  active  commission,  rates  are  much  the  lowest 
and  highest  where  either  the  laws  or  the  commission  are  in-» 
efficient ;  yet  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  show  the  be- 
neficent possibilities  of  governmental  control  in  suppressing 
some  of  the  multifarious  evil  practices  of  railway  companies, 
and  while  these  practices  continue  they  are  much  less  common 
and  not  so  flagrant  as  in  the  past,  when  the  manager  of  an 
Inter-State  railway,  in  order  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  coal  company  having  no  other  outlet  for  its  product, 
could,  without  a  minute's  notice,  advance  the  rates  on  coal 
shipped  by  such  company  133  per  cent,  above  the  rates  charged 
another  coal  company  in  which  such  railway  company  and  its 
officers  were  stockholders  ;  nor  with  the  Inter-State  law  in 
force  are  railway  officials  likely  to  repeat  the  indiscretion  of 
.such  manager  in  writing  the  president  of  a  coal  company  (of 
whose  property  he  desired  to  force  a  sale)  the  subjoined 
letter. 

*  "  Granger  laws"  are  the  laws  enacted  in  the  Agricultural  States  of  the 
HissiBsippiValley  for  the  control  of  railway  rates  Mid  methods. 
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ST.  LOUIS  A  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
Office  of  the  Second  Vice-Pres't  and  Gen'l  Managek, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  9th,  1882. 

President  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
Dear  Sir:  —  I  will  pass    through    Pittsburg  about   12   o'clock   on 
Monday  next,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  join  me  at  Pittsburg,  and 
go  to  Girard,  and  back  to  Pittsburg. 

If  we  can  buy  your  coal  at  a  low  price,  I  think  we  can  possibly  make 
a  deal  on  that  basis. 

As  long  as  you  continue  shipping  coal,  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  trade,  and  renders  the  coal  business  unprofitable,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  *'  RrOQERs  Coal*  Company." 

Respectfully,  C.  W.  ROGERS, 

Second  Vice-PresH  and  GenH  Manager, 

Discriminations  and  other  fraudulent  practices,  whereby 
the  few  are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  doubtless 
continue,  and  will  until  railway  managers,  thus  betraying 
their  trusts,  are  sent  to  keep  company  with  the  men  who 
plundered  the  Ocean,  Fidelity,  and  Sixth  Avenue  banks ;  but 
there  is,  as  compared  with  the  time  preceding  the  enactment 
of  Inter-State  and  State  laws,  but  little  of  the  work  of  dis- 
crimination in  progress;  and  great  as  is  this  evil,  it  is 
trivial  as  compared  with  those  growing  out  of  a  capitaliza- 
tion excessive  by  more  than  one  half,  and  which  is  the 
warrant  for  annually  levying  an  immense  sum  in  unjust  tolls, 
by  which  producer  and  consumer  are  alike  despoiled  of  a 
large  part  of  their  earnings. 

If  the  courts  are  right  in  holding  that  the  carrier  is  len- 
.  titled  to  but  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  that  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  charge  rests  upon  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
operation,  and  the  amount  actually  invested  in  the  plant, 
then  the  exaction  of  existing  nites  of  toll  is  wholly  indefensi- 
ble. As  a  bar  to  the  rendering  of  justice  to  the  user,  the 
plea  is  made  that  should  rates  be  reduced  to  what  would 
afford  but  a  fair  return  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  plant,  it 
.  would  work  great  hardship  to  the  present  holders  of  railway 
securities,  who  are  assumed  to  have  bought  them  in  good 
faith,  and  many  of  whom  are  widows,  orphans,  trustees,  and 
institutions  in  which  the  poor  have  deposited  their  scanty 
savings.  Has  this  plea  against  justice  any  basis  except  one 
of  sentiment?  If  sentiment  and  a  charitable  regard  for 
tlie  poor  and  helpless  shall  govern,  are  tliere  not  twelve 
times  as  many  widows,  oi'j)hans,  and  poor  among  the  60,- 
000,000  of  railway  usera  ? 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  10,000  holders  of  New  York 
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Central  stock,  Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  there  are  1,000,000 
investors  in  railway  securities,  who,  with  their  dependents, 
constitute  a  body  of  5,000,000,  and  it  is  proposed  that  rather 
than  this  one  thirteenth  shall  surrender,  once  for  all,  so  much 
of  their  power  to  tax  others  as  is  the  direct  product  of  fraud, 
that  they  shall  continue  such  unjust  taxation. 

This  is  not  simply  a  proposition  that  one  thirteenth  of  the 
population  shall  unjustly  tax  all  others  this  year,  next  year, 
or  even  the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  that  such  burden,  yearly 
increasing  by  the  addition  of  more  water,  shall  be  carried  by 
the  twelve  thirteenths  to  their  graves,  that  when  death  re- 
lieves them,  their  children  and  children's  children,  for  count- 
less generations,  shall  each  in  its  turn  take  up  the  grievous- 
burden  and  carry  it  until  they  also  drop  into  the  grave,  and 
so  long  as  these  railways  exist,  this  one  thirteenth  shall  pos- 
sess the  power  to  thus  levy  an  iniquitous  iijipost  upon  the  en- 
tire industry  of  the  country.  Could  anything  be  more  unjust  ? 
Shall  60,000,000  people  and  their  descendants  suffer  a 
great  and  growing  wrong  rather  than  that  5,000,000  shall 
surrender  a  power  to  which  they  have  no  right? 

The  railway  is  public  rather  than  private  property,  and 
while  the  stockholder  is  entitled  to  the  usufruct  and  its  lim- 
ited control,  yet  such  control  is  a  trust  for  a  specific  purpose, 
such  purpose  being  the  service  of  the  public  for  which  the 
compensation  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  but  the  law  never 
contemplated  that  one  party  in  interest  should  alone  be  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
charges  made,  and  so  long  as  such  knowledge  is  withheld, 
shareholders  must  expect  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  efforts  to  secure  such  control  as  will  ensure  justice; 
and  it  is  this  discontent  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  bringing  into  existence  the  "  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance ^^  and  kindred  organizations,  in  whicli  millions  of  farraera 
—  for  the  first  time  in  history  —  are  united  for  a  common 
object. 

The  endowment  of  the  railway  company  with  the  excep- 
tional power  to  enter  upon  and  take  private  property,  and 
the  equally  exceptional  limitation  of  the  stockholders'  liabil- 
ity to  the  cost  of  the  shares  held,  implies  special  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  public ;  and  the  people,  whose  lands  have 
been  taken,  who  furnish  the  traffic,  and  provide  the  revenue, 
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have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  determining  the   justness   of  the 
rates  charged. 

Another  plea  is  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  less  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere,  hence  there  can  be  no  cause  of 
complaint.  If  rates  are  higher  in  Republican  France  or  Im- 
perial Germany,  where  railways  exist,  primarily,  for  military 
purposes,  it  is  neither  our  duty  to  emulate  them  in  such  mat- 
ters, nor  to  copy  their  costly  modes  of  railway  administration ; 
yet  we  may  well  profit  by  their  example  in  providing  for 
stringent  control  of  railways  and  the  rates  for  carriage. 

The  farmer,  understanding  that  rates  are  unjust  by  reason 
of  an  enormous  fictitious  capitalization,  and  that  such  rates 
reduce  the  value  of  his  land  and  its  products,  appeals  to 
legislation  for  relief,  which  States  have  sought  to  furnish  by 
laws,  regulating  rates  and  methods  of  administration,  which 
are  denounced  as  acts  of  robbery  by  the  men  who  have  per- 
petrated the  frauds  of  which  such  laws  are  the  resultant. 

The  men  loudest  in  denunciation  of  every  attempt  at  con- 
trol by  law  are  those  most  active  in  the  manufacture  of 
securities,  in  operating  the  construction  company,  in  paying 
unearned  dividends,  in  selling  or  capitalizing  cheap  lines  at 
many  times  their  cost.  These  are  the  special  champions  of 
the  widow,  the  or|)han,  and  the  savings  bank,  whom  they 
have  despoiled  by  the  most  unblushing  frauds.  These  are 
the  innocent,  cliivalrous  men,  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  street 
and  the  exchange,  who  wish  the  way  left  open  for  more 
nickelplating,  more  Wabashing,  more  Credit  Mobiliers,  and 
more  stock  and  bond  watering. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  where  the  laws  have  been 
such  as  to  secure  the  greatest  control, —  Illinois  and  Iowa, — 
well  located  and  judiciously  managed  railways  are  exceed- 
ingly prosperous.  Many  great  lines  derive  the  major  part  of 
their  traffic  from  the  granger  States,  yet  the  laws,  which 
railway  managers  and  investors  denounce  as  acts  of  confisca- 
tion, have  not  prevented  the  payment  of  good  dividends. 
Mr.  Poor  shows  that,  for  twenty-five  years  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  dividends  have  averaged  8.7  per  cent.,  that  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  has  paid  regular  cash  dividends 
ranging  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  stock  divi- 
dends aggregating  $6,701,990.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
<fe  Pacific  has  done  about  as  well  in  the  way  of  dividends, 
although  its  traffic  has  been  so  largely  drawn  from  Illinois 
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and  Iowa.  Until  certain  bond  and  stock  operations,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  paid  7  per  cent,  dividends, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  swelled  its  capital 
account  by  the  payment  of  stock  dividends,  while  paying 
regular  cash  dividends  of  6  to  8  per  cent.,  and  the  Illinois 
Central  has,  for  twenty-six  years,  paid  dividends  ranging  from 
4  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  aggregating  $56,989,847. 

Notwithstanding  these  laws  and  that  nearly  or  quite  all 
these  roads  ca'Ty  an  undue  amount  of  water,  that  crops  have 
failed,  and  panics  have  prostrated  the  industries  of  the 
country,  they  have  prospered,  new  lines  been  added  from  the 
'tolls  collected  on  the  old,  the  investor  received  ample 
returns,  and  some  of  the  managers  enabled,  by  some  occult 
process,  to  amass  enormous  fortunes,  all  going  to  show  that 
the  granger  laws  have  not  been  oppressive,  and  that  when 
railways  fail  to  make  fair  returns  it  is  due  to  faulty  location, 
unreasonable  rate  wars,  speculative  or  incompetent  manage- 
ment, or  an  extraordinary  excess  of  water  in  capitalization. 

Possibly  a  flood  of  liglit  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
the  experience  of  the  writer  when  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  a  new  railway.  Imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  road  would  be  subserved  by  encouraging 
immigration  and  fostering  business,  the  writer  formulated 
tariffs  calculated  to  further  such  ends.  Imagine  his  aston- 
ishment when  told  by  the  general  manager  they  would  not 
answer,  and  to  be  informed  that  the  road  was  not  being  built 
to  make  money  out  of  its  oi)eration  but  out  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  what  was  required  of  the  traffic  department  w^as  the 
greatest  present  revenue  possible  and  to  make  the  passenger 
rates  just  low  enough  to  ta,ke  the  traffic  from  the  stages  and 
the  freight  rates  no  lower  than  necessary  to  drive  the  ox 
teams  out  of  the  freight  business. 

The  policy  then  outlined  was  pursued  until  the  railway 
passed  through  the  reorganization  thereby  made  inevitable, 
and  this  cheaply-built  prairie  line,  with  free  right  of  way  and 
land  grant  and  subsidy  equal  to  its  entire  cost,  is  now  capi- 
talized for  $105,000  per  mile. 

On  most  railways  the  basic  principle  underlying  tariff  and 
schedule  is  "  All  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and  it  is  to  hold  in 
check  these  "  Chevaliei's  of  the  road  "  that  granger  laws  are 
formulated. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  $30,000  per  mile  is  the  out- 
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side  cost  of  existing  railways,  and  that  the  aggregate,  at  the 
close  of  1888,  on  which  tolls  should  be  based,  was  $4,682,- 
246,000 ;  but  here  the  question  arises :  How  much  of  this 
sum  has  the  railway  builder  furnished,  and  what  part  has 
been  extorted  from  the  railway  user  in  the  form  of  excessive 
tolls  ? 

Available  data  does  not  admit  of  going  back  of  1874  when 
69,273  miles  were  in  operation,  the  cost  of  which,  at  $30,000 
per  mile,  being  credited  to  the  builders ;  and  adopting  the  net 
(traffic)  earnings  as  shown  by  Poor  we  find  that,  in  1874, 
crediting  each  $30,000  with  its  proportion  of  such  earnings, 
pro  rata^ — and  adopting  the  capitalists'  theory  that  the 
water  in  the  capital  is  entitled  tp  the  same  revenue  as  the 
money  part  thereof  —  the  earnings  of  the  water  in  the  capi- 
talization of  that  year  amounted  to  $91,957,829,  being  equal 
io  the  cost  of  3,065  miles  of  railway.  Continuing  such  com- 
putations for  fourteen  years  and  crediting  the  railway  users 
with  the  income  of  so  much  of  the  railway  mileage  as  was, 
from  year  to  year,  built  from  the  tolls  collected  on  the  capi- 
talization in  excess  of  $30,000  per  mile,  it  appears  that  the 
users  have,  within  fifteen  years,  been  mulcted,  in  the  shape 
of  tolls  based  wholly  on  water,  in  the  sum  of  *$2,422,588,455, 
from  which  those  in  possession  have  constructed  80,752  miles 
of  new  railway,  leaving  but  2,901  miles,  costing  $87,030,000, 
to  have  been  built,  in  the  same  period,  from  funds  supplied 
by  those  claiming  to  own  all  the  railways.  For  details  of 
these  computations,  see  Table  I. 

Should  it  be  claimed  that  instead  of  dividing  the  earnings 
pro  rata  between  the  real  and  fictitious  capital,  that  the  real 
is  entitled  to  full  compensation  before  anything  is  assigned 
to  the  fictitious,  we  will,  without  admitting  that  the  pre- 
ceding computations  are  not  correctly  based,  proceed  to  first 
give  compensation,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  all  the  capital  actually  employed  (except  that  furnished 
by  the  users  in  the  form  of  tolls  in  excess  of  such  six  per 
cent.),  and  again  assuming  that  the  capital  to  build  all  the 
roads  existing  in  1874  had  been  furnished  by  the  putative 
owners,  and  we  find  the  results  as  set  forth  in  Table  II. 

Table  II.  shows  that  from  traffic  earnings  alone  the  holders 
of  shares,  and  bonds  have  received  six  per  cent,  per  annum 

*  This  ia  from  traffic  earnings  alone,  to  which  should  be  added  a  vast  sum 
from  miscellaneous  sources. 
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for  every  dollar  invested  and  have,  within  fifteen  years,  been 
enabled,  by  the  watery  fiction,  to  extort  from  railway  users 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1,592,280,471  (to  which  should  be 
added  about  half  as  much  more  from  miscellaneous  earnings), 
with  which  has  been  built  53,076  miles  of  railway,  for  the 
use  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  forever  tax  those  who  have 
furnished  all  the  money  employed  in  its  construction. 

Is  it  possible  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  for  such  evils  ? 
In  the  National  Bank  the  law  has  created  another  form  of 
public  trust,  but  one  whose  relations  to  the  people  are  infin- 
itely less  intimate  and  with  the  services  of  which  the  public 
could  dispense  without  serious  results. 

The  railway  and  the  bank  each  perform  functions  that  the 
State  might ;  yet  the  bank  alone  is  held  to  the  most  rigid  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  a  maximum  fixed  for  its  rates  of  toll, 
the  amount  it  shall  loan  any  one  party,  and  the  kind  of 
security  determined  as  well  as  the  amount  of  its  reserve  fund, 
its  books  and  assets  at  all  times  subject  to  inspection  without 
notice,  no  share  issued  until  paid  for  in  full,  the  payment 
of  unearned  dividends  made  a  penal  offence,  and  breaches  of 
trust  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Can  there  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  railway  cor- 
poration, with  infinitely  greater  power  and  privileges,  per- 
forming functions  a  thousand  times  more  importtint,  and 
directly  affecting  a  hundred  persons  for  one  affected  by  bank 
administration,  should  not  be  subjected  to  control  quite  as 
stringent  and  quite  as  far-reaching? 

Shares  and  bonds  being  the  basis  of  tolls,  should  a  railway 
company  be  permitted  to  issue  share  or  bond  until  its  par 
value  in  actual  money  has  been  covered  into  the  corporate 
treasury  ? 

Should  the  basis  of  tolls  be  laid  until  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  proposed  line  is  necessary  to  public  convenience  and 
will  make  fair  returns  on  its  cost  ? 

Should  a  railway  company  be  permitted  to  collect  tolls 
until  it  has  shown  the  exact  cost  of  the  instrument  of 
transportation  ? 

Should  it  not  be  a  penal  offence  for  a  railway  official  to 
pay  an  unearned  dividend  ? 

Should  not  railway  accounts,  stock  and  bond  ledgers,  and 
assets  be  subjected  to  like  inspection  as  those  of  national 
banks? 
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Would  not  rate  wars  cease,  were  railways  once  having  re- 
duced rates,  debaiTed  from  ever  again  advancing  them  with- 
out governmental  permission  ? 

Should  not  railway  companies  be  taxed  on  their  capitalization 
as  shown  in  issues  of  bonds  and  shares  ? 

Should  not  railways  be  appraised  at  present  cash  value, 
and  earnings,  from  all  sources,  be  limited  to  what  would 
afford  a  given  or  maximum  return  on  such  appraisal  ? 

Or  should  tjie  nation  assume  the  ownership  and  operate 
the  railways  through  a  non-partisan  commission,  as  the 
Province  of  Victoria,  Australia,  has  shown  to  be  both  practical 
and  economical  ? 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  control  these  great  arteries  of  trade,  nor  is  there  out- 
side a  limited  circle,  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
control,  and  it  but  remains  for  the  lawgivers  to  formulate 
such  statutes  as  will  protect  user  and  investor,  both  of  whom 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  body  of  men  who  can  and  do 
make  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  cities,  and  States, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 


CONSUMPTION  CURES  AND  MICROBICIDES 
DR.   KOCH   AND  DR.   STILLING. 


BY   PROF.   JOS.    RODES   BUCHANAN,  M.  D. 


The  universal  interest  in  reference  to  a  disease  which  is 
foremost  in  its  mortality  has  attracted  great  attention  to  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Koch,  who  occupies  so  eminent  a  position  in 
professional  and  imperial  favor  that  anything  he  may  say  is 
sure  of  world-wide  attention,  independent  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  man  of  real  ability  and  learning.  But  a  sudden  clamor 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  and  the  pages  of  medical  journals 
is  not  very  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of  any  supposed 
discovery.  Real  discoveries  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  profes- 
sional life  have  very  hard  work  to  win  proper  attention. 
The  simple  cure  of  scurvy  had  to  wait  one  hundi^ed  and 
seventy  years  before  it  was  oiBcially  adopted  in  the  British 
Navy,  although  ships  were  often  paralyzed  by  the  condition 
of  their  scurvy-scourged  crews.  A  Hartford  dentist  and  a 
Georgia  doctor  had  made  known  widely  the  power  of  ansesthe- 
sia,  when  it  was  scornfully  denounced  by  a  medical  society  at 
Pliiladelphia ;  but  the  ridiculous  proposition  to  cure  consump- 
tion by  injecting  sulphurettetfhydrogen  into  the  bowels,  found 
immediate  favor  and  rapid  distribution  of*  the  apparatus. 
Nothing  has  been  brought  out  in  the  professional  battle  with 
consumption  with  anything  like  half  the  Sclat  that  belongs  to 
Dr.  Koch's  germicidal  method  which,  to  a  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, offers  no  promise  to  justify  its  intemperate  laudation, 
which  raises  hopes  that  are  sure  to  be  disappointed. 

The  supposed  discovery  that  consumption  is  a  disease  due 
entirely  to  a  bacillus,  would  attract  less  attention  but  for 
the  superficial  mode  of  thought  which,  in  its  eagerness  to 
find  an  embodied  material  cause,  ignores  the  etiology  of  the 
disease  and  tlie  history  of  its  therapeutics.  To  faithful 
students  and  successful  practitioners,  the  causes  of  consump- 
tion have  long  been  well  known  —  its  preventives  have  been 
well  understood,  and  its  most  efficient  curatives  have  been 
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extensively  studied  and  used  in  practice.  But  it  is  a  cheap 
and  easy  thing  to  those  who  know  no  better,  to  ignore  all 
tliis  and  reduce  all  etiological  and  therapeutic  research  to  the 
simple  process  of  guarding  against  microbes  and  trying  to 
kill  them. 

Are  not  microbes  the  causes  of  all  diseases,  and  has  not 
one  doctor  found  the  microbe  of  old  age  ?  And  have  not 
several  found  the  microbe  for  pneumonia,  and  are  we  not  on 
the  road  to  finding  the  microbes  of  insanity,  theft,  and 
murder?  Does  not  the  courageous  Texas  gardener  pro|)ose 
to  abolish  all  diseases  by  killing  all  the  microbes  with  a  fluid, 
which  a  chemist  pronounces  to  be  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  which  really  have  some  anti-microbean  power  ?  And  is 
not  Radam  following  illustrious  professional  examples  ? 

Seriously,  we  might  as  well  seek  for  the  microbe  of  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  as  hunt  for  a  microbe  of  pneumonia  in 
the  sense  of  causation.  Microbes  are  continually  generated 
in  the  destruction  of  tissues,  and  no  doubt  are  noxious  like 
other  pathological  products,  which  are  effects  of  disease. 
Concussion  of  the  brain  is  not  more  certainly  the  effect  of 
mechanical  violence  than  pneumonia  is  an  effect  of  cold, 
which  we  can  produce  with  mathematical  certainty. 

But  the  microbe  theory  is  the  rage  just  now,  and  an  ani- 
malcular  cause  must  be  found  for  everything.  Heat  and  cold, 
bad  food,  malaria,  and  mental  prostration  need  not  l)e  consid- 
ered, for  the  microbe  is  as  omnipotent  in  pathology  as  ^*  mor- 
tal mind  "  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  theories.  The  ai)pearance  of  these 
microscopic  animalculae  as  revealed  by  the  microscope  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  with  some  diseases  in  which 
they  are  found. 
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VEllOW  FEVKfl  OIPHTHERIA  TUBERCUU3BIS 


Something  of  this  sort  has  always  been  fashionable  in  medi- 
cine. The  multitude  rush  in  pursuit  of  the  last  bul)ble. 
Humoralism,  solidism,  Brunonianism,  Brousaisism,  Listerism, 
Microbism,  are  specimens  of  the  fads  that  have  flourished. 
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each  containing  truth  enough  for  shallow  thinkers,  but  not 
enough  for  those  well  grounded  in  medical  philosophy. 

It  is  half  a  century  since  those  able  investigators,  Andral 
and  Majendie,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine by  their  investigation  of  the  blood,  showing  that  consump- 
tion was  a  disease  incompatible  with  pormally  developed 
blood.  But  there  was  too  much  of  the  solid  methods  of  un- 
questionable science  in  their  labors  to  stimulate  the  fancy  — 
too  much  of  substantial  progress  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
the  impulsive  class  who  overlook  the  elaborate  investigations 
upon  which  medical  philosophy  is  based,  and  seldom  look  into 
the  "  Clinique  Medicale "  of  Andral,  or  the  physiological 
lectures  of  Majendie,  which  are  by  no  means  superseded  by 
the  more  recent  labors  of  Claude  Bernard.  These  two  authors 
(especially  Andral,  the  most  philosophic  of  French  physicians) 
established  that  when  digestion  and  respiration  under  proper 
nervous  or  vital  influences  had  developed  the  blood  to  its  nor- 
n;al  condition,  with  its  red  globulous  elements,  amounting  to 
12  1-2  per  cent,  neither  consumption  or  any  other  disease  of 
debility  could  arise,  but  when  the  red  element  had  dimin- 
ished twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  per  cent.,  a  state  of  declining  vi- 
tality existed,  in  which  diseases  of  debility  necessarily  arose, 
and  under  the  proper  circumstances  tuberculous  consump- 
tion was  inevitable.  In  the  experiments  on  rabbits,  consump- 
tion was  regularly  produced  by  situations  in  which  they 
were  placed,  depressing  to  vitality,  and  as  regularly  pre- 
vented by  using  the  proper  medicine  under  the  same  depress- 
ing circumstances,  but  medicine  which  had  no  germicidal 
character. 

Whether  in  such  experiments  the  tuberculized  structures 
generated  bacilli  or  not  was  merely  a  question  of  microscopi- 
cal anatomy  of  no  practical  importance.  The  consumption 
was  produced  by  the  exposure,  as  evidently  as  rheumatism 
might  be  produced,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  exposure 
suggestive  of  bacilli  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 

Myriads  of  animalcular  life  surrouijd  us  at  all  times  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  penetrate  the  human  body,  which  is 
never  free  from  millions  of  such  tenants,  which  prove  to  be 
aa  harmless  in  the  normal  body,  as  the  water,  or  air.  A 
famous  English  surgeon,  Tait,  expressed  his  contempt  for 
the  bacterial  theories  by  saying  that  he  used,  in  his  surgical 
operations,  the  water  in  common  use,  although  it  was  sup- 
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posed  to  contain  twenty  or  thirty  different  species  of  little 
beasts.  The  existence  of  minute,  independent,  living, 
moving  bodies  in  the  human  constitution  is  not  morbid,  but 
natural,  proper,  and  healthy.  We  drink  them  in  daily  by 
millions,  draw  them  in  with  every  breath,  and  some  of  them 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  blood.  Xhe  white  globules  of  the 
blood  correspond  to  the  amoebse,  and  move  about  with  their 
own  independent  volition.  Animalculse  are  ineradicable,  but 
those  which  are  genemted  in  morbid  conditions,  are  like  other 
products  of  disease,  calculated  to  diffuse  the  morbid  con- 
dition, and  their  removal  is  useful,  like  other  acts  of  purifi- 
cation and  excretion ;  but  the  efficient  mode  of  removal  is 
the  removal  of  the  disease  which  is  the  cause  or  the  liability, 
and  avoidance  of  external  impurities. 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  extravagance  of  theorists,  bac- 
teriological researches  and  fluid  injections  are  commendable 
researches  of  great  promise,  when  rationally  conducted ;  and 
while  Professor  Koch  has  been  raising  false  hopes,  Drs. 
Behring,  of  Berlin,  and  Katosata,  of  Tokio,  have  quietly  per- 
formed far  better  work,  by  careful  experiments,  in  showing  that 
the  blood  of  animals  can  be  so  changed,  by  the  injection  of 
prepared  serum  (no  bacteria),  as  to  resist  the  poison  of  both 
tetanus  and  diphtheria^  even  when  the  poison  is  injected.  This 
is  true  science,  not  sensationalism.  We  may  yet  and  probably 
will  discover  antidotes  against  all  poisons  and  contagions  by 
hypodermic  injection.  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Australia,  has  found 
strychnine  the  true  antidote  for  snakebites  of  the  most  venom- 
ous character,  and  Professor  PoUi,  of  Italy,  demonstrated, 
long  ago,  that  bisulphites  of  soda  and  of  lime  were  perfect 
antidotes  to  pyaemia,  but  President  Garfield  was  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  tliis  discovery. 

Hypodermic  injections  will  play  an  important  part  in  fu- 
ture medical  experiments.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
an  injection  of  cimicifuga  will  prove  a  more  efficient  antidote 
to  smaU-pox  than  the  much  debated  lymph  now  used  for  vac- 
cination, and  if  Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  famous  stimulating 
injection  were  placed  on  trial  in  comparison  with  Koch's  fever- 
ish lymph  in  the  same  class  of  cases,  I  should  have  more 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  Frenchman  than  the  German.  An 
old  and  powerful  remedy,  gold,  which  is  as  potent  in  thera- 
peutics as  in  finance,  has  been  successfully  used  in  New 
York  in  hypodermic  injections  of  its  salts  in  cases  of  cou- 
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sumption.     It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  tonics  that  we  have, 
in  the  veins  as  well  as  in  the  pocket. 

The  contagious  nature  of  consumption  and  philosophy  of 
its  treatment  being  well  established,  it  was  not  very  impor- 
tant to  learn  whether  the  expectorated  substances  accessory 
to  contagion  contained  the  tecillus  or  not,  for  all  pathologi- 
cal exudations  and  excreta  convey  contagion,  although  med- 
ical scepticism  has  not  yet  ceased  to  deny  it,  and  a  brave 
French  physician  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  prove  that  yellow 
fever  was  not  contagious.  But  there  is  a  great  medical  truth 
of  more  practical  importance  than  bacterial  doctrines, —  the 
truth  that  contagion  does  not  depend  on  absorption^  —  which  I 
have  been  demonstrating  to  my  pupils  more  than  forty  years 
by  experiments  on  themselves,  —  that  absorption  is  unneces- 
sary, and  that  contact  alone  is  entirely  sufficient  for  the 
transmission  of  any  disease,  and  I  am  ready  to  repeat  the 
practical  demonstration  whenever  it  is  desired.  This  abol- 
ishes the  mechanical  theoiy  that  a  microscopic  bacillus  must 
necessarily  be  absorbed  in  contagion,  or  in  the  original  pro- 
duction of  the  disease,  which  can  be  produced  by  proper  ex- 
posure and  dielp  irrespective  of  bacterial  theoi^es. 

In  the  fashionable  bacterial  craze  it  is  most  illogicall}' 
assumed  that  because  a  certain  bacterial  substance  generated 
in  disease,  will  reproduce  that  disease  like  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts, ^erefore  it  must  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  same  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  any  other 
morbid  product.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  causes  and 
effects  are  very  'different  things.  If  summer  always  brings 
swallows,  it  does  not  follow  that  swallows  are  needed  to 
bring  summer — it  has  other  causes.  The  morbid  products 
of  a  disease  may  reproduce  it,  but  diseases  are  not  the  effects 
of  the  substances  they  develop,  and  Providence  has  not 
filled  the  world  with  malignant  bacilli  to  produce  consumj)- 
tion.  Such  a  malignant  Providence  would  be  more  offensive 
to  the  moral  sense  than  Calvin's  gloomiest  ideas. 

When  Professor  Koch  shall  find  his  microbes  of  consumption 
floating  by  millions  in  the  atmosphere  where  consurnption  has 
not  produced  them^  ready  to  attack  the  feeble,  and  show  that 
tliey  do  this,  the  bacilli  theory  of  its  origin  will  have  a  sound 
basis,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  have  none.  According  to 
this  wild  theory,  whenever  the  medical  Don  Quixote  has 
killed  all  the  bacilli  tuberculosis  consumption  will  be  anni- 
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hilated  forever ;  but  the  mass  of  the  medical  profession  are 
not  sufficiently  credulous  for  that. 

The  microbe  theory  has  but  little  to  do  with  preventive 
measures  and  the  curative  measures  now  in  use,  and  suggests 
no  other  precautions  than  what  we  should  use  if  no  such  the- 
ory were  in  existence.  Nor  does  it  diminish  the  absolute 
necessity  of  each  of  the  preventive  and  curative  measures 
which  have  been  successfully  used,  under  which  consumption 
has  sometimes  been  cured,  after  ulceration  has  left  cavities  in 
the  lungs,  of  which  Andral  gave  examples  long  before  our 
best  measures  had  been  discovered. 

Even  when  the  destruction  of  microbes  hinders  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  it  cannot  amount  to  a  restoration  of  health, 
for  that  depends  upon  the  restoration  of  the  blood  to  its  nor- 
mal condition  by  nourishment,  exercise,  and  respiration,  with 
which  the  microbe-killing  business  is  not  connected.  Physi- 
ology and  pathology  therefore  affirm  that  the  microbic  treat- 
ment can  play  but  a  small  part  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  however  successful  the  germicides  may  be,  and  the 
wild  enthusiasm  about  the  discovery  of  Doctor  Koch  simply 
demonstmtes  the  large  amount  of  ignorance  ^'  indifference  as 
to  medical  philosophy,  prevalent  in  the  proiession,  and  the 
low  condition  of  certain  fashionable  therapeutics  giusping  at 
straws  because  it  has  so  little  confidence  in  its  own  resources. 
The  mass  of  practical  men,  however,  will  not  be  caugh4  in  this 
momentary  impulse.  They  know  that  it  is  not  the  first  crop 
of  tubercles  that  kills,  but  their  continual  production  as  long 
,  as  the  tuberculous  diathesis  exists  —  the  change  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  real  cure. 

Those  who  are  so  carried  away  by  the  microbe  theory  as  to 
ignore  the  well-known  etiology  of  diseases  must  have  for- 
gotten, if  they  ever  knew,  the  researches  of  Andral  and  the 
prominent  fact  in  etiology  that  consumption  depends  largely 
or  mainly  upon  altitude  lor  its  presence  or  absence. 

The  healthy  development  of  the  lungs  and  nervous  system 
depends  on  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  high  altitudes  —  in 
other  words,  uJ)on  the  moderation  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. "  Consumption  (says  Prof.  F.  Donaldson)  is  most 
prevalent  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  seems  to  decrease  witljir 
increase  of  elevation,  according  to  Fuch,  Von  Tschudi,  and 
Mackey.  At  Marseilles  on  the  seaboard,  ^he  mortality  from 
that  cause  was  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  at  Hamburg,  forty-eight 
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feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  twenty-three  per  cent. ;  while  at 
Eschwege,  496  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  only  twelve  per  cent. ; 
at  Brotterdale,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mortality  is 
reduced  to  nine  tenths  per  cent.  Doctor  Glutsman  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  immu- 
nity from  consumption  in  very  high  localities,  such  as  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  tablelands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
towns  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  at  an  elevation  of  8,100  feet, 
Potosi  about  12,000,  and  the  Puna  region  of  the  Andes,  at 
11,000,  in  Europe,  many  places  on  the  Alps,  as  in  Styria, 
Camiola,  and  the  western  section  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
Africa,  immunity  is  said  to  exist  on  the  plateaus  of  Abyssinia. 
In  Mexico,  at  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  it  is  but  rarely  met 
with,  and  in  Asia,  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Armenia  and 
Persia."  Colorado  is  a  famous  resort  for  consumptives,  and 
Davos  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  a  mile  above  the  ocean  level,  has 
been  their  refuge  for  twenty  years. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea  level  is  more  favorable 
to  the  lower  elements  of  animal  life  —  to  digestion  and  mus- 
cularity than  to  the  lungs  and  brain,  and  when  this  pressure 
is  doubled,  as  in  a  diving  bell,  it  becomes  dangerous.  The 
caissons  used  for  work  under  the  water  in  bridge  building  are 
frequently  a  cause  of  paralysis  in  the  workmen. 

No  possible  amount  of  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere  can  make 
consumption  prevail  in  elevated  localities,  and  no  possible 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  can  prevent  consumption  from 
prevailing  near  the  ocean  level. 

When  the  causes  of  consumption  are  thus  well  known, 
and  the  preventive  and  curative  measures  well  understood, 
there  is  very  little  room  left  for  germicidal  theorists,  even  if 
they  could  establish  the  necessary  and  invariable  presence  of 
the  bacillus  in  the  consumptive,  which  is  but  a  result  of  the 
disease,  like  the  expectorated  pus.  Nor  would  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  existence  be  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in 
its  results.  The  discovery  of  a  cholera  bacillus  has  had  no 
effect  upon  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  the  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis is  evidently  of  no  greater  practical  importance.  Health 
and  disease  depend  upon  obedience  or  disobedience  to 
hygienic  laws,  not  upon  a  mysterious  Providence  or  wicked 
little  devils  as  microbes. 

We  know  many  curative  measures  which  are  not  germi- 
cidal.     Nearly  all  that  is  done   at  present   by   successful 
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practitioners  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  invisible 
bacilli.  If  their  destruction  can  add  anything  material  to 
our  success,  or  give  the  patients  any  additional  relief,  it  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  but  a  limited  matter,  hardly 
comparable  in  value  to  any  one  of  the  twenty  or  more  meas- 
ures upon  which  we  rely  at  present.  It  cannot,  for  practical 
value,  be  placed  in  comparison  with  Churchill's  phosphates, 
or  animal  food  as  used  by  Salisbury,  cod  liver  oil,  hydroleine, 
milk  punch,  the  preparations  of  Fellows  and  McArthur, 
a  variety  of  inhalations,  oxygenated,  hot,  and  medicated, 
a  number  of  ingeniously  compounded  syrups,  electricity, 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  copious  resources  of  homoeopathy, 
etc. 

A  great  variety  of  inhalations  of  unquestionable  value 
are  within  our  reach,  and  a  Detroit  physician  is  already 
gaining  success  in  that  way,  the  value  of  which  was  shown 
by  Sir  Chas.  Scudamore  half  a  century  ago,  in  inhalations  of 
iodine  and  conium. 

Wo  tlius  perceive  the  comparatively  limited  role  of  Koch's 
supposed  remedy,  and  the  almost  incredible  report  by  tele- 
graph that  two  thousand  foreign  doctors  had  arrived  at 
Berlin  to  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Koch's  treatment, 
seems  like  a  satire  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  somewhat  mitigated  in  the  same  telegram  by  the 
statement  of  the  philosophical  objections  of  Dr.  Damius,  who 
insists  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  nervous  system  and  vital 
conditions  over  local  derangements  —  a  doctrine  which  the 
writer  has  been  endeavoring  to  enforce  for  half  a  century. 

After  reducing  microbicide  treatment  to  its  proper  subordi- 
nate and  limited  position  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we 
come  to  the  practical  question,  has  Dr.  Koch  invented  or 
discovered  anjrthing  that  will  even  prove  satisfactory  as  a 
microbicide?  to  which  I  would  answer  emphatically,  No. 
His  process  is  not  hygienic,  it  does  not  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  a  rational  treatment,  but  claimed  a  microbicidal  action, 
and  how  much  this  action  will  assist  in  conquering  the 
disease,  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  microbicide,  of  course,  must  be  that 
it  is  not  injurious  to  the  patient  —  does  not  produce  as  much 
disease  as  it  relieves.  Dr.  Koch's  method  does  not  stand 
this  test.  It  follows  tlie  old  and  vicious  heroic  method 
and  disturbs  the  patient,  intensifies  disease,  producing  effects 
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that  in  a  delicate  case  might  be  fatal.  If  such  a  remedy  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Koch's  will  not  be  the  favorite,  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous  and  thus  far  it  has  been  carefully  concealed, 
because  as  the  telegraph  informs  us  "  Professor  Koch  sajB  if  it 
were  placed  without  reserve  in  the  hands  of  all  practitioners 
more  deaths  would  result  from  its  use  than  ever  were  caused  by 
consumption^  The  despatches  of  the  same  date  mentioned 
five  deaths  of  patients  under  the  Koch  treatment,  and  dis- 
patches of  Dec.  17  say  that  Professor  Koch  is  weary  and 
nervous,  and  "  acknowledges  it  is  a  fact  that  the  young  man 
Simos,  of  Elberfeld,  died  through  the  effects  of  the  inocula- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  by  Professor  Libberitz  and  him- 
self. Another  friend  of  Professor  Koch,  Herr  Winter,  the  head 
Burgomaster  of  Danzig,  has  received  ten  injections  without  ex- 
periencing any  signs  of  improvement,  and  beside  this,  the 
fever  which  follows  the  inoculation  has  affected  his  eyes  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  is  feared  he  will  lose  his  sight.  It  is 
also  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  Professor  Koch  is  very 
greatly  agitated  because  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  the 
lymph  has  proved  a  failure." 

The  report  of  Dec.  18  from  Berlin  says :  — 

"The  reaction  against  the  Koch  treatment  has  increased  in 
violence.  Eight  patients  have  died  soon  after  the  injection  of  the 
lymph,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
verified  cure,  has  intensified  the  public  feeling  against  the  experi- 
ments. 

A  number  of  hospital  patients  here  and  in  Lyons,  who  have 
been  undergoing  the  "Koch  treatment,  have  refused  to  submit  to 
further  trials. 

Owing  to  the  public  furor,  the  Commission  headed  by  Professor 
Halloi)ean,  which  is  testing  the  remedy,  has  decided  to  maintain 
absolute  silence  as  to  the  results  until  the  tests  have  been  com- 
pleted." 

Very  prudent,  indeed,  when  twelve  deaths  had  been 
re])orted. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Dicksion,  who  went  to  Berlin  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  is  said  to  have  stated 
on  his  return,  that  the  lymph  of  Dr.  Koch  "  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  poisons  known,  and  its  effect  on  many  people 
would  be  fatal,  owing  to  the  violent  reaction  it  sets  up, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  death  of  two  patients  in  a  St. 
Petersburg   hospital  with   "intense   suffering"   fi-om   tluee 
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injections   amounting  to  five  'milligrams,   or  less  than  the 
thirteenth  of  a  grain. 

Surely  such  facts  are  enough  to  condemn  these  pathogenic 
injections  of  poison,  for  we  need  no  microbicides  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  we  already  possess.  Dr.  Damius  says 
(Nov.  26)  that  Professor  Koch  has  as  yet  attained  no  real  re- 
sults, but  he  promises  to  do  so  in  the  future,  and  in  this  he 
deceives  himself,  neglecting,  as  he  does,  the  real  root  and 
emanations  of  the  source  of  sickness.  He  forgets  the  ner- 
vous system 

We  have  at  present  many  microbicides  that  are  powerful  — 
phenols,  chlorides,  iodides,  mercurial  compounds,  thymol, 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  peroxide  hydrogen, — all  of  which, 
except  the  last,  have  objectionable  properties,  but  none  of 
which  have  the  dangerous  septic  tendencies  of  Dr.  Koch's 
preparation  of  an  animal  poison  which  speedily  develops  a 
feverish  condition  in  the  subject,  reaching  the  alarming  tem- 
perature of  from  103  to  106,  and  the  dispatches  say  (No- 
vember 13)  that  ''Dr.  Koch  yesterday  inoculated  himself  with 
some  lymph,  and  afterward  took  a  bath.  While  out  he  was 
seized  with  vomitings,  accompanied  by  fever,  which  are  the 
symptoms  that  always  follow  the  inoculation  of  consumptive 
patients,  and  he  had  to  return  home  in  a  cab."  In  all  cases 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  irritated,  and  the  cough  developed 
or  increased. 

But  the  furor  goes  on  without  a  single  cure  to  justify  it, 
and  dangerous  experiments  cause  more  enthusiasm  than 
would  a  thousand  speedy  cures  by  other  means  apart  from 
the  prevalent  medical  mania.  Money  is  pouring  in,  doctors 
are  flocking,  an  American  newspaper  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
covery ranking  higher  than  any  ever  made  in  medicine, 
patients  are  wild  with  hope,  and  old  professors  lose  their 
heads.  Professor  Nothnagel,  of  Vienna,  says :  "  Professor 
Koch  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual achievements  in  the  province  of  medicine  for 
centuries  past,"  before  he  has  made  a  single  cure,  and  the 
famous  Billroth  says,  "an  immense  perspective  opens  out 
before  our  eyes,"  but  the  next  news  was  that  (Dec.  10)  "  Pro- 
fessor Billroth  has  stopped  using  Koch's  lymph,  one  of  his 
patients  suffering  from  lupus  and  two  from  tuberculosis 
having  become  fearful  for  tlieir  lives  on  account  of  the  recent 
deaths  after  inoculation,"  which  by  the  way  were  not  reported 
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by  our  papers.  But  the  craze  goes  on  like  the  famous  tulip 
mania  in  Holland.     Dec.  18,  the  despatches  say:  — 

"Berlin  has  gone  wild  over  Dr.  Koch,  and  Dr.  Libbertz,  who 
superintends  the  distribution  of  the  lymph,  has  6,000  applications 
on  hand  from  hospitals.  English  physicians  are  begging  for  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  a  drop  of  the  lymph  for  $100  for  private 
experiments,  and  they  do  not  often  get  it,  although  to  those  on 
the  inside  the  price  of  a  vial  of  lymph  is  $6.  .  .  .  One  man  in 
Berlin  offered  in  vain  |5,000  for  a  small  quantity." 

This  is  far  from  telling  the  whole  story  of  the  European 
craze,  the  echo  of  which  in  America  produced  in  a  leading 
daily  the  rhetorical  expression,  '^the  announcement  of  his 
cure  for  consumption,  the  king  of  terrors,  against  whose  on- 
slaught medical  men  have  ever  been  powerless^  at  once 
centred  upon  this  German  professor  the  eyes   of  millions." 

:  ''  Could  it  be  possible  ?    Was  there  to  be  an  end  to  the  dread 

power  of  consumption  ?  "  yet  medical  men  are  not  powerless, 
and  the  cure  has  not  been  discovered. 

All  this  in  spite  of  the  cold  water  thrown  on  the  blaze  by 
many  discreet  physicians.  Professor  Semmola,  of  Naples, 
expresses  the  belief  that  Koch  himself  does  not  believe  in  the 
absolute  efficacy  of  the  l3^mph  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
"prevented  thousands  of  phthisical  patients  from  going  to 
Berlin  and  making  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet  with 
only  complete  disenchantment."  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Koch  method  as  firat  proposed  was  simply  a  dangerous  patho- 
logical injection,  why  does  it  create  this  furor,  when  better 
bactericides  are  familiar.  Simply  because  of  the  bacterio- 
logical zeal  of  the  profession,  the  audacity  of  the  inventor,  and 

I  his  professional  and  imperial  patronage.     As  a  germicide  and 

therapeutic  agent  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
which  has  never  received  professional  justice,  because  it  has 
not  had  the  Bamumizing  of  Koch's  lymph. 

But  after  all  it  seems  there  is  no  germicidal  action.  We 
were  first  led  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Koch  had  found  the  fatal 
bacillus  and  was  going  to  exterminate  it,  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  conquering  consumption ;  but  later  news  informs  us 
that  Koch  was  mistaken  and  the  bacilli  are  not  disturbed, 
but  left  to  cany  on  their  business  of  killing  the  patient  if 
the  bacterial  theory  is  true,  and  that  no  impression  is  made  on 
the  tubercles,the  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  but  some  kind 
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of  deadening  "  necrotic  "  action  is  produced  on  the  morbid 
tissues  around  the  tubercle,  which  sets  the  patient  to'cough- 
ing  —  this  is  the  theory  —  but  what  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  Consumption  is  not  due  to  bacillus  tuberculosis 
and  Dr.  Koch  cannot  destroy  the  bacillus  !  and  does  not 
attack  the  tubercles.  But  we  know  that  consumption  is  due 
to  the  tubercle  and  tubercles  have  often  been  absorbed  and 
remoVed  by  alkalies  and  iodine. 

Perhaps  this  necrotic  action,  which- is  all  that  is  now  claimed, 
may  be  very  serviceable  in  lupus,  a  disease  of  a  rather  can- 
cerous nature,  in  which  success  is  claimed,  but  I  think  no 
pathologist  would  seriously  affirm  that  this  deadening  the 
tissue,  which  simply  adds  a  little  more  dead  matter  to  the 
dead  tubercle,  would  make  a  cure  of  consumption.  But  as 
Dr.  Koch  is  a  man  of  ability,  he  may  keep  on  until  he  finds 
something  really  valuable. 

It  is  not  yet  apparent  that  he  has  found  anything  as  good 
or  as  safe  as  carbolic  acid,  which  has  been  used  successfully 
by  injection  in  lupus  and  epithelioma,  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  consumption,  and  as  his  lymph  is  mixed  with  a  half  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  which  is  known  to  produce 
such  results  as  he  claims,  we  can  credit  the  lymph  only  with 
the  dangerous  toxic  properties  and  the  half  comatose  condi- 
tion following  the  injections,  the  best  effects  of  which  are 
just  such  as  carbolic  acid  has  produced. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  safe  remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  we  are  profoundly  indebted  to  Dr.  DSclat  of  Paris 
for  its  introduction  in  the  best  form,  to  which  he  has  given 
his  attention  for  twenty-two  years.  His  "syrup  of  phenic 
acid"  (or  Carbolic)  which,  I  am  sure,  is  fully  equal  to 
quinine  and  free  from  its  objectionable  qualities,  and  is  of 
great  value  in  pulmonary  affections,  has  not  been  adequately 
recognized  in  America.  Though  I  am  not  writing  for  a 
medical  journal,  I  must  refer  to  the  meritorious  things  which 
are  obscured  by  a  temporary  craze. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  this  Koch  mania,  sustained  by 
imperial  patronage,  let  us  refer  to  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent and  altogether  better  —  a  true  and  tested  discovery, 
brought  out  by  a  German  physician  after  testing  it  well,  in 
an  honorable,  quiet,  and  modest  manner,  without  the  blare 
of  trumpet*}  over  dangerous  experiments  and  unproven 
pretensions,  —  not    claiming    that    bacteria    are    the    sole 
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sources  of  disease,  but  showing  that  it  is  ea%y  to  destroy 
them. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Stilling's  discovery  of  Pyoktanin,  the 
most  perfect  and  harmless  germicide  ever  revealed.  If  the 
destruction  of  bacteria  is  of  such  immense  importance  in 
consumption  as  newspaper  scribblers  would  have  us  believe, 
Stilling's  discovery  is  beyond  all  comparison  with  Koch's, 
as  he  has  revealed  an  absolute  germicide,  a  beautiful  piii'ple 
liquid  or  powder,  which  is  also  a  perfect  antiseptic,  and 
therefore  an  antagonist  of  disease  in  general  (for  life  is  anti- 
septic, and  disease  is  septic),  instead  of  being  a  poison 
generating  fever  immediately  as  fevers  are  generated  by  the 
injection  of  putrescent  fluids. 

Stilling's  Pyoktantn  is  singularly  harmless  and  whole- 
some, having  been  used  upon  rabbits  until  their  interior 
tissues  were  pervaded  with  its  blue  color  without  any 
injurious  resulte. 

The  experiments  reported  show  that  a  solution  of  one  part 
to  two  thousand  prevented  the  putrefaction  of  meat, —  even 
one  thirty-thousandth  resisted  the  development  of  putrefac- 
tive bacteria,  and  a  sixty-four  thousandth  destroyed  patho- 
genic bacteria,  and  varieties  of  pyococci.  There  is  no  other 
germicide  possessing  such  therapeutic  antiseptic  power,  com- 
bined with  such  wholesome  innocence,  and  I  may  add  such 
efficiency  in  disease,  controlling  the  severest  inflammation^ — 
of  which  an  example  was  given  in  a  patient,  in  whom  one 
eye  was  extirpated  for  disease,  and  the  other  hopelessly  blind. 
The  blind  eye  was  relieved  from  all  inflammation,  and  vision 
restored  by  pyoktanin.  But  this  was  not  a  dangerous  sen- 
sational experiment ;  it  was  simply  an  honest  and  ^3eedy  cure, 
and  somehow  cures  do  not  excite  the  sameycnthusiasm  as  dan- 
gerous experiments,  which  produce  a  baseball  and  horse-race 
excitement  in  the  spectators.  From  my  own  investigation  of 
pyoktanin,  I  believe  it  has  a  very  wide  range  of  value,  and 
may  rank  as  the  great  germicidal  antidote  of  the  future,  for 
many  morbid  conditions  of  fever  and  inflammation,  in  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  tested,  and  for  which  the  inventor  makes 
no  claims.  He  does  not  claim  its  full  merit,  for  I  believe  it 
will  come  nearer  to  the  impossible  panacea,  than  any  recent 
addition  to  the  materia  medica.  The  rapidity  with  which,  a 
few  days  ago,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  late  pupils,  it 
relieved,  in  a  few  hours,  a  troublesome  case  of  tonsilitis,  sur- 
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passed  anytliing  I  have  known.  In  myself,  it  promptly 
arrested  a  commencing  influenza,  with  sneezing,  running  nose 
and  eyes.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Stilling,  an  able  ophthalmol- 
ogist, ij^  produced  better  and  speedier  results  in  all  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  than  anything  yet  known.  Other  eminent 
pliysicians  reix")rt  great  success  in  cases  of  crushed  or  biTiised 
limbs,  fresh  cuts  and  contusions,  old  wounds,  severe  ulcera- 
tions (even  syphilitic),  and  dangerous  dermatitis.  In  all 
cases  01  8Ui)pu ration,  it  controls  and  changes  the  condition. 
I  take  pleasure  in  urging  its  claims,  as  they  have  been  so 
modestly  presented  by  the  inventor.  I  believe  that  its  spray 
would  be  of  extraordinaiy  value  in  pneumcmia  and  other 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  lungs,  in  diphtheria  and  other 
affections  of  the  throat.  One  of  my  medical  pupils  had  a 
commencing  cold  and  cougli  for  wliicli  I  recommended  the 
inhalation  of  Pyoktanin  spray,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  reported 
relief;  another  with  cold  and  catarrh  beginning  used  it  with 
glycerine  in  the  nostrils,  and  was  surprised  at  his  speedy 
cure. 

Professor  Koch  m<ay  maintain  his  rank  as  an  eminent 
scientist,  with  the  discredit,  however,  of  having  been  misled 
by  bacterial  enthusuism  into  the  expectation  of  curing  a  fully 
developed  disease  by  a  pathogenixj  injection.  Pasteur  would 
not  pretend  to  cure  fully  developed  hydrophobia,  nor  would 
any  one  pretend  to  cure  smallpox  by  vaccination.  Active 
poisons  may  be  counteracted  when  iirst  received,  but  fully 
developed  constitutional  conditions,  matured  through  months 
or  years,  cannot  be  changed  to  health  by  any  such  sudden 
measures.  Hence  the  Koch  mania  cannot  hist  very  long. 
It  reminds  us  of  tlie  still  more  bacterial  theory  of  Professor 
Cantani,  who,  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,  attacked  tlie  bacillus  tuberculosis  with  tlie  bacteria  of 
putrefaction  —  the  bacterium  tenno.  The  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis, being  of  a  more  refined  nature,  soon  disappeared  when 
the  vulgar  bacterium  termo  was  thrust  into  his  company,  and, 
if  we  can  trust  the  Centralblatt  per  die  Medicinischen  Wissen- 
Hchaften^  of  July  18,  1885,  the  effects  upon  the  consumptive 
patients  were  better  than  anything  yet  reported  from  Koch. 
But  Cantani  is  already  forgotten,  and  the  Koch  cure  for 
consumption,  as  first  presented,  must  meet  its  fate  also.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi. 

And  mirabile  dictu  !  there  is  even  a  more  amusing  aspect 
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of  this  matter.  Can  there  be  any  occult  relation  between 
Professor  Koch,  the  adored  hero  of  the  hour,  and  Hahnemann, 
the  founder  of  Homoeopathy,  the  abhorred  of  the  Univerai- 
ties  ?  Can  it  be  that,  in  accepting  Koch  and  Pasteur,  the 
faculty  are  swallowing  the  tail  of  the  homcBopathic  serpent 
with  a  possibility  of  ultimately  swallowing  the  whole  ? 

The  grand  climax  of  homoeopathy  was  quite  beyond 
Hahnemann  and  his  friends — though  he  was  its  efl&cient 
cause  —  it  was  Isopathy  —  triturated  smallpox  matter  to 
cure  smallpox  —  triturated  matter  from  every  disease  to  cure 
that  disease.  These  triturations  are  still  prepared  and  sold 
under  scientific  names  in  America  and  Europe.  In  using 
matter  from  rabies  for  hydrophobia,  and  matter  from  con- 
sumption (as  supposed)  to  treat  consumption,  these  famous 
gentlemen  are  walking  in  the  penumbra  of  homoeopathy. 
But  to  use  a  hunter's  gun  you  must  handle  it  like  a  hunter 
—  and  to  practice  Isopathically  you  should  follow  the 
Isopaths,  who  invariably  attenuate^  and  do  not,  like  Koch  and 
Pasteur,  use  aggravating  and  dangerous  doses.  But  to  be 
brief,  these  learned  gentlemen  are  experimental  philosophers, 
and  they  will  help  the  world  onward  toward  that  medical 
millennium  in  which  all  knowledge  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
men,  and  truths  stubbornly  neglected  to-day  will  have  their 
honored  place,  while  the  delusions  will  be  kindly  forgotten, 
for  lo!  their  number  is  illimitable.  But  it  would  require 
a  powerful  telescope  to  see  the  time  when  theologians  and 
doctors  bliall  all  cease  to  be  sectarians^  and  become  amiable, 
harmonious,  well-bred  gentlemen. 
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BY   HON.  JOHN   WELCH,  LL.D.,  LATE  CHIEF   JUSTICE  OF   THE 

SUPREME   COURT   OF   OHIO. 


Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  contends,  and  I  think  success- 
fully, that  orthodox  theology  and  ecclesiasticism  rest  entkely 
and  exclusively  upon  a  belief  in  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation 
and  fall  of  Adam.  He  also  claims  that  no  well  informed 
and  free  minded  person  now  believes  the  story.  The  latter 
claim,  I  think,  is  too  broad.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
persons  who  still  believe  it.  They  believe  it,  not  from  its 
intrinsic  evidences  of  verity,  so  much  as  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  believed  so  long,  and  by  so  many  wise  and 
good  people,  and  that  it  is  claimed  to  have  done  so  much 
good.  What  I  propose  to  show  is  that  no  one  ought  to  be- 
lieve it;  that  on  its  face  it  is  absurd,  contradictory,  and 
impossible.  Tlie  Jews  did  not  .believe  it,  and  had  no  such 
theory  of  man's  fall  and  redemption,  or  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments after  death.  They  were  not  orthodox  Calvinists  by 
any  means.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  story 
is  of  Babylonian  origin;  that  it  was  first  learned  by  the 
Jewish  captives  during  their  captivity,  and  was  then,  or 
afterwards,  added  to  the  Bible  history  of  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  piece  it  out  and  connect  it  with  creation.  The  evidence 
of  this  supposition  is  unanswei-able.  The  story  of  the  creation 
and  of  Adam's  fall  —  and,  indeed,  the  whole  antediluvian 
story,  and  of  the  tower  of  Babel  —  is  found  only  in  the  fii-st 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis.  No  mention  or  hint  of  any  such 
thing  is  to  be  found  in  any  subsequent  parts  of  tlie  Bible, 
at  least  down  to  the  date  of  tlie  last  captivity.  Other 
miracles  and  marvels  of  much  less  note  are  referred  to 
again  and  again  in  almost  every  book  of  the  Bible.  The 
creation  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  God's 
defeat  of  an  attempt  to  scale  heaven  by  a  tower  are  of 
much  more  wonderful  significance  than  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  the  i)lagues  of  Egypt,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  wondei-s  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  the  wars  with  heathen  nations. 
Yet,  while  these  inferior   events  are  referred  to  again  and 
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again,  and  even  have  festivals  and  set  observances  in  com- 
memoration and  remembrance  of  them,  not  a  syllable,  not  a 
i  Iiint,  is  to  be  found  of  those  primeval  and  greater  wonders 

wliich  preceded  them.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  of  Adam's 
creation,  of  his  transgression,  or  of  its  effects  upon  his  pos- 
terity. No  mention  is  made  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  of 
Adam  or  Eve,  of  the  serpent,  or  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  If 
the  Jewish  people,  from  the  time  of  Abraliam  to  the  second 
Babylonian  captivity  believed,  or  had  ever  heard  of,  such  a 
story,  the  fact  that  it,  or  some  parts  of  it,  do  not  appear  in 
the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible  is  a  miracle  equal  to  any 
of  those  recorded  in  that  book.  How  could  the  author,  or 
authoi-s,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  how  could  the  pro- 
pliets  fail  to  draw  upon  or  allude  to  this  wonderful  and  finiitf ul 
subject  ?  How  could  the  priests,  how  could  Moses,  Aaron, 
Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon  fail  to  allude  to  it,  or  some  part 
of  it  ?  Tlie  answer  is,  that  it  was  unknown  and  unheard  of 
by  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  If  Moses  had  such  a  revelation, 
how  could  he  fail  to  allude  to  it  in  other  parts  of  the  Pent«a- 
teuch,  and  particularly  in  Deuteronomy^  where  he  rehearses 
almost  everything  else  ? 

It  is  proved  by  discovery  of  uniform  inscriptions  that  the 
Babylonians  had  a  somewhat  similar  myth  of  these  alleged 
primeval  wonders.  The  Jewish  Bible  proper  begins  with  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  ends  with  the  return  of  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon. How  easy  for  Ezra,  or  some  other  scribe,  to  attach  this 
eastern  myth,  perhaps  in  an  enlarged  and  modified  form,  to 
the  Jewish  Bible.  In  order  to  make  it  appear  authentic  the 
author  should  have  inteispei'sed  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
Bible  with  a  thousand  references  to  the  story.  The  Bible 
myth  need  not  necessarily  exactly  tally  with  the  Babylonian. 
It  may  have  been  held  and  told  in  different  forms  by  the 
Babylonians,  or  imperfectly  undei-stood  by  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives. Their  languages  were  different,  but  enough  was 
undoubtedly  learned  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  the  Bible 
story.  The  object  was  to  make  the  book  more  interesting  and 
acceptable,  by  showing  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  He  was  not  only  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  also  the  God  of  Adam  and  Eve.  This 
view,  of  itself,  ought  to  be  held  conclusive  of  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  a  myth.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  evidence. 
On  its  face  the  story  is  utterly  incredible.     What  is  the  story  ? 
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There  are  evidently  pai-ts  of  two  stories^  blended  as  one. 
They  differ  but  slightly  —  the  one  making  the  creation  of 
the  beasts  before  that  of  Adam,  and  the  other  placing  their 
creation  after  Adam  was  put  in  the  garden,  and  differing  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  Eve's  creation.  But  let  us  read  the 
tdle  as  a  single  account  of  the  transaction.  In  plain  and 
literal  language  the  story  is  the  following: — 

About  six  thousand  years  ago,  God,  having  finished  the 
other  works  of  creation,  "  created,"  or  made  Adam  out  of 
"dust,"  or  clai/.  He  was  made  in  the  *' image  "  and  "like- 
ness "  of  God.  God  planted  a  garden,  and  put  Adam  into 
it,  to  dre88  it  and  to  keep  it.  In  the  Garden  were  many 
trees,  and  among  them  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  the 
knotvledge  of  good  and  evil,  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat  of 
the  latter  named  tree,  under  pain  of  immediate  death,  but 
was  allowed  to  eat  of  every  other  tree^  including  the  tree  of 
life.  And  God  said  it  was  not  good  for  Adam  to  be  alone, 
and  that  He  would  make  a  helpmate.  So  God  caused  all  the 
beasts  which  He  had  made,  or,  rather,  which  He  then  made, 
to  be  brought  before  Adam,  but  coidd  find  no  suitable  "  help- 
meet "  for  him  among  them.  God  then  made  a  heli)meet  for 
Adam  out  of  one  of  liis  ribs,  while  he  wixs  asleep.  But  no 
commands  were  given  to  the  helpmeet,  Evfe,  and  she  was  not 
forbidden  to  eat  of  any  tree  in  the  Garden.  Among  other 
beasts  God  made  a  snake^  endowed  it  with  extra  cimning^  and 
sent  it,  or  allowed  it  to  go,  into  the  Garden,  to  deceive  the 
poor  ignorant  woman,  who,  like  the  brutes,  did  not  know 
good  from  evil,  and  who  had  received  no  commands  from  God. 
The  snake  went  in,  and  told  Eve,  what !  He  told  her  the 
truth,  namely,  that  if  they  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  they 
should  not  immediately  die,  but  should  acquire  a  moral 
nature,  knowing  good  from  evil.  They  eat  of  the  fruit ;  and 
instead  of  being  immediately  put  to  death,  as  had  lieen 
promised,  they  were  banished  from  the  Garden,  not  for  their 
disobedience,  but  for  fear  they  would  eat  of  a  nonforbidden 
tree,  the  tree  of  life,  and  become  gods,  and  live  forever. 
Penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  three  offenders.  The  snake 
was  condemned  to  crawl  on  his  belly,  which  he  coidd  not  be 
a  snake  without  doing,  and  to  have  his  head  crushed  by 
Adam's  heel ;  Mother  Eve  was  to  have  the  pain  of  child- 
bearing,  without  which  she  could  not  be  mother  Eve ;  and 
Adam  was  to  labor  for  his  living  (which  he  had  already 
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been  doing  in  the  Garden),  and  to  be  bitten  on  the  heel  by 
snakes. 

Thifi  plain  and  literal  rendition  of  the  text  is  not  given  as 
a  caricature  upon  the  story,  but  as  the  meaning  it  must  have 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  primitive  and  ignorant  people.  If 
it  had  a  secondarj^  hidden  or  mystical  meaning,  then  it  was 
not  a  revelation^  but  a  riddle^  and  a  deception. 

Science  and  history  long  ago  compelled  orthodoxy  to  abandon 
the  plain  and  literal  reading  of  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  place  secondary  and  imaginary  mean- 
ings to  almost  every  word  of  the  text.  The  alternative  was, 
either  to  do  so  or  to  condemn  the  passage  as  a  childish  fable. 

Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  Adam  was  made  in 
the  "image"  of  God.  To  avoid  the  primitive  belief  that 
God  had  a  man-like  physical  form,  orthodoxy  holds  that  the 
imagery  was  not  personal^  but  moral  and  spiritual.  Now  the 
word  '^ image"  never  had,  and  never  can  have  any  such 
meaning.  It  necessarily  relates  to  something  physical,  visible, 
and  tangible.  Besides,  to  give  the  word  the  substituted 
meaning  is  to  assign  to  the  Almighty  a  very  low  place.  If 
Adam  was  in  (Jod's  moral  and  spiritual  image,  then  God  did 
not  "know  good  from  evil,"  and  was  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
Satan.  To  hold  that  a  man  who  is  almost  fitted  to  be  a  com- 
]>anion  for  a  female  beast  is  in  the  moral*  intellectual,  or 
spiritual  image  of  God,  is  little  short  of  blasphemy.  Either 
God  was  in  the  personal  form  of  a  man,  or  else  He  did  not 
know  good  from  evil.  There  is  no  alternative.  Some  of 
the  substituted  meanings  of  the  text  are  the  following :  — 

The  snake,  or  "  serpent,"  means  the  Devil,  or  Satan.  The 
threatened  death  of  Adam  means  his  fall  from  a  holy  state  of 
beastly  ignorance  to  a  criminal  state  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
penalty  falls  not  only  on  him  and  Eve,  but  also  on  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  generations  (120,000,000,000)  of  their 
posterity,  and  on  all  brutes.  The  biting  of  Adam's  heel  by 
the  snake  means  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  his  posterity 
by  Satan,  and  his  dominion  over  them,  and  his  subjecting 
them  to  everlasting  punishment.  Could  anything  be  farther 
fetched,  or  more  fanciful  ? 

The  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  by  Adam's  heel  means 
God's  sa(Triicing  His  own  innocent  son,  to  redeem  and  save 
on<^  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  human  race,  on  condition  that 
they  repent  of   the  sin  of  Adam^  and  believe  this   strange 
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story  of  Adam's  fall  and  Christ's  redemption.     The  beasts 
are  not  to  be  redeemed,  but  are  to  suffer  on. 

All  this  was  known  and  foreordained  from  the  beginning 
by  a  merciful,  all-wise,  and  almighty  Being ;  and  lie  thus,  by 
this  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  reveals  His  plan,  and  by 
inspiration  enables  the  select  few  to  give  the  revelation  thia 
strained  construction.  Could  anything  be  more  imworthy  of 
rational  belief  ?  Can  any  rational  person  believe  that  God 
punished  His  own  innocent  son  for  Adam's  transgression,  and 
call  that  "  justice  "  ? 

This  account  of  God's  turning  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Para- 
dise, for  fear  they  would  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  thus 
become  gods,  is  of  like  character  with  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  to  prevent  its  builders 
from  getting  into  heaven ;  and  they  both  prove  what  is  so 
often  asserted  in  the  Bible,  —  that  "  God  is  a  jealous  God." 

Almost  all  nations  have,  or  have  had,  some  such  primitive 
and  puerile  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race;  and 
many  of  them,  like  the  one  in  question,  have  been  subse- 
quently, when  the  race  became  more  intelligent,  but  still  un- 
willing to  part  with  a  long  established  supei*stition,  altered  by 
a  strained  mytliical  construction.  Scores  of  instances  of  this 
nature  might  be  cited. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  in  favor  of  the  orthodox 
Christianity  that,  notwithstanding  its  theological  errors,  it 
has  done  much  good  in  the  world.  It  might  have  done  much 
more.  Orthodox  Christians  have  Ixjen  at  all  times  my  best 
neighbors  and  kindest  friends.  They  practice  most  of  the 
humanitarian  virtues,  although  not  to  be  found  in  their 
creeds  ;  but  they  predicate  the  obligation  of  these  virtues,  not 
upon  their  own  inherent  goodness  and  worth,  but  upon  mirac- 
ulous divine  commands.  But  for  these  commands,  they  say, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  virtue  or  goodness,  right  or 
wrong ;  and  one  action  would  be  as  meritorious  as  another. 
Time  and  evolution  are  doing  much  to  lessen  and  eliminate 
these  relics  of  man's  ignorance.  But  the  virus  of  tliese 
myths  is  still  in  the  church.  Thousands  on  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  old,  are  daily  going 
back  to  these  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  A  Methodist  minister,  in 
my  neighborhood,  in  a  sermon  against  the  modern  doctrine  of 
evolution,  said  that  he  "  thanked  God  for  an  old-fashioned 
Sell,''  and  many  of  the  congregation  responded — "  Amen !  " 
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In  the  Hebraic  tradition  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  we  are 
told  that  the  Edenic  pair,  from  whose  loins  have  proceeded 
the  innumerable  generations  of  beings  we  call  the  human 
race,  were  innocent  of  that  emotion  we  name  "shame  "  until 
the  wily  serpent  inducted  Mother  Eve  into  the  pleasures  of 
apple-eating.  Weak  man,  as  ever  since,  succumbed  to  her 
blandishments  and  partook  with  her  of  the  feast,  with  the 
result  that  for  the  first  time  they  perceived  their  nakedness 
and  made  for  themselves  garments,  ftr,  as  one  famous  render- 
ing has  it,  "  breeches  "  of  fig-leaves. 

To  the  student  of  the  development  of  mofal  ideas,  this 
little  incident  in  the  traditional  record  presents  a  problem  of 
great  interest.  The  fig-leaf  of  Adamic  days,  in  its  variety 
of  counterparts  at  the  present  day  as  well  as  in  ages  past,  is 
the  symbol  of  an  idea  that  has  no  assured  stability  of  form, 
nor  ever  has  had;  and  to  the  student  it  is  a  perplexing, 
a  baffliug  pursuit — this  of  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  sub- 
stance of  the  idea  which  shadows  itself  as  modeiJty  or  shame. 
From  the  Puritan  maiden  who  swathes  herself  from  chin  to 
sole,  to  the  Circassian  slave-girl  who  will  permit  her  body 
to  be  stripped  before  she  will  let  her  face  be  seen  unveiled  ; 
from  the  Indian  maiden  of  the  North  Pacific  who  goes  ungiit 
while  mistress  of  hei-self,  to  the  same  maiden  when  she  be- 
comes a  man's  property  and  girds  her  loins ;  from  the  many 
times  enwrapped  Boston  girl  in  her  boudoir,  to  the  same  girl 
upon  the  bathing-beach,  —  the  chase  of  the  idea  is  an  inter- 
esting and  not  wholly  satisfying  one. 

That  there  is  something  of  actual  import  in  the  problem  is 
evidenced  by  the  frequent  homilies  upon  different  phases 
through  the  pulpit  and  public  press.  Dancing,  theatre-going, 
dSoolletS  dress,  the  nude  in  Art,  each  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  a  denunciation  which  is  seldom  discriminating,  and  always 
evades  an  assertion  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
reasons. 
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Recent  expressions  of  opinion  upon  these  phases,  through 
the  press,  pulpit,  and  action  of  governing  bodies  of  art- 
galleries,  etc.,  seem  almost  wholly  in  the  line  of  upholding  a 
conventionality  which  it  cannot  be  wholly  unjust  to  term  un- 
reasoning, since  it  gives  no  reasons.  The  moral  importance 
of  the  problem  makes  it  permissible  to  ask  whether  these 
expressions  of  opinion  have  a  warrant  in  good  sense  ;  whether 
they  are  based  on  real  "  delicacy."  Too  often  the  epigrams 
wrought  with  this  word  are  "  full  of  soiind  and  fury,  signify- 
ing nothing."  But  when  the  searcher  for  truth  turns  to  the 
fields  of  Nature,  where  truth  can  still  be  run  to  its  lair,  there 
comes  ever  the  irrefutable  proof  that  Nature,  in  her  natural 
places  and  processes,  is  the  essence  of  delicacy,  as  she  is  of 
strength.  To  approach  these  problems  with  this  thoroughly 
accepted,  is  to  have  a  clearer  light  on  the  way. 

A  study  of  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  nations  of  the  past  as 
well  as  of  the  present,  brings  a  heavy  weight  of  evidence  to  show 
that  notions  of  modesty,  even  more  than  of  morality,  are  mainly 
acquired  variations  of,  or  inventions  based  upon,  a  very  few 
fundamental  principles,  these  in  themselves  having  little  or 
no  relation  to  modesty  or  morality  in  the  abstract.  Why 
else  their  great  diversity  and  discordance  from  age  to  age, 
from  year  to  year,  even  in  nations  of  the  same  day?  Is  it 
not  that  we  invent  our  notions  from  time  to  time,  teaching 
them  as  absolute  truths  to  the  younger  generation,  rather 
than  anything  which  we  learn  from  Nature  ?  If  our  modem 
morals  are  too  dScolletS^  surely  we  alone  are  responsible  for 
the  paucity  of  fig-leaves. 

It  can  be  justly  asked  "  Is  not  the  true  state  of  affairs 
this  —  ti^Pt  ^^^  ^"^  ^rfiH^^^^t  bnf.Anj-  pioralst  arft  nut  too  low  2 " 
In  an  affirmative  answer  there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth. 
If  we  would  cut  our  morals  so  that  they  would  fit  our  bodies 
more  nearly,  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  clothes  to 
cover  the  balance.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  the  higher  and 
wiser  policy  to  adopt  a  less  d^colletS  style  for  our  morals  and 
avoid  the  occasion  for  indelicacy  in  dress  ?  But  we  preach 
and  we  practise  a  contemning  of  the  body,  we  vilify  and 
degrade  the  physical  member  of  our  human  trinity,  so  that 
in  sheer  self-defence  against  ourselves  we  must  wear  some 
form  of  the  primeval  fig-leaf.  Does  this  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion, a  vagary  ?  Among  the  earliest  ideas  we  inculcate  in 
our  child  is  an  unreasoning,  unreasoned  contempt,  a  despis- 
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ing  of  certain  portions  and  functions  of  the  body.  Year  by 
year,  we  educate  him  faithfully  in  these  notions,  without 
logical  reason  assigned.  If  the  child  be  a  girl,  we  gradually 
increase  the  extent  of  the  despicable  portion,  making  the 
foundation  of  a  "  double  standard  of  morality,"  which 
leads  to  some  of  the  most  wretched  features  of  modem  social 
life. 

At  puberty,  when  Nature  rarely  fails  to  impress  new 
questionings  over  a  wider  range  of  thought,  when  the  dif- 
ference of  sex  and  the  origin  of  life  and  its  functions  become 
matters  of  inquiry  —  at  the  very  time  when  Nature  prompts 
a  search  for  knowledge,  we  increase  our  efforts  at  repression, 
we  withdraw  (as  we  think)  all  knowledge  that  is  sought ; 
and,  by  a  negative,  if  not  an  afiBrmative  education,  we 
inculcate  a  vicious,  quasi  knowledge  of  shame  and  evil  which 
did  not  exist  before.  We  do  worse  than  that  —  we  create 
the  very  shame  and  evil,  till  then  non-existent.  Our  child  is 
surrounded  by  other  children  and  by  servants  more  viciously 
wise  than  himself,  from  whom  he  adds  to  his  degrading 
learning ;  and  thus,  well-equipped  to  see  harm,  he  fails  not 
to  find  it.  Unfortunately,  not  even  here  does  our  work  end 
—  we  have  repressed  his  natural  tendencies,  we  have  kept 
from  him  all  wise  counsel,  we  have  turned  his  impulses  into 
unnatural,  secret,  vicious  channels,  and  we  have  set  in  train 
fresh  proof  of  that  maxim  of  human  perversity,  that  "stolen 
waters  taste  sweet." 

Right  here  lies  a  most  certain  trut}i  —  that  we  ourselves 
educate  our  children  in  evil.  It  is  plain  that  if  we  taught 
them  that  a  woman's  bosom  was  a  part  of  her  body  entitled 
to  the  highest  honor  and  respect,  without  evil  in  itself  and 
without  reason  for  evil,  no  one  would  find  shame  in  the 
siglit  of  it.  If  we  taught  that  a  woman's  leg  was  as  hon- 
orable a  portion  of  her  as  a  man's  ia  of  him,  and  with  no 
more  evil  in  it,  none  would  be  found.  We  teach  that-  they 
are  full  of  evil  and  should  be  hidden  from  view  —  is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  men  want  to  see  them?  Is  it  strange 
that  our  young  men  —  and  old  —  crowd  the  spectacular 
drama,  and  find  too  often  only  a  lustful  pleasure  in  behold- 
ing tlie  most  l>eautiful  outlines  earth  can  show  —  the  out- 
lines of  woman's  form?  It  is  our  fault  that  they  see  aught 
but  the  beauty — it  is  our  fault  that  aught  but  the  beauty  is 
to  be  seen. 
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Nature  gives  no  reason  why  a  woman's  form  is  less  worthy 
to  be  viewed  than  a  man's.  Nature  makes  man's  body  the 
model  of  human  strength, —  woman's,  of  human  beauty. 
Why  should  not  both  alike  be  viewed  ?  In  the  days  when 
woman's  body  was  reverenced  most  in  its  beauty  and  in  its 
use  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  its  form  and  flesh  were  least  con- 
cealed from  view ;  and  then,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  national 
historians,  was  Greek  modesty  and  purity  the  greatest.  If 
the  wondrously  beautiful  conceptions  of  their  sculptors,  the 
objects  of  their  adoration  and  of  hundreds  of  later  gener- 
ations, must  now  be  passed  with  averted  eye,  may  not  one 
ask,  '*  Whose  the  shame, —  theirs  or  ours  ?  "  If  then  a  woman 
as  she  approached  that  most  sacred  of  her  states,  maternity, 
was  an  object  of  increased  reverence,  to  be  passed  on  the 
street  by  men  with  uncovered  head  and  respectful  bow, 
friend  and  stranger  alike, — and  now  the  pregnant  woman 
upon  the  street  is  the  object  of  rude  gaze,  of  jesting  or  dis- 
approving remark,  of  imputation  of  immodesty,  from  man 
and  woman  alike  —  is  it  captious  to  ask  wherein  our  modesty 
excels  the  half-barbaric  Greek  ?  Would  that  here  we  might 
have  an  atavism  I 

Conceding  that  our  daughters  are  contaminated  by  view- 
ing the  ballet,  whence  but  from  us  did  they  get  the  idea  of 
contamination  ?  If  the  danseuse  exerts  indecent  endeavors 
to  allure  our  sons,  who  but  ourselves  make  our  sons  re- 
spond to  her  allurements  ?  But  one  may  question  whether 
the  ballet  and  spectacle  need  be  so  immodest  to  the 
looker-on.  I  remember  one  niglit  at  one  of  Kiralfy's  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  spectacles,  I  watehed  with  interest  a 
young  man  who  had  never  seen  sucli  a  performance.  Of  a 
really  religious  training,  remarkably  pure  in  thought  as  in 
life,  he  had  reluctantly  joined  a  party  of  friends  at  the  thea- 
tre. When  the  curtain  went  down  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act,  shutting  out  the  hundreds  of  lovely  female  forms 
in  the  scenery  and  garb  of  Fairyland,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said :  "  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  Is  it  not  exquisite  ?  And  they 
told  me  this  was  indecent  and  immoral  I  How  I  wish  tliat 
I  could  bring  my  sister  to  see  it  I  "  I  was  satisfied  with  tht 
eflfect  on  him.  I  was  satisfied  Tipon  another  point  —  that  as 
there  are  ballets  and  ballet^,  so  there  are  spectators  and 
spectators. 

The  stage  needs   no  defence  here.     Those  who  know  it 
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well,  know  that  there  is  far  less  immorality  in  what  it  puts 
forth  than  is  charged  by  those  who  never  enter  a  theatre  ; 
that  the  immorality  of  the  danseuse  is  more  a  matter  of 
assertion  than  a  proof ;  that  the  lewdness  of  her  performances  is 
very  largely  a  question  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  observer. 
Misused  and  condemned  as  it  has  been,  thfere  is  no  saying 
truer  in  essence  than  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 
Hani  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  applies  with  not  less  force  to  the 
theatre-goer  than  to  the  mediaeval  courtier.  The  pure  mind 
cannot  receive  impurity,  if  it  is  tvisely  pure ;  and  our  ability 
to  withstand  what  is  not  pure  depends  mainly  on  whether 
we  were  taught  to  receive  it.  That  there  is  much  of  vile- 
ness  in  thought  and  situation  on  the  stage,  no  one  ques- 
tions. But  let  us  ask  oui'selves  two  questions:  How  much 
vileness  do  we  see  that  is  such  only  because  it  is  in  our 
minds  ?  How  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  demand  for  it,  fostered 
by  us? 

To  our  customary  notions  of  modesty  and  to  our  methods  of 
imparting  them,  is  due  the  great  i)opularity  of  "  erotic  fiction." 
Is  it  not  strange  that  by  far  the  majority  of  readers  of  the 
impure  books  of  the  day  are  women — especially  young 
women  and  girls?  That  it  is  so,  book- venders  and  librarians 
everywhere  know.  Let  it  be  known  that  a  book  in  a  library 
is  slightly  improper  and  it  is  at  once  sought  after  by  our 
innocent  maidens.  They  "want  to  know,  you  know" — 
what?  A  more  or  less  vague,  indefinite  something,  which 
they  know  exists ;  unnamed,  mysterious  emotions  which 
they  feel  imi)elled  to  tiiste, — a  feast  to  which  they  go  pre- 
pared by  their  mothera  to  receive  only  a  ruinous  excite- 
ment. 

No  one  of  discernment,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  chil- 
dren in  their  bodily  life,  but  knows  that  the  majority  are 
victims  of  most  disastrous  vices,  over  which  their  mothei-s 
throw  fig-leaves,  to  hide  them  from  their  sight !  Physicians 
combat  these  and  their  resulting  evils  with  little  zeal  or  suc- 
cess, knowing  as  they  so  well  do,  that  their  efforts  are 
mainly  thrown  away,  while  the  present  notions  of  modesty 
continue  tg  be  accepted  as  the  highest  type  of  virtue.  Rare 
is  it  now,  and  ever  has  l)een,  that  a  woman  "  goes  to  her  hus- 
l)and  as  unmarred  as  an  ideal  in  a  dream."  When  she  does 
— in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  quoted  were  used — the 
physician   knows   the  chances  are  at  least  equal  that  there 
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will  be  one  more  victim,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  the  vices 
which  threaten  to  bankrupt  the  marriage  and  home  relations 
— vices  toward  remedying  which  much  could  easily  be  done, 
were  it  not  tliat  the  hands  of  physicians  and  sociologists  are 
tied  by  those  who  believe  we  should  follow  "  the  strict  rule 
of  reserve  in  speech "  —  a  tacit,  however  unintentional, 
upholding  of  the  hidden  practice,  howsoever  hideous  it  may 
be. 

No  greater  mistake  has  the  ^'^^rld  ^'^^^  ^fldp  ihaii-ila^fi9Il:-\ 
ventionSracceptmg  of  innnnftrifift  for  yir^iift.  Igno£annft  may^ 
bejurity.  it  can  nftvftr  ha  virti^e.  No  soul  in,  as  we  say, 
** virgin  purity"  can  ever  have  the  worth  of  matronly  virtue. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  to  sully  as  innocence,  nor  so  difficult  as 
virtue.  In  this  realm,  ignorance  is  not  bliss :  it  is  the  path 
to  a  very  tormenting  hell. 

We  fail  always  when  we  try  to  raise  our  children  in  inno- 
cence. We  would  be  fortunate  if  we  did  nothing  worse  than 
fail.  But  in  omr  serene  ignorance  of,  or  blind  opposition  to, 
the  ways  of  Nature,  we  force  them  into  a  seeking  and  finding 
of  a  vicious  knowledge,  which  arms  them  with  the  weapons 
that  turn  against  virtue.  What  wonder  then  that  they  so 
often  fall  in  the  fight,  are  made  prisoners  by  the  powers  of 
evil  ?  The  fig-leaves  we  have  put  on  them  are  not  coats  of 
mail  —  they  simply  serve  to  indicate  to  the  enemy  the  vul- 
nesable  points.  We  teach  them  not  the  things  to  be  guarded 
against,  either  in  themselves  or  in  others ;  and  if  our  sweet 
daughter  in  tainted  by  the  pressure  of  the  rouS's  arm  in  the 
waltz,  I  fear  it  is  because  we  have  not  taught  her  to  recog- 
nize and  shun  the  rouS^  nor  to  repel  contagion  when  it  is 
present.  And  if  it  is  our  son  who  is  the  rouS^  as  he  may 
likely  be  with  some  other  mother's  daughter,  I  fear  that 
there,  too,  we  must  bear  the  blame.  For  did  not  our  con- 
ventional ideas  of  modesty  prevent  our  rightly  instructing 
him? 

We  do  need  to  educate  in  morals,  but  we  need  fewer 
fig-leaves.  We  do  not  need,  as  was  recently  thought  neces- 
sary in  one  of  our  large  cities,  to  put  trousers  on  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  nor  a  gown  on  the  Venus  of  Milo.  We  can 
learn  that  lust  is  not  for  things  permitted,  but  for  things 
forbidden.  We  can  teach  our  sons  and  daughters  to  see  no 
harm  where  none  exists.  We  can  teach  them  the  inherent 
nobility  add  decency  of  the  human  form.     We  can  educate 
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tbem  in  the  essence  of  delicacy,  which  is  to  think  no  indel- 
icacy. 

To  those  who  fear  to  have  rotten  timbers  taken  away,  lest 
harm  come  to  the  edifice,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  find  in  the 
foregoing  a  j)lea  for  the  abolition  of  all  modesty.  For  such 
and  for  those  who  form  judgments  from  '•  a  casual  glance," 
this  article  was  not  written. 


THE  FROTH  AND  THE  DREGS. 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWER. 


On  entering  one  of  our  largest  bookstores,  a  short  time 
since,  my  eye  rested  on  two  immense  tiers  of  books,  placed 
side  by  side  on  one  of  the  most  prominent  counters.  Both 
were  meeting  with  immense  sales.  One  of  the  volumes  was 
bound  in  black,  very  plain.  The  delicate  binding  of  the  other 
was  protected  by  white-glazed  paper  covers,  printed  in  gold. 
The  sight  of  these  two  books,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  pro- 
duced in  me  a  distinct  mental  shock, —  a  stmnge  thrill,  such 
as  I  remember  experiencing  a  few  months  since,  when,  glan- 
cing over  one  of  the  New  York  dailies,  I  noticed  an  extended 
description  of  a  magnificent  ball  given  by  the  Vanderbilts  at 
Newport,  while  in  another  column,  I  saw  a  wonderfully 
pathetic  pen-picture  of  the  terrible  want  then  being  experi- 
enced in  the  little  cottages  and  hovels  of  the  poor  strikers 
on  the  Vanderbilt  road.  It  almost  seemed,  as  I  beheld  in 
bold  antithesis  those  graphic  scenes  of  gilded  splendor  and 
grim  squalor,  that  triumphant  capital  sought  to  exasperate 
vanquished  labor  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  forbearance  ; 
and  I  felt  a  shock  akin  to  the  experience  one  undergoes  when 
first  reading  the  pictures  of  the  giddy,  voluptuous,  and  selfish 
life  at  the  Louvre,  immediately  preceding  the  French  Revo- 
lution, while  the  multitudes  of  Paris  saw  the  world  thi'ough 
fierce  eyes  sunken  far  into  their  sockets  by  hunger  long 
endured.  Something  of  the  same  sensation,  I  experienced  on 
seeing  these  two  book?^  side  by  side  :  one,  "  Society  as  I  Have 
Found  It,"  by  Ward  McAllister ;  the  other  might  have  been 
termed,  "  Society  as  I  Have  Found  It,"  by  General  Booth. 
One  being  an  elal>orate  description  of  the  froth  on  the  surface 
of  social  life  to-day,  the  other  a  picture  of  the  dregs  of  civili- 
zation ;  vivid  glimpses  of  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  our 
modern  life.  The  world  of  indolent  frivolity,  and  the  world 
of  crime,  degradation,  and  poverty.  The  denizens  of  the  one, 
—  idlers  who  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  are  consumed  in  a 
butterfly  existence ;  the  other  filled  with  gaunt,  hungry,  hol- 
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low-eyed  millions  to  whom  life  is  an  awful  curse.  The  one 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  wealth,  floating  on  the  surface, 
held  up  by  the  great  current  beneath ;  the  other  doomed  to 
dwell  in  perpetual  night,  having  settled  or  been  forced  to  the 
bottom  where  -the  pressure  is  greatest,  and  hope  dies. 

These  pen  pictures  of  two  phases  of  our  civilization  are 
written  by  persons  who  may  be  justly  termed  experts  in  the 
fields  they  discuss  ;  and  though,  from  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  their  work  is  vulnerable,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
either  has  given  other  than  a  truthful  narration,  for  each  is 
in  perfect  rapport  with  his  theme :  each  knows  the  ground 
over  which  he  journeys,  as  thoroughly  as  a  trapper  knows  the 
mountain  trail. 

♦  The  first  of  these  works,  as  I  have  indicated,  treats  of  what 
maj"  be  termed  the  froth  of  society,  that  is,  the  wealth-laden 
idlers  who  live  chiefly  for  themselves,  for  the  petty  triumphs  in 
fashion's  hollow  life,  those  who  enjoy  the  superficial  and  arti- 

*  I  am  aware  that  several  critics  have  assailed  Mr.  McAUister  as  rendering 
a  false  picture  of  the  gay  world  of  fashion  in  Now  York.  The  fact  reinainn, 
however,  that  this  same  giddy  world  of  wealth  and  pleasure  have  not  repudi- 
ated their  leader.  No  renunciation  of  him  has  come  from  this  charmed  circle ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  following  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  Dec.  9, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  position  held  by  Mr.  McAllister  at  the  present  time. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  for  years  he  has  been  the  idol  of  the  "  four 
hundred,"  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  claim  that  the  picture  he  presents  of  the 
I  *  froth  of  society  is  misleading. 

Delmonico's  white  and  gold  ball  room  was  ablaze  with  light  last  ni^ht. 
This  is  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Patriarchs'  ball,  and  the  occasion  just 
,  celebrated  was  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  any  ever  given. 

I  As  it  was  opera  night,  none  of  the  guests  came  until  eleven  o'clock. 

I  They  entered  the  blue  room,  and  then  the  second  salon,  where  the  Hunga- 

:  rian  band  from  Buda-Pesth  played  all  the  evening. 

There  were  fully  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  people  present,  just 
;  twentv-five  less  than  the  famous  four  hundred. 

William  G.  Whitney,  W.  Watts  Sherman,  and  John  Alsop  Griswold  are  the 
newly  elected  Patriarchs. 
Supper  was  announced  at  half  past  twelve. 

THB  LEADRBS. 

Mr.  McAllister  led  with  Mrs.  Astor,  followed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough with  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitnev,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  with  Mrs.  Van  Bensselaer  Cruger,  and  Mr.  Ghaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  with  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens. 

Tlie  cotillion  began  at  half-past  one,  and  was  danced  in  English  fashion 
continually  until  half-past  two,  Mr.  Harry  Le  Grand  Gannon  leading  with 
Miss  Anne  Gameron,  who  is  the  first  debutante  to  have  led. 

Mr.  McAllister  danced  with  Mrs.  Michael  Herbert,  and  on  his  right  and 
left  were  ^rs.  Burke-Roche,  Miss  Wetmore,  Miss  Amy  Bend,  Mrs.  Yznaga, 
Miss  Randolph,  Miss  Grace  Wilson,  Miss  Sallie  Hargous,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Duer, 
Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  Miss  Angelica  Gerry  and  Miss  Ghapman. 


The  Patriarchs  danced  until  a  late  hour,  and  when  they  began  their  depar- 
ture, cla<l  in  greatcoats  and  wrapped  in  cables  and  seals,  they  presented  a 
picture  (with  the  snow  and  the  street  lamps  and  Madison  Square  Garden  as 
a  setting)  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  G^rome. 
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ficial  life  of  what  is  known  as  society,  when  millions  of  their 
fellowmen  are  being  forced  to  the  depths  of  want  and  often 
into  crime.  Millions  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  are  starv- 
ing, or  stealing  that  they  may  not  starve,  who  might  be  saved, 
who  would  be  redeemed  if  a  small  part  of  this  wealth-laden 
circle  in  every  metropolis  would  work  in  concert,  and  intelli- 
gently expend  a  liberal  portion  of  the  immense  riches  that 
they  annually  waste,  and  which  few  if  any  of  them  have  cre- 
ated with  their  own  hands,  or  by  personal  exertion  outside  of 
speculation.  It  is  this  world  of  idlers  which  Mr.  McAllister 
describes  and  extols.  Some  of  them  owe  their  prestige  largely 
to  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  were  early  settlers  of  Manhattan 
Island;  others  have  inherited  vast  fortunes,  while  a  third 
class  are  the  children  or  representatives  of  the  commercial  bri- 
gands of  to-day, — men  who  spend  months  converting  into 
cash  a  portion  of  their  vast  resources,  who  then  withdraw 
their  deposits  from  the  metropolitan  banks  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  send  a  thrill  of  uncertainty  through  the  complex  fabric 
of  commercial  life ;  who  follow  this  with  gloomy  rumors  and 
predictions  of  impending  business  failures  through  the 
press ;  who  watch  an  opportune  moment,  when  with  tiger 
spring  they  convulse  the  speculative  world,  crushing  banks, 
bankrupting  hosts  of  individuals,  causing  many  deaths  and 
more  misery,  but  at  length  they  emerge  from  the  chaos  they 
have  caused  with  millions  of  ill-gotten  gains — ^millions  of  dol- 
lars, not  a  cent  uf  which  has  been  earned,  millions  of  dollars 
won  by  gamblers  who  have  money  enough  to  take  away  all 
risks  on  their  part  and  who  understand  how  to  utilize  for 
their  purses  a  system  of  legal  gambling  which  is  daily  sapping 
the  moral  force  of  the  nation  and  paralyzing  legitimate  trade. 
It  is  from  one  of  these  three  classes  that  we  find  the  majority 
of  fashion's  votaries  in  our  great  metropolis.  And  how  do 
they  live  in  this  charmed  circle  ?  They  winter  in  New  York 
and  summer  at  Newport,  or  some  other  resort  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  Winter  and  summer  alike  they  feast,  drink,  and 
dance.  In  summer  they  drive  in  state.  In  winter  they 
attend  the  opera.  This,  of  course,  does  not  command  all 
their  time,  but  it  represents  the  great  absorbing  thoughts 
that  fire  and  control  life.  This  round  of  gayety  is  to  this  ele- 
ment what  invention  is  to  Edison,  wliat  evolution  was  to 
Darwin,  what  conquest  was  to  Alexander,  what  the  redemp- 
tion of  humanity  was  to  Jesus, — the  motive  power  that  most 
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sways  life ;  the  over-mastering  impulse  of  existence ;  the 
thought  or  desire,  before  which  all  else  becomes  subordinate. 
Let  us  examine  a  few  etchings  from  Mr.  McAllister's  gallery 
that  we  may  acquire  a  better  idea  of  the  essential  spirit  of  this 
life.     Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  typical  picnic  at  Newport  : 

"We  woiiid  meet  at  Narragansett  Avenue  at  1  p.  m.,  and  all  drive  out 
together.  On  reaching  the  picnic  grounds,  I  had  an  army  of  skirmishers, 
in  the  way  of  servants,  thrown  out,  to  take  from  each  carriage  its  con- 
tribution to  the  country  dinner.  The  band  would  strike  up,  and  off  the 
whole  party  would  fly  in  the  waltz,  while  I  was  directing  the  icing  of  the 
champagne,  and  arranging  the  tables;  all  done  with  marvellous  celerity. 
Then  came  my  hour  of  triumph,  when,  without  giving  the  slightest 
signal  (fearing  some  one  might  forestall  me,  and  take  off  the  prize),  I 
would  dash  in  among  the  dancers,  secure  our  society  queen,  and  lead 
with  her  the  way  to  the  banquet.  Now  began  the  fun  in  good  earnest. 
The  clever  men  of  the  party  would  assert  their  claims  to  the  best  dishes, 
proud  of  the  efforts  of  their  cook,  loud  in  their  praise  of  their  own 
game  pie,  which  most  probably  was  brought  out  by  some  third  party, 
too  modest  to  assert  and  push  his  claim.  Beauty  was  there  to  look 
upon,  and  wit  to  enliven  the  feast.  The  wittiest  of  men  was  then  in  his 
element,  and  I  only  wish  I  dared  quote  here  his  brilliant  sallies.  The 
beauty  of  the  land  was  also  there,  and  all  feeling  that  they  were  on  a 
frolic,  they  threw  hauteur,  ceremonial,  and  grand  company  manners 
aside,  and,  in  place,  assumed  a  spirit  of  simple  enjoyment.  Toasts  were 
given  and  drunk,  then  a  stroll  in  pairs,  for  a  little  interchange  of  senti- 
ment, and  then  the  whole  party  made  for  the  dancing  platform,  and  a 
cotillion  of  one  hour  and  a  half  was  danced  till  sunset.  As  at  a  "Meet,^* 
the  arrivals  and  departures  were  a  feature  of  the  day.  Four-in-hands, 
tandems,  and  the  swellest  of  Newport  turn-outs  rolled  by  you.  At 
these  entertainments  you  formed  life-time  intimacies  with  the  most 
cultivated  and  charming  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

These  little  parties  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  stepping-stones  to  our 
best  New  York  society.  People  who  have  been  for  years  in  mourning 
and  thus  lost  sight  of,  or  who,  having  passed  their  lives  abroad  and  were 
forgotten,  were  again  seen,  admired,  and  liked,  and  at  once  brought  into 
society's  fold.  Now,  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  all  were  indis- 
criminately asked  to  these  little  fetes.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  were  not 
of  the  inner  circle,  and  were  a  newcomer,  it  took  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  your  friends*  backing  and  pushing  to  procure  an  invitation  for  you. 
For  years,  whole  families  sat  on  the  stool  of  probation,  awaiting  trial 
and  acceptance,  and  many  were  then  rejected,  but  once  received,  you 
were  put  on  an  intimate  footing  with  all.'^ 

From  Newport  we  turn  to  New  York  and  view  a  banquet 
for  seventy-two  persons,  given  by  a  member  of  this  exclusive 
I  class.     The  cost  of  this  banquet  was  to  be  ten  thousand  dol- 

{  lars.     Again  we  quote  Mr.  McAllister :  — 

j  "  Accordingly,  he  ( the  gentleman  giving  the  banquet )  went  to  Charles 

j  Delmonico,  who  in  turn  went  to  his  cuisine  clasaique  to  see  how  they 

I  could  possibly  spend  this  sum  on  this  feast.     Success  crowned  their  ef- 

I  forts.     The  sum  in  such  skilful  hands  soon  melted  away,  and  a  banquet 

was  given  of  such  beauty  and  magnificence,  that  even  New  Yorkers,  ac- 
customed as  they  were  to  every  species  of  novel  expenditure,  were  aston- 
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ished  at  its  lavi shness,  its  luxury.    The  banquet  was  given  at  Delmonico^  s, 
in  Fourteenth  Street 

There  were  seventy-two  guests  in  the  large  ball-room,  looking  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Every  inch  of  the  long  extended  oval  table  was  covered  with 
liowers,  excepting  a  space  in  the  centre,  left  for  a  lake,  and  a  border 
around  the  table  for  the  plates.  This  lake  was  indeed  a  work  of  art;  it 
was  an  oval  pond,  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  the  width  of  the  table, 
inclosed  by  a  deUcate  golden  wire  network,  reaching  from  table  to  ceil- 
ing, making  the  whole  one  grand  cage ;  four  superb  swans,  brought  from 
Prospect  Park,  swam  in  it,  surrounded  by  high  banks  of  flowers  of  every 
species  and  variety,  which  prevented  them  from  splashing  the  water  on 
the  table.  There  were  hills  and  dales;  the  modest  little  violet  carpeting 
the  valleys,  and  other  bolder  sorts  climbing  up  and  covering  the  tops  of 
those  miniature  mountains.  Then,  all  around  the  inclosure,  and  in  fact 
above  the  entire  table,  hung  little  golden  cages,  with  line  songsters,  who 
filled  the  room  with  their  melody,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  splash- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  lake  by  the  swans,  and  the  cooing  of  these  noble 
birds,  and  at  one  time  by  a  fierce  combat  between  these  stotely,  graceful, 
gliding  white  creature&  The  surface  of  the  whole  table,  by  clever  art, 
was  one  unbroken  series  of  undulations,  rising  and  falling  like  the  bil- 
lows of  the  sea,  but  all  clothed  and  carpeted  with  every  form  of  blossom. 
It  seemed  like  the  abode  of  fairies;  and  when  surrounding  this  fairyland 
with  lovely  young  American  womanliood,  you  had  indeea  an  unequalled 
scene  of  enchantment.  But  this  was  not  to  be  alone  a  feast  for  the  eye ;  all 
that  art  could  do,  all  that  the  cleverest  men  could  devise  to  spread  be- 
fore the  guests  such  a  feast  as  the  gods  should  enjoy,  was  done,  and  so 
well  done  that  all  present  felt,  in  the  way  of  feasting,  that  man  could  do 
no  more  I  The  wines  were  perfect.  Blue  seal  Johannisberg  fiowed  like 
water.  Incomparable  *48  claret,  superb  Burgundies,  and  amber-colored 
Madeira,  all  were  there  to  add  to  the  intoxicating  delight  of  the  scene. 
Then,  soft  music  stole  over  one^s  senses;  lovely  women* s  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight  at  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings,  and  I  felt  that  the  fair 
being  who  sat  next  to  me  would  have  graced  Alexander's  feast.'* 

After  reading  the  above  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  the 
awful  facts,  that  out  of  39,679  deaths  in  New  York  City 
in  1889, 7,059  died  in  the  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  and  work- 
houses ;  more  than  one  person  in  every  six  who  died  in  New 
York,  died  in  public  institutions,  and  3,819  of  those  who 
died  were  thrown  into  the  Potter's  field,  too  poor  for  de- 
cent burial.  In  the  presence  of  such  frightful  facts  the 
heartless  selfishness  which  characterizes  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  the  society  of  which  Mr.  McAllister  writes,  assumes 
criminal  proportions.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  evil 
which  attends  such  life.  The  very  atmosphere  cannot  fail  to 
stifle  the  highest  nature  in  man,  to  dwarf,  shrivel,  and  kill 
the  true  ethical  or  spiritual  essence  of  his  being,  which  in- 
stinctively turns  to  humanitj^'s  miserables  with  soul  overflow- 
ing with  love,  which  ever  shrinks  from  a  mere  selfish,  butter- 
fly existence  as  one  shrinks  from  an  adder,  knowing  it  will 
poison  unto  death  the  highest  attributes  of  the  soul.     The 
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following  extract  well  illustrates  the  blighting  influence  upon 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  false  idea  of  life  that  such  an 
existence  inculcates.  A  wealthy  friend,  on  sailing  for  Europe, 
placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  McAllister  his  wife  and  daugliter, 
requesting  him  to  give  tliem  a  splendid  ball  at  Delmonico's, 
and  draw  on  him  for  all  expenses.  At  this  our  author  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

"  I  replied  :  *My  dear  fellow,  how  many  people  do  you  know  in  this 
city  whom  you  could  invite  to  a  ball  ?  The  funds  you  send  me  will  be 
used,  but  not  in  giving  a  ball.*  The  girl  being  a  beauty,  all  the  rest 
was  easy  enough.  I  gave  her  theatre  party  after  theatre  party,  followed 
by  charming  Tittle  suppers,  asked  to  them  the  jeunesse  doree  of  the 
day;  took  her  repeatedly  to  the  opera,  and  saw  that  she  was  always  there 
surrounded  by  admirers  ;  incessantly  talked  of  her  fascinations;  assured 
my  young  friends  that  she  was  endowed  with  a  fortune  equal  to  the 
mines  of  Ophir,  that  she  danced  like  a  dream,  and  possessed  all  the 
graces,  a  sunbeam  across  one's  path ;  then  saw  to  it  that  she  liad  a 
prominent  place  in  every  cotillion  and  a  fitting  partner  :  showed  her 
whom  to  smile  upon,  and  on  whom  to  frown;  gave  her  the  entree  to  all  the 
nice  houses;  criticised  severely  her  toilet  until  it  became  perfect;  daily  met 
her  on  the  avenue  with  the  most  chai*ming  man  in  town,  who  by  one 
pretext  or  another  I  turned  over  to  her  ;  made  her  the  constant  subject 
of  conversation;  insisted  upon  it  that  she  was  to  be  the  belle  of  the 
coming  winter;  advised  her  parents  that  she  should  have  her  first  sea- 
son at  Bar  Harbor,  where  she  could  learn  to  flirt  to  her  heart's  content, 
and  vie  with  other  girls.  Her  second  summer,  when  she  was  older,  I 
suggested  her  passing  at  Newport,  where  she  should  have  a  pair  of 
ponies,  a  pretty  trap,  with  a  well-gotten-up  groom,  and  Worth  to  dress 
her." 

Another  significant  illustration  of  the  artificiality  of  this 
existence  and  its  essentially  demoralizing  effect  is  seen  in  the 
naive  observation  of  McAllister :  — 

*^  The  highest  cultivation  in  social  manners  enables  a  person  to  conceal 
from  the  world  his  real  feelings.  He  can  go  through  any  annoyance 
as  if  it  were  a  pleasure;  go  to  a  rival's  house  as  if  to  a  dear  friend's; 
smile  and  smile,  yet  murder  while  he  smiles." 

In  speaking  of  the  Patriarchs'  balls  which  are  such  a  feature 
of  society  life  among  the  "  four  hundred,"  Mr.  McAllister 
describes  how  he  fought  for  and  secured  entertainments  of 
tlie  most  luxurious  and  expensive  character  possible.  "  We 
must  spare  no  expense  to  make  them  a  credit  to  us  and  to 
the  great  city  in  which  they  are  given."  A  credit  to 
squander  money,  while  thousands  in  the  compass  of  New 
York  are  slowly  starving  for  the  lack  of  money  to  buy  the 
food  the  system  cmves !     But  our  author  continues  :  — 

*  "The  social  life  of  a  great  part  of  our  community,  in  my  opinion, 

I  hinges  on  this  and  similar  organizations,  for  it  and  they  are  organized 

!  social  power,  capable  of  giving  a  passport  to  society  to  all  worthy  of  it." 
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And  now  let  us  see  a  typical  man  of  this  mad,  gay  world : 

*'I  must  here  give  a  slight  sketch  of  one  of  the  handsomest,  most 
fascinating,  most  polished,  and  courteous  gentleman  of  that  or  any 
other  period.  We  will  here  call  him  the  major;  amiability  itself,  a  man 
both  sexes  could  fall  in  love  with.  I  loved  him  dearly,  and  when  I  lost 
him  I  felt  much  of  the  charm  of  life  had  departed  with  him.  At  all 
these  country  parties,  he  was  always  first  and  foremost.  My  rapidity  of 
thought  and  action  always  annoyed  him.  *  My  dear  fellow,*  he  would 
say,  *  for  heaven^ s  sake,  go  slow;  you  tear  through  the  streets  as  if  at 
some  one*8  bidding.  A  gentleman  should  stroll  leisurely,  casting  his 
eyes  in  the  shop  windows,  as  if  in  search  of  amusement,  while  you 
go  at  a  killing  pace,  as  if  on  business  bent.  The  man  of  fashion  should 
have  no  business.^  Again,  he  had  a  holy  horror  of  familiar  garments. 
^  My  dear  boy,*  he  would  smile  and  say,  *  when  will  you  discard  that 
old  coat  ?    I  am  so  familiar  with  it,  I  am  fatigued  at  the  sight  of  it.* 

*  *  On  one  subject  we  were  always  in  accord — our  admiration  for  women. 
My  eye  was  quicker  than  his,  and  I  often  took  advantage  of  it.  I  would 
say,  *  Major,  did  you  see  that  beauty?  By  Jove,  a  most  delicious 
creature!*  *Who?  Where?*  he  would  exclaim.  *Why,  man,*  I 
replied,  *she  has  passed  you;  you  have  lost  her.*  'Lost  her!  How 
could  you  let  that  happen  ?  Why,  why  did  you  not  sooner  call  my 
attention  to  her?  *  ** 

From  this  pitiful  picture  of  life,  that  is  worse  than  a 
failure,  of  the  froth  on  humanity's  bosom,  where  riches  are 
squandered  while  manhood  is  enervated ;  where  the  noblest 
ideals  are  eclipsed  by  life  devoted  to  gratification  of  the  "  lust 
of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  we 
turn  to  view  another  phase  of  our  civilization.  In  his 
"  Darkest  England,"  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  society  as 
General  Booth  has  found  it.  Here  a  colossal  figure  looms  up 
in  a  world  of  darkness  ;  a  voice  comes  from  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  sj)eaks  in  tones  that  ring  around  the  globe,  a  clarion 
voice  pleading  in  humanity's  name  for  the  submerged 
millions.  On  the  verge  of  the  social  pit  the  eye  of  the 
looker-on  dilates  with  horror ;  the  voice  is  hushed,  the  heart 
sickens.  As  one  descends  it  grows  darker.  Here  society 
exists  in  strata. 

In  London  alone  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  who  are  hanging  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  whose 
every  heart-beat  thrills  with  fear,  whose  lifelong  nightmare  is 
the  dread  that  the  little  den  they  call  home  may  be  taken  from 
them.  Beneath  them  at  the  door  of  starvation  are  over  two 
hundred  thousand  human  lives  ;  still  further  down  we  find 
three  hundred  thousand  in  the  stratum  of  the  starving,  in 
the  realm  where  hunger  gnaws  night  and  day,  where  every 
second  of  every  minute,  of  every  hour,  of  every  day,  is 
crowded  with  agony.     Below  the  starving  are  the  homeless  f 
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they  who  have  nothing  with  which  to  buy  a  lodging  in  the 
worst  quarters  ;  they  who  sleep  out  the  year  round,  hundreds 
of  whom  may  be  found  any  night  on  the  cold  stone  slabs 
along  the  Thames  embankment.  Some  have  a  newspaper 
between  themselves  and  the  damp  stones,  but  the  majority 
do  not  even  enjoy  this  luxury!  This  army  of  absolutely 
homeless  in  London  numbers  thirty-three  thousand. 

Below  these  hells  we  find  others  still  more  terrible  —  the 
hells  of  vice  and  crime.  In  Great  Britain  alone  are  one 
hundred  thousand  prostitutes,  and  General  Booth  estimates 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  more  very  poor  women  whom 
poverty  has  driven  to  secretly  increase  their  earnings  by  their 
shame. 

There  are  twenty-two  thousand  juvenile  thieves.  There 
are  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  reputed 
known  thieves  out  of  prison,  and  thirty -two  thousand  in  jail. 
There  are  half  a  million  drunkards  in  Great  Britain.  The 
court  record  for  a  single  year  showed  the  conviction  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  drunkards.  It  is  estimated 
that  sixty  thousand  drunkards  annually  die  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Below  these  hells  are  others  where  all  light  has 
vanished,  where  we  hear  naught  but  the  confused  roar  of 
angry  brutes,  madly,  blindly  grappling  whom  they  may 
destroy.  Then  we  have  the  public  institutions,  laden  with 
the  miserables.  According  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
Register-General,  one  person  in  every  five  in  London  dies  in 
the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  or  the  lunatic  asylum.  In  1887, 
there  were  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
deatlis  in  I^ndon.  Of  these  seventeen  thousand  perished  in 
public  institutions. 

Such  are  the  rugged  outlines  which  meet  the  eye  as  one 
glances  at  this  world  at  the  social  nadir ;  such  the  general  facts 
as  from  the  verge  of  the  abyss  one's  eyes  wander  down  the 
strata  that  commence  with  the  honest,  industrious  poor,  and 
^  end  with  the  hopelessly  depraved.  This  is  the  world  of 
which  General  Booth  writes  and  in  which  he  has  already 
accomplished  wonders. 
1  In  order  to  gain  a  better  idea  of  this  life  it  is  necessary  to 

notice  a  few  typical  cases.  We  have  just  examined  the 
sketch  drawn  by  Mr.  McAllister  of  a  typical  life  in  his 
butterfly  world ;  let  us  now  squarely  face  life  in  the  abyss. 
That  we  may  better  know  this  world  we  must  approach  it. 
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From  a  distance  the  scene  startles  and  staggers  the  mind. 
A  closer  examination  touches  the  heart.  He  who  would 
fathom  its  misery  must  look  upon  individual  scenes  and 
cases  which  are  strictly  typical.  In  this  manner  the  truth 
is  brought  home  —  what  before  was  merely  seen  is  now  felt^ 
and  the  tragic  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  submerged  millions 
is  sensibly  appreciated.  Let  us,  then,  glance  at  some  typical 
aspect  of  life  in  this  grim  world.  The  following  picture 
would  form  a  striking  background  for  a  setting  showing  the 
ten-thousand  dollar  banquet  at  Delmonico's,  so  felicitously 
described  by  Mr.  McAllister.  It  is  taken  from  the  record 
of  one  of  General  Booth's  most  trusted  officers,  who  was  sent 
to  investigate  the  actual  condition  of  the  homeless  poor  in 
one  portion  of  London. 

**  Just  as  big  Ben  strikes  two,  the  moon,  flashing  across  the  Thames, 
and  lighting  up  the  stone-work  of  the  embankment,  brings  into  the  relief 
a  pitiable  spectacle.  Here  on  the  stone  abutments,  which  afford  a  slight 
protection  from  the  biting  wind,  are  scores  of  men,  lying  side  by  side, 
huddled  together  for  warmth,  and,  of  course,  witliout  any  other  covering 
than  their  ordinary  clothing,  which  is  scanty  enough  at  the  best.  Some 
have  laid  down  a  few  pieces  of  waste  paper,  by  way  of  taking  the  chill 
off  the  stones,  but  the  majority  are  too  tired  even  for  that.'' 

General  Booth's  officer  interviewed  these  homeless  ones, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  whom  he  found,  one  night,  sleeping 
out  along  the  Thames,  between  Blackfriar's  and  Westminster. 
We  will  select  a  few  cases.  ^ 

No.  1.  "I've  slept  here  two  nights.  I'm  a  confectioner  by  trade.  I 
come  from  Dartford.  I  got  turned  off  because  I'm  getting  elderly. 
They  can  get  young  men  cheaper,  and  I  have  the  rheumatism  so  bad. 
I've  earned  nothing  these  two  days.  I  thought  I  could  get  a  job  at 
Woolwich,  so  I  walked  there,  but  could  get  nothing.  I  found  a  bit  of 
bread  in  the  road,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  newspaper:  that  did  me  for 
yesterday.  I  had  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  to-day.  I'm  fifty-four  years 
old.    When  it's  wet,  we  stand  about  all  night,  under  the  arches." 

No.  2.  **  I'm  a  tailor.  Have  slept  here  four  nights  running.  Can't  get 
work.  Been  out  of  a  job  three  weeks.  It  was  very  wet  last  night.  I 
left  these  seats,  and  went  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  slept  under 
cover.  There  were  about  thirty  of  us.  The  police  moved  us  on,  but  we 
went  back  as  soon  as  they  had  gone.  I've  had  a  pen'worth  of  bread, 
and  pen'worth  of  soup  during  the  last  two  days, — often  goes  without 
altogether.  There  are  women  sleep  out  here.  They  are  decent  people, 
mostly  charwomen  and  such  like,  who  can't  get  work." 

No.  3.  Elderly  man:  trembles  visibly  with  excitement  at  mention  of 
work :  produces  a  card,  carefully  wrapped  in  old  newspaper,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  J.  R.  Is  a  member  of  the  Trade  Protection  League.  He  is  a 
waterside  laborer.  Last  job  at  that  was  a  fortnight  since.  Has  earned 
nothing  for  five  days.  Had  a  bit  of  bread  this  morning,  but  not  a  scrap 
since.  Had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  two  slices  of  bread  yesterday,  and  the 
same  the  day  before.    The  deputy  at  a  lodging  house  gave  it  to  him. 
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'  He  is  fifty  years  old,  and  is  still  damp  from  sleeping  out  in  the  wet,  last 

,  night. 

No.  4.    Been  out  of  work  a  month.    Carman  by  trade.     Arm  withered, 

I  and  cannot  do  work  properly.    Has  slept  here  all  the  week.     Got  an 

awful  cold  til  rough  the  wet.  Lives  at  odd  jobs  [they  all  do].  Got 
sixpence  yesterday  for  minding  a  cab,  and  carrying  a  couple  of  parcels. 

I  Earned  nothing  to-day.    Has  been  walking  about  all  day,  looking  for 

work,  and  is  tired  out. 

I  No.  6.    Youth,  aged  sixteen.    Sad  case.    Londoner.    Works  at  odd 

I  jobs,  and  at  matches  selling.     He  has  taken  3d.  to-day;  i.  e.,  net  profit, 

|l)^d.     Has  five  boxes  still.     Has  slept  here  every  night  for  a  month. 
Before  that,  slept  in  Co  vent  Garden  Market,  or  on  doorsteps.     Been 
I  sleeping  out  six  months.      Has  had  one  bit  of  bread  to-day:  yesterday 

had  only  some  gooseberries  and  cherries,  L  e.,  bad  ones  that  had  been 
thrown  away.  Mother  is  alive.  She  **  chucked  him  out,''  when  he 
returned  home  on  leaving  Feltham,  because  he  couldn't  find  her  money 
for  drink. 

These  are  fairly  typical  cases,  writes  General  Booth,  of  the 
army  of  nomads,  who  are  wandering  homeless  through  the 
streets,  and  he  continues :  — 

**  Work,  work  I  it  is  always  work  that  they  ask.  The  Divine  curse  is  to 
them  the  most  blessed  of  benedictions.  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou 
shalt  eat  thy  bread,'  but  alas  for  these  forlorn  sons  of  Adam  I  they  fail 
to  find  the  bread  to  eat,  for  society  has  no  work  for  them  to  do.  They 
have  not  even  leave  to  sweat.  Most  of  them  now  do  more  exhausting 
work  in  seeking  for  employment  than  the  regular  toilers  do  in  their 
workshops,  and  do  it,  under  the  darkness  of  hope  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Below   this   tier  of  the  homeless  who  have  hope  looms  up 

the   despairing  ^multitude,  they   who   battle  until  body  fails 

»      and  brain  reels,  they  who,  confronted  by  the  spectre  of  crime 

and  the  spectre  of  death,  hear  the  voice  of  fate  cry  Choose  I 

Here  is  a  typical  case: 

**  A  shoii;  time  ago  a  respectable  man,  a  chemist,  in  HoUoway,  fifty  years 
of  age,  driven  hard  to  the  wall,  tried  to  end  it  all  by  cutting  his  throat. 
His  wife  also  cut  her  throat,  and  at  the  same  time  they  gave  strychnine 
to  their  only  child.  The  effort  failed,  and  they  were  placed  on  trial  for 
attempted  murder.  In  the  Court,  a  letter  was  read  which  the  poor 
wretch  had  written  before  attempting  his  life  ; — 

*  My  dearest  George :  —  Twelve  months  have  I  now  passed  of  a  most 
miserable* and  struggling  existence,  and  I  really  cannot  stand  it  any 
more.  I  am  completely  worn  out,  and  relations  who  could  assist  me 
won't  do  any  more,  for  such  was  uncle's  last  intimation.  He  never  in- 
quires whether  I  am  starving  or  not.  Three  pounds, —  a  mere  flea-bit« 
to  him  —  would  have  put  us  straight,  and  with  his  security  and  good 
interest  might  have  obtained  me  a  good  situation  lon^  ago.  I  can  face 
poverty  and  degradation  no  longer,  and  would  sooner  die  than  go  to  the 
workhouse,  whatever  may  be  the  awful  consequences  of  the  steps  wo 
have  taken.  We  have,  God  forgive  us  I  taken  our  darling  Arty  with  us, 
out  of  pure  love  and  affection,  so  that  the  darling  should  never  be 
culTed  about,  or  reminded  or  taunted  witli  his  heartrbroken  parents' 
crime.    My  poor  wife  has  done  her  best  at  needle-work,  washing,  house- 
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minding,  etc.,  in  fact,  anything  and  everything  that  would  bring  in  a 
shilling ;  but  it  would  only  keep  us  in  semi-stai'vation.  I  have  now 
done  six  weeks*  travelling  from  morning  till  night,  and  not  received  one 
farthing  for  it.  If  that  is  not  enough  to  drive  you  mad, —  wickedly 
mad, —  I  donH  know  what  is.  'No  bright  prospect  anywhere  ;  no  ray  of 
hope.  May  God  Almighty  forgive  us  for  this  heinous  sin,  and  have 
mercy  on  our  sinful  souls,  is  the  prayer  of  your  miserable,  broken- 
hearted, but  loving  brother,  Arthur.  We  have  now  done  everything 
that  we  can  possibly  think  of  to  avert  this  wicked  proceeding,  but  can 
discover  no  ray  of  hope.  Fervent  prayer  h«is  availed  us  nothing  ;  our 
lot  is  cast,  and  we  must  abide  by  it  It  must  be  God's  will,  or  He  would 
have  ordained  it  differently.  Dearest  Georgy,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
to  leave  you  all,  but  I  am  mad  —  thoroughly.  You,  dear,  must  try  and 
forget  us,  and,  if  possible,  forgive  us  ;  for  I  do  not  consider  it  our  fault 
we  have  not  succeeded.  If  you  could  get  three  pounds  for  our  bed,  it 
will  pay  our  rent,  and  our  scanty  furniture  may  fetch  enough  to  bury 
us  in  a  cheap  way. 

*  Don't  grieve  over  us  or  follow  us,  for  we  shall  not  be  worthy  of  such 
respect.  Our  clergyman  has  never  called  on  us  or  given  us  the  least 
consolation,  though  I  called  on  him  a  month  ago.  He  is  paid  to  preach, 
and  there  he  consideis  his  responsibility  ends,  the  rich  excepted.  We 
have  only  yourself  and  a  very  few  others  who  care  one  pin  what  becomes 
of  us;  but  you  must  try  and  forgive  us,  is  the  last  fervent  prayer  of  your 
devotedly  fond  and  affectionate,  but  broken-hearted  and  persecuted 
brother.  [Signed]  R.  A.  O : 

This  is  an  authentic  human  document,  a  transcript  from  the  life  of 
one  among  thousands  who  go  down  inarticulate  into  the  depths. 
They  die  and  make  no  sign,  or,  worse  still,  they  continue  to  exist, 
carrying  about  with  them,  year  after  year,  the  bitter  ashes  of  a  life 
from  which  the  furnace  of  misfoatune  has  burnt  away  all  joy,  hope, 
and  strength.*' 

Then  we  have  the  vicious  —  a  world  so  temble  that  one 
sickens  as  he  explores  it ;  a  world  into  which  the  vast  major- 
ity have  been  forced  by  the  selfishness  and  brutality  of  our 
present  civilization  —  the  inhumanity  of  man. 

My  present  purpose  does  not  necessitate  prosecuting  our  inves- 
tigations through  the  hell  of  vice  and  crime  into  which  the  vJist 
majority  of  those  in  the  upper  stratum,  who  do  not  perish  in  the 
battle  for  bread,  ultimately  sink.  I  simply  desire  to  place  in 
antithesis  the  idle  rich  and  the  starving  poor,  and  by  typical 
illustrations  lead  men  and  women  to  thhik.  If  a  general  agi- 
tation can  be  brought  about,  if  the  element  in  life  to-day  which 
appreciates  the  importance  of  an  active  ethicjil  education  can 
hd  marshalled  in  line,  it  will  not  be  long  before  methods 
for  the  amelioration  and  redemption  of  society's  submerge 
millions  will  be  at  hand.  The  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  a 
great  moral  agitation,  an  aggressive  movement  on  ethical 
lines;  the  conscience  of  civilization  must  be  appealed  to  in 
the  name  of  justice,  civilization,  and  our  common  humanity. 
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Leading  thinkers  among  women  of  broad  culture  have 
long  been  pleading  for  the  freedom  of  woman,  urging  her 
right  to  education,  wages,  and  suffrage  on  an  equality  with 
man.  The  world  is  slow  to  yield  their  demand.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
woman  which  seems  to  vitiate  her  claim  to  equality  ? 

She  asks  for  education,  but  she  usually  arrays  herself  in  a 
style  that  suggests  either  the  infantile  or  the  idiotic.  She 
seeks  for  work  and  good  wages,  but  stands  before  the  world 
fettered  by  her  clothing  and  weighted  with  unnecessary 
drapery  and  trimmings.  She  would  engage  in  political 
affairs,  but  seems  unable  to  apply  common-sense  principles  to 

I  the  clothing  of  her  own  body. 

«  Handicapped  and   weakened  as  woman  has  been  by  her 

II  costumes;  she  has  again  and  again,  in  individual  cases,  proved 

the  justice  of  her  claims  to  equality  on  intellectual,  industrial, 
and  social  planes  of  activity.  These  facts  make  small  im- 
pression on  the  judgment  of  mankind,  compared  with  the 
proofs  of  her  inferiority  daily  visible  to  the  naked  ej-^e.  From 
the  crown  of  her  head,  decked  with  the  stuffed  bodies   or 

I  wings  of  slaughtered  song-birds,  or  cruelly  weighted  with  jet 

J  and  glass  ornaments,  to  the  soles  of  her  feet  perched  upon 

disease-producing  heels  or  standing  in  shoes  too  thin-soled  to 
protect  irom  dampness, —  the  average  dress  of  the  average 
woman  pronounces  against  her  the  verdict ;  fickle,  frivolous, 

ji  incompetent  1 

jil  There  are  no  better  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  foreign 

lands  than  American  women,  but  the  Japanese  in  their 
loose  drapery  and  Sandwich  Islandere  in  their  Mothei- 
Hubbards,  look  with  amusement  or  contempt  upon  the  cor- 
sets of  Christians.  The  good  works  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  are  well-known,  but,  amid  the 
highest  civilization  of  Christendom,  women  still  wefir  jewels 
hung  in  the  flesh ;  and  in  a  single  season  I  have  seen  presi- 
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dents  of  local  unions  wearing  birds  on  their  bonnets,  appar- 
ently in  ignorance  of  the  efforts  of  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  protests  of  nature-lovers,  the 
entreaties  of  ornithologists  and  the  ridicule  of  the  press.  It 
is  probable  that  they  gave  no  thought  to  the  matter :  they 
followed  the  fashion. 

Jet  and  glass  trimmings  have  lately  had  a  long  reign,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  weight  of  hats,  wraps,  and  gowns.  A  lady 
reporter  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  the  weight  of  a  bead-trinmied 
suit.  The  scales  reported  a  weight  exceeding  the  maximum 
of  that  allowed  our  soldiers  in  the  last  war,  their  accoutre- 
ments, ammunition,  and  all.  One  handsome,  bead-trimmed 
cloak  was  sent  back  to  the  dealer,  because  the  lady  for  whom 
it  was  purchased  could  not  stand  up  under  its  weight. 

We  have  only  just  escaped  from  the  imposition  of  the 
bustle.  For  a  few  years  it  held  sway  so  universally  that 
intelligent  women  at  last  put  it  on,  feeling  that  their  own 
comparative  flatness  of  back  was  positive  deformity.  We  all 
remember  the  not  long-past  days  when  women  in  every  station 
in  life  went  trailing  dress  fabrics  behind  them,  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  in  kitchen,  schoolroom,  shc^,  street,  and  field,  un- 
less they  carried  their  skirts  in  their  hands.  Women  who  did 
not  wear  trains  were  looked  upon  by  others  as  lacking  apprecia- 
tion of  the  line  of  beauty,  the  long  sweeping  curve.  Sud- 
denly the  Greek  line  of  beauty  disappeared  from  common 
view,  and  the  trimmed  skirt  appeared.  No  more  long  lines, 
but  no  end  of  pleating.  Rows  on  rows  of  heavy  pleating,  till 
it  became  the  main  task  of  dress-making,  and  the  chief  weight 
of  the  garment.     Women  actually  died  of  pleating. 

Machines  for  its  home  manufacture  were  peddled  from  door 
to  door,  and  ready-made  pleating  was  sold  with  dress  mate- 
rials. It  had  become  one  of  the  great  staple  productions, 
when  suddenly  —  no  more  pleating !  A  plain  skirt  was  true 
elegance. 

What  a  relief  we  have  lately  had !  Superficial  observers 
began  to  speak  of  progress,  and  to  see  in  tliis  change  of 
fashion,  the  hand  of  evolution.  But  women  had  not  fairly 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  regime  of  simplicity,  when  their 
skirts  were  drawn  back,  with  all  the  gathei*s  behind, —  a  very 
literal  drawback  to  a  woman  walking.  "  Her  two  shy  knees 
clad  in  a  si^igle  tiouser,*'  as  Coventry  Patmore  said  of  the 
"girl  of  the  porxodJ'  in  the  former  days  of  the  "tie-back," 
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—  a  more  immodest  exposure,  than  if  she  went  her  way  clad 
in  unmistakable,  roomy,  two-legged  trousers. 

This  is  the  situation  at  present.  No  pockets,  no  free  use 
of  the  lower  limbs,  for  her  who  is  *'  in  style  " ;  and  "  they 
say  "  that  skirts  are  lengthening,  must  now  touch  the  floor ; 
that  trains  are  coming  back,  and  that  a  demand  for  hoops  is 
arising. 

I  remember  the  evolution  of  the  skeleton  skirt,  of  about 
thirty  years  ago,  just  following  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Bloomer  costume.  For  years,  the  skeleton  skirt  swung  in 
the  breeze,  and  served  as  a  sign  before  the  door  of  every  diy- 
goods  store.  It  was  absurd  and  inartistic ;  but,  if  active 
women  must  wear  long  skirts,  the  skeleton  skill  made  them 
more  endurable.  There  was  comparative  freedom  for  the 
organs  of  locomotion  underneath  the  swinging  cage,  and  one 
hand  could  lift  the  whole  super-imposed  drapery,  instead  of 
using  the  two  hands  commonly  required  to  help  long  skirts 
upstairs.  A  yard-long  whalebone  sewed  in  the  hem  of  the 
petticoat,  giving  a  decidedly  bell-shaped  appearance  to  the 
wearer,  was  the  first  iprm  of  hoop-skirt,  I  remember,  but  at 
hist  hooj>-skirt  factories  sprang  up  all  over  the  the  land,  till 
it  was  argued  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  oppose  the  fashion, 
lest  the  ruin  of  the  factories  should  throw  thousands  out  of 
employment.  Women  went  about  like  moving  pyramids. 
Inflated  skirts,  var}dng  in  outline  from  time  to  time,  became 
so  common  that  a  woman  without  hoops  seemed  positively 
immodest.  / 

What  a  travesty  upon  good  taste, —  each  one  of  the  ridic- 
ulous fashions  detailed  above  "all  of  which  I  saw,  and  a 
part  of  which  I  was !"  Is  there  a  more  conspicuous  instance 
of  "a  thoughtless  yes  "  than  is  found  in  woman's  relation  to 
her  own  costume?  What  is  it  but  fetich  worship?  I  refer 
to  the  attitude  of  most  women,  the  unthinking  majority.  But 
the  report  of  the  minority  is  about  to  be  heard  —  a  minority 
so  weighty  in  character  and  influence  that  when  once  heard 
upon  tiiis  subject,  it  cannot  long  remain  the  minority. 

Who  or  what  is  this  Fashion,  thjit  makes  such  fools  of 
womankind, —  dragging  th^m  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
and  offering  for  each  change  some  absurd  and  contradictory 
pretence  ?  Though  many  of  her  freaks  are  known  to  be 
the  result  of  accident,  the  eccentricities  or  misfortunes  of 
great  beauties  or  leadera  of  society  serving  as  models  for  the 
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imitative, —  there  appears  to  be  some  method  in  her  madness. 
She  seems  bent  upon  making  our  wardrobe  as  expensive  as 
possible.  Some  change  in  her  tactics  has  been  observed  since 
the  advent  of  copyrighted  patterns.  The  co-operation  be- 
tween manufacturers,  dealers,  and  pattern  makers  is  a  mys- 
tery to  the  uninitiated,  but  it  is  evident  that  women  have 
become,  as  Jennie  June  says,'  "  the  victims  of  trade." 

The  whole  superstructure  of  woman's  dress  seems  to  be 
founded  on  a  mistake  —  that  beauty  should  be  its  chief 
object.  Is  not  beauty,  like  happiness,  something  that  comes 
unsought,  as  a  result  of  following  duty  ?  It  seems  to  me  a 
kind  of  atheism  to  call  anything  beautiful  which  is  an  injury 
to  humanity.  That  Fashion  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
genuine  beauty,  is  evident  from  her  contradictions. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book 
on  Education :  — 

^^  It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  the  order  of  time  decoration  pre- 
cedes dress.  Among  people  who  submit  to  great  physical  suffer- 
ing that  they  may  have  themselves  handsomely  tattooed,  extremes 
of  temperature  are  borne  with  but  little  attempt  at  mitigation. 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  an  Orinoco  Indian,  though  quite  regardless 
of  bodily  comfort,  will  yet  labor  for  a  fortnight  to  purchase 
pigment  wherewith  to  make  himself  admired ;  and  that  women 
of  the  same  tribes  who  would  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  hut 
without  a  fragment  of  clothing  on,  would  not  dare  to  commit  such 
a  breach  of  decorum  as  to  go  out  unpainted.  ...  In  the  treat- 
ment of  both  mind  and  body,  the  decorative  element  has  con- 
tinued to  predominate  in  a  greater  degree  among  women  than 
among  men.  Originally,  personal  adornment  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  both  sexes  equally.  In  these  latter  days  of  civihzation, 
however,  we  see  that  in  the  dress  of  men  the  regard  for  appear- 
ance has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  yielded  to  the  regard  for  com- 
fort ;  while  in  their  education  the  useful  has  of  late  been  trenching 
upon  the  ornamental.  In  neither  direction  has  this  change  gone 
so  far  with  women.  The  wearing  of  earrings,  finger-rings,  brace- 
lets ;  the  elaborate  dressings  of  the  hair ;  the  still  occasional 
use  of  paint ;  the  immense  labor  bestowed  in  making  habiliments 
sufficiently  attractive;  and  the  great  discomfort  that  will  be 
submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  show  how  greatly,  in 
the  attiring  of  women,  the  desire  of  approbation  overrides  the 
desire  for  warmth  and  convenience." 

But  men  are  the  world's  recognized  workers.  They  con- 
sider themselves   free   and  independent;    themselves   "the 
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people,"  women,  their  adjuncts.  This  is  the  unspoken 
opinion  of  the  majority.  It  is  still  the  theory  of  the  un- 
thinking that  women  are  "protected"  and  "supported"  by 
men.  Woman's  dress  typifies  her  subject  condition.  As  she 
emerges  from  mingled  doUhood  and  drudgery  to  reasonable 
womanhood,  to  "her  grand  new  standing  place  of  perfect 
equality  by  the  side  of  man,"  she  should  have  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  reasonable  .being.  This  does  not  mean  that 
women  should  adopt  male  attire.  Equality  does  not  ne- 
cessarily mean  identity.  The  united  wisdom  of  our  women 
physicians,  artists,  teachers,  preachers,  dressmakers,  house- 
keepers, actors,  editors,  authors,  can  surely  invent  a  better 
costume  for  women  who  wish  to  be  useful,  than  any  Fashion 
has  yet  vouchsafed  to  either  sex. 

But  will  women  wear  it?  Individuals  must  not  be  blamed 
for  dressing  with  "due  regard"  for  the  accepted  «style. 
Every  woman's  dress  expresses,  not  only  something  of  her 
own  individuality,  but  it  expresses,  even  more,  her  unity 
with  the  race,  the  common  history  and  status  of  her  sex. 
Viewing  the  subject  from  this  philosophical  standpoint,  it 
seems  possible  that  men  are  equally  responsible  with  women 
for  the  grotesque  attire  of  the  female  half  of  liuinanity. 

Some  men  say  strong  tilings  against  absurd  feminine 
fashions.  So  do  many  women.  Many  more,  both  men  and 
women,  would  speak  their  minds  even  more  strongly  and 
frequently  on  the  subject,  but  women  feel  their  individual 
hell)lessness,  and  men  are  too  chivalric  to  taunt  them  with  it. 
Tliey  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  alone  to  oppose  the 
strong  tide  of  public  sentiment  or  appear  conspicuously 
"  out  of  fashion." 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  men  individually  are  no  more 
independent  of  fashion  than  women.  There  is  certainly 
more  variety  of  personal  taste  shown  in  the  details  of  dress 
among  women  than  among  men.  But  the  whole  male  sex  is 
upon  a  footing  of  greater  freedom  than  is  the  female  sex,  and 
this  greater  freedom  is  expressed  by  the  main  features  of 
their  costume  —  of  general  rather  than  pei*sonal  adoption. 

In  independent  action,  it  seems  impossible  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  point  without  social  martyrdom.  Read  the  story  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter  and  his  effort  to  go  without  a  cue  wlien 
his  countrymen  all  wore  them,  as  told  by  Carlyle  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies.    Grace  Greenwood  made  this  idea  very  graphic 
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in  her  lecture  on  "  The  Heroic  in  Common  Life,"  as  I  heard 
it  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  She  confessed  that  though 
she  had,  in  moments  of  exaltation,  felt  that  she  might  have 
done  some  of  the  famous  heroic  deeds  of  acknowledged 
heroines,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  never,  never  had  she  felt  that  she 
had  the  courage  to  calmly  face  the  small  boy  at  the  street 
corner  with  his  derisive  yell  of  "  Bloomer !  " 

The  failure  of  the  dress  reform  movement  of  about  forty 
yeara  ago,  known  as  the  Bloomer  episode  and  begun  by  some 
of  the  very  best  women  of  the  time,  was  due  largely  to  its 
making  so  great  a  departure  from  the  common  outward 
appearance.  The  time  was  hardly  ripe,  then,  for  full  dress 
reform,  because  so  many  women,  even  among  those  conspicu- 
ous in  the  attempted  reform,  were  so  ignorant  of  physiologi- 
cal principles. 

A  later  dress  reform. movement,  begun  by  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club,  made  improvements  that  came  to  stay.  .A 
committee  from  their  number  thoroughly  investigated  woman's 
dress,  and  recommended  important  reforms  in  the  under- 
clothing. These  were  immediately  adopted  by  many  of  the 
best  educated  women,  but  it  remained  for  Mi-s.  Annie  Jenness- 
Miller  to  make  them  so  widely  and  favorably  known  that,  at 
last,  they  are  "  the  fashion."  The  'fiction  that  women  have 
no  legs  is  now  fully  discredited,  for  in  the  show  windows  of 
the  largest  diy  goods  stores  stand  dummies  of  the  female 
figure  dressed  only  in  the  combination  undersuit  made  of 
wool  or  silk  "  tights,"  covering  the  whole  body,  except  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet.  By  this  time  everyone  must  know 
that  woman,  like  man,  is  a  biped.  Can  anyone  give  a  good 
reason  why  she  must  lift  an  unnecessary  weight  of  clothing 
with  every  step  she  takes, —  pushing  forward  folds  of  restrict- 
ing drapery  and  using  almost  constantly,  not  only  her  hands, 
but  her  mental  power  and  nervous  energy  to  keep  her  skirts 
neat  and  out  of  the  way  of  harm  to  herself  and  others  ? 

Much  discussion  has  been  wasted  over  the  question  whether 
a  woman  should  carry  the  burden  of  her  voluminous  drapery 
from  the  shoulders  or.  the  hips.  Why  must  she  carry  this 
unnecessary  weight  at  all  ? 

If  Fashion  was  indeed  a  fiend,  bent  upon  the  hopeless  sub- 
jugation of  one  half  the  human  race,  and,  through  their  deg- 
radation, upon  the  extinction  of  the  sentiment  of  freedom  in 
all  humainly,  she  might  go  about  the  work  just  as  she  has 
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lately   begun,  and  train  girl   babies  to   their  lot,  from   the 
cradle. 

What  are  mothers  thinking  about  who  put  long  skirts  upon 
their  little  daughter,  and  so  deprive  them  of  the  few  years 
of  physical  freedom  heretofore  allowed  our  girls  ?  Surely 
tliey  never  rightly  valued  their  own  freedom  and  felt  its  loss, 
aa  did  Frances  Willard,  who  says :  — 

"  But  there  came  a  day  —  alas  I  the  day  of  my  youth  —  on 
which  I  was  as  literally  caught  out  of  the  lields  and  pastures  aa 
was  ever  a  young  colt ;  confronted  by  a  long  dress  that  had 
been  made  for  me,  corsets  and  high  heeled  shoes  that  had  been 
bought,  hair-pins  and  ribbons  for  my  straying  locks,  and  I  was 
told  that  it  simply  '  wouldn't  answer '  to  '  run  wild '  another 
day.  Company  from  the  city  was  expected ;  I  must  be  made 
presentable;  I  '  had  ffoC  to  look  like  other  folks.' 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  have  never  known  a  ungle 
physically  reasonable  day  since  that  sweet  May  morning,  when  I 
cried  in  vain  for  longer  lease  of  liberty." 

The  transition  from  the  short  dresses  of  childhood  to  the 
long  skirts  of  womanhood  has  been  so  gradual  for  most  of 
our  younger  women,  that  the  victims  have  paid  little  heed  to 
the  change  ;  especially  as  skirts  have,  for  some  years  past, 
until  quite  recently,  been  worn  at  what  is  called  "  walking 
length,"  instead  of  touching  the  floor,  as  fashion  now  decrees. 

In  some  respects  the  time  now  seems  very  ripe  for  an 
onward  movement  in  dress  reform.  The  main  stay  of  the 
corset  was  the  basque  —  the  great  discomfort  caused  by 
having  gowns  in  two  pieces,  with  heavy  skirts,  being  less 
noticeable  when  the  corset  made  the  pressure  more  even. 
Making  a  slight  exception  for  the  high  sleeves,  one  may  say 
that  the  female  figure  is  now  less  dehumanized  in  its  outline, 
by  fashion,  than  at  any  time  in  many  years. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Abba  Gould  Woolson, 
one  of  the  New   England  club  committee,  wrote   of  skirts : 


"  Do  what  we  will  with  them,  they  still  add  enormously  to  the 
weight  of  clothing,  prevent  cleanliness  of  attire  about  the  ankles, 
overheat  by  their  tops  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  impede  loco- 
motion, and  invite  accidents.  In  short,  they  are  uncomfortable, 
unhealthy,  unsafe,  and  unmanageable.  Convinced  of  this  fact  by 
patient  and  almost  fruitless  attempts  to  remove  their  objectionable 
qualities,  the  earnest  dress- reformer  is  loath  to  believe  that  skirts 
hanging  below  the  knee  are  not  transitory  features   in   woman's 
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attire,  as  similar  features  have  been  in  the  dress  of  men,  and  surely 
destined  to  disappear  with  the  tight  hour-glass  waists  and  other 
monstrosities  of  the  present  costume.  .  .  .  Any  changes  the 
wisest  of  us  can  to-day  propose  are  only  a  mitigation  of  an  evil 
which  can  never  be  done  away  till  women  emerge  from  this  vast, 
swaying,  •undefined,  and  indefinable  mass  of  drapery  into  the 
shape  God  gave  to  His  human  beings." 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller,  in  her  lectures  on  Dress,  advises  her 
hearers  to  read  Mrs.  Celia  B.  Whitehead's  book  entitled 
"  What  is  the  Matter  ? "  Few  of  her  hearers  know  how 
very  radical  are  the  ideas  of  dress  in  that  very  entertaining 
little  volume,  which  especially  attacks  long  skirts,  and  con- 
siders none  short  enough  that  come  within  a  foot  of  the  floor. 
All  the  dress  reformers  who  have  helped  us  hitherto  are  will- 
ing to  help  us  farther. 

Now  let  us  join  hands,  all  lovers  of  liberty,  in  earnest  co- 
operation to  free  American  women  from  the  dominion  of 
foreign  fashion.  Let  us,  as  intelligent  women,  with  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  all  good  men,  take  this  important 
matter  into  our  own  hands  and  provide  aui-selves  with 
convenient  garments;  a  costume  that  shall  say  to  all  be- 
holders that  we  are  equipped  for  reasonable  service  to 
humanity.  Let  us  reserve  the  long  flowing  lines  and  "art 
dress"  for  hours  of  ease  and  dress  occasions,  but  in  our 
working  hours  let  us  be  found  no  longer  simply  draped,  but 
clothed  and  in  our  right  minds,  —  with  a  dress  that  allows 
freedom  of  lungs  and  of  limbs,  one  that  has  plenty  of  acces- 
sible pooket  room,  a  dress  that  can  be  easily  put  on  and 
comfortably  worn,  subservient  to  the  human  body  and  not 
its  master ;  not  a  dress  for  any  distinct  "  working  class  " 
of  women,  but  a  costume  that  every  woman  may  wear  freely 
when  she  pleases,  and  by  thus  wearing  may  show  to  all  be- 
holders that  she  wishes  to  be  useful  in  the  world  q,nd  not  a 
dependent  and  burden  to  other  workers.       ^*<  1 

Let  us  choose  a  committee  of  our  most  cap^le  and  honored 
sisters,  and  instruct  them  to  give  us  a  costume  suitable  for 
walking  and  for  working.  If  their  recommendations  shall  be 
for  great  changes  in  the  outward  garments,  they  may  appoint 
a  day  when  all  who  are  willing  to  help  forward  the  good 
work  for  humanity  will  simultaneously  make  the  change. 
Should  much  opposition  to  their  plans  appear,  they  might 
well  recommend  that  all  men,  as  well  as  all  women,  opposed 
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to  free  lungs  and  free  limbs  for  women,  should,  on  that  day, 
go  about  in  corsets  and  in  skirts  reacliing  to  the  floor,  or  with 
trains  and  bustles. 

For  the  leaders,  and  for  the  rank  and  file  of  a  new  dress 
reform  army,  we  have  now  abundant  and  excellent*  material. 
Consider  the  large  number  and  respectability  of  our  women 
physicians  and  artists.  Colleges  for  women  have  arisen  on 
every  hand.  They  have  their  gymnasiums  and  their  resident 
physicians,  and  every  year  they  send  out  groups  of  young 
women  exceptionally  strong  in  mind  and  body.  The  society 
of  Collegiate  Alumni  now  numbers  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred.  Our  women's  clubs  in  every  city  and  village  are  a 
credit  to  our  sex  and  an  honor  to  our  country.  The  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  its  ramifications  everywhere, 
and  its  honored  leader  is  brave  and  outspoken  in  her  advocacy 
of  physical  freedom  for  women,  recommending  often  and 
heartily,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps'  dress  reform  book  on 
"  What  to  Wear."  The  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  with  its  numerous 
bmnches,  the  Woman's  Council,  and  many  other  organizations 
of  women, —  surely  alL  these  will  help  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens  and  let  the  fashion-oppressed  go  free.  If  the  pulpit 
and  the  press  will  stand  by  us  in  this  most  religious  and  patri- 
otic undertaking,  we  may  now  take  a  decided  onward  step  in 
the  civilization  of  the  race.  A  great  burden  may  be  lifted,  a 
great  shame  abolished,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  and  liberty 
assured  to  unborn  generations. 

When  old  world  visitors  come  to  our  great  celebration,  a 
few  years  hence,  let  us  show  them  our  better  way  of  clothing 
women.  Let  this  physical  freedom,  and  with  it  an  incal- 
culable advance  in  spiritual  freedom,  be  the  legacy  which  the 
women  of  this  decade  shall  leave  to  the  twentieth  century. 
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We  were  sitting  in  my  library  with  the  light  turned  very 
low.  He  was  my  guest  under  rather  sad  and  trying  circum- 
stances, for  in  the  adjoining  room  lay  a  little  body  bandaged 
and  unconscious ;  and  he,  my  guest,  was  the  child's  brother 
and  guardian.  Until  to-day  we  were  strangers,  but  he  had 
arrived  an  hour  before  in  response  to  my  telegram.  I  liad 
sent  the  message  the  moment  I  discovered  his  address,  by  read- 
ing a  kind  and  tender  letter,  which  was  taken  by  the  police 
from  the  little  lad's  pocket  when  he  was  shot. 

On  the  strength  of  that  letter,  I  had  kept  the  boy  at  my 
own  house,  instead  of  sending  him.  to  the  hospital.  Every- 
thing it  was  possible  to  do  had  been  done  for  him ;  but  he 
had,  as  yet,  never  regained  consciousness.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  he  had  twice  dragged  his  weak  body  from  the  bed, 
and  attempted  to  leave  the  house.  He  seemed  unhappy, 
only  because  he  could  not  "  go  somewhere,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  in  his  mumbled,  broken  utterance.  I  supposed  that  his 
mind  had  been  so  impressed  by  a  journey  he  was  to  take, 
that  even  in  his  delirium,  he  could  not  forget  it,  and  was  try- 
ing to  push  ahead. 

I  was  telling  his  brother  this,  as  we  sat  in  the  darkened 
library  and  talked  over  the  case  in  subdued  tones.  What  I 
told  him  was  what  I  now  tell  you.  I  had  been  driving  with 
my  wife  through  the  streets  of  Albany,  when  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  an  excited  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
There  had  been,  a  few  minutes  before,  a  collision  between 
the  Pinkerton  men  and  a  body  of  i*ailroad  strikers.  There 
Lay  on  the  ground,  two  men,  a  woman,  and  this  boy.  The 
police  were  driving  the  maddened  crowd  back.  One  of  the 
officers  mistook  me  for  my  brother,  who  is  a  hospital  surgeon, 
and  asked  me  to  look  after  the  child.  He  was  such  a  delicate 
looking  little  fellow,  so  well  dressed  and  so  evidently  did 
not  belong  to  anyone  present,  that  my  wife  insisted  tha  the 
be  laid  in  our  carriage  and  driven  to  our  home  until  his 
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parents  could  be  notified.  This  was  done.  An  ofBcer  went 
with  us,  and  when  we  had  put  the  child  to  bed,  while  we 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  doctor,  we  searched  his  pockets  and 
found  the  letter  referred  to.     It  began  :  — 

"  My  dear  little  brother,"  and  ended  "  your  devoted 
brother  Walter."  At  first  I  did  not  see  the  clue  this  gave, 
but  the  envelope  was  addressed  to  Master  Ralph  Travers, 
and  had  been  written  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  but  there  was  no 
postmark.  It  was  an  old  letter  too,  so  that  it  was  not  certain 
that  it  would  be  of  much  use  to  us. 

However,  we  decided  to  send  a  telegram  at  once  to  Mr. 
Walter  Travers  at  Maiden,  and  say  that  his  little  brother 
was  seriously  hurt  and  was  apparently  alone.  I  did  this. 
The  reply  came  promptly.  "I  shall  come  at  once.  Watch 
him  closely,  or  he  will  escape."  I  looked  at  the  little  chap 
with  renewed  interest.  "  Escape  I  "  I  thought,  and  could 
hardly  repress  a  smile.  It  seemed  such  an  absurd  word  to 
apply  to  him.  After  his  wounds  —  for  he  had  received  a 
scalp  wound  from  a  stone  or  club,  as  well  as  the  bullet  in 
his  shoulder  —  had  been  dressed,  and  the  doctor  had  done  all 
he  could  for  him,  we  had  left  him  alone  in  the  room,  hoping 
he  might  sleep.  We  heard  his  voice,  and  listened,  and  looked. 
•He  was  talking  about  "going"  and  later  on,  he  struggled  to 
his  feet,  and  I  had  to  lay  him  down  again. 

While  we  were  out  of  the  room  another  time,  he  had  gone 
as  far  as  the  hall  door,  and  had  fallen  from  weakness.. 

Then  I  began  to  think  perhaps  he  had  been  insane,  and 
that  the  word  "escape"  was  used  by  his  brother  for  that 
reason.  From  that  moment  we  did  not  leave  him  alone  an 
instant  until  his  brother  came. 

I  did  what  I  could  to  relieve  my  guest's  natural  anxiety  about 
-the  little  fellow.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  by  the  bed,  after 
winking  with  approval  at  the  bandages  and  medicines. 

"  I  am  a  doctor,  myself,"  he  said  simply,  in  explanation. 

"  Oh,  that  is  good,"  I  replied.  "  I  hope  you  find  every- 
thing right." 

"  I  do  indeed,  and  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  It  was  —  You 
were  very,  very  kind.     I  — " 

His  feelings  overcame  him.  He  stooped  and  kissed  the 
pale  face,  and  then  turned  to  me  and  took  my  hand  in  both  of 
his  own  and  drew  me  toward  the  door. 

Once  outside  he  said,  "  You  will  undei*stand.     I  cannot 
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talk  of  it  now.     He  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  am  all  he  has 
in  the  world,  poor  little  fellow." 

lie  spoke  as  if  the  child  were  in  some  way  afflicted,  and  I 
thought  again  of  the  word  "  escape." 

"  Your  emotion  is  perfectly  natural,  I  am  sure,"  I  said. 
"  We  did  nothing.  He  is  a  pretty  boy,  and  we  liked  to  feel 
that  he  would  prefer  to  wake  up  —  when  that  time  comes  — 
in  a  place  that  would  seem  more  like  home  than  a  hospital 
ward." 

The  doctor  pressed  my  hand  again,  and  sat  down  by  the 
library  table. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  please  — all,"  he  said  presently. 

I  did  so. 

"  You  wonder  how  he  happened  to  be  here  alone,  and  why 
I  asked  you  to  watch  him,"  he  said  when  I  had  finished. 
"  You  will  have  to  let  me  tell  you  a  long  story ;  for  without 
a  theory  I  have  I  could  not  explain  to  you  either  the  why,  or 
the  how.  Even  with  the  theory,  I  am  puzzled  still.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me  unravel  the  mystery  and  advise  me  for  the 
future.  You  are  older  than  I.  I  am  not  quite  thirty,  and  if 
the  poor  little  fellow  pulls  through  this,  I  have  still  a  strange 
and  unknown  road  to  pilot  him  over." 

He  sat  silent  for  a  moment  and  looked  out  into  the  street 
through  the  parted  curtains,  in  front  of  him.  My  wife  en- 
tered, and  went  softly  into  the  sick-room.  r 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  story,"  I  said,  still  vaguely  un- 
comfortable, but  with  renewed  confidence  in  the  man  who 
wrote  his  little  brother  the  letter  I  had  read,  and  who  seemed 
now  so  tender  and  thoughtful.  He  began  in  a  low  voice, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  street  beyond. 

"  When  my  father  brought  my  pretty  young  step-mother 
home,  I  was  prepared  to  be,  if  not  exactly  unfriendly,  at  least 
ready  to  become  so  upon  very  slight  grounds.  I  had  heard,* 
here  and  tliere,  as  all  children  do,  the  hints  and  flings  which 
prepare  their  minds  for  hostile  feeling  toward  the  new  comer 
who  may  be,  and  often  is,  wiser,  kinder,  and  more  loving  than 
the  one  whose  place  she  has  come  to  fill." 

I  was  glad  my  wife  had  gone  into  the  sick-room.  This  was 
a  sore  point  with  her.     I  hoped  that  she  had  not  heard  him. 

*'But  most  of  us,  old  and  young,  take  our  opinions  — re- 
ceive our  entire  mental  outlook  —  from  others.  That  which 
we  hear  often  becomes  to  our  receptive  minds  a  part  of  our 
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meutal  equipment,  and  we  seriously  believe  that  we  are  stat- 
ing our  own  thoughts  and  opinions  when,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  we  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Frequency  of  itera- 
tion passes  as  proof,  and  we  are  saddled,  before  we  know  it, 
with  a  thousand  prejudices  and  assumptions  that  we  have 
neither  originated  nor  understood,  an  investigation  into  whose 
bearings  would  not  only  result,  in  many  cases,  in  an  entire 
revolution  of  opinion,  but  would  disturb  the  basis  of  many  a 
hoary  belief,  and  right  many  a  cruel  injustice." 

He  paused.     I  bowed  assent,  and  he  went  on. 

"  I  supposed  that  step-mothers  were  necessarily  a  very  un- 
desirable acquisition  in  any  family,  and  this  well  established 
theory  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  what  I  believed  to  be  my  mind 
that  nothing  short  of  the  love  and  devotion  I  had  for  my 
father  enabled  me  to  receive  his  pretty  bride  with  even  a  show 
of  cordiality. 

"  I  can  see  now  what  a  strain  it  must  all  have  been  for  her. 
To  come  among  strangers  —  all  of  whom  were  curious  and 
none  of  whom  excelled  in  either  wisdom  or  charity  —  having 
just  entered  that  strange  and  winding  path  called  matrimony, 
with  the  usual  blindness  to  its  meaning  with  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  invest  the  one  to  whom  it  must  always  mean  much 
of  sorrow  and  more  of  responsibility. 

"  To  tread  such  a  path  without  striking  one's  feet  against 
the  tliorns  of  individuality  and  tearing  one's  hands  with 
the  thistles  of  rudely  awakened  ignorance,  must  be  very 
diflScult ;  but  add  to  this  the  fact  that  my  young  step-mother 
would  have  no  friendly  faces  about  her,  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  that  there  were  none  of  her  own  kindred  and 
none  of  her  culture  and  training  to  whom  she  might  go  to 
unburden  her  heart  or  ask  advice ;  and  then  add  to  this,  also, 
the  fact  that  her  new  position  involved  the  wisdom  to  guide 
and  the  patience  to  win  the  love  of  others  beside  my  father, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  understand  something  perhaps,  of 
what  I  shall  tell  you  of  her  conduct  and  its  unhappy  results 
—  as  I  am  convinced  — upon  my  little  brother. 

"  Her  constant  self  denial  and  heroic  efforts  to  live  for 
othei*s  and  to  sacrifice  herself,  was,  I  am  satisfied,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  strange,  sad  developments  that  grew  to  be  so 
puzzling  in  the  character  of  her  child.  Nature  is  a  terrible 
antagonist.  You  may  refuse  her  demands  and  strangle  her 
needs  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  she  will  be  avenged.     The  sad- 
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dest  part  of  this  sad  fact  to  me  is  this.  She  is  too  often 
avenged  upon  those  who  are  helpless, —  upon  those  who 
come  after. 

"I  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  when  my  new  mother  came, 
and  I  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  average  unthink- 
ing youth.  I  had  been  trained  to  be  a  gentleman,  always, 
toward  women,  and  I  hope  that  I  sustained  my  reputation  in 
my  conduct  towards  my  father's  wife.  She  was  pretty,  too, 
unusually  pretty,  and  that  helped  a  good  deal.  It  is  always 
easier  to  be  polite  to  a  pretty  woman  than  to  one  who  is 
lacking  in  the  one  thing  upon  which  —  to  the  shame  of  the 
race  be  it  said  —  womanhood  has  been  valued." 

I  looked  up  again  and  smiled.  He  turned  his  face  to  meet 
my  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  he  began,  and  a  rather  sar- 
castic smile  lit  his  own  somewhat  sombre  features  as  he 
went  on. 

"  It  is  quite  as  easy  for  me  now,  as  a  practising  physician, 
to  be  attentive  to  and  interested  in  a  homely  man  or  boy  as 
in  one  who  has  regular  features  and  fine  teeth ;  but  it  is 
equally  tnie  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  women  and  girls. 
I  trust  that  I  have  always  done  my  professional  duty  in 
any  case ;  but  I  have  done  it  with  pleasure  that  was  real  and 
interest  that  was  constant,  I  am  sure,  far  more  frequently 
when  the  patient  has  chanced  to  be  a  woman  of  beau^. 

"  It  is  not  an  element  which  enters  into  the  treatment  of  my 
male  patients." 

"  Naturally,"  I  assented,  still  smiling,  and  he  turned  toward 
the  window  again,  and  his  usual  gravity  returned. 

"  But  all  this  is  a  digression  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  indubitable  fact  that  —  to  use  a  gaming 
expression  —  my  step-mother  played  her  highest  trump  card 
upon  my  susceptible  boyish  nature  when  she  stepped  from 
the  carriage,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  fair  to  look  upon.  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once  that  she  should  never  know  that  I 
was  sorry  she  had  come,  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  carry  out 
the  resolve. 

"  But  for  all  that  she  did  know  it.  Her  whole  attitude 
toward  me  was  one  of  apology  and  conciliation,  and  my 
father  saw, —  and  seeing,  alas  I  approved. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  this,  for  my  father  was, 
in  the  main,  a  thoughtful  and  humane  man,  and  certainly  he 
had   no  wish  to  humiliate  or  harass  his  young  wife.     He 
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thought  her  conduct  quite  natural  and  quite  commendable. 
It  looked  so  to  me,  also,  at  that  time.  This  being  the  case 
you  will  readily  see  how  it  came  about  that  she,  point  by 
point,  and  step  by  step,  yielded  up  her  own  individuality 
upon  the  altar  of  our  egoism  and  made  it  her  duty, —  and  I 
still  hope  that  it  was  in  a  measure  her  pleasure,  also, —  to 
minister  to  us  and  to  repress  whatever  stirrings  of  pereonal 
opinion,  desire,  or  preference  she  may  have  had. 

"  At  first,  I  remember,  she  would  gaze  silently  for  long 
periods  out  of  the  window  and  sigh.  One  day  she  said  to 
me,  '  Walter,  did  you  ever  have  an  intense  longing  to  get 
away  —  somewhere  ?     Anywhere  ?  ' 

" '  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  had,  Saint  Katherine,'  I  replied, 
using  the  name  she  had  asked  me  to  join  my  father  in  apply- 
ing to  her.  It  was  the  second  time  I  had  ventured  to  so 
address  her,  notwithstanding  her  request,  and  the  other  time 
it  had  been  used  with  my  father's  sportive  inflection.  That 
day,  however,  her  sad  face  and  strange  question  had  made 
me  fear  that  some  one  had  wounded  her,  and  I  instinctively 
used  the  name  with  a  kind  and  gentle  tone  in  my  voice. 

"  She  turned  from  the  window  and  faced  me.  Her  lips 
parted  and  closed  again.  Suddenly  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  said  with  a  trembling  lip :  — 

" '  Why,  Walter,  you  are  beginning  to  like  me,  after  all ! 
I  —  ' 

"  She  stopped  to  steady  herself  and  I,  young  brute  that  I 
was,  laughed.  I  was  sorry  a  moment  later,  but  I  had  not 
understood  her  mood  ,and  so  my  own  had  cut  across  it  harshly. 
She  had  turned  her  face  to  the  window  again,  and  I  stepped 
to  her  side.  I  was  too  young  and  awkward  to  know  just 
what  to  say  to  retrieve  myself,  so  I  took  her  hand  in  my 
own  and  lifted  it  to  my  lips,  as  I  had  so  often  seen  my  father 
do.  She  did  not  move;  we  were  both  silent  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  I  said,  having  whipped  myself  up  to  it :  — 

"  '  You  are  a  saint^  Katherine,  and  I  was  a  brute  to  laugh. 
I  —  I  —  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.     I  — ' 

**  She  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  It  was  the  first  time  I,  had  ever  seen  a  woman  weep. 
I  was  almost  as  tall  then  as  I  ara  now,  and  she  was  shorter 
by  half  a  head,  than  I.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  began 
to  feel  that  perhaps  father  and  I  were  not  the  only  persons  in 
the  household  who  should  be  considered.     I  am  bound  to  say 
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that  my  thought  was  very  vague  and  that  it  took  scant  root, 
for  her  emotion  touched  my  sympathy  and  I  had  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  back  the  tears  myself. 

"  At  that  age,  I  should  have  looked  upon  it  as  very  unmanly 
•to  weep,  and  so  I  exerted  all  the  little  brain  I  had  command 
of  to  keep  down  my  very  natural  emotion." 

He  paused,  but  I  ventured  to  make  no  remark,  and  he  began 
again. 

"  I  think  she  mistook  my  silence  —  she  was  but  a  few  years 
older  than  I  —  and  so  she  straightened  herself  up,  and  with- 
out another  word  left  the  room. — But  I  bore  you,"  he  said, 
breaking  off  abruptly. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  am  intensely  interested.  Go 
on;' 

He  looked  at  me  and  was  sure  of  my  earnestness,  then  his 
voice  resumed  the  same  gently  reflective  tone  again. 

"  She  did  not  come  down  to  dinner  that  night,  and  father 
only  remarked  that  she  said  her  head  ached.  I  felt  guilty, 
I  did  not  know  why,  or  what  about ;  but  somehow  I  felt  that 
instead  oi  helping  things  on  by  an  attempt  to  be  more  friendly, 
my  step-mother  and  I  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the  home 
atmosphere  even  less  clear  and  bright  than  it  was  before. 

''And  so  it  was.  She  attempted  no  farther  confidences  with 
me,  and  gave  herself  up  more  and  more  to  household  affairs. 
She  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  always  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  my  father,  and  if  she  planned  a  drive, 
—  of  which  she  was  fond  —  and  he  chanced  to  come  in,  she 
would  say  quietly  to  the  groom  :  — 

" '  Take  the  horses  back,  I  shall  not  go  now.  Mr.  Travers 
may  need  me.     He  came  in  a  moment  ago.' 

"  She  was  all  ready  to  go  to  Boston  one  day,  and  showed 
more  eagerness  than  I  had  seen  her  display  since  she  came 
to  us,  when  father  came  up  from  the  office,  bringing  with  him 
a  guest  who  had  unexpectedly  arrived  from  the  West. 

"  Saint  Katherine,  as  I  now  always  called  her,  took  her  gloves 
off  as  she  saw  them  coming  up  the  walk,  and  before  they 
opened  the  door,  her  hat  was  laid  aside.  I  felt  sure  I  had 
seen  her  lift  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.     I  said :  — 

" '  Confound  that  old  fellow,  what  did  he  have  to  come  to- 
day for?  He  always  sta3'8  a  week  too.  But  you  must  make 
your  trip  to  Boston  just  the  same.  We  can  manage  as  we 
used  to.' 
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"  She  looked  at  me  gratefully,  I  thought,  but  again  re- 
strained herself  and  said  nothing  of  her  own  disappointment. 

"As  I  look  at  it  now,  it  seems  to  me  she  never  had  her  own 
way  about  anything.  She  had  no  companionship  but  such  as 
had  always  been  congenial  to  my  father,  and  the  interests  and 
aims  of  the  people  about  us  were  new  to  her  and  unlike  those 
of  her  old  home. 

"At  last  one  day  I  saw  her  working  on  a  little  garment.  She 
hated  to  sew,  and  a  new  light  dawned  upon  me.  I  think  I 
may  have  been  actuated  by  jealousy ;  but  I  can  hardly  say 
what  it  was  that  caused  me  to  demand  more  of  her  time  and 
attention  after  that.  I  felt  that  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  father  and  I  would  not  be  the  only  ones  to  claim  her 
attention,  and  perhaps  I  proceeded  upon  that  idea  to  get  all  I 
could  while  I  could. 

" '  Won't  you  play  chess  with  me.  Saint  Katherine  ? '  I 
asked  that  afternoon.  *  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  notice 
the  carriage.  If  you  were  going  out,  go.'  I  said  this  in  a 
tone  that  showed  very  plainly  that  I  would  be  deprived  of 
my  pleasure  if  she  should  go.  She  stayed.  I  beat  her  at 
chess,  and  was  happy. 

"As  time  wore  on, — she  had  been  with  us  over  a  year  now, — 
her  suppressed  restlessness  grew  more  apparent.  Even  my 
father  noticed  it,  and  told  her  that  for  the  child's  sake  she 
should  keep  herself  well  under  control.  I  was  outside  the 
window  when  he  said  it,  and  it  gave  me  a  new  idea. 

"  *  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  suppose  so  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  I  shall 
go  mad  if  I  can't  go  away  somewhere.  I  know  it  must  be 
foolish  and  wrong ;  but  I  so  long  to  see  other  places,  and  —  ' 

"  *  People  ? '  my  father  suggested,  not  unkindly.  But  I 
remember  feeling  sorry  that  he  said  it. 

"  There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  she  said  in  a  low,  self- 
accusing  voice,  '  I  suppose  it  is  all  wrong ;  but  I  should  love 
to  see  some  of  the  people  I  used  to  know  —  or  even  strangers 
who  are,  who  are  not  — '     She  did  not  finish. 

"  Presently  she  said :  '  I  sometimes  think  I  would  crawl  on 
my  Lands  and  knees  if  only  I  might  go  —  *  if  —  don't  think  I 
am  not  satisfied.     It  is  not  that,  but — ' 

"  My  father's  voice  was  low  and  kind  —  although  he  pre- 
sented the  old,  and  as  I  now  believe,  injurious  idea  of  the 
repression  and  control  of  natural  desire  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  —  and  I  walked  away. 
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"  The  next  day  I  said,  '  Saint  Katherine,  snould  you  like  to 
drive  over  to  Wilton,  to-day  ?  We  could  get  back  for  dinner 
at  seven.' 

" '  Oh,  how  nice  ! '  she  exclaimed  with  her  eyes  sparkling. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  suggest  some  such  thing 
every  day ;  but,  boy  like,  I  forgot  or  neglected  it. 

"  We  went.  Her  pleasure  in  all  the  new  faces  and  sights 
was  almost  childish.  She  was  starving  for  a  change  of  scene 
and  companionship,  and  even  such  as  she  might  easily  have 
had,  she  often  denied  herself  from  an  overwrought  sense  of 
duty." 

My  guest  got  upon  his  feet,  and  walked  twice  across  the 
room,  looking  in  at  the  sick  child  as  he  passed  the  door. 

"  She  lived  only  two  years  longer,  and  father  and  I  had 
little  Ralph  to  bring  up  the  best  we  could.  I  was  so  fond 
of  the  little  fellow  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  look  after  him, 
and  the  nurse  was  not  often  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  either 
father  or  I,  but  she  had  to  carry  him  about  constantly.  He 
was  an  angel  in  motion,  so  my  father  said ;  but  the  moment 
he  was  kept  quiet  or  still,  he  was  anything  but  an  angel.  He 
would  have  his  own  way  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  walk,  we  had  to  lock  the  door  of  his  room,  or  he 
would  slip  out  of  his  little  low  bed  when  nurse  was  asleep, 
and  scramble  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  grounds  and  be 
lost." 

I  began  to  see  new  meaning  in  the  word  "  escape." 

''  Three  or  fom-  times  we  had  a  great  fright  in  that  way. 
Then  we  locked  the  door.  As  he  grew  older  that  did  uot 
work.     He  unlocked  it,  or  climbed  out  of  the  window. 

"  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  ran  off  and  got  as  far 
as  Norton,  on  the  highway  to  Boston,  before  he  was  found. 
He  was  tired,  and  hungry,  and  footsore ;  but  he  was  trudging 
steadily  on. 

"  A  farmer  picked  him  up,  and  brought  him  home.  Hardly 
a  month  passed  from  that  time  on  that  he  did  not  run  away. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  found  him.  He  was  sitting  by 
the  railway  track,  eight  miles  from  home,  waiting  for  the 
west  bound  train.  He  was  nearly  eight  years  old  then,  and 
as  handsome  a  child,  and  as  good  a  one  in  other  ways,  as  you 
often  meet.  I  struck  him  that  time.  I  was  so  frightened. 
You  know  that  is  brute  instinct,  to  strike  the  thing  you 
love  when  you  have  just  rescued  it  from  danger.     I  rarely 
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ever  saw  a  mother  snatch  lier  child  out  of  danger,  that  she 
did  not  either  strike  or  scold  it,  before  the  pallor  of  anguish 
at  the  thought  of  its  peril,  had  left  her  face.  It  is  a  strange 
human  characteiistic.  I  have  often  tried  to  solve  its  exact 
I  meaning."     He  was  silent  so  long  that  I  turned.     He  was 

!  just  returning  from  another  glance  into  the  boy's  room. 

I  mumbled  assent,  and  he  resumed  his  seat  by  the  table. 

"But  to  go  back  to  the  boy.  He  looked  up  at  me  in 
terrified  surprise.  I  had  never  struck  him  before.  Then 
he  said :  — 

" '  The  cars  would  have  come  in  ten  minutes.  That  man 
said  so.     I  was  going  to  —  to  — ' 

" '  You  were  going  to  Chicago,  I  suppose,'  I  said  indig- 
nantly, as  the  train  thundered  past  a  moment  later. 

"  *  Chicago,  yes,'  he  said,  brightening  up.  I  think  that  was 
the  first  tim0  he  knew  where  he  was  bound  for. 

"Soon  after  that  my  father  died.  Ralph  promised  him 
not  to  run  away  any  more,  and  I  think  he  tried  to  keep  his 
promise  ;  •  but  in  less  than  six  months,  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  his  inheritance  from  the  starved  and  repressed  natufe  of 
his  mother,  got  the  best  of  him  again,  and  he  escaped.  We 
could  trace  him  a  short  distance,  and  then  all  clues  faded 
out.  The  whole  village  turned  out,  and  day  and  night  we 
looked.     We  telegraphed  the  railway  men,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  At  last  we  gave  him  up.  We  concluded  he  had  attempted 
to  cross  the  river,  and  had  been  drowned.  God  1 .  how  I 
lashed  myself  for  having  struck  him !  " 

My  guest  wiped  the  dampness  from  his  face  now,  and  sat 
silent  for  a  long  time.     My  wife  had  returned  from  the  sick 
room  a  moment  before,  and  seated  herself  in  the  shadow. 
He  did  not  appear  to  notice  that  we  were  not  alone. 

"It  was  during  this  time  that  I  began  to  think  out  — 
blindly  and  vaguely  —  the  reason  for  my  little  brother's 
curious  mania,"  he  began  again,  and  my  wife  motioned  me 
not  to  call  his  attention  to  her.  "  His  mother  had  refused 
to  Nature  all  that  it  plead  for  of  personal  pleasure  and  self- 
gratification  ;  and  starved  and  outraged  Nature,  I  began  to 
believe,  had  transmitted  to  the  child,  not  only  the  craving 
that  had  gone  unsatisfied,  but  the  self  will  to  execute  it. 
Boys,  you  know,  are  not  trained  to  think  that  the  world  was 
made  for  woman  with  man,  an  incident  in  her  life.  They 
ar^  not  made  to  feel  that  they  should  have  no  personality. 
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But  their  desires,  their  ambitions,  their  personality  as  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  honored  and  gratified  if  possible,  and  so  the 
trend  of  thought  and  the  strength  of  will  fitted  well  jnto  his 
heredity  —  the  stamp  he  bore  of  longing  for  the  change  she 
never  had  —  and  so  I  grew  to  believe  that  he  travelled  the 
road  Nature  had  laid  out,  and  custom  had  paved  for  him." 

I  could  see  my  wife's  eyes  grow  large  and  intense,  as  she 
bent  forward  to  listen. 

"  It  was  five  weeks  before  we  heard  from  him.  We  had 
given  him  up  for  dead,  when  he  walked  in  one  day,  and 
frightened  the  servants  almost  to  death. 

"  I  did  not  strike  him  that  time.     I  had  begun  to  think. 

"  He  told  me  that  night,  all  about  his  travels  and  how  home- 
sick he  got.  It  was  a  strange  tale  and  broken  by  his  enthu- 
siasm about  a  certain  circus  man  who  had  been  kind  to  him, 
and  cared  for  him  for  several  days  until  the  child  had  run 
away  from  his  new  friend,  under  the  spell  of  his  hereditary 
trait." 

I  knew  now  what  the  word  "  escape  "  had  meant  in  that  tel- 
egram, and  my  wife  nodded  to  me  with  the  same  thought  in 
her  mind.  * 

*'  He  promised  to  stay  at  home  now,  and  said  that  he  was 
very  sorry  that  I  had  worried  so  much  about  him.  He  stayed 
nearly  a  year.  Then  he  really  did  go  to  Chicago.  He 
stole  or  begged  rides  on  the  cars  and  people  gave  him  food. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  I  was  telegraphed  for. 
They  sent  for  me,  and  I  brought  him  home.  He  was  i-agged 
and  rei^entant.  That  was  last  Christmas.  I  gave  liim  a  new 
pony  upon  his  solemn  promise  *not  to  ride  more  than  five 
miles  from -home  without  the  groom  or  me.  He  said  that  was 
all  he  wanted.  He  was  sure  of  it,  and  I  hoped  the  sense  of 
freedom, —  of  going  on  his  own  horse  and  where  and  when  he 
wished, —  ivouhl  keep  his  mania  in  check. 

"  I  had  hopes  that  after  he  should  be  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old  he  would  outgrow  it,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  tide 
him  over  to  that  time.  I  have  tried  too,  all  along,  in  my 
rather  immature  way  to  arouse  his  sense  of  honor  and  respon- 
sibility toward  me.  But  the  ideas  conveyed  by  those  words 
have  seemed  to  strike  sympathetic  but  disabled  chords  in  his 
nature.  His  mother's  over-taxed  self-repression  and  sense  of 
duty  to  others,  her  lack  of  comprehension  of  self-duty  and 
pei-sonal  value  has  reacted  in  her  boy,  to  restore  the  balance 
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to  Nature,  and  he  is  swept  into  the  patli  of  Iier  repression 
with  a  force  beyond  his  power  to  check. 

"  I  have  grown  to  feel  that  father  and  I,  in  our  egotistic 
blindness,  helped  to  stamp  the  boy  with  liis  uncomfortable  in- 
heritance, and  now  I  must  bide  my  time,  and  act  as  wisely 
and  as  kindly  as  I  can." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  very  thoughtf iil  and  studious,"  I 
j  ventured.     "  It  is  a  puzzling  case  and  a  new  idea  to  me." 

"  My  study  of  anthropology  helped  me,  I  suj^pose,"  he  re- 
plied, rising  nervously  to  pace  the  floor  again. 

'^  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  poor  little  Ralph  that  I  took 

Sthat  for  my  life  work.  It  has  helped  me  to  read  between  the 
lines  for  him,  and  to  be  wise  with  him  beyond  my  years  per- 
haps.    I  have  always  been  glad  of  that." 

He  had  paused  near  the  bedroom  door,  but  he  had  not 
seen  my  wife  as  she  sat  in  the  shadow. 

"  His  pony  was  all  right  for  a  time;  but  when  he  heard 
me  read — I  was  a  fool  to  do  it — of  the  railroad  strikes  in  Al- 
bany, it  was  too  much  for  him.  His  five  miles  stretched  into 
twenty,  and  then,  I  fancy,  some  unscrupulous  fellow  told  him 
he  would  give  him  a  ticket  to  Albany  in  exchange  for  his 
horse.  'It  wiis  too  much  for  him.  No  doubt  he  parted  with 
poor  Gip  with  a  sob,  and  climbed  aboard  the  train.  And  to 
think  that  it  should  have  been  poor  little  Ralph  whose  curi- 
osity and  ignorance  took  him  where  he  received  the  murder- 
ous Pinkerton  bullet  and  that  cruel  blow  on  the  liead. 
Poor  little  chap !  I  cannot  Ixjlieve  he  will  die,  though  his 
chances  are  very  slim,  very  slim,  indeed,"  he  said  sadly,  as  he 
turned  to  enter  the  sick-room! 

A  cry  escaped  him.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  time  to  see 
him  catch  to  his  breast  the  little  white  form  that  had  stag- 
'  gered  silently  into  the  room. 

*'  Brother !  "  the  weak  little  voice  cried  in  delight,  and  he 
then  fainted  again.  The  doctor  laid  him  in  his  bed  gently, 
and  my  wife  bent  over  him. 

"  Tliat  means  that  he  is  better,  Doctor,"  she  ^aid  in  a  voice 
that  tried  to  be  confident  and  cheery.  "  He  has  known  no 
one  before  since  we  brought  him  home.  Wliat  a  lovely  face 
he  hiis  ! " 

*'Yes,  he  has  his  mother's  own  face,"  he  replied  with  a 
sigh.  "  She  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  alas !  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  her  own  virtues — as  he  is." 
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"  I  fancy  my  wife  will  question  your  standard  of  virtues," 
I  said,  as  we  returned  to,  the  library  some  time  after.  He 
smiled  more  lightly  than  I  had  yet  seen  liim,  and  turned  to 
her. 

"  I  question  that  myself,  madam — as  an  anthropologist  and 
a  student   of  heredity." 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  tlie  creative  or  character- 
moulding  parent  can  afford  to  risk  self  effacement  and  sub- 
serviency of  intellect  and  position?"  she  asked  diyly. 

"  Not  unless  we  wish  to  continue  a  subservient  and  incom- 
petent race,  which  shall  be  dominated  by  power  cruelly  used," 
he  rei)lied,  looking  steadily  at  her.     Then  he  added,  smiling : 

"  This  I  speak,  as  Saint  Paul  might  say,  not  as  a  man  ;  but 
as  an  anthropologist.  I  am  still  a  little  bit  in  the  position  of 
the  brave  apostle,  too.  The  '  natural  man '  and  the  scientific 
are  at  war  within  me.  The  one  cries  '  Travers,  you  would 
like  for  your  wife  and  daughters  to  be  sweetly,  confidingly 
dependent  upon  you,  and  to  live  for  and  because  of  you,  to 
be  unselfish,  and  self  sacrificing,'  and  I  reply.  *  I  love  it 
dearly  ;  it  is  a  sweet  and  holy  idea  to  me.'  Then  the  scien- 
tific man  remarks,  'Doctor,  are  you  not  providing  for  a  b«asis 
of  chamcter  and  heredity  which  shall  make  your  children 
the  victims  of  your  egotism?'  And  the  doctor  bows 
assent." 

My  wife  laughed  softly,  and  stepped  to  the  inner  door. 

'*  He  18  better,"  she  said,  coming  back.  ''  He  is  sleeping 
naturally  for  the  fii*st  time."  Then  she  stepped  quickly  to 
the  doctor's  side,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  He  will  not  need  a  mother  much  while  the  anthropolo- 
gist lives  with  you,  but  if  he  ever  should — come  to  me." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  there  were  in  those  of  our 
guest.  He  held  her  hand  a  moment,  and  then  turned  abruptly 
and  left  the  room. 

An  hour  later  there  stood  on  my  wife's  desk  a  handsome 
bunch  of  roses,  and  my  wife  only  smiled. 

Shall  you  say  anything  more  about  it?  "  I  asked. 
No,"  she  replied. .  "  There  is  no  need.  He  will  send  the 
lx)y  here  when  he  grows  restless  at  home,  I  am  sure  of  that 
now.  These  roses  are  my  answer.  Perhaps  between  the  two 
we  can  satisfy  his  travelling  instinct.  What  a  mercy  it  was 
not  something  worse  I  " 

"  What  ?  "  I  asked  in  astonishment. 
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"  I  heard  the  whole  story,"  she  said,  "and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  his  theory  would  account  for  a  good  many  things 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  usual  one. 
Woman  has  been  taught  that  to  repress  and  keep  in  check 
nature,  will  make  her  child  strong  and  suppress  in  it  the 
development  of  unreasonable  appetite  —  as  for  drink  or  murder. 
Ilis  idea  seems  to  be  that  undue  repression  as  surely  as  undue 
indulgence,  will  make  its  heavy  mark  on  the  plastic  nature 
forming-  Perhaps  that  is  true.  Nature  struggles  to  restore 
the  balance.  How  do  we  know  that  murder  in  the  heart, 
though  it  be  repressed,  may  not  account  for  many  a  tragedy 
in  the  next  generation  ?  Who  knows  but  a  run-down  system 
depriving  itself  of  stimulants  it  craves  may  not  account  for 
the  yearning  born  in  many  a  man  for  such  stimulants  ? 
Who  knows  but  —  " 

My  wife  stopped.     Presently  she  said : — 

"  He  scared  me  almost  to  death  as  he  developed  that  idea 
in  my  mind.  What  a  lot  we  have  got  to  learn  of  it  all,  even 
if  he  is  wrong  !  " 

"  Don't  learn  it,"  I  said  laughing.     "  It  will  tire  you  out." 

^i  It  tires  me  out  not  to,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going  to  study 
anthropology." 

Two  weeks  later  she  said :  — 

"  The  books  are  so  stupid.  They  assume  everytliing  and 
they  prove  nothing,  because  their  assumptions  are  all  wrong. 
I'm  going  to  ask  Dr.  Travers  to  write  from  his  premises,  and  see 
if  he  can't  stir  up  a  little  less  obscure  and  complacent  thought. 
Even  if  he  is  not  on  the  right  track,  it  will  do  these  stupid 
moles  good.     They  get  nowhere  because  tliey  start  wrong." 

"  Better  write  one  yourself,"  I  suggested,  smiling. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  it." 

"  Oh,"  I  called  after  her,  as  she  left  the  room,  "  I  didn't 
supi)ose  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  written  upon  wius 
at  all  necessary.  What  a  ridiculous  conscience  you  have, 
Eva." 

She  has  not  mentioned  it  since,  but  I  do  not  believe  she 
takes  my  flippancy  as  in  good  taste.  Anyhow,  I  have  dropped 
the  subject  of  heredity  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  got  peril- 
ously near  a  buzz  saw  in  motion. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

DEPLORABLE        Social  problems  are  assuming   giant   proportions. 

The  relations  existing  between  capital  and  labor  are 
SOCIAL         daily  growing  more  strained.    The  stream  of  misery 

grows  broader  as  colossal  fortunes  rise  skyward.  The 
CONDITIONS,    poverty  in  all  our  great  centres  of  civilization,  as  well 

as  throughout  the  landlord  and  mortgage-cursed 
frontiers,  is,  year  by  year,  growing  more  terrible  and  more  general. 
There  have  been  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  foreclosures  of  farm 
mortgages  in  Kansas  during  the  past  six  months.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  who  earn  less 
than  sixty  cents  a  day.  Thousands  of  this  number  are  poorl  girls  who 
work  from  eleven  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Last  year  there  were  over 
twenty-three  thousand  families  forcibly  evicted  in  that  city,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  pay  their  rent.  One  person  in  every  ten  who  died 
in  New  York  in  1889  was  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field.  These  are 
facts  which  may  well  give  rise  to  anxious  thoughts. 


The  prime  factors  in  producing  the  crime,  misery, 
UNINVITED    and    degradation  which  mark  the    lives    of    untold 

millions  are  summed  up  in  that  trinity  of  evil:  pov 
POVERTY,      erty,  rum,  and  masculine  immorality.    By  poverty  as 

here  used  I  mean  uninvited  want  If  we  except  the 
lot  of  the  poor  factory  and  sewing  girls,  whose  fate  is  often  so  grimly 
tragic  that  it  is  only  their  splendid  moral  strength  which  keeps  them 
from  the  abyss  of  vice,  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  in  life  to-day 
than  the  poor  who  cry  for  work,  who  pace  the  pavements  from  dawn  to 
dark,  hunting  employment  and  finding  none.  In  his  valuable  work, 
**How  the  Other  Half  Lives,''  Mr.  Riis  cites  the  following  case, 
typical  of  thousands  of  lives  in  New  York  City:  **A  young  woman 
employed  in  a  manufacturing  house  in  New  York ;  she  averages  three 
dollars  a  week,  pays  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  her  room.  For  breakfast 
she  has  a  cup  of  coffee ;  lunch  she  cannot  aff oi-d.  One  meal  a  day  is  her 
allowance."  According  to  Mr.  Riis,  the  sweater  of  the  East  Side  pays 
his  white  slaves  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  making 
fiannel  shirts.  During  the  great  shirt-makers'  strike  in  New  York, 
many  tales  of  infinite  misery  were  recited.  The  pathos  of  some  of  these 
simple  narrations  eclipses  the  finest  touches  of  the  masters  in  fiction. 
One  poor  woman  testified  that  she  worked  eleven  hours  in  the  shop 
and  four  hours  at  home,  in  all  fifteen  houi*s  every  day,  and  never 
made  more  than  six  dollars  a  week.    **  I  commence  work,"  said  another, 
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**  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  leave  off  until  eleven  at  night." 
They  had  to  find  their  own  thread  and  pay  the  rent  of  their  machines 
out  of  the  beggarly  pittance  they  received.  Nor  is  New  York  an 
exception,  although  poverty  is  doubtless  more  terrible  there  than  in 
our  other  populous  centres.  All  the  great  cities,  however,  have  a  large 
army  of  honest  toilers  who  are  heroically  battling  for  tlie  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life;  many  struggle  to  hide  their  true  condition,  and  it  is  only  to 
those  they  know  and  in  whom  they  can  confide  that  the  depth  of  life's 
bitterness  is  revealed.  Many  instances  of  this  character  are  constantly 
coming  to  my  ear,  A  few  weeks  since  a  friend  met  a  poor  woman  in 
the  Institute  Fair  of  this  city.  She  was  making  four  dollars  a  week;  of 
this  two  dollai*s  were  spent  for  rent;  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  food  for 
herself  and  child,  leaving  fifty  cents  for  light,  heat,  clothing,  and  extras. 
She  lived  a  great  distance  from  the  Fair  building,  but  could  not  afford 
to  ride  either  way.  She  did  not  complain,  however,  of  her  condition  so 
long  as  the  Fair  continued,  but  expressed  dismay  at  tlic  outlook  after  it 
closed,  as  winter  was  before  her  and  she  knew  not  what  she  could  do. 
This  case  typifies  hundreds  in  Boston.  The  Rev.  Walter  J.  Swaffield  of 
the  Baptist  Bethel  in  this  city  has  recorded  the  following  suggestive 
facts  which  he  pompiled  for  The  Arena, —  facts  which  have  been  forced 
upon  his  attention  in  visiting  the  very  poor  in  his  parish  in  Boston. 

On  the  fifth  floor  of  an  over-crowded  tenement  house  in  the  north 
end  of  Boston,  a  sick  man,  wife,  and  six  children  were  found,  huddled  f  LV 
together  in  two  dingy,  smoky  rooms,  neitlJeFUr  them  larger  than  8x8,* 
for  which  they  had  to  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week.  The  only 
means  of  support  they  had  was  the  uncertain  revenue  derived  by  the 
woman  for  making  pants.  She  could  seldom  earn  more  than  two  dollars 
and  a  quarter  per  week,  leaving  but  seventy-five  cents  with  which  to 
clothe  and  support  the  family.  For  six  years  that  woman  had  worn  the 
same  dre^&r^hUe  the  children  had  but  one  or  a  part^  of  o;tie  gai^nent  f  ^ 
apiece,      y/  \^:     •  -     .-•  .  '  '      ^      J  .  ''    v  ;  ^  '"^ 

Another  family  of  seven  persons,  invalid  husband,  wife,  and  five  .*  i^ 
children,  were  crowded  in  a  room  hardly  large  enough  for  two  persons,  v 
All  the  furniture  in  the  room  was  an  old  borrowed  stove,  one  broken 
chair,  and  a  broken  bedstead,  no  cooking  utensils.  The  children  had 
scarcely  a  rag  on  them,  and  for  their  dinner  were  eating  sliced  raw  pota- 
toes. They  had  not  tasted  bread  for  three  days,  nor  meat  for  weeks. 
One  week  after  our  visit,  another  child  was  born  into  the  family,  only  to 
die  of  starvation  and  cold,  lor  tlie  poor  mother  had  no  nourishment  to 
give  it,  no  fuel  nor  fire  for  two  days,  and  was  dependent  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  a  widow  in  the  next  room  for  a  warm  place  beside  her  fire. 

In  another  house  was  an  American  family  of  six  persons  living  in 
two  rooms  rented  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  The  man  out  of 
work,  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  the  place,  no  fuel  or  fire,  the  only  articles 
of  furniture  being  a  stove,  a  small  trunk,  a  dry  goods  box,  and  on  the 
floor  in  the  comer  of  the  room  a  heap  of  seaweed  which  was  their  only 
bed.     It  had  been  gathered  from  the  beach  the  day  before. 

Not  far  from  this  family  was  found  another  room  full  of  poor  and 
suffering  ones  without  food  or  fire,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  four 
eldest  children  huddled  together  in  bed  at  noontime  to  keep  each  other 
warm,  while  the  hungry  and  crying  baby  was  blue  with  cold  in  the 
bosom  of  its  starving  mother. 
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A  widow,  left  with  five  little  children,  has  to  support  herself  and 
family,  and  pay  one  dollar  an3~3  han  per  week  rent  for  two  small  rooms.  J 
Her  only  hope  is  in  securing  pants  enough  to  make  at  fourteen  cents  a 
pair.  In  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  she  must  teach  the  two 
little  girls  *^  Constance**  and  **  Maggie,*'  aged  five  and  three,  how  to 
sew,  and  thus  do  their  part  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  These 
two  babies  work  early  and  late,  the  five-year-old  seamstress  overcasting 
tlie  long  seams  of  four  pairs  of  pants  a  day,  and  the  three-year-old  dot 
managing  to  overcast  two  pairs.  They  handle  the  needle  like  profes- 
sionals. Mother  and  two  daughters  together  thus  earn  from  two 
dollars  and  a  quarter  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  after  paying  rent 
having  but  a  single  dollar  left  to  feed  and  clothe  the  whole  family. 

The  time  of  my  visit  was  near  the  dinner  hour,  but  all  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  was  the  stirring  of  corn  meal  into 
boiling  water. 

Mr.  Swaffield  declares  that  these  are  not  exceptional  cases,  that  there 
are  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  little  ones  who  are  from  three  years  old 
upwards,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  work  or  starve.  These  very  poor  per- 
sons, he  observes,  live  on  the  very  refuse  of  the  market;  they  harden  them- 
selves against  the  bitter  cry  of  hungry  children.  The  army  of  the  honest 
unemployed!  Pathetic  beyond  words  is  their  fate:  hunger,  cold,  and  hu- 
miliation their  con^mon  lot.  If  they  sink  into  vice  or  crime,  no  mercy 
is  accorded  them,  and  yet  everything  conspires  to  drag  theiA  down. 

THE  ^^  ^°^  ^^^  gives  personal  attention  to  the  problems 

of  poverty  and  crime  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
RUM  CTTRSE  *  ^  tr 

*    power  of  the  saloon  as  a  factor  in  the  degradation  and 

misery  of  humanity.  Rum  is  criminalizing  the  poverty-stricken  world. 
Tills  great  deadly  shadow  which  rests  so  heavily  over  the  teeming, 
seething,  struggling  millions  is  the  despair  of  the  philanthropist.  Take, 
for  example.  New  York.  In  this  city  alone  we  find  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand saloons.  Below  Fourteenth  Street  we  find  one  hundred  and  eleven 
Protestant  churches,  and  over  four  thousand  saloons  1  And  these  four 
thousand  rum  shops  are  turning  the  political  wheel  of  the  Empire  City, 
while  they  are  glutting  the  crimiYial  courts,  and  overshadowing  with 
misery,  degradation,  and  nameless  dread  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  half  million  dwellers  in  tenement  houses  who  are  huddled  in  this 
section  of  the  city.  **  In  Ireland,**  says  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  *'  intem- 
perance leads  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  crime;  but,"  he  adds,  "no 
one  proposes  a  coercion  act.**  English  and  American  judges,  who  are 
not  the  proteg^^s  of  the  rum  power,  all  agree  that  this  is  the  giant  feeder 
of  crime.  But  aside  from  the  crime  that  blazes  forth  in  our  criminal 
courts,  the  saloon  is  one  of  the  greatest  feeders  of  the  immorality  that 
flourishes  under  cover  and  which  is  probably  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  undermining  society  and  enervating  manhood  and  womanhood  to- 
day. In  his  valuable  work  recently  published  in  Paris,  entitled  *'  Anthrop- 
ometric Study  of  Prostitutes  and  Thieves,**  Dr.  Tamowski  informs  us 
that  both  parents,  in  fifty  cases  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
prostitutes,  whose  cases  he  exhaustively  examined,  were  drunkards,  and 
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ninety-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  freely  admitted  that  tliey 
used  liquor  to  excess:  in  other  words,  tliey  could  ply  their  terrible  trade 
only  by  drowning  all  their  nobler  impulses  and  unnaturally  firing  their 
bestial  instincts.     These  are  only  hints  of  facts  which  are  known  to  every 
one  who  stops  to  think.     In  vain  do  men  lecture,  in  vain  cite  statistics, 
in  vain  prove  that  rum  is  building  our  jails,  peopling  our  prisons,  and 
the  prime  consumer  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  for  maintenance 
of  criminal  courts  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who,  through  its  deadly 
influence,  have  committed  crime.     We  all  know  the  facts.     The  very 
hopelessness  of  the  case  seems  to  lie  in  the  indifference  of  society,  — 
the  conscience  of  civilization  is  so  paralyzed  that  the  appalling  truth 
makes  but  little  impression.     Until  this  condition    can   bo    changed, 
until  the  moral  detith-spell  can  be  broken  and  the  higher  impulses 
quickened,   we  may  continue  to  pass   laws,   continue   to   experiment 
with  a  traffic  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  unmitigated  curse 
that  has  ever  visited  the  earth;  but  little  good  will  result.     In  olden 
times,  when  Christianity  meant  something^  the  great   apostle   of  the 
Grentiles  thundered  forth  these  words,  **If  the  eating  of   meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth."     At 
the  present  time,  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  civilization  that  is  dis- 
graced and  dishonored  by  a  curse  which  all  admit  is  the  most  frightful 
source  of   crime  and   misery,  the  clergy  of   the  Christian  church  is 
not  imitating  the  apostle;  on  the  contrary,  many  ministers  are  indulging 
moderately  in  wine,  in  brutal  disregard  of  the  weak  brothers  who  are 
stumbling:   while,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  clergy  is  not 
thundering  against  this    curse.     If  with  the  vast  influence  which  it 
wields  it  was  fllled  with  the  conviction  of  common  justice,  lit  by  divine 
love  for  humanity,  and  fired  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  it  could,  in  a  few 
weeks,  enthuse  the  civilized  world  ;  it  could  create  public  sentiment  that 
would   sweep  this  curse  from  the  face    of    civilization.     So    deeply, 
however,  has  the  rum  power  embedded  itself  in  many  of  the  churches,  so 
powerfully  do  its  feelers  grasp  the  woof  and  web  of  faslilonable  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  loudly  does  the  cry,  **  Prophesy  to  us  smooth  things,"  come 
from  the  richly-cushioned  pews  on  the  one  hand,  while  so  meaningless 
have  grown  the  grand  ethical  impulses  of  Christendom  on  the  other,  that 
we  cannot  expect  such  action  from  the  church  as  a  unit.     Yet  this  direct 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  people  must  be  made.    This  positive  and 
energetic  agitation  must  be  inaugurated.    It  is  idle  to  make  laws  and 
leave  the  public  impulse  dormant.    Arouse  the  people,  and  the  evil  will 
disappear.    Make  men  see  and  feel  that  the  rumseller  is  a  greater  curse 
to  the  community  than  a  professional  thief;  that  a  saloon  is  a  more 
positive  evil  to  a  neighborhood  than  a  shanty  filled  with  smallpox 
patients,  and  a  fire  will  be  kindled  which  will  purge  the  country  of 
its  greatest  crime  and  misery  breeder  whose  colossal  shadow  ^velops 
Chnstendom,  and  carries  a  thrill  of  misery,  a  pulsation  of  vice,  a  throb 
of  degradation  wherever  it  falls. 
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There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  anguish  and  de- 
MASCULINE      gradation,  an  evil  whose  cancer-like  roots  are  stretch- 
ing in  every  direction  on  the  breast  of  civilization;  an 
IMMORALITY,    evil  that  has  assumed  enormous  proportions,  owing  to 

the  fatal  mistake  which  conservative  thought  has 
made  in  uniting  with  the  votaries  of  vice  in  attempting  to  crush  all 
those  who  call  public  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of 
immorality,  and  create  a  general  sentiment  for  reform  in  the  only 
manner  which  has  ever  proved  successful  in  accomplishing  great 
revolutions  —  agitation  —  public,  persistent,  and  determined  agitation.  If 
the  true  facts  of  masculine  immorality  in  life  to-day  were  forced  home 
upon  the  people,  a  social  revolution  would  follow  as  positive  and  benefi- 
cent as  any  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  humanity.  We  are 
constantly  receiving  hints  in  the  papers,  and  in  our  contact  with  others 
in  everyday  life,  which  reveals  the  frightful  degradation  of  manhood, 
owing  to  the  double  standard  of  morality.  Mr.  Stead^s  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  exposures,  and  the  Cleveland  Street  scandal  of  London,  the 
loathsome  truths  which  come  out  constantly  in  divorce  trials,  such  as 
were  exhibited  in  the  recent  O^Shea  suit,  merely  give  us  hints  of  the 
social  ulcer  that  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  civilization.  /Those  most 
conversant  with  college  life  know  how  frightful  is  the  condition  of 
Ytg[  morals  in  our  colleges|)but,  save  a  hint  now  and  then  which  creeps  into 
the  newspapers,  the  world  is  ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  following  news 
item,  published  recently  in  the  court  notes  in  our  Boston  papers,  is 
typical  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  society  to-day.  It  was  apparently 
considered  of  too  little  importance,  or  of  too  common  occurrence,  to  call 
forth  editorial  comment  from  the  daily  press.  The  facts  published  were 
substantially  as  follows:  A  poor  girl  was  arrested  for  stealing;  in  court 
she  was  accused,  and  admitted  the  theft.  **  I  had  to  eat  or  starve,^^  she 
said.  **  But  you  stole  clothing."  **  I  have  to  wear  something."  **  How 
do  you  pay  your  room  rent?"  "  Oh,  one  of  the  Technology  boys  pays 
that."  "Do  you  know  of  other  girls  who  have  their  rent  paid  by 
Technology  boys  ?"  **  Oh,  yes,  several;  but  they  wonH  give  us  anything 
more  than  our  room  rent,  ai^d  we  have  to  eat  and  dress."  Another 
hint  of  a  condition  far  too  common  in  collegiate  life,  especially  in  our 
great  cities,  was  brought  out  in  the  recent  suicide  of  Arthur  Caldwell 
in  Baltimore.  Briefly  stated,  the  facts  that  bear  on  the  question  under 
consideration,  as  reported  in  the  daily  press,  are  as  follows:  Eighteen 
months  ago  this  young  man,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  went  from 
Canada  to  Baltimore,  to  attend  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Before  long  he  became  one  of  the  "fast  set"  of  the  college,  spending  large 
sums  sent  him  by  his  mother  and  uncle  chiefly  on  wine  and  women. 
Once  or  twice,  stricken  by  remorse,  he  made  feeble  attempts  to  reform, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  gay  associates  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  fast  life. 
During  a  portion  of  his  career,  Arthur  Caldwell  roomed  with  a  fellow 
student,  on  the  comer  of  Green  and  Mulberry  Streets.     One  day,  during 
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this  period,  his  roommate  hrought  home  a  companion,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  Harry  Eel.  This  young  person  wore  knee  breeches  and  a  light 
coat,  and  was  said  to  be  very  prepossessing.  The  three  roomed  together 
for  some  time.  At  last  a  quarrel  arose  between  them,  and  Harry  Eel 
and  the  roommate  left  Caldwell.  During  this  time  the  police  were 
searching  far  and  wide  for  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  well-known 
citizen,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared.  No  traces  of  the  girl  could  be 
discovered  until  Caldwell,  out  of  pique,  informed  the  police  that  Harry 
Eel  was  the  young  lady  they  were  searching  for.  She  was  accordingly 
arrested,  and  proved  to  be  in  truth  the  missing  girl.  Nor  was  this  by  any 
means  the  only  romance  in  which  young  Caldwell  figured.  On  finding  that 
his  mother  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  habit  of  life,  and  that  she 
wa«  on  her  way  to  take  him  home,  young  Caldwell  committed  suicide. 
Such  facts  are  typical  of  an  appalling  social  condition,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  too  long  the  agitation  of  the  condition  of  man's  degradation 
and  its  direful  results  has  been  "forbidden.*'  "  Oh,  we  all  know  these 
things  exist,  but  we  must  not  publish  them  ! "  exclaimed  a  timid  fiiend, 
voicing  the  shallow  cry  of  two  classes, —  the  unwisely  conservative,  and 
the  positively  vicious.  **  Why  ?  "  **  It  would  not  do  for  our  girls  to  know 
of  such  things,"  came  the  prompt  reply.  In  the  name  of  sacred  woman- 
hood, why  not?  Why  should  they  not  know,  that  they  may  be 
forewarned  ?  Why  should  they  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  presence  of 
vipers  when  they  tread  the  thicket,  until  the  fatal  fangs  enter  their 
innocent  fiesh,  and  their  cry  proclaims  their  ruin  ?  No  duty  confronts 
civilization  that  is  more  pressing  than  the  enlightenment  of  our  daughters 
on  this  most  vital  point — the  dangers  that  beset  them.  We  have  long  paid 
the  tribute  of  silence  which  lust  has  demanded,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  ever  increasing  army  of  ruined  girls  —  ruined  because  they  were  not 
properly  warned;  ruined  because  they  were  not  armed  with  the  priceless 
knowledge  that  would  have  made  them  invulnerable ;  ruined  because  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  united  with  superficial  prudes  and  lecherous  hypocrites  in 
crying  down  every  effort  to  create  a  healthy  agitation  of  this  vital  problem. 
The  result  of  this  fatal  silence  is  as  terrible  to  man  as  woman;  it  is  ever 
lowering  his  standard  of  morality,  sinking  him  in  the  deptlis  of  degrada- 
tion, turning  out  armies  of  libertines  who  prey  on  innocence  and  beauty. 
General  Booth,  in  his  "Darkest  England,"  well  observes:  "  The  lot  of 
a  negress  in  equatorial  Africa  is  not  perhaps  a  very  happy  one,  but 
Is  it  worse  than  that  of  a  pretty  orphan  girl  in  our  Christian  capital  ? 
A  young,  f>cnniless  girl,  if  she  be  pretty,  is  often  hunted  from  pillar  to 
post  by  her  employers,  confronted  always  by  the  alternative,  starve  or 
sin,  and  when  once  the  poor  girl  has  consented  to  buy  the  right  to  earn 
her  living  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue,  then  she  is  treated  as  a  slave 
and  an  outcast  by  the  very  man  who  had  ruined  her;  her  word  becomes 
unbelievable;  her  life  ignominy,  and  she  is  swept  downward  into  the 
bottomless  perdition  of  prostitution."  A  report  of  one  hundred  cases 
taken  as  they  were  entered  on  the  registry  of  one  of  the  Salvation  Army 
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rescue  stations,  showed  that  the  cause  that  led  to  the  ruin  of  thirty- 
tliree  out  of  the  one  hundred  young  women  was  seduction.  One  third 
of  the  girls  who  fall  in  that  life,  which  is  far  worse  than  death,  meet 
their  ruin  hy  listening  to  the  seductive  voice  of  men,  and  when  they 
have  no  adequate  picture  before  their  mental  vision  of  the  terrible 
results  of  yielding  to  their  tempters;  while  it  is  certainly  safe  to  add  at 
least  one-third  of  the  poor  girls  in  the  great  cities  who  become  outcasts 
would  have  at  least  lived  lives  of  self-respect,  were  it  not  for  the  immo- 
rality of  men,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their  great  need,  have  hounded 
them  until  they  have  accomplished  their  diabolical  purpose,  and  then 
spumed  them  in  their  misery.  The  ethical  standard  for  man  must  be 
raised<f  or  the  degradation  of  woman  will  follow.  An  equal  standard 
should  be  the  slogan  cry  of  the  rising  generation,  and  that  standard 
absolute  purity.  The  triumph  of  love  over  lust,  the  moral  over  the 
animal,  the  soul  over  the  body. 

The  degradation  of  manhood  at  the  present  time 
THE  AGE      is  evinced  on   every  hand,    but  nowhere  is  it  more 

vividly  illusti*ated  than  in  what  are  known  as  the 
OF  **  age  of  consent*'  laws,  by  which  legal  statutes  define 

the  age  at  which  a  girl  may  consent  to  h^r  own  ruin. 
CONSENT.       Up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Stead  tore  away  the  mask 

of  hypocrisy  that  enveloped  the  lordly  legislative 
despoilers  of  womanhood  in  England,  and  revealed  the  awful  picture  of 
an  army  of  little  girls  being  literally  sacrificed  eveiy  day  of  every  week 
of  every  month  to  the  lusts  of  rich  men,  the  legal  age  of  consent  in 
between  twenty  and  thirty  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
ranged  between  seven  and  ten  years,  and  to-day  in  thirty-six  of  our 
States  and  Territories  the  legal  age  of  consent  is  under  fifteen  years. 
Let  us  sound  the  Import  of  this  terrible  truth.  If  a  government  has  any 
legitimate  function  it  is  that  of  defending  the  weak  from  the  outrages 
of  the  strong  and  securing  as  far  as  possible  equal  justice  for  her 
citizens.  When  a  government  legislates  in  the  interest  of  one  class 
i:nd  to  the  injury  of  another,  it  has  clearly  exceeded  its  function,  but 
when  it  goes  beyond  this  and  deliberately  legislates  in  the  interest  of  the 
lust  of  men,  and  against  the  most  defenceless  of  its  citizens,  legislates 
to  place  little  cliildren  whose  lives  have  not  yet  opened  into  the 
flower  of  maturity,  in  the  hands  of  moral  lepers  to  be  despoiled  and 
forever  ruined,  it  inaugurates  a  policy  as  suicidal  as  it  is  unjust,  as 
destructive  as  it  is  infamous,  a  policy  that  vividly  reminds  us  of  the 
age  of  Agrippina  and  Nero,  yet  that  is  precisely  the  present  status  of 
our  laws  in  every  State  excepting  Kansas,  where  the  age  of  consent  is 
eighteen,  or  the  same  age  as  entitles  a  woman  to  marry  and  transact 
business  in  her  own  right.  In  thirty-six  States  and  Territories  the  age 
of  consent  to  her  ruin  is  less  than  fifteen,  notwithstanding  she  cannot 
marry  without  her  parents'  consent,  nor  can  she  transfer  property  until 
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she  reaches  eighteen.    Here  for  example  is  a  poor  girl :  she  has  a  little 
property  left  her,  but  she  is  only  fourteen.     The  State,  to  protect  her 
from  being  unduly  influenced,  because  she  is  a  frail  child, —  a  minor, — 
.  steps  in  and  forbids  her  handling  her  property.    She  wishes  to  make  a 
1 ,  contract ;  the  Stat«  declares  that  owing  to  her  minority  the  contract 

«J  shall  not  be  binding.    She  falls  in  love  with  a  man,  and  wishes  to  enter 

M  ^  the  bonds  of  honorable  matrimony.    Again  the  State  interposes  :  her 

I  ]  ^  consent  is  of  no  value.    Again  we  find  another  girl  struggling  to  sustain 

her  failing  strength  on  meagre  wages.  It  is  winter ;  she  may  have  a 
helpless  mother  dependent  on  her  ;  her  employer  takes  advantage  of 
her  extremity,  and  makes  the  price  of  her  virtue  the  condition  of  her 
continued  wages.  Does  the  law  step  in  here  where  the  poor  child  most 
needs  protection,  declaring  in  the  name  of  justice  that  he  who  pollutes 
and  degrades  this  defenceless  minor  shall  suffer  a  punishment  com- 
1  mensurate  witli  the  terrible  crime  ?    Oh,  no!  the  fathers,  husbands,  ahd 

*  brothers  who  make  laws  for  women  and  children,  have  stamped  their 

own  degradation  on  our  statutes,  for  here  the  law  comes  forward  and 
jl  says,  though  the  child  shall  be  protected  in  her  property,  though  her 

contracts  in  business  affairs  shall  not  be  binding,  though  she  shall  not 
be  allowed  honorable  marriage  where  parents  or  guardian  object,  she 
may  consent  to  her  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  ruin,  and  the  aix;h 
J  fiend  who  has  thus  robbed  her  of  tlie  crown  of  womanhood  — her  virtue 

1  — is  protected  behind  these  infamous  lav^s,  enacted  by  fathers,  hus- 

bands, and  brothers  for  the  furtherance  of  animal  lust  and  moral  dcgia- 
dation   in  men,  and   the  destruction  of  maidenhood.     Such  are  the 

(statutes  which  to-day  blister  the  brow  of  justice  in  thiity-six  States  and 
Territories.  Nor  does  this  begin  to  express  the  horror  of  the  situation. 
In  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Idaho,  and  South  Dakota,  the  age  of  consent  is  only  tkn 
YEABs;  while  Delaware  has  long  retained  a  statute  making  the  age  seven 
years,  and  this  statute  of  seven  years  in  case  of  rape  is  unrepealed! 
although,  through  the  persistent  agitation  of  noble-hearted  men  and 
women  last  year,  an  act  was  passed  fixing  the  age  in  cases  of  seduction  at 
fifteen  years.  Think  of  the  infamous  laws  passed  to  protect  libertines, 
who  pollute  innocent  little  girls  ten  years  old  I  Was  ever  travesty  on 
justice  greater,  or  has  law  ever  touched  a  lower  depth  of  degradation  ?  \- 

MORE    FACTS      I  do  not  believe  that  such  laws  would  be  tolerated 

if  the  facts  were  generally  known;  but  the  fact  is, 

AND  the    hypocrites  have  so    stified  free  discussion,   and 

have    so-    persistently   cried    down    every    effort    to 

WHAT  THEY   awaken  and    inform    the    public  that   comparatively 

few  of  the  great  mass  of  honest,  earnest,  home-loving 
REVEAL.       people  of  the  land  know  the  awful  truth.    And  we 

must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  de- 
lusive hope    that    man   is    growing    more  moral,  high-minded,   and 
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humane,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  age  of  consent 
has  heen  raised  in  a  scorft  "^  "*nrn  nf  nfintrnj  from  rnvfin  iijultcii,  to  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  There  is  a  reason  for  these  changes;  a  reason  as  sig- 
nificant as  it  is  well  known  to  students  of  this  problem.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  revelation  wrought  this  tremendous  reaction.  As  Mr. 
A.  M.  Powell  well  observes:  "It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  fact  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  States  which  have  raised  the  age  of  legal 
protection  at  all  above  twelve  years,  have  done  so  since  the  agitation  of 
the  question  by  Mr.  Stead,  when  he  made  his  startling  revelation  in 
London.*^  And  this  is  true.  That  episode  which  cost  Mr.  Stead  two 
years*  imprisonment  (be  it  said  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  England), 
saved  millions  of  girls  from  ruin,  and,  in  my  judgment,  was  the 
grandest  single  act  that  has  marked  our  epoch  in  recent  years.  What 
were  the  facts  ?  A  bill  had  been  introduced  to  raise  the  age  of  consent 
in  England  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years,  but  it  had  been  pigeon-holed. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  its  passage,  unless  the  people  could  be  aroused. 
Thous^ds  of  persons  knew  the  frightful  condition  of  a£fairs,  but  were 
afraid  to  speak  lest  they  be  called  **  indelicate. **  Rather  than  risk  public 
opprobrium  they  were  willing  that  year  by  year  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  girls  should  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  masculine  lust. 
Mr.  Stead,  with  the  heroism  of  a  high-minded  soul,  tore  aside  the  mask 
of  hypocrisy.  The  world  was  amazed,  horrified,  sickened.  In  bold 
dramatic  pictures  the  truth  was  brought  home  to  the  firesides  of 
civilization  as  never  before.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  men  saw  the 
enormity  of  the  crimes,  the  existence  of  which  they  had  before  known 
but  never  given  due  thought.  What  was  the  result  ?  Mr.  Stead  was  sent 
to  prison,  but  he  had  so  aroused  England  that  the  people  demanded  the 
passage  of  the  pigeon-holed  bill,  and  the  age  of  consent  was  raised 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  Nor  was  this  all.  America  felt  the 
t  thrill  of  horror  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  awakened.    Enormous 

editions  of  that  journal  containing  the  revelations  were  sold  in  the 
eastern  cities.  The  press  was  full  of  it  In  vain  did  conservatism 
endeavor  to  suppress  the  discussion  and  the  details  of  the  revelation  on 
the  threadbare  plea  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  people,  and  especially 
young  people,  to  know  the  truth.  The  revelations  were  dangerous  for  the 
moral  lepers.  They  awakened  parents  to  the  perils  before  their  daugh- 
ters, and  revealed  to  girls  the  snares  that  confronted  them.  They  did  more. 
They  created  that  healthy  public  sentiment  for  right  and  justice  that  is 
always  evinced  when  agitation  unmasks  a  great  wrong.  New  York  was 
the  first  State  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  ten  to  sixteen  years. 
Other  States  followed  her  example,  but  only  after  hard-fought  battles, 
and  in  many  instances  the  age  has  been  only  increased  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  Now,  however,  since  the  excitement  of  those  revelations 
has  died  away,  and  under  the  fostering  influence  of  that  false  sentiment 
which  condemns  all  brave  efforts  to  arouse  the  public  by  pidturing  the 
awful  truth  as  it  is,  year  by  year,  in  secret  sessions,  strenuous  efforts 
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are  being  put  forth  to  again  redace  the  ago  of  consent.  As  for  example, 
in  New  York  last  year,  where  Senator  McNaughton  introduced  into  tlie 
State  Senate  a  bill  to  reduce  the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  fourteen 
years.  The  judiciary  committee  reported  favorably,  and  had  it  not 
been  discovered  just  as  its  f  ramers  were  preparing  to  crowd  it  through 
in  the  closing  hours  it  would  doubtless  have  been  passed.  A  few  papers 
were  courageous  enough  to  denounce  the  bill  in  unmeasured  terms,  and 
it  was  killed.  On  the  very  day  that  Senator  McNaughton  introduced 
his  bill  to  reduce  the  age  of  consent  to  fourteen  years,  an  elderly  man 
was  convicted  in  the  court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York  City  for 
abducting  a  fourteen-year-old  school  girl.  This  man  was  a  trustee  of 
one  of  the  Hoboken  churches;  had  for  years  been  employed  in  a  Sixth 
Avenue  hardware  store.  He  took  the  girl  first  to  a  house  of  ill-repute, 
but  was  refused  entrance  because  the  child  was  not  the  legal  age, — 
sixteen.  He  then  went  to  a  hotel,  went  upstairs  alone,  registered,  and 
returned  to  take  the  girl  with  him,  but  the  porter  refused  to  let  them  go 
upstairs,  as  the  child  was  so  small.  On  leaving  the  house,  he  was 
arrested.  In  the  interest  of  this  army  of  moral  lepers  and  the  propri- 
etors of  houses  of  ill-repute,  these  efforts  are  being  annually  made 
to  reduce  the  legal  age  of  consent.  It  is  worthy  of  noto  that  these 
sessions  are  always  secret,  as  it  is  said  the  matter  is  not  fit  for  women 
to  hear,  and  it  would  be  highly  demoralizing  for  young  girls  to  know 
what  is  said.  Was  sophistry  ever  more  blatant  or  hypocrisy  more 
audacious  ?  Mothers  and  maidens  must  not  hear  arguments  advanced  in 
favor  of  laws  that  protect  blacklegs  and  libertines  in  their  pastime 
of  despoiling  maidenhood.  It  is  the  laws,  not  the  arguments  advanced, 
that  tend  to  pollute  womanhood.  It  is  the  laws,  not  the  exposure  that 
loads  to  a  cure,  that  are  dangerous,  and  this  is  the  one  fact  that  must 
ever  be  kept  in  view.  Dark  as  the  outlook  is  I  have  strong  hopes  for 
the  future.  We  have  all  seen  what  a  policy  of  silence  has  produced. 
On  the  other  hand  the  results  that  followed  Mr.  Stead^s  exposure 
have  demonstrated  what  a  fearless  unmasking  of  the  truth  will 
accomplisli.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  present  is  the  united 
influence  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  novel,  and  the  drama  in  acquainting 
people  with  the  terrible  facts  as  they  exist.    Then  justice  will  follow. 
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THE  DEAMA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


BY  ALFRED  HENNEQUIK. 


SoMB  years  ago,  when  the  music  of  Wagner  was  still  a  nov- 
elty and  a  mystery,  I  remember  reading  with  some  little 
amusement,  the  efforts  of  a  well-meaning  newspaper  critic  to 
elucidate  for  the  popular  mind  the  inner  nature  of  the  "  music 
of  the  future*"  It  had,  he  said,  one  distinguishing  character- 
istic —  it  couldn't  be  whistled  I  The  critic's  remark  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  as  I  read  some  of  the  current  prophecies 
in  magazines  and  newspapers,  concerning  the  drama  of  the 
future.  If  that  drama  is  to  be  built  upon  the  lines  which  are, 
in  some  quarters,  laid  down  for  it,  I  fear  that  it  also  will  have 
one  distinguishing  feature  —  it  can't  be  played. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  very  positive  assertion  of  a 
Western  critic,  who,  in  commenting  upon  some  utterc^nces  of 
mine  concerning  the  rules  of  dramatic  construction,  says, 
"  People  in  the  plays  of  the  future  are  going  to  come  on  and 
get  off  the  stage  as  often  and  as  sensibly  as  they  naturally 
would  and  should.  The  day  of  the  *  heavy,'  the  '  ingenue ' 
is  over.  There  will  be  no  *  prepared  climax '  arranged  to 
top  off  the  auditor's  expectations  with  a  delightful  quiver  of 
emotion.  There  will  be  no  artificial  scissoring  off  of  dramas 
into  acts,  so  many  minutes  to  the  act  and  so  much  spasmodic, 
rhapsodical  sensation  to  each  quarter  of  an  hour.  Things 
will  go  on  very  much  as  they  do  in  real  life." 

We  have  all  heard  something  like  this  from  other  sources. 
Mr.  Howells,  in  his  daintily  cynical  way,  and  Mr.  Archer,  in 
his  brusquely  snappish  way,  have  said  much  the  same  thing. 
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The  old  machinery  of  dramatic  technique  is  to  be  pitched  into 
f J  the  street.     Mr,  Archer  will  show  Shakespeare  the  door  to 

make  way  for  Ibsen.  Mr.  Howells  will  politely  give  the 
conffS  to  the  spirit  of  Romantic  Drama  to  make  way  for — 
Mr.  Howells  I 

That  the  drama  of  the  future,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  seeing, 
will  be  in  some  respects  different  from  the  drama  of  the 
present,  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  question.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  literature,  of  whatever  kind,  to  change  its  outward 
vesture  with  the  progress  of  human  development.  When 
change  ceases,  the  literary  forms  degenerate  into  mere  husks, 
and  the  "  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  knowledge  "  seeks  expres- 
sion elsewhere.  Yes,  the  drama  of  the  future  will  show  a 
different  face  from  the  drama  of  to-day,  but  what  I  maintain 
/  and  propose  to  show  in  this  paper  is  that  the  prophet^jritics, 

whom  I  have  mentioned,  have  not  succeeded  in  forecasting 
the  nature  of  the  change.  In  other  words,  the  elements  of 
the  di*ama  with  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  dispense,  are 
those  without  which  we  cannot  have  any  drama  at  all. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  drama  ?  There  are  two  essen- 
tials: first,  portrayal  of  life;  secondly,  action.  Take  out 
either  element,  and  you  have  left  a  nondescript  which  may 
or  may  not  be  worth  serious  attention,  but  which  cer- 
tainly is  not,  in  any  rational  sense,  a  drama.  Let  us  consider 
the  two,  throwing  emphasis  upon  each  in  turn. 

The  drama  is  a  portrayal  of  life,  but  it  is  a  portrayal  by 
means  of  action.  It  will  need,  therefore,  characters  in  whom 
this  active  life  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  a  stage  upon 
which  these  characters  shall  be  marshalled  before  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators.  Whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  drama,  these  two  features,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
always  be  retained. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  drama  as  it 
actually  exists  at  the  present  time ;  that  is,  as  it  is  known  by 
actors  and  stage  managers,  not  as  it  is  theorized  by  those 
who  have  gained  their  experience  from  the  orchestra  chair, 
we  shall  find  that  all  characters  as  they  are  assigned  to  actors, 
are  classified  under  a  few  general  heads.  That  is,  they  are 
no  longer  known  as  Romeos,  or  Joseph  Surface,  or  Bassanios, 
or  Ophelias,  but  as  ingenues,  leading  heavies,  first  old  man, 
and  so  on.  The  cast  of  a  stock  company,  for  example,  may 
comprise  a  leading  man,  a  first  old  man,  a  comedian,  a  second 
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old  man,  a  light  comedian,  a  juvenile,  a  leading  lady,  a  first 
old  woman,  a  soubrette,  and  an  ingdnue.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which  the  modern  playwright  must  take  into  consid- 
eration. As  things  are  now  constituted,  it  is  well  for  him,  if 
he  hopes  ever  to  see  his  play  produced,  not  to  put  in  characters 
haphazard,  but  to  see  that  he  has  these  various  classes  in 
their  proper  proportion.  And  this  is  where  our  friends,  the 
prophets,  utter  their  first  note  of  warning.  All  these  con- 
ventional characters,  they  tell  us,  are  becoming,  or  have 
already  become,  painfully  antiquated.  There  shall  be  no 
more  ingenues,  neither  any  engaging  of  leading  heavies.  The 
dramatist  of  the  future  will  no  longer  be  trammelled  by  these 
fetters  of  an  ancient  tradition,  but  will  be  free  to  choose  and 
arrange  his  dramatis  personce  to  suit  his  own  sweet  will. 

I  wish  the  dramatist  of  the  next  generation  all  possible 
freedom,  but  that  he  will  escape  this  particular  constraint,  if 
it  be  one,  I  cannot  for  an  instant  concede.  Were  these 
names  mere  theoretical  terms  arbitrarily  devised  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  some  bookish  critic,  then  we  might  expect  to  see 
them  superseded  by  the  next  new  fashion  of  the  hour.  They 
are  not,  however,  of  this  character.  They  are  names  for 
classifications  that  have  their  correspondences  in  the  actual 
world,  of  which  the  mimic  world  of  the  stage  is  the  countei^ 
part.  Go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  your  characters,  say 
the  leaders  of  the  new  school.  Very  well,  let  us  take  our 
stand  on  this  street  corner,  where  the  stream  of  humanity 
whirls  past  in  bewildering  multifariousness  of  race,  age,  and 
temperament.  At  first  all  is  confusion.  No  two  persons 
seem  alike.  In  those  whose  characteristics  seem  most  nearly 
identical,  there  is  yet  some  fine  shade  of  differences,  challen- 
ging and  baffling  the  dramatist's  utmost  skill  to  seize  it.  We 
exclaim  "What  infinite  variety  1"  And  yet,  as  we  gaze, 
in  spite  of  the  differences,  we  begin  to  have  a  feeling  that 
the  pictures  of  the  panorama  are  being  repeated.  The  same 
general  characteristics  occur  again  and  again.  We  begin 
involuntarily  to  try  to  assign  each  individual  to  some  gen- 
eral type,  and  if  we  study  the  throng  long  enough  and  care- 
fully enough,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  so  with  all.  Now 
if  the  observer  have  the  dramatic  faculty,  and  in  addition  be 
familiar  with  the  conventional  names  of  the  stock  characters  of 
the  drama,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  readily  they  may 
be  applied  to  the  persons  whom  he  sees  passing  before  him. 
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Let  him  but  think  of  the  passers-by  as  characters  in  a  play, 
and  each  will  at  once  fall  into  his  proper  category.  Here 
comes  the  guileless  ingenue  chatting  gaily  with  the  juve- 
nile.  There  the  pert  soubrette  peeps  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow  of  the  leading  lady.  Yonder  the  villain  passes  before 
the  plate  glass  window  and  sullenly  eyes  the  first  old  man 
sitting  at  the  desk  of  his  counting-room,  writing  fictitious 
letters,  and  fingering  property  bank-notes. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  the  dramatist  as  he 
observes  life,  consciously  or  unconsciously  selects  those 
characters  which  fit  the  conditions  of  dramatic  representation. 
If  he  be  a  poor  dramatist,  he  selects  the  wrong  characters, 
and  his  play  is  a  failure.  The  successful  dramatist  of  to-day 
selects  his  characters  skilfully,  not  because  he  is  endowed 
with  some  mysterious  and  superhuman  instinct,  but  because 
he  has  mastered  the  resources  of  theatrical  representation  -r- 
knows  what  will  "  go,''  and  what  not.  Nor  is  this  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  genius;  for 
what  is  genius  ever  but  a  native  ability  to  see  what  will 
"  go  "  with  a  certain  element  of  the  public  now  here,  or  to 
come.  Even  the  genius,  if  he  expects  to  make  his  genius 
effective,  to  thrill  crowded  houses,  and  make  his  name  a 
household  word,  must  know  the  stops  of  the  instrument 
through  which  he  is  to  discourse  excellent  music.  It  is  young 
Scraper  who  has  had  six  violin  lessons  that  wants  a  fifth 
string  on  his  instrument.  Wilhelmj  manages  to  get  along 
very  comfortably  with  four. 

The  drama  as  a  portrayal  of  life  calls  not  only  for  charac- 
ters, but  for  a  stage.  We  have  it  on  excellent  authority, 
that  all  the  world  is  a  stage ;  and  not  a  few  heralds  of  the  new 
order  of  dramatic  things  imagine,  I  should  say,  that  it  is  upon 
this  stage  that  the  drama  of  the  future  is  to  be  presented.  If 
I  understand  them  rightly,  they  propose  that  what  are  known 
as  "  theatrical  conventions  "  shall  give  way  to  the  realities  of 
actual  life.  By  theatrical  conventions  in  the  best  sense  is 
meant  those  peculiarities  of  dramatic  representations  which 
grow  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  environment,  the  architectu- 
ral arrangement  of  the  theatre  and  the  like,  and  which  seem 
violations  of  the  logic  of  ordinary  life.  For  example,  in  real 
life  people  live  in  rooms  with  four  sides,  they  move  around 
as  they  please,  group  themselves  in  one  place  or  another, 
stand  with  their  faces  towards  this  wall  or  that,  and  no  one 
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complains.  But  on  the  stage  this  is  not  so.  In  that  world, 
people  live  in  threensided  rooms.  They  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  in  one  another's  way,  that  their  backs  are  not  turned 
in  the  wrong  direction^  that  they  are  grouped  in  striking  and 
graceful  ways.  Everyone  remembers  the  story  of  Edmund 
Kean,  who,  upon  being  congratulated  for  the  unusual  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  gripped  lago's  neck,  replied,  *'  Earnest- 
ness !  I  should  say  so !  Confound  the  fellow,  he  was  trying 
to  keep  me  out  of  his  focus."  The  *'  focus  "  is  broader  than 
it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  when  Lamb  watched,  open- 
mouthed,  the  "  fair  auroras  "  rise  before  the  green  curtain  ; 
but  it  exists  none  the  less,  and  is  ignored  by  no  actor  who 
knows  his  business.  The  question  of  stage  realism  is  an  old 
one,  as  old  at  any  rate  as  Aristotle ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  has  come  nearer  the  truth  than  that  prince  of  critics 
whose  name  I  have  just  mentioned — Charles  Lamb.  In  his 
essay  on  "  Stage  Illusions  "  he  says  :  *'  The  actor  who  plays 
the  annoyed  man  must  a  little  desert  nature ;  he  must,  in 
short,  be  thinking  of  the  audience,  and  express  only  so  much 
dissatisfaction  and  peevishness  as  is  consistent  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  comedy.  In  other  words,  his  perplexity  must  seem 
half  put  on.  If  he  repel  the  intruder  with  the  sober,  set  face 
of  a  man  in  earnest,  and  more  especially  if  he  deliver  his  ex- 
postulations in  a  tone  which  in  the  world  must  necessarily 
provoke  a  duel,  his  real-life  manner  will  destroy  the  whimsi- 
cal and  purely  dramatic  existence  of  the  other  character 
'  (which  to  render  it  comic^  demands  an  antagonistic  comicality 
on  the  part  of  the  character  opposed  to  it),  and  convert  what 
was  meant  for  mirth,  rather  than  belief,  into  a  downright 
piece  of  impertinence,  indeed,  which  would  raise  no  diversion 
in  us,  but  rather  stir  pain,  to  see  inflicted  upon  any  unworthy 
person.  ...  In  some  cases  a  sort  of  compromise  may  take 
place,  and  all  the  purposes  of  dramatic  delight  be  attained  by 
a  judicious  understanding,  not  too  openly  announced,  between 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain." 

Lamb,  in  this  place,  to  be  sure,  is  speaking  solely  of 
comedy  and  even  contrasting  it  with  tragedy,  but  the  prin- 
ciple once  admitted  for  one  kind  of  dramatic  composition, 
will  be  seen  to  be  operative  in  all ;  especially  in  our  modern 
plays,  with  their  promiscuous  intermingling  of  smiles  and 
tears.  "A  judicious  understanding,  not  too  openly 
announced,  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
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tracted  eyebrows.  "  Very  pretty  story,  but  not  adapted  for 
the  stage,"  is  the  verdict  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  and  if 
this  verdict  is  appealed  from,  the  higher  court  of  the  public 
rarely  fails  to  confirm  it  with  costs  to  the  unlucky  dramatist. 
Such  plays,  I  have  said,  usually  strike  the  novel-reader  as 
excellent,  but  I  doubt  if  this  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
case.  There  is  something  nerveless  and  unorganized  about 
the  unactable  drama,  even  to  the  average  man.  Productions 
of  this  sort  have  not  lived  long  nor  have  they  contributed  to 
the  national  life.  This  will  be  still  less  the  case  as  time  goes 
on  and  the  knowledge  of  dramatic  technique,  now  confined 
to  a  comparatively  few  scholars,  permeates  the  general  mass 
of  readers.  I  believe  this  because  I  am  hopeful.  If  I  were 
pessimistic,  I  would  say  that  the  novel  was  likely  to  go  on 
extending  its  influence  until  it  sapped  the  dramatic  conscious- 
ness and  left  us  only  the  novelized  and  unactable  drama. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  case  so  bad  as  that. 

The  stage  remaining  what  it  is  (and  practically  it  has 
suffered  no  change  worth  speaking  of  since  the  dajrs  of  the 
mystery  and  miracle  plays),  the  dramas  of  the  future,  so  far 
as  their  forms  are  determined,  will  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  of  dramatic  construction  which  prevail  at  the  present 
day.  Whether  the  play  is  realistic  or  idealistic,  psycho- 
logical or  meteorological,  it  will  as  of  old  have  its  lines,  its 
monologues,  its  exposition,  its  stage  business,  its  climax  and 
its  catastrophe.  It  will  have  its  conventionalities  just  as  a 
picture  will  always  have  perspective.  It  will  have  characters 
that  are  artless  and  simple,  and  characters  that  are  malignant, 
call  them  ingenue  and  villain,  or  whatever  you  like.  It  will 
have  a  stage  with  its  "  exteriors  "  and  "  interiors,"  "  en- 
trances," "wings,"  "traps,"  and  "flats."  It  will  have 
special  features  and  devices  of  dialogue  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  certain  kinds  of  information  to  the  audience.  It 
will  have  its  own  conventional  time,  which  will  go  fast  or 
slow  as  the  dramatist  shall  choose.  It  will  be  rendered  by 
actors  who  will  employ  over-loud  tones  of  voice  and  make 
exaggerated  gestures  and  pretend  to  do  all  sorts  of  things, 
'which  they  do  not  do  in  fact.  They  will  have  set  times 
for  coming  and  going  off,  and  if  one  character  plays  two  parts 
he  will  have  time  allowed  him  to  make  a  change  of  dress  and 
"make-up."  So  it  has  always  been;  so,  we  may  be  very 
sure,  it  always  will  be. 
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The  most  radical  of  the  new  school,  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  hearing,  have  not  been  able  to  sail  in 
the  teeth  of  these  dramatic  trade  winds.  Even  Mr.  Archer 
admits  with  a  sigh,  that  Ibsen  has  not  been  able  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  pestilent  heresy  of  Aristotle's  poetics.  No,  nor 
has  the  organist  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  organ  pipes. 
Wherever  Ibsen  has  abandoned  the  sound  laws  of  dramatic 
technique,  he  has  failed  as  a  dramatist ;  wherever  he  has  fol- 
lowed them,  he  has  been  brilliantly  successful.  In  the  best 
part  of  his  plays,  taking  into  account  the  differences  growing 
out  of  the  different  social  environment,  his  technique  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  all  other  successful  dramatists  new  or  old.  In 
the  following  scene,  for  example,  from  "  Samfundets  Stotter," 
see  how  the  punishment  of  Consul  Bermick  who  has  sent  the 
ship  "Indian  Girl"  to  sea  with  a  rotten  hull,  is  made  to 
grow  out  of  his  own  evil  deeds :  — 

Hilmar  (rapidly  re-entering).  Everyone  gone  I  Even 
Betty  1 

Bermick.     What's  the  matter? 

Hilmar.     I  —  I  dare  not  say. 

Bermick.     What's  that  ?     I  say  you  must  tell  me. 

Hilmar.  Well  then  —  Olof  —  he  —  has  run  away  to  sea 
—  in  the  « Indian  Girl." 

Bermick  (jitariing  back.)  Olof  !  —  in  the  "  Indian  Girl "  ? 
No,  no  1 

Lona.  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  see  it  all  now.  He  jumped  out 
of  the  window.     I  saw  him. 

Bermick  (who  has  gone  to  the  door  of  his  room^  calls  in  a 
despairing  tone).  Krap  1  The  "  Indian  girl  1 "  Hold  the 
ship,  for  heaven's  sake  I 

(Enter  Krap.) 

Krap.  Out  of  the  question.  Consul.  How  do  you 
suppose  — 

Bermick.  I  say  the  ship  must  be  held.  Olof  is  aboard  of 
her ! 

Krap.     What ! 

(Enter  Rummelfrom  the  office.) 
Hummel.     Olof  run  away  ?     Absurd  ! 

(Enter  Sanstad.) 
Sanstad.     They  will  send  him  back  with  the  pilot.  Consul. 
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Eilmar.  No  (shows  letter);  here  is  what  he  has  written 
me :  he  will  hide  in  the  cargo  until  the  ship  is  well  on  her 
course. 

Bermick.     I  shall  never  see  him  again  I 

Eummel.     StufE !     A  ship,  just  refitted  — 

Vigeland  (who  has  come  in  before).  And  in  your  own 
shipyard,  Consul. 

Bermick.  I  tell  you,  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  I 
have  lost  him  forever.  Lona  —  now  I  understand  —  he  was 
never  really  mine  —  (listening)  what's  that  ? 

JRummeL     Music.  *  Here  comes  the  procession. 

And  along  comes  a  delegation  of  citizens  to  congratulate 
the  wretched  man  on  his  "  immaculate  moral  career,"  and  to 
present  him  a  service  of  plate  for  his  maintenance  of  the 
**  Ethical  idea." 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Archer  and  others  who  see  a  new  order 
of  things  in  Ibsen's  dramas,  shake  their  heads  over  this 
scene  and  call  it  poor  stufE ;  they  "  hear  the  machine  creak- 
ing," and  wish  that  the  dramatist  had  not  gathered  up  the 
threads  of  his  plot  so  carefully.  The  worst  of  all  is  that 
the  "  Indian  Girl "  did  not  go  to  sea,  and  so  Olof  is  restored  to 
his  father.  This  is  a  lamentable  state  of  afPairs  because  it 
actually  gives  the  play  the  semblance  of  a  plot !  A  plot  in 
Ibsen  1     Shades  of  romantic  drama  can  this  be  ? 

When  the  violinist  is  able  to  dispense  with  a  sounding 
board,  then  and  then  only,  will  the  dramatist  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  old  fundamental  laws  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion, with  the  old  theatrical  conventionalities.  The  drama- 
tist will  find  fresh  material  for  characterization  in  sources 
which  are  not  now  suspected.  The  manager  will  utilize  all 
the  discoveries  of  science  in  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  theatre.  New  plots  will  be  discovered  and  old  ones  will 
be  revamped.  But  only  when  some  genius  shall  devise  a 
method  by  which  plays  may  be  presented  without  a  stage  and 
without  actors,  shall  characters  be  allowed  "  to  come  and  go 
as  they  please  ;"  only  then  shall  we  "  hear  no  more  of  '  vil- 
lains '  and  *  leading  heavies.'  "     And  that  will  be — never  I 
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In  1887  there  was  published  in  London  an  essay  which 
bore  the  title,  "  Herbert  Spencer's  Theory  of  Religion  and 
Morality."  It  has  been  republished  in  this  country  under 
the  title  of  "The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Herbei-t 
Spencer's  Philosophy."  From  the  essay  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  as  setting  forth  a  friendly  and  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  morality.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  completed  only  one  of  his 
projected  works  on  ethics,  namely,  the  "  Data  of  Ethics." 

*'  Conduct  is  good  when  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  life ; 
to  the  extent  that  it  fails  of  accomplishing  this  end  it  is  bad. 
But  here  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  by  reason  of 
the  entanglement  of  human  actions,  every  act  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  actor  himself,  upon  his  off- 
spring, and  upon  society  at  large.  Acts  which  are  good  so  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned,  may  be  bad  when  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  offspring,  or  of  society  at  large.  Hence,  in  a 
social  state,  an  act  is  moral  only  when  it  tends  simultaneously  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  actor  himself,  or  of  his  offspring,  and  of 
society  at  large.  In  their  summed- up  effects,  good  acts  are  pro- 
ductive of  more  pleasure  than  pain ;  and  ^  conversOy  bad  acts 
produce  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Perfect  goodness  cannot  give 
rise  to  any  pain  at  all ;  where  pain  figures  as  a  direct  result  of  an 
act,  that  act  is  pro  tanto  wrong.  No  course  of  action  is  absolutely 
right  which  causes  even  a  modicum  of  pain.  Perfect  goodness 
(that  is,  conduct  which  b  absolutely  right)  and  the  greatest 
happiness  are  terms  expressive  of  the  same  idea  from  different 
points  of  view.  Perfect  goodness  means  conduct  that  completely 
satisfies  the  separate  and  combined  requirements  of  individual  and 
social  well-being :  the  greatest  happiness  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  ideal  fitness  of  things.  To  secure  the  greatest 
possible  quantum  of  happiness  is  the  great  desideratum  of  life ; 
but,  since  perfect  goodness  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  greatest 
happiness,  a  perfectly  moral  life  is  the  only  means  by  which  this 
desirable  end  can  be  attained.  And  this  is  true,  despite  the  vari- 
able character  of  different  standards  of  happiness,  because  the 
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general  conditions  to  the  achievement  of  happiness  are  always  the 
same,  no  matter  how  much  the  special  conditions  may  vary. 
Hence,  while  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  it 
must  not  be  made  the  direct  object  of  pursuit.  Our  immediate 
aim  must  be  to  live  at  peace  with  our  fellow-beings ;  to  deal 
justly  with  them  all  in  our  transactions;  and,  finally,  to  render 
them  active  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  gratify  the  lawful  desires 
of  life." 

If  this  Spencerian  theory  were  true,  let  us  see  what  would 
follow.  If  to  make  my  conduct  good,  I  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  then  I  must  have  a  suiBciently  wide 
outlook  of  life  and  a  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  its 
requirements,  in  order  to  make  my  life  virtuous.  But  where 
is  the  man  amongst  the  most  cultivated  of  men  who  is  able 
to  do  this  thing  ?  Especially  as  by  reason  of  the  entangle- 
ment of  human  actions  those  who  hold  this  theory  perceive 
that  every  act  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  effect 
upon  the  actor  himself,  upon  his  offspring,  and  upon  society 
at  large.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  impossible  for  all  the 
intellect  in  all  the  world  to  formulate  even  a  very  simple 
system  of  ethics,  and  if  the  e.volution  theory  be  right,  the 
demand  which  the  Spencerian  theory  of  morals  makes  is 
correct.  Each  man  must  know  whether  any  act  tends  to 
satisfy  .all  the  needs  of  all  the  world,  or  else  he  cannot  tell 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  It  may  be  true  that  under  some 
happy  effects  good  acts  are  productive  of  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  but  where  is  the  intellect  amongst  men  who  can  sura  up 
the  effects  of  any  single  action  of  any  single  man?  It  may 
be  true  that  bad  acts  produce  more  pain  than  pleasure  in  the 
long  run.  Tliey  cei-tainly  do  not  always  in  this  present  life. 
(The  pleasures  of  sin  make  the  power  of  sin  over  human  lite.) 
It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  the  question  whether  in  this 
mortal  life  those  who  commit  sin  have  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure. How,  then,  are  we  to  know  of  any  act  that  it  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  act  on  this  theor}'^  ? 

It  might  or  might  i^ot  be  true  that  perfect  goodness  cannot 
give  rise  to  any  pain  at  all,  but  it  certainly  does  not  derive 
any  probability  from  known  facts  in  human  life.  Perhaps 
we  have  no  case  of  perfect  goodness  amongst  men.  If  we 
have,  no  one  yet  has  discovered  it,  or  if  anyone  has  discov- 
ered it,  he  has  not  yet  exhibited  it.  We  do  know  that  the 
"  goodness  "  with  which  we  are  acquainted  may  give  much 
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pain.  We  know  that  much  of  the  pain  that  exists  in  the 
world  is  the  product  of  goodness,  that  in  many  a  life  if  there 
were  none  of  the  sacrifices  of  goodness,  if  the  subject  were 
brutally  bad  or  obstinately  hard,  there  would  be  no  pain. 
The  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  is  world-wide 
and  a  world-known  thing.  The  goodness  of  heroism  and 
the  goodness  of  self-abnegation  have  brought  pain  from  the 
days  of  the  firstborn  man  down  to  this  day,  wherein  a 
brilliant  woman  has .  given  up  mating  with  a  noble  man  to 
pursue  a  magnificent  career  in  human  life  that  she  may 
remain  to  discharge  the  offices  of  love  which  she  believes 
have  been  bound  upon  her  by  duty  and  exclude  her  from  the 
offered  career. 

It  was  said  above  that  we  have  had  no  example  of  perfect 
goodness  in  the  world.  The  Christian  reader  may  object  to 
that,  and  say  we  have  one  man  who  has  existed  and  in  whom 
no  fault  could  be  found, —  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Well,  if  that 
be  granted,  his  case  overthrows  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Spencerian  theory,  for  he  was  "a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,"  and  he  died  under  the  torture  of 
exquisite  pain.  Every  sorrow  of  that  man's  life,  every  grief 
of  that  man's  heart,  every  agony  of  that  man's  body,  was 
brought  on  him  by  his  goodness.  If  he  had  been  merely  as 
non-principled,  we  will  not  say  unprincipled,  as  an  ordinary 
man  of  the  world,  he  might  easily  have  avoided  both  his 
Gethsemane  and  his  Golgotha. 

Another  question  arises.  Is  it  true  that  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  quantum  of  happiness,  is  the  greatest 
desideratum  of  life  ?  We  should  need  to  agree  upon  the 
woixi  happiness.  If  happiness  means  freedom  from  pain, 
physical  comfort,  and  the  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  our 
environment,  then  the  proposition  could  be  readily  denied. 
It  is  far  from  being  the  great  desideratum  of  life.  There 
may  be  something  very  much  more  desirable  than  all  these, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  for  that  something  else  all  these  things 
have  been  resigned  by  all  the  greatest,  and  all  the  best  men 
produced  by  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  be  told  that  while  the  greatest 
happiness  is  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  it  must  "  not  be  made 
the  direct  object  of  pursuit."  Why  not  ?  Then  we  are  told 
what  must  be  our  immediate  aim,  namely,  to  live  at  peace 
with  our  fellow  beings,  to  deal  justly  with  them  in  all  our 
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traDsactions,  and,  finally,  to  render  them  assistance  in  their 
efforts  to  gratify  the  lawful  desires  of  life. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed  how  I  am  to  live  at 
peace  with  my  fellow  beings ;  how  I  am  to  deal  justly  with 
them  and  what  are  the  lawful  desires  of  their  life.  These 
are  the  very  points  in  question  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  science 
of  ethics  lies  here. 

If  I  am  to  know  all  the  possible  effects  of  any  act  of  mine 
to  determine  whether  it  be  lawful,  I*  must  have  the  same 
knowledge  to  determine  whether  the  act  or  desire  of  my  fel- 
low man  be  lawful.  WTiere  am  I  to  find  all  this  ?  How  am 
I  to  find  all  this  ?  How  is  the  man  who  rises  up  early  and 
lies  down  late  and  sweats  all  day  to  make  his  bread, 
to  know  all  these  things  ?  It  is  supposed  that  the  ^volution 
theory  would  teach  us  that  as  society  progresses  by  a 
very  large  number  of  examinations  of  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  conducted  by  many  generations  we  should,  by  and  by, 
in  the  lapse  of  cycles,  come  to  learn  the  general  tendency  of 
particular  acts,  and  so  by  the  imprimatur  of  human  society  to 
declare  some  acts  right  and  others  wrong.  But  man  has  been 
too  short  a  time  on  earth  to  have  had  opportunity  for  a  safe 
conclusion. 

And  that  pushes  the  difficulty  only  a  little  further  back. 
How  did  this  sense  of  "  right "  and  "  wrong  "  first  come  into 
the  world  ?  How  did  it  begin  with  those  quadrupedal  ances- 
tors of  ours,  who  swung  themselves  by  their  long  tails  in  the 
original  arboreal  academies,  get  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  "  rightness  "  and  its  opposite  "  wrongness  " 
among  men  ?  It  must  have  had  a  beginning.  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  any  beginning  of  that  distinction  which  has  in  it- 
self formed  the  superbest  thought  that  is  entertained  by  the 
most  cultivated  intellects  in  this  advanced  period  of  human- 
ity ?     How  did  it  first  come  ? 

If  Mr.  Spencer  carries  forward  his  work,  we  shall  be 
interested  to  see  what  he  does  in  the  department  of  the 
Sanctions  of  Ethics.  There  may  be  some  Data  of  ethics  among 
the  phenomena  of  human  existence ;  there  may  be  enough  of 
them  to  make  something  of  a  system ;  but  suppose  the  most 
perfect  system  could  be  formulated,  the  question  readily 
arises  why  should  I  do  such  and  such  a  thing.  Suppose  the 
answer  be  because  it  is  right,  I  might  then  reply.  Why  should 
I  do  right  ?     The   response  is.  Because  it  conforms  to  the 
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requirements  of  life.  But,  who  knows  what  are  the  require- 
ments of  life  ?  And,  what  right  has  life  to  make  any 
requirements  of  me  ?  Suppose  I  should  not  choose  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  life,  even  when  known,  what 
then?  Why  should  I  be  called  bad,  as  the  .Spencerian 
theory  does  call  me  ?  Suppose  I  am  told  that  in  the  long 
run  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  pain  to  conform  to 
what  other  people,  or  even  I,  myself,  regard  as  the  require- 
ments of  life  ?  Suppose,  then,  I  take  the  ground  that  I  do 
not  want  the  pleasure  of  the  long  run,  that,  for  the  pleasure 
which  I  can  have  in  a  certain  course  for  five  years,  I  prefer 
to  be  a  consumptive  or  rheumatic  for  fifteen  years,  who  has 
a  right  to  say  I  am  "  bad  "  or  "  good  "  for  that?  Srfppose  I 
am  taught  that  a  virtuous  act  is  one  that  promotes  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  who  shall  denounce  me 
if  I  say  I  do  not  care  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  good ; 
in  the  next  place  I  would  rather  they  would  not  have  so 
much  pleasure ;  and,  what  claim  have  the  greatest  number 
upon  me  ? 

The  greatest  number  I  believe  whom  I  can  effect  will  live 
on  this  planet  after  I  am  dead.  It  is  not  a  mere  joke,  but  it, 
is  a  serious  philosophical  question, —  What  has  posterity  ever 
done  for  me  that  I  should  warp  my  life  away,  from  my 
preference  for  posterity? 

Why  should  a  man  do  right?  That  is  a  serious  question. 
It  is  that  question  which  makes  it  imperative  that  I  find  out 
the  sanction  which  is  behind  the  data.  In  the  most  serious 
and  candid  thought  has  not  this  question  arisen  in  every  fair 
mind  ?  Could  men  possibly  find  out  what  is  right  udless  it 
be  revealed  to  them  by  an  infinite  mind?  Would ^an  infinite 
ijiind  reveal  to  mankind  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
unless  that  infinite  mind  had  an  interest  in  men  avoiding 
wrong  and  doing  right?  If  he  have  such  interest,  is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  will  protect  his  interests,  provided 
he  can  do  so  ?  Does  not  the  admission  of  the  existence  of 
the  ethical  quality  in  human  actions  necessitate  the  existence 
of  a  Being  capable  of  knowing  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
infinite  and  capable  of  protecting  His  own  moral  interests  ? 
And  does  not  this  involve  the  antecedent  probably  of  a 
revelation  from  Himself  to  humanity  ?  Several  things  seem 
to  follow :  — 
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Evolution  being  atheistic  (mark,  not  antetheistic)  having 
no  use  for  a  God,  believing  that  matter  as  matter  has  in 
itself  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  existence,  and  that 
nothing  is  which  matter  itself  has  not  put  forth,  that  the 
universe  is  a  system  of  matter  hy  matter /or  matter,  may  per- 
ceive some  things  that  look  like  data  of  ethics  but  must  not 
ask  itself  to  be  received,  until  it  establish  some  sanction  of 
ethics.  The  development  theory  does  not  carry  that  load. 
It  accepts  everything  that  science  has  established  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  universe.  It  accepts  everything  of 
science  which  evolution  accepts,  but  it  teaches  that  all  this 
progress  has  been  made  on  what  was  originally  created  for 
development  by  an  infinite  Being  and  has  been  brought  along 
the  line  of  development  by  the  constant  supervision  and 
exertion  of  the  original  Creator. 

The  development  theory,  therefore,  is  more  scientific  than 
the  evolution,  because  it  accounts  more  scientifically  to  the 
human  mind  for  the  greater  number  of  phenomena.  It  does 
not  leave  the  mind  to  grasp  its  way  through  millions  of 
years  striving  to  find  out  whether  any  action  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  whether  right  be  better  than  wrong  or  wrong 
better  than  right,  but  it  permits  the  possibility  of  supposing" 
that  the  infinite  mind  might  communicate  its  will  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  human  'action  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
human  existence. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  fundamental  ethical  idea 
that  the  diflference  between  right  and  wrong,  "  ought "  and 
"  ought  not,"  is  no  natural  or  scientific  portion  of  evolution 
whatever,  but  is  taken  bodily  from  the  other  theory  and 
foisted  on  to  evolution,  which  does  not  afford  a  hasp  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  hold  so  long  and  heavy  a  chain. 

If  there  be  a  God,  probably  He  knows  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  possibly  He  knows  the  "why"  of  the 
difference.  No  one  else  can.  If  He  fail  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  the  human  mind,  then  that  far  humanity  is  free 
from  responsibility.  Our  knowledge  of  this  whole  subject 
must  depencl  upon  some  such  revelation.  What  God  teaches 
man  to  be  wrong  is  wrong  and  what  God  teaches  man  to  be 
right  must  be  right.  If  there  be  any  other  kind  of  act,  it  is 
indifferent.  Every  act  that  has  an  ethical  quality  involves 
responsibility.  Responsibility  means  the  being  obliged  to 
answer  to  one  who  has  a  right  to  demand.     If  there  be  no 
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one  in  the  universe  who  has  a  right  to  demand  of  me  why  I 
do  so  and  so,  then,  in  the  sense  of  any  responsibility,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  I  do  so  and  so.  Of  irresponsible  beings 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  any  of  their  actions  are  either  right 
or  wrong. 

Evolution  being  simply  on  trial,  it  cannot  be  accepted  in 
the  department  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  writing  until  it 
establish  the  Sanction  of  Ethics. 
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BY   PROF.   J.   R.   BUCHANAN. 


The  Land  and  The  People.  Part  I.* 

The  paramount  questions  of  the  present  day  concern  the 
relation  of  man  to  man.  That  relation  has  heretofore  been 
one  of  a  constant  collision  with  a  crushing  of  happiness  and 
life.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  such  collision  or  antagonism 
is  not  a  necessary  or  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  Nature, 
and  that  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  will  put  an  end  to  this  collision  of  interest  and  of 
feeling  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  miseries  of  human  life. 
The  possibility  of  doing  this,  is  the  great  question  of  the  age. 
It  is  the  question,  whether  life  shall  always  be  a  great  battle- 
field, where  the  conquerors  shall  wield  an  almost  unlimited 
power,  and  the  victims  shall  experience,  through  life,  every 
possible  accumulation  of  sufferings  and  wrongs,  up  to  death 
itself ;  whether,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  enjoyment, 
the   feebler  class  shall  be  gradually  deprived  of  all   the 

*Thi8  essay,  published  in  the  summer  of  1847  in  the  Herald  of  Truth, 
Cincinnati,  was  probably  a  premature  announcement  of  doctrine  for  which 
the  pubLic  mind  had  not  been  prepared,  and  produced  no  effective  response. 
Countless  thousands  of  millions  would  nave  been  saved  to  the  republic,  had 
the  American  people  then  been  prepared  to  know  and  assert  their  rii;hts 
before  their  heritage  was  squandered  in  the  mad  riot  of  land  grabbing. 
But  it  is  "  never  too  late  to  mend."  After  all  the  horses  are  stolen,  better 
stables  may  be  built.  After  health  is  lost  physiology  and  hygiene  may  be 
studied.  There  is  a  method  of  restoration  after  any  calamity,  and  that 
safe  method  I  have  indicated.  The  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Hbkrt 
GsoRaE  for  arousing  its  torpid  conscience  on  this  subject.  I  would  gladly 
have  engaged  in  the  propagandist  labor  in  1847,but  for  the  fact  that  I  haa  then 
been  for  twelve  vears  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  erect  a  true  philosophy  on  the 
basjls  of  a  new  science,  and  was  also  intensely  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  super- 
sede the  Papal  despotism  of  collegiate  authority  in  the  medical  profession  by 
the  Protestant  freedom  of  private  judgment,  expressed  by  the  word  Eclectic 
—  a  movement  successful  from  the  start,  and  now  capable  of  sustaining 
itself  with  its  seven  colleges.  Parallel  to  the  work  in  philosophy  is  the  work 
in  reform.  The  right  of  woman  to  absolute  freedom,  and  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  its  land  are  initial  reforms  —  following  which  is  another  equally 
radical  and  indutpensabie  reform,  which  I  propose  to  present  as  a  new  and 
BEVOLUTioNART  MEASURE,  at  the  close  of  the  essay  on  the  land  question, 
hoping  that  it  may  receive  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  Mr.  George  and  of  many 
others  who  are  ready  to  level  with  the  ground  the  ancient  tbkflb  of  wob,  in 
which  mankind  have  so  long  suffered. 
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pleasures  of  life,  and  means  of  self-improvement,  and  shall 
be  continually  held  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  even  the 
necessaries  of  life  itself,  while  a  more  favored  class,  by  means 
of  fortune,  accident,  or  energy,  not  only  escapes  these  evils, 
but  wastes,  in  a  profligate  manner,  the  very  means  which  are 
sufiScient  for  the  supply  of  all.  It  is  a  question,  whether 
the  fates  of  men  shall  be  so  unjust  and  unequal  as  to  present 
us  one  class  with  a  hereditary  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  power,  and  another  class  with  no  hereditary  right  but 
that  of  toil  and  want,  degeneracy  and  death. 

This  question  turns  upon  the  law  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  distribution  of  the  goods  of  life  by  the  selfish 
system  —  the  system  of  competition  and  antagonism  —  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  unequal  and  unjust. 

It  necessarily  divides  mankind  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  the  powerful  and  oppressed  —  the  rich,  who  are  growing 
richer ;  and  the  poor,  who  are  growing  poorer  —  the  higher 
classes,  who  enjoy  in  perfection,  the  rights  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  ;  and  the  lower  classes,  with 
whom  these  rights  are  little  more  than  nominal,  whose 
**  pursuit  of  Jiappiness  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  toilsome 
pursuit  of  bread,  whose  liberty  is  little  more  than  the  privi- 
lege of  employing  eight  or  ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in 
sleep,  eating,  and  relaxation  from  labor,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  privilege  of  employing  one  or  two  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  at  their  discretion;  and  whose  right  to  life  does  not 
include  any  right  to  the  means  of  life,  and  therefore  is,  in 
reality,  nugatory.  What  right  to  life  has  the  poor  operative, 
whose  daily  bread  has  no  security?  who  may,  at  any  moment, 
be  deprived  of  it  by  the  caprice  of  an  employer,  or  by  the 
fluctuations  of  commerce  ? 

The  selfish  system  of  society  tends,  therefore,  continually 
to  the  destruction  of  human  rights  and  human  happiness ;  it 
is  a  world-wide  maelstrom  in  which  justice  and  democracy 
are  continually  wrecked,  and  disappear,  however  their  pale 
phantoms  may  hover  over  the  spot  of  their  destruction.  The 
construction  of  some  other  system  of  society  than  this,  is  the 
problem  of  the  age.  We  need  some  system  compatible  with 
justice  —  some  system  which  will  not  sacrifice  the  substance 
of  republicanism,  while  preserving  its  forms  ;  which  will  not 
involve,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  sacrifice  of  those 
who  labor,  and  the  isolation  of  all  classes  from  each  other. 
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But  the  re-organization  of  society  requires  not  only  a  new 
method  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  labor  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  justice  and  with  the  good  of  all;  it  must 
comprehend  another  fundamental  measure.  There  are  im- 
mense interests  involved  in  things  which  are  not  the  product 
of  human  labor.  The  air,  the  sunshine,  the  water,  and  the 
earth,  which  man  receives  direct  from  God,  and  which  are 
not  the  products  of  his  own  exertions,  must  be  considered  in 
any  scheme  of  society ;  for  they  are  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  and  their  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures. 

The  lighter  of  these  elements  cannot  be  bound  up  and 
controlled  by  man.  Sunshine  distributes  itself,  by  its  own 
law  of  radiation,  without  respect  to  human  enactments ;  air, 
too,  goes  alike  freely  to  all ;  and  water  flows  too  abundantly 
to  be  the  subject  of  any  grievous  monopoly ;  but  land,  which 
is  not  furnished  in  the  boundless  profusion  of  light,  air,  and 
water,  and  which  is  easily  circumscribed  and  held  in  posses- 
sion —  land  is  distributed,  not  as  God  distributes  the  sunlight 
and  the  breeze,  but  by  the  avaricious  passions  of  man,  by  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  government,  and  by  the  resistless  power 
of  brute  force. 

That  it  should  have  been  so  distributed,  is  prima  fade 
evidence  that  our  land  system  is  unjust.  This  great  gift  of 
the  Creator, —  the  earth,  and  all  its  treasures,  present  and 
prospective, —  should  be  received  and  managed  by  man,  in  a 
spirit  far  different  from  aught  that  we  have  seen.  It  should 
be  received,  not  as  a  herd  of  hungry  swine  receive  their  daily 
supply  of  food,  rushing  pell-mell  against  each  other,  to  get 
the  largest  possible  share;  but  as  an  organized  assembly  of 
wise  men  would  receive  a  great  and  inestimable  fund  of 
wealth  confided  to  their  charge  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
It  should  be  received,  not  with  brutishness,  but  with  manli- 
ness ;  not  with  a  fierce  and  hungry  avarice,  but  with  a  calm, 
profound  thought,  disinterested  impartiality,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  nation  should  deliberate  earnestly  and 
long  upon  the  question,  to  ascertain  what  justice  demands, 
and  how  the  universal  prosperity  may  be  the  best  promoted 
in  the  distribution  of  its  land. 

At  this  point  we  are  met  by  the  conservative,  who  replies 
that  the  land  is  already  justly  distributed  ;  tliat  it  is  rightly 
owned  in  fee  simple,  by  those  who  have  paid  for  it,  and  who 
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have,  therefore,  an  unquestionable  title ;  that  land  must  be 
Dwned,  in  this  manner,  by  individuals,  to  secure  the  proper 
reward  of  industry,  and  encourage  its  cultivation  or  improve- 
ment ;  that  any  other  system  than  this  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable, and  unsuited  to  the  well-known  laws  of  human  nature  ; 
that  the  system  of  individual  proprietorship  has  been  carried 
out  with  strict  justice  in  our  country ;  and  that  great  ine- 
qualities of  possession  are  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and 
proper  consequences  of  the  freedom  of  purchase  and  sale, 
and  the  various  degrees  of  energy,  judgment,  and  economy 
among  men ;  in  short,  that  our  whole  land  system  is  based 
upon  the  laws  of  Nature,  upon  necessity,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  justice  between  man  and  man.  Moreover,  he 
affirms  that  any  discussion  of  this  question,  or  assault  upon 
the  existing  system,  is  agrarian  and  dangerous  in  ite  t«n- 
dency ;  that  it  teaches  man  to  disregard  the  sacred  rights  of 
property,  and  encourages  the  spirit  of  turbulence  and  robbery. 

There  is  no  little  plausibility  in  these  suggestions  of  the 
conservative,  and  there  are  many  conscientious  men  who  will 
feel  their  force,  and,  regarding  them  as  conclusive,  will  turn 
aside  with  scorn  from  the  great  land  question,  as  a  hobby  of 
corrupt  politicians  and  brawling  demagogues. 

But  far  different  will  it  appear  to  those  who  examine  this 
matter  thoroughly  and  fearlessly ;  to  those  who  examine  the 
land  system  to  ascertain  its  justice  —  not  merely  legal  justice, 
but  true,  absolute  justice,  in  the  fullest  sense.  Far  differ- 
ently will  it  appear  to  those  who  examine  our  land  system 
as  philanthropists,  and  inquire  whether  it  is  the  one  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  and  insure  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

It  matters  but  little  whether  we  take  up  this  matter  as  a 
question  of  justice,  or  as  a  question  of  social  happiness. 
There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  two  methods  of  consid- 
eration; for  universal  justice  involves  necessarily  a  due 
regard  to  universal  happiness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
highest  schemes  of  philanthropy  necessarily  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice,  as  the  warm,  living  body  embraces 
and  contains  its  solid  skeleton  as  the  basis  of  its  structure. 
We  propose  to  discuss  this  subject  by  laying  down  certain 
fundamental  propositions,  which  are  either  self-evident  or 
easily  demonstrable,  and  tracing  the  legitimate  deductions 
from  these  premises. 
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1.  The  earth  is  an  original  gift  of  God  to  man,  and,  as 
8uch«  belongs,  of  right,  to  the  human  race  in  general,  and 
not  to  the  individuals  of  the  race,  separately. 

2.  The  exclusive  proprietorship,  in  fee  simple,  of  any 
given  amount  of  land,  by  an  individual,  is  an  infraction  of 
the  common  rights  of  the  race,  unless  a  general  consent  has 
been  given  by  the  community  to  this  monopoly. 

3.  The  rights  of  individual  proprietorship  are  ponse- 
quently  factitious  or  conventional,  and  based,  in  reality,  not 
upon  government  edict  or  immemorial  usage,  but  upon  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Practically,  we  might  recognize  a  modification  of  this 
principle,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  race  by 
geographical  barriers,  difference  of  language,  etc.,  which 
render  it  expedient  to  consider  each  nation  as  the  lord  of  its 
own  soil.  Yet  the  proposition  we  have  laid  down  must  be 
considered  the  paramount  principle,  to  which  the  other  must 
give  waywhenever practicable. 

4.  Antecedent  generations  have  not  an  unlimited  power 
to  prescribe  the  legislation  of  posterity.  Each  generation, 
therefore,  has  the  right,  in  itself,  to  establish  its  own  conven- 
tionalities, and  re-create  those  institutions  which  depend  upon 
its  own  consent  for  their  legitimate  existence. 

The  first  proposition  is  one  of  those  self-evident  truths 
which  scarcely  need  to  be  enforced  by  illustration,  and  yet 
how  entirely  does  it  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  in  human 
legislation.  The  object  of  government  seems  to  have  been, 
in  almost  all  cases,  to  abrogate  or  supersede  this  original 
right  by  a  multitude  of  private  monopolies,  and  so  effectually 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  its  existence,  that  mankind  should 
forget  their  great  primitive  right  to  the  soil,  and  become  so 
habituated  to  monopoly,  as  to  consider  any  reference  to  their 
fundamental  original  right,  an  idle  and  profligate  speculation. 

Yet  this  is  a  great  truth,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
practical  bearing ;  for  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  socie^,  law, 
and  government.  It  is  a  truth  upon  which  we  must  act. 
Its  tendency  is  eminently  benevolent  and  just,  and  whenever 
men  shall  be  ready  to  base  their  social  institutions  upon  this 
great  fundamental  truth,  there  will  be  the  grandest  and  most 
beneficent  revolution  in  government  and  society  which  has 
ever  yet  taken  place.  We  propose  to  elucidate  this  assertion 
by  taking  our  fundamental  proposition,  tracing  its  necessary 
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consequences,  showing  how  we  are  bound,  in  justice,  to 
embody  this  principle,  and  what  would  be  the  glorious  prac- 
tical effects  of  thus  going  back  to  first  principles,  and  render- 
ing our  governmental  action  just  and  true. 

If  the  principle  be  true,  we  are  bound  to  act  upon  it.  If 
it  be  true,  obedience  to  this  truth  must  be  beneficial  to  man. 
With  a  clear  and  undimmed  perception  of  its  truth,  we  can- 
not hesitate  about  adopting  it  as  the  'basis  of  action.  But, 
crushed  and  buried  as  this  principle  is,  beneath  the  false  and 
artificial  institutions  of  society,  millions  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened portion  of  the  human  race  pass  through  life,  suffering 
intensely  from  the  effects  of  the  present  organization  of 
society,  without  ever  once  suspecting  the  existence  of  their 
great  fundamental  and  violated  right. 

Well  do  we  remember  when  and  where  this  great  truth 
first  became  manifest  to  our  own  mind.  Some  twelve  or 
thirteen  summers  had  brought  our  youthful  mind  to  that 
stage  of  progress  in  which  decisive  opinions  were  to  be 
formed  on  the  great  questions  of  philosophy  and  morals. 
The  justice  and  policy  of  our  land  system  We  had  not  scruti- 
nized, or  doubted;  we  had  heard  no  syllable  whispered 
against  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  arrangements  in  which  all 
men  seemed  to  acquiesce ;  but,  in  the  couree  of  our  desultory 
reading,  poring  over  the  daily  packages  of  newspapers  to 
which  we  had  access,  we  met  with  a  paragraph  in  Poulson's 
Daily  Advertiser  (an  old  Philadelphia  newspaper),  which  at 
once  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  mind.  A  corre- 
spondent of  that  paper  — apparently  an  Englishman  —  under- 
took to  justify  the  English  system  of  tithes,  and,  in  a 
paragraph  of  thirty  or  forty  lines,  presented  an  apparently 
unanswerable  statement.  Regarding  established  churches, 
with  their  tithes,  as  among  the  most  hideous  features  of 
European  tyranny,  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the 
argument,  which  seemed  to  justify  this  clerical  tax.  It  was 
argued,  that  the  clerical  right  to  tithes  was  just  as  valid  as 
the  rights  of  any  fee  simple  proprietor  in  the  kingdom ;  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of  rent,  not 
distinguishable,  in  principle,  from  the  ordinary  rents  of 
landlords.  If,  for  example,  ten  persons  had  been  originally 
joint  proprietors  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  entitled,  in 
common,  to  its  entire  rental,  they  might  either  receive  their 
rent  in  partnership,  or  divide  the  tract,  and  each  receive  the 
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rents  of  100  acres ;  or,  if  any  one  of  the  parly  wished  to 
enjoy  his  separate  interest,  without  the  trouble  of  exclusive 
possession  or  ownership  of  one  tract,  he  might  retain  a  claim 
to  one  tenth  of  the  rent  of  each  of  the  tracts ;  which  claim 
would  be  as  valid  and  just  as  would  be  his  fee  simple  claim  to 
the  full  enjojrment  and  possession  of  100  acres.  In  like 
manner,  a  great  lord,  in  disposing  of  his  estates,  might  think 
proper  to  give  land  in  fee  simple  to  those  who  would  wish  to 
own  and  possess  it ;  but  to  bestow  merely  a  portion  of  its 
usufruct  or  rental  on  others,  who  desired  merely  a  certain 
income.  He  might  thus  leave  his  estates  in  possession  of 
some  one  who  could  maintain  their  dignity  undivided,  and 
give  to  his  clerical  relatives  or  friends  a  greater  interest,  as 
above  illustrated.  If,  for  example,  he  wished  to  give  a 
clergyman  or  church  one-twentieth  of  his  landed  estate,  in 
the  form  of  a  salary,  he  might,  instead  of  conveying  any 
specific  tract  of  land,  charge  the  whole  of  his  land  with  the 
payment  of  one-twentieth  of  its  rental  to  the  object  of  his 
bequest.  Thus  by  private  agreement,  by  bequests,  and  by 
governmental  appropriations,  the  church  might  become, 
although  not  an  extensive  landholder,  a  participant  in  all 
the  land  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  who  is  competent  to  convey  the  land,  with  its 
whole  rental,  is  also  competent  to  convey  any  portion  of  that 
rental,  without  conveying  the  title-  Thus  might  the  church 
become  a  quasi  proprietor  or  partial  landlord,  and  collect  its 
tithes,  or  any  other  species  of  charges,  with  as  unquestion- 
able a  right  as  any  landlord  of  the  kingdom  can  possibly  have 
to  his  land  and  its  rents. 

Convinced  by  this  argument  that  the  ecclesiastical  taxes, 
which  were  so  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  Americans,  were,  in 
all  probability,  as  well  founded  in  justice  as  any  of  the  rights 
of  landed  proprietors,  and  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together,  we  at  once  inquired  whether  the  whole  system  of 
tithes,  rents,  and  land  titles  was  or  was  not  founded  in 
justice;  whether  it  could  be  time  that  any  body  of  men, 
whether  clergy  or  landholders,  were  entitled  to  live  in 
splendor, —  they  and  their  successors  forever, —  upon  the  toil 
of  the  less  favored  classes. 

We  could  not  realize,  in  our  crude  conceptions  of  justice, 
any  authority  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  order  of 
hereditary  nobility, — a  class  of  men  privileged  to  live  by  a 
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heavy  tax  upon  the  remainder  of  society.  We  could  not 
recognize,  in  any  lord,  king,  or  government,  the  right  of  thus 
establishing  hereditary  distinctions  among  men,  to  last  for- 
ever, and  thus  control  the  organization  of  society,  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  by  the  edicts  of  the  dominant  powers  of  an 
early  and  less  enlightened  period. 

Yet  such  are  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  present 
system  of  land-ownership.  Establish  the  unlimited  control 
of  individuals  over  land,  and  you  necessarily  have  large 
bodies  of  land  consecrated  to  private  ownership,  and  yielding 
in  perpetuity  vast  incomes  to  the  proprietors.  In  other 
words,  you  have  an  aristocratic  class  supported  by  the  most 
burdensome  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  remainder  of  the 
community.  The  owner  of  the  land,  and  his  successors, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  a  return  for 
his  wealth  ;  he  simply  monopolizes  a  certain  portion  of  the 
heritage  of  man,  and  for  this  the  human  race  becomes  tribu- 
tary to  him.  Whatever  the  formalities  by  which  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  legalized,  we  cannot  feel  that  this  is  just.* 

To  render  the  case  more  apparent,  suppose  that  some  few 
hundred  proprietors  had  been  sufficiently  wealthy  and  ener- 
getic to  monopolize  the  soil  of  North  America.  Suppose 
that,  under  grants  from  the  English  crown,  or  from  the  French 
and  Spanish,  they  had  become  legal  proprietors,  and  sagaciously 
held  fast  to  the  soil,  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  income  it  was 
destined  to  yield.  Suppose  that  these  few  hundred  proprie- 
tors had  remained  in  London,  exercised  their  ownership,  and 
refused  to  sell  their  title  to  any  portion.  Could  this  arrange- 
ment have  been  maintained  ?  Would  it  have  been  submitted 
to? 

Would  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  American  continent 
have  submitted  to  the  vassalage  of  this  condition?  These 
landlords  would  have  been  to  America  a  more  important  and 
more  absolute  power,  in  reality,  than  any  of  mere  govern- 
mental functions.  The  dependence  of  a  nation  of  tenantry 
upon  their  landlords,  is  more  abject  than  that  of  any  col- 
ony upon  its  parent  country.  Were  the  present  land  sys- 
tem thus  set  forth  in  its  naked  deformity,  it  could  not  exist ; 

*The  landlord's  tax  is  paid  bj  aU  classes  of  society;  it  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  population  who  need  food.  The  increased  price  of 
food  goes  not  to  the  tenant  or  laborer,  but  to  the  landlord  alone.  Bent  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community. 
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it  would  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own  hideousness.  The  ab- 
surdity is  too  glaring :  place  the  landlords  in  one  country, 
and  the  tenantry  in  another,  and  announce,  as  the  perpetual 
law  of  social  order,  that  the  citizens  of  one  country  shall  pay, 
from  their  own  hard  earnings,  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thous- 
and millions  to  the  citizens  of  another,  thus  maintaining 
them  forever  in  idle  and  profligate  splendor;  make  this  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  society,  and  with  no 
other  reason  whatever  for  its  existence,  than  some  arbitrary 
theory  about  title  to  the  soil  —  a  theory  as  false  as  it  is  per- 
nicious— and  the  common  sense  of  the  world  would  sweep 
away  the  false  and  barbarous  system,  as  soon  as  its  operation 
was  seen.  The  land  system  owes  its  tolerated  existence  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  seen  and  understood;  that  it  is  so 
commingled  with  all  the  arrangements  of  society,  as  to  ren- 
der it  difiicult  to  disentangle  the  complicated  web.  But  if 
it  is  wrong  and  hideous  in  its  nakedness,  when  set  forth  by 
itself,  it  must  still  be  wrong  and  injurious,  however  it  may 
be  disguised  and  commingled  with  other  affairs. 

If  it  is  horrible  to  see  a  class  like  the  Irish  absentee  land- 
lords, drawing  from  that  unfortunate  nation  immense  in- 
comes, extracted  from  the  sweat  and  blood  of  millions;  if 
it  is  horrible  to  see  a  nation,  producing  within  itself  an  ample 
support  by  toilsome  industry,  perishing  beneath  the  ravenous 
mouths  of  legal  vampires ;  if  it  is  horrible  to  see  two  mil- 
lions perishing  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
the  food  which  they  have  produced  is  legally  snatched  from 
their  mouths  to  swell  the  wealth  of  an  idle,  useless,  and 
unfeeling  class, —  who,  that  looks  upon  society  in  its  true 
light,  can  see,  with  any  complacency,  this  horrible  machinery 
of  death  fastened  upon  the  vitals  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
republic,  in  which  the  hopes  of  good  men  have  centred,  as 
the  chosen  home  of  liberty  and  justice  for  the  oppressed  ? 

In  vain  shall  the  "  Exile  of  Erin  "  seek  for  "  a  mansion  of 
peace  "  beneath  the  folds  of  the  "  star-spangled  banner " ; 
in  vain  shall  he  fly  from  the  death  and  ruin  which  fill  his 
native  land,  if,  wherever  he  flies,  he  finds  the  same  vast  web 
of  power  and  tyranny,  embracing  in  its  meshes  the  people 
of  every  land.  His  escape  is  but  temporary;  he  but  flies 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  and  looser  meshes  of  the  net. 
The  same  threads  here  surround  and  limit  his  movements ; 
from  year  to  year  the  cords  are  growing  stronger,  and  the 
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meshes  are  growing  smaller,  and  the  multitudes  of  men,  like 
swarms  of  insects,  are  placing  themselves  within  the  close* 
and  crushing  imprisonment  of  this  web  of  feudal  law.  The 
evil  day  may  be  postponed,  by  emigration  to  America ;  they 
may  be  here  but  slightly  bruised  and  cramped  at  first,  but 
the  day  of  crushing  and  death,  when  the  blood  of  millions 
shall  flow  freely,  is  but  postponed  a  few  generations. 

We  do  not  utter  these  fearful  predictions  from  a  gloomy 
or  an  angry  impulse.  Far  from  it.  We  must  confess  that 
we  belong  to  the  hopeful  class  of  optimists.  Ay,  we  are 
Utopians,  we  belong  to  the  very  visionary  class  who  believe 
that  the  future  must  be  better  than  the  past,  and  that  truth 
and  justice  must  ultimately  triumph.  But  if  we  see  a 
brighter  sunlight  far  ahead  on  the  journey  of  humanity,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  unconscious  of  the  blackness 
of  the  thunder  cloud  which  overhangs  and  terribly  darkens 
the  landscape.  The  race  of  man  is  morally  and  socially, 
as  well  as  physically,  diseased.  If  we  believe  in  the  recov- 
ery and  future  health  of  the  patient,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  insensible  to  his  corroding  ulcers,  and  fearful 
chronic  derangements  of  his  vital  organs.  We  do  believe  in 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  of  humanity ;  for  we  believe  that 
in  the  most  interior  life  there  is  health.  Regeneration  has 
commenced  in  the  interior  of  the  soul.  The  spirit  of  America 
and  Europe  is  undergoing  regeneration,  and  will  regenerate 
the  grosser  body  of  society.  In  the  mind  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  there  is  a  soul-centre,  in  which  truth,  purity,  and  genuine 
life  exist.  From  this  centre  the  mentality  of  the  race  is 
regenerating,  and,  as  it  regenerates,  the  body  is  regenerated 
by  its  diffusive  power.  The  putrescent  accumulations, 
caused  by  the  moral  poison  and  malaria  of  past  ages,  will  be 
excreted  from  the  body  of  society,  and  a  beautiful  rejuvenated 
humanity  shall  rise  before  us. 

Of  all  the  acrid  poisons  that  shall  be  thus  expelled  from 
the  constitution,  the  most  potent,  permanent,  metallic  poison, 
is  the  land  law.  This  law,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  is  a  relic 
of  despotism ;  it  perpetuates  an  ingenious  system  of  serfdom, 
not  less  pernicious  than  the  villeinage  of  the  feudal  ages.  If 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  any  plan  by  which  the  present 
land  system  can  be  made  compatible  with  the  principles  of 
democracy,  by  which  it  can  be  nmde  to  result  in  anything 
else  than  the  establishment  of  corrupt  arrogant  wealth  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  pauper-like  degradation  on  the  other,  we  may 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  inevitably  a  social  poison  ;  but 
until  that  has  been  done,  we  shall  assume  that  it  is  a  terrific 
poison,  and  that  the  great  duty  of  the  political  physician  is  to 
eliminate  it  entirely  from  the  social  system?  How,  then,  shall 
we  accomplish  the  abolition  of  the  land  system.  Let  it  be 
abolished  by  justice  —  not  merely  by  simple  destruction,  but 
by  the  substitution  of  the  right  for  the  wrong ;  by  construc- 
tive, and  not  by  destructive  philanthropy.  Is  it  impossible 
to  be  just?  Is  it  impossible  to  base  our  institutions  upon  the 
principles  of  abstract  right?  Is  obedience  to  justice  bene- 
ficial or  injurious  to  a  nation  ? 

Believing  that  duty  and  happiness  are  associated,  that 
not  only  individuals,  but  nations,  are  capable  of  attaining 
their  highest  destiny  only  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  justice 
and  true  religion,  we  have  no  disposition  to  shrink,  or  even 
hesitate  in  the  pursuit  of  our  national  duty.  The  national 
duty  is  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  land  system,  and  the 
creation,  in  its  stead,  of  a  system  compatible  with  justice  and 
philanthropy. 

Justice  affirms  that  all  men  are  bom  free,  and  equally 
entitled  to  the  favors  which  heaven  has  extended  to  man ; 
that  all  men  are  joint  tenants  of  the  globe,  with  but  one 
landlord,  "  who  is  in  heaven,"  to  whom  we  owe,  at  least,  as 
heavy  a  rental  as  ever  a  terrestrial  landlord  has  exacted. 
We  owe  to  Him  tlie  rental,  not  only  of  the  soil,  but  of  the 
running  water,  the  sunshine,  and  the  breeze,  and  of  the 
mortal  frames  in  which  we  are  now  dwelling.  To  Him 
are  we  bound  to  consecrate  all  the  usufruct  of  the  earth, 
beyond  the  necessities  of  a  proper  existence.  We  are 
bound  to  see  that  the  fulness  of  the  earth's  productions  shall 
not  be  diverted  from  the  service  of  their  legitimate  pro- 
prietor, to  be  employed  in  supporting  the  selfishness,  the 
profligate  waste,  the  idle  luxury,  and  the  arrogant  pomp 
which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  machinery  of  death 
in  civilized  society.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  permit  this 
diversion,  are  we  guilty,  whether  we  divert  these  means  of 
good  to  our  own  selfish  aims,  or  tolerate  their  appropriation, 
by  others,  for  unholy  purposes.  The  means  for  human 
happiness  and  regeneration  —  the  means  of  rendering  earth 
a  paradise  —  have  been  given  to  man  in  ample  abundance. 
The  fertile  earth  returns,  for  his  toil,  twice  tiie  amount  that 
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is  necessary  for  his  subsistence.  Let  him  not,  then,  complain 
of  his  destiny.  Amply  has  he  been  furnished  with  the 
means  of  elevation  to  the  highest  sphere  of  felicity  in  which 
material  life  can  flourish.  The  means  are  in  his  hands ;  it 
needs  but  his  will  to  use  them. 

But  ah,  how  vainly  has  this  benevolence  been  lavished 
upon  us !  How  blind  have  we  been  to  our  own  interests  ! 
Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  we  have  constructed  a  system  of 
society  and  law  ingeniously  contrived  to  violate  forever  each 
duty  that  we  owe  to  Grod  and  man.  We  have  contrived  that 
the  vast  surplus  of  wealth  beyond  the  support  of  the  human 
race,  shall  be  employed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  not 
for  the  fulfilment  of  any  duty,  not  even  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  want  and  suffering  which  our  shocking  injustice  allows 
to  exist;  but  shall  go  to  add  to  the  mass  of  evil ;  shall  go  to 
build  up  distinctions  and  wide  separations  in  society ;  shall  go 
to  foster  idleness,  selfishness,  avarice,  sensuality,  profligacy, 
vanity,  arrogance  and  despotism.  How  long,  oh  fellow- 
countrymen,  shall  this  be  permitted?  How  long,  fellow- 
laborers,  will  you  bow  down  a  willing  neck  to  this  galling 
yoke  which  civilized  society  has  provided  for  you  and 
your  posterity  forever  ?  How  long  shall  we  surrender  an 
unquestionable  right  which  we  liave  both  the  right  to  assert 
and  the  might  to  maintain,  and  submit  to  be  repaid  by  the 
scorn  of  the  opulent  and  the  neglect  of  our  rulers  ?  How 
long  shall  we  continue  to  jrield  our  birthright  for  the  miser- 
able mess  of  pottage  which  civilization  has  given  us  ?  How 
long  shall  we  surrender  silently  our  great  estate,  and  see  our 
children  kept  down  forever,  for  want  of  the  opportunities  and 
education  to  which  we  and  they  are  entitled?  How  long 
shall  the  honest  and  good  poor  man  sit  down  in  threadbare 
garments  to  a  scanty  meal  and  teach  his  children  to  reve- 
rence the  institutions  of  society,  which  have  provided  for 
the  sons  of  poverty  a  very  rugged  path  and  which  have 
secured  their  unalterable  degradation,  by  a  combination  of 
physical  toil,  and  artificial  ignorance,  which  render  hopeless 
their  attempts  to  rise  ?  * 

*  This  statement  is  snfficiently  iHustrated  by  history,  and  by  the  laws  of 
political  economy.  So  familiar  is  the  fact,  that  it  has  even  been  used  as  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  slavery,  which  is  claimed  to  be  as  desirable  a  condi- 
tion as  that  to  which  the  laboring  classes  are  naturally  destined.  The 
Southern  Quarterly  Review  Justifies  the  condition  of  the  slave  bv  the 
remark, —  "  There  is  no  lahtoring  class,   in  any  nation,  better  cared  foii 
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Let  US  arouse,  Americans !  The  great  Republic  has  not 
yet  fulfilled  her  mission,  or  thrown  off  all  the  chains  of 
despotism.  The  heaviest  manacles  yet  remain.  Let  us 
assert  our  rights,  put  away  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  has 
been  prepared  for  us,  and  claim  the  destiny  which  justice 
awards  us.  Let  us  demand  justice  —  justice  to. all  men,  to 
each  individual,  to  ourselves,  to  the  future  I  Let  us  call  for 
the  BIRTHRIGHT  OF  HUMANITY  1  But  in  what  form  shall  we 
demand  it?  The  highest  practical  wisdom  and  purest 
philanthropy  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
presented  by  this  question. 

This  question  is  surrounded  by  a  thousand  difficulties. 
Avarice,  prejudice,  passion,  and  self-interest  stand  in  the  way 
of  every  possible  adjustment.  No  matter  what  the  solution, 
there  must  be  a  host  of  evil  passions  roused.  No  matter 
what  the  arrangement  we  propose  for  the  restoration  of 
human  rights,  there  must  be,  of  necessity,  a  mighty  power  of 
wealth,  of  social  and  numerical  influence  arrayed  against  it. 
No  matter  what  the  motive  of  the  change,  we  may  expect 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  present  moral  machinery  of 
society  will  be  at  first  arrayed  against  it.  But  "we,  the 
people,"  have  the  power  not  only  to  execute  our  will,  but  to 
raise  up  the  proper  organs  for  its  expression.  We  approach 
this  great  question,  with  an  earnest,  desire  for  the  adoption 
of  some  practicable  scheme,  by  which  the  principle  may  find  a 
worthy  embodiment.  We  entreat  all  who  agree  with  us  as 
to  the  inherent  right  of  man  to  the  soil,  to  give  their  earnest 
and  impartial  thought  to  the  practicability  and  probable  results 
of  the  principle,  when  rightly  embodied.  Were  the  earth 
an  untenanted  wilderness,  -or  were  we  discussing  this  ques- 
tion simply  in  reference  to  the  unappropriated  national 
domain  of  the  United  States,  its  decision  would  be  much 
more  simple.  But  we  aim  at  no  limited  scheme  of  social 
regeneration.  Justice  to  all  humanity  is  our  aim ;  and  in 
this  country,  we  demand  a  regeneration  of  the  land  system, 
alike  in  reference  to  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  territory. 
Shall  we,  then,  propose  to  restore  each  man  his  birthright,  by 

^better  fed,  "better  clothed,  better  sheltered  in  old  age,  enjoying  so  great  a 
share  of  the  personal  attention  and  kindness  of  his  employers,  or  reaping  so 
large  a  part  of  the  profits  of  that  capital  with  which  his  labor  is  combined. 
.  .  .  Now  the  utmost  that  the  laborer  of  any  country  can  hope  to  obtain  in 
retnrn  for  his  labor,  is  food  and  clothing,  a  fire,  a  dwelling  place  lor  himself 
and  family,  and  shelter  and  support  for  nimself  In  his  old  age." 
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annulling  the  existing  titles  to  land,  and  dividing  the  whole 
of  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  occjipied  and  unoccupied, 
equally  among  the  citizens  ?  Far  from  it.  Such  a  scheme 
would  be  a  miserable  climax  of  folly  and  injustice,  fit  only  to 
render  the  great  principle  odious  and  ridiculous.  There  are 
"vested  rights"  in  the  soil,  which  we  must  reverently 
approach,  and  not  rudely  destroy.  The  man  who  has  just 
purchased  and  paid  for  his  tract  of  land,  would  regard  any 
invasion  of  his  title  as  a  robbery  not  less  felonious  than  that 
which  assails  his  purse,  or  in  any  other  way  deprives  him  of 
the  fruit  of  his  toil.  It  would,  in  many  cases,  deprive  the 
owner  of  the  only  reward  he  has  received  for  years  of  honest 
labor. 

Yet,  if  the  principle  of  land  monopoly  is  false,  and  if  the 
practical  effects  of  the  system  are  terribly  pernicious,  there 
must  be  some  method  of  redress.  If  the  title  is  defective 
(and  we  maintain  that  all  such  titles  are  defective,  when 
the  nation  wills  that  they  no  longer  exist),  there  must  be 
some  method  of  going  back  to  primitive  justice,  which  our 
consciences  can  sanction. 

(  Concluded  in  our  next  isstte.) 


IMIIGRAnON. 


BY  RABBI   SOLOMON   8CHINDLEB, 


If  the  assertion  made  by  me  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  publication,  that  migration  is  a  law  of  Nature,  be  per- 
mitted, by  the  readers  of  The  Arena,  to  stand  as  an 
axiom ;  and  with  it  the  deduction  that,  whenever  such  a  law 
becomes  oppressive  to  us,  we  can  lighten  the  burden  only  by 
observing  and  studying  its  activity,  and  directing  the  ener- 
gies of  its  forces  into  channels  that  will  be  profitable  to  us,  I 
shall  feel  encouraged  to  take  the  next  step,  and  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  immigration  is 
either  beneficial  or  harmful. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  an  event  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  people,  while  it  may  destroy  the  prosperity  of  a 
number  or  class  of  individuals ;  or,  vice  versa^  that  an  event 
may  be  beneficial  to  individuals,  and  a  danger  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  This  proposition  is,  of  course,  not  a  novel 
one ;  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  paraphrase  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  there  is  no  ill  wind  that  would  not  blow  to 
someone  some  good ;  yet,  in  our  examination,  we  must  take 
heed  of  it,  because  in  considering  so  ponderous  a  question, 
our  sympathy  with  individual  suffering  must  give  way  to  our 
sympathy  with  national  welfare. 

Another  point  must  be  kept  in  view,  before  starting  on 
the  investigation,  namely :  that  emigration  and  immigration, 
though  somewhat  differing  from  each  other,  are  as  closely 
related  as  are  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  an  electric 
battery.  The  emigrant  and  the  immigrant  are  the  same 
persons,  and  no  more  people  immigrate  intx)  a  new  land  than 
have  emigrated  from  an  old  one,  excepting,  however,  the 
possibility  of  their  meeting  with  death  on  the  way. 

Why  do  people  emigrate  ?  There  are  only  three  causes 
which  bring  about  emigration:  The  first  is  the  restless- 
ness of  some  minds.  Inasmuch  as  Nature  demands  that  the 
masses  of  humanity  be  kept  in,  constant  motion,  and  never 
allows  them  to  fall  into  a  state  of  torpidity,  she   infuses 
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individuals,  and  generallj'-  the  most  -vigorous  and  active 
specimens  of  the  genus,  with  an  adventurous  spirit  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Offer  to  them  whatever  induce^ 
ments  you  please, —  wealth,  honor,  a  pleasant  home,  they  will 
not  yield  to  them,  but  rather  struggle  against  the  hardship 
which  the  buflding  up  of  a  new  domicile  in  a  foreign  land  im- 
plies. It  is  exactly  this  hardship  which  attracts  them ;  they  dis- 
like nothing  more  than  the  monotony  of  a  well-regulated  life, 
and  consider  themselves  well  repaid  for  their  troubles  by  the 
charms  which  ever  changing  enterprises  offer  them.  The 
story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  readers  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  is  true  in  so  far  as  it 
describes  that  very  trait  of  human  character  which  will  force 
into  new  dangers  the  man  who  has  but  yesterday  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  who  says,  as  does  Schiller's 
William  Tell :  — 

"  Dann  erst  erfreu'  ich  meines  Lebens  mich, 

Wenn  ich  auf  s  Neu  mir  taeglich  muss  erkaufen.'' 

"  Then  only  is  my  life  a  joy  to  me, 

If  I  must  buy  it  every  day  anew."      » 

A  second  cause  for  emigration  is  the  attraction  which 
another  country  holds  out  to  the  comer.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  When  human  skill  and 
labor  are  needed  somewhere,  they  will  fetch  a  higher  price  in 
that  market  than  elsewhere.  As  every  man  wishes  to  sell 
his  abilities  at  the  highest  price,  he  will  naturally  seek  a 
place  where  he  can  get  it,  and  the  market  where  he  will 
meet  with  least  competition. 

The  third  cause  for  emigration  is  the  lack  of  safety,  or  the 
lack  of  means  of  sustenance  experienced  at  home.  Over- 
population, famine,  religious  or  social  intolerance,  and 
unwise  legislation  force  people  to  leave  their  native  land, 
even  against  their  will,  aad  without  much  choice  of  where 
to  go.  Like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  they  will  be  driven  by 
the  wind,  and  carried  along  without  choice  as  to  direction. 

These  three  classes  of  emigrants  naturally  turn  into  three 
classes  of  immigrants  the  moment  they  set  foot  upon  a  new 
country.  Let  us  see  what  profit  or  danger  they  will  bring 
to  their  new  surroundings. 

The  first,  the  venturesome  class,  may  bring  harm  to  the 
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individual  natives,  among  whom  they  settle,  but  they  will 
always  turn  out  a  blessing  to  the  land  and  the  nation  at 
large.     The   native  population,  having  grown    torpid    and 
sluggish  in  course  of  several  generations,  may,  for  a  while, 
suffer  from  the  competition  which  the  more  active  lite  of  the 
new  comer  forces  upon  them ;  they  may  find  it  unpleasant  to 
compete  with  the  energetic  stranger  who  has  a  quick  eye  to 
observe  everything,  and  is  at  once  ready  to  try  and  experi- 
ment;  they  may  justly  complain  in  many  cases  that  the 
immigrant  impoverishes  them,  and  takes  the  bread  out  of 
their  mouths ;  they  may  wonder  how  it  happens,  that  the 
one   who   came  to  their  shore  or  into  their  city  or  village 
naked,   hungry,  and  penniless  has  grown  rich  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  their  jealousy  may  attribute  his  prosperity  to  dis- 
honest transactions ;  but  the  national   prosperity  is  always 
increased  through  such  invaders.     They  bring  with  them 
new  thoughts,  a  quick  eye,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  strong  will. 
One  such  man  is  able  to  carry  a  hundred  along  with  him  who 
otherwise  would  have  allowed  things  to  run  on  sluggishly  in 
the  old  ruts  as  before.     His  example  will  fire  the  rest  to  new 
enterprises,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  may  take 
the  lion's  share  of  profits  and  thus  rouse  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
against  himself,  the  community  is  every  time  benefitted  by 
his   presence.     It  is  a  mistake  to  discourage  or  prohibit  such 
immigration,   or  to  consider  people  paupers  because  they 
carry  no  ready  money  with  them.     The  test  should  rather  be 
whether  they  are  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  a  desirable 
element.     I  concede  that  such  a  test,  although  it  may  sound 
theoretically  feasible,  would  be  a  rather  difficult  one  to  be 
carried  out  in  practice ;  I  concede   that  it  is  easier  to  appoint 
and  pay  an  official  to  examine  the  pockets  of  immigrants  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are   provided  with  the  means   of 
support  than  to  ascertain  their  general  ability ;  but  all  the 
money  a  rich  immigrant  may  bring  and  spend  is  not  of  so 
much  value  to  the  national  prosperity  as  may  be  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  a  hungry  stowaway. 

The  ones  who  seek  a  better  market  for  their  talent  and 
working  ability  than  they  can  find  at  home  are  not  dangerous 
to  the  communities  among  whom  they  settle,  although  their 
arrival  may  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  and  thus  bring 
apparent  hardship  upon  those  who  have  been  wont  to  con- 
sider their  position  a  sinecure.    The  ^^  Scab,"  who  stands 
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ready  to  take  up  the  work  which  the  striker  has  dropped, 
because  he  would  earn  at  the  lower  rate  of  wages  which  he 
expects  to  receive  more  than  he  ever  received  before,  has  not 
only  a  right  to  do  so,  but,  though  an  inconvenience  to  the 
striker,  he  is  a  blessing  to  the  land.  Why?  Not  because 
a  lower  rate  of  wages  cheapens  the  article  produced,  but 
because  he  brings  talent,  knowledge,  and  energy  with  him, 
and  thus  helps  to  produce  more  commodities  than  were  here- 
tofore turned  out.  The  denomination  of  the  price  for  an 
article  ia  deceptive  ;  all  depends  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  in  circulation,  and  this  again  upon  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land.  It  is  said  that  when  the  foundation  of  the 
renowned  Cathedral  in  Cologne  was  laid,  so  many  hundred 
years  ago,  the  workmen  received  one  kreutzer  wages  a  day, 
which  coin  would  be  equivalent  in  metal  value  to-day  to  one 
cent  of  our  money,  but  that  kreutzer  had  such  a  purchasing 
power  that  they  could  live  by  it.  When  the  cathedral  was 
about  to  be  finished  a  few  years  ago,  laborers  received  for 
their  wages  between  four  to  seven  marks  a  day,  about  two 
hundred  times  as  much  as  did  the  workmen  who  laid  the 
corner-stone,  and  yet  they  complained  that  their  pay  was 
insufficient  to  support  them. 

Many  a  laborer,  being  induced  by  the  nominally  higher 
rates  of  wages  obtained  in  another  country,  has  left  his  home 
and  emigrated  to  find  to  his  sorrow  that  he  had  been  better 
oflf  at  home  with  smaller  wages  than  in  the  new  country  with 
the  higher  rates.  Although  his  presence  and  his  competition 
helps  to  lower  the  rates  still  more,  the  country  itself  is 
benefited,  because  by  his  work  a  larger  production  is  brought 
about  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  thus  increases 
by  degrees. 

It  is  a  mist^ike  to  prohibit  or  discourage  the  immigration 
of  this  class  of  laborers,  especially  into  a  land  the  resources 
of  which  have  not  by  far  been  yet  exhausted,  but  are  awaiting 
the  brain  and  the  hand  to  change  them  into  commodities. 
While  momentarily  their  influx  may  lower  the  price  of  labor, 
in  a  short  time  things  will  adjust  themselves,  and  a  greater 
prosperity  of  the  land  will  be  the  natural  outcome. 

I  concede  that  the  laborer  held  down  by  the  iron  hand  of 
capital  is  momentarily  harmed  by  the  competition  with  such 
new  comers;  I  concede  that  it  is  a  real  hardship  for  him, 
when  after  having  under  difficulties  established  a  union,  and 
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after  having  endeavored  to  better  his  position  by  means  of  a 
strike,  he  sees  the  victory  wrenched  from  his  hands  by  the 
introduction  of  new  comers,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  even 
less  than  he  has  received  before;  but  unless  our  whole 
social  system  is  changed,  this  will  ever  occur  and  can  never 
be  prevented.  Neither  must  we  judge  an  economic  measure 
by  the  hardship  which  it  brings  to  the  individual,  but  by  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  it  brings  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  is  the  brains,  the  muscles,  the  will,  and  energy 
of  the  immigrant  to  use  them  which  enrich  a  land  and  bring 
about  pleasanter  conditions  of  life,  and  the  more  of  brains, 
of  muscles,  of  will  and  energy  a  country  can  attract  the 
better  it  is  for  her. 

It  is,  therefore,  folly  to  interdict  the  immigration  of  that 
second  class,  and  after  all,  such  an  immigration  can  be  no 
more  suppressed,  even  by  the  most  strenuous  legislative  acts, 
than  water  can  be  prevented  by  legislative  means  from  seek- 
ing its  own  level. 
V'  The  third  class,  however,  is  not  only  burdensome, 
^  but  likely  to  become  dangerous.  People  who  are  driven 
from  their  homes,  either  on  account  of  over-population,  famine, 
religious  and  social  intolerance  or  unwise  legislation,  bring 
neither  talent,  energy,  nor  will  with  them ;  they  bring  despair 
and  discontent.  They  are  not  the  picked  soldiers,  they  are 
the  torpid  mob  that  lack  push  and  pluck.  They,  further- 
more, arrive  encumbered  by  their  old  and  feeble  ones,  or  by 
children  not  yet  able  to  work.  Having  been  pushed  out  of 
position  without  due  notice,  lacking  both  the  venturesome 
spirit  of  the  first  class,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  second, 
they  are  apt  to  become  at  once  a  burden  to  the  land  upon 
which,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  they  happen  to  fall.  Such  an 
immigration  ought  to  be  prevented  if  possible,  or  regulated  if 
it  cannot  be  prevented.  While  love  of  self  prompts  us  to 
refuse  to  carry  a  burden,  which  is  not  only  heavy  but  danger- 
ous to  the  common  welfare,  love  of  humanity  ought,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  prompt  us  to  be  merciful  and  to  welcome  even  | 

those  who  are  undesirable  immigrants,  because  they  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  own  neither  home  nor  settlement.  I 

There  seems  to  me  but  one  way  to  prevent  such  an  unde- 
sirable influx  of  strangers ;  namely,  to  convince  those  govern- 
ments which  undertake  to  rid  themselves  of  their  •surplus 
population  by  act9  of  intolerance,  that  their  proceeding  is  in- 
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human,  and  that  if  such  inhumanity  on  their  part  is  not 
promptly  stopped,  means  will  be  resorted  to,  which  will  make 
such  a  government  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. No  country  ought  to  be  made  the  dumping  ground 
upon  which  other  countries  could  unload  their  refuse  matter, 
their  invalids,  their  aged,  and  their  criminals.  But  it  is  of  no 
avail  to  attempt  to  sift  the  material  after  it  has  arrived.  It 
is  inhuman  and  unworthy  of  so  wealthy  a  country  as  America 
to  drive  the  unfortunates  from  her  doors  after  they  have  been 
placed  at  her  steps.  Their  coming  must  be  prevented,  or  if 
^  that  be  found  impossible,  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing,  en- 
deavor to  succeed  where  others  have  failed,  and  try  by  wise 
regulations  and  by  effective  legislation  to  transform  these 
immigrants  into  useful  citizens. 
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BY     BEV.    HOWARD     MacQTJEABY, 


The  problems  of  Life  and  Death  are  essentially  the  same 
in  all  ages.  They  appear  in  different  lights  and  shades : 
new  facte  are  discovered  from  time  to  time,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  consider  those  problems  from  new  pointe  of 
view,  but  the  problems  themselves  remain  the  same.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  prof oundest  minds  have  been  ponder- 
ing the  questions  of  God's  existence  and  nature,  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  the  universe  and  man ;  and  yet,  one  of  the  most 
influential  schools  of  philosophy  to-day,  the  agnostic,  has  as  ite 
chief  corner-stone  the  principle  that  we  can  not  know  the 
ultimate  nature  of  anything.  Truly,  the  world  has  been 
long  in  learning  the  lesson  of  old  Socrates  and  of  Job. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  many,  even  religious  minds, 
should  give  up  the  problems  as  insoluble,  and  take  refuge  in 
a  blind  faith  which  questions  nothing  and  believes  every- 
thing. Happy  state,  indeed,  for  those  who  can  dwell  con- 
tented in  it  I  but  there  are  m3n*iads  whose  mental  constitution 
absolutely  forbids  their  assuming  this  state  of  happy  indif- 
ference to  the  great  problems  of  life.  Nay,  not  only  does 
their  own  mental  constitution  forbid  such  indifference,  but 
circumstances,  over  which  they  have  no  control,  force  these 
questions  upon  their  attention,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
they  could  escape  trying  to  answer  them  would  be  to  quit 
thinking  and  reading  altogether.  A  simple  straw  lying  at 
the  feet  of  Gralileo  was  sufficient  to  prove  to  his  great  mind 
the  existence  of  the  Creator.  The  tiny  "flower  in  the  cran- 
nied wall "  is  sufficient  to  suggest  to  a  thinker  thoughte  of 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal. 

You  cannot  read  a  book  in  science,  philosophy,  or  poetry, 
— much  less  the  Bible, —  without  being  forced  to  consider  the 
problems  in  question.  Even  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  our  day  are  full  of  discussions  on  religious  and  theologi- 
cal topics :  so  that  indifference  becomes  utterly  impossible. 
If  one  wante  to  take  a  summer's  vacation,  he  can  do  so  only 
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by  closing  his  books,  and  throwing  aside  his  papers,  for  if  he 
takes  up  a  volume  of  poems  to  while  away  a  morning  or 
evening  he  is  at  once  plunged  into  the  mysteries  of  being. 
Thus,  during  my  last  holiday,  I  took  up  Shelley's  poems  one 
day  and  began  reading  ^^  Queen  Mab,"  when  all  the  great 
problems  that  now  agitate  the  thinking  world  were  at  once 
thrust  upon  my  tired  mind  and  I  could  not  drive  them  away 
until  I  had  discussed  them  with  the  spirit  of  Shelley.  The 
result  of  that  discussion  I  shall  now  give.  The  reader  must 
not  think,  however,  that  I  propose  to  discuss  Shelley's  poetry 
cts  poetry^  for  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  shall 
discuss  his  scepticism,  first,  because  this  is  more  in  my  line 
than  literary  criticism,  and,  secondly,  because  he  anticipated 
our  popular  sceptics  in  their  objections  to  Christianity,  and 
hence  his  opinions  are  still  at  work  in  the  religious  world. 

Shelley  was  a  radical  sceptic  or  infidel.  But  when  one  puts 
himself  in  Shelley's  place,  and  realizes  the  difficulties  which 
the  popular  theology  of  his  day  (and,  indeed,  of  our  own 
day)  presented  to  a  thinking  mind,  one  cannot  be  much 
surprised  at  his  scepticism.  Shelley  was  a  philosopher,  and 
a  poet;  and  to  such  a  man  much  of  the  popular  theology 
seems  horribly  irrational  and  absurd.  And,  first,  the  Idea  of 
God,  that  prevailed  in  Shelley's  day,  and  still  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  could  not  but  shock  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  a  poet-philosopher.  God  was  set  forth  more  as  a  demon 
than  a  God, —  a  being  who  was  ready  to  damn  his  creatures 
eternally,  for  the  slightest  offence.     He  was,  says  Shelley: 

'*  A  Tengeful,  pitiless  and  almighty  fiend, 
Whose  mercy  is  a  nickname  lor  the  rage 
Of  tameless  tigers  hungering  for  bloo£ 
The  selfHsufficing,  the  omnipotent, 
The  merciful  and  the  avenging  (rod 
Who,  prototype  of  human  misrule,  sits 
High  in  heaven's  realm  upon  a  golden  throne. 
Even  like  an  earthly  king,  and  whose  dread  work, 
Hell,  gapes  forever  for  t£e  unhappy  slaves 
Of  fate,  whom  He  created  in  His  sport. 
To  triumph  in  their  torment  when  they  felL'* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  brilliant,  sensitive  soul  like  Shelley's 
should  have  shrunk  in  horror  from  such  a  gross  caricature  of 
the  god  of  love,  the  heavenly  Father.  Colonel  IngersoU  tells 
us  that  he  was  alienated  from  the  church  by  just  such  pic- 
tures of  God  and  hell  as  that  given  by  the  poet,  and  we  may 
readily  believe  him ;  for  such  preaching  is  well  calculated  to 
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make  more  sceptics  than  Christians.  Theology  has  improved 
since  Shelley's  day ;  but  still  the  fire-and-brimstone  gospel  is 
zealously,  though  more  judiciously,  preached  to-day  through- 
out large  sections  of  the  church.  And  so  long  as  such 
preaching  continues,  so  long  will  Ingersolls  live  and  thrive. 
Only  the  real  Heavenly  Father  —  only  a  gospel  of  love  can 
draw  men  into  the^  church. 

Shelley's  reaction  against  t}ie  false  theology  of  his  day 
almost  drove  him  into  utter  atheism.  Indeed,  the  Fairy  in 
"  Queen  Mab  "  is  made  to  say,  "  There  is  no  God."  But  the 
author  explains  in  a  note  that  '^  this  negation  must  be  under- 
stood solely  to  affect  a  Creative  Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
pervading  spirit  [he  adds],  co-eternal  with  the  universe,  re- 
mains unbroken."     More  plainly  he  says  in  the  poem  — 

'*  Soul  of  the  universe  I  eternal  spring 
Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe, 
Of  all  that  checkers  the  plantasmal  scene 
That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering  light. 
Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of  our  prison, 
Whose  chains  and  massy  walls 
We  feel  but  cannot  see  I 
Spirit  of  nature  I  all  sufficing  Power  I 
Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world  I 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 
Bequir'st  no  prayers  or  praises." 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  our  author  held  essentially  the 
view  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  God  is  only  another  name 
for  that  Power  in  Nature  from  which  all  things  proceed. 
Shelley  believed  that  this  Power  was  eternal,  and  operated 
according  to  necessary  laws ;  he  also  believed,  that  the  universe 
was  eternal.  "When  reasoning  is  applied  to  the  universe" 
he  says,  "  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  created ;  until 
that  is  clearly  demonstrated,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
it  Jias  endured  from  all  eternity.  We  must  prove  design,  be- 
fore we  can  infer  a  designer."  Both  of  these  facts  have  been 
proved  since  Shelley's  day.  First,  geology  has  clearly  shown 
that  once^this  earth  was  "  without  form  and  void,"  and  that 
it  has  been  gradually  formed  into  its  present  shape.  It  has 
not,  indeed,  shown  that  the  matter  or  stuff  out  of  which  the 
world  was  formed  was  also  created,  but  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  universe  out  of  chaos,  implies  a  Power  endowed  with 
some  sort  of  intelligence  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing,  and 
hence  it  is  most  rational  to  believe  that  the  Power  which 
formed  the  world,  also  created  the  materials  used. 
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Then,  secondly,  the  great  law  of  evolution  —  that  bugbear 
of  theological  fogyism  —  which  has  been  so  triumphantly 
established  in  our  day,  proves  the  design  in  nature  that  Shelley 
.demanded.  Even  Professor  Huxley  frankly  admits  that  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  this  law  is  that  the  development 
of  Nature  has  been  moving  onward  and  upward  to  a  defi- 
nite goal  from  the  beginning.  While,  therefore,  we  may  no 
longer  argue  that  God  created  the  eye  as  the  optician  creates 
an  eye-glass,  yet  we  may  argue  that  the  production  of  a  germ 
capable  of  developing  into  the  eye  is  even  more  wonderful 
than  the  out-and-out  formation  of  this  orsfan  in  a  moment's 
time. 

Scientific  theology  has  fully  recognized  the  difl&culties  and 
absurdities  attaching  to  the  idea  of  God  prevalent  in  Shelley's 
day,  and  still  entertained  by  half  informed  minds.  And 
were  Shelley  alive  now  he  would  find  the  leading  theologians  in 
the  church  insisting,  with  him,  that  God  is  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
pervading  all  Nature,  and  upholding  it  by  the  word  of  His 
power.     Ay,  we  can  heartily  echo  his  words :  - 

"Spirit  of  Nature  I  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes; 
Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 

Whose  changeless  paths  through  heaven* s  deep  silence  lie; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being 
The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  sun-gleam. 

"Spirit  of  Nature! 
The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart." 

God  in  Nature  and  in  Man !  This  is  what  the  inspired 
Psalmist  means  when  he  exclaims  in  rapture  :  "  O  Lord,  my 
God,  Thou  deckest  thyself  with  light  as  it  were  with  a  gar- 
ment, and  spreadest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain.  He 
layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambei^  in  the  waters,  and  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  rivers,  which  run 
among  the  hills.  He  watereth  the  hills  from  above.  The 
earth  is  filled  with  the  fruits  of  thy  work.  He  bringeth 
forth  gmin  for  the  cattle  and  green  herb  for  the  service  of 
men  :  that  he  may  bring  food  out  of  the  earth,  and  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man ;  and  oil  to  make  him  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart." 
(Ps.  104.)     Grodin  man  —  or  rather  man  in  Qod — this  is 
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what  Saint  Paul  means  when  he  says :  ^^  In  him  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being."  God,  therefore,  is  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Spirit,  who  pervades  and  upholds  all  Nature ;  and 
"  the  music  of  the  spheres,"  is  simply  the  throbbing  of  His 
almighty  heart. 

Had  such  a  god  been  presented  to  Shelley  he  would  never 
have  written  "Queen  Mab,"  he  would  not  have  been 
driven  into  the  depths  of  mental  agony  and  doubt,  he 
would  not  have  had  his  heart  strings  torn  into  shreds  as  they 
were ;  but  he  would  have  died  an  ardent  worshipper  of  the 
God  of  love  —  the  Heavenly  Father  —  and  an  humble  dis- 
ciple of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  Do  not  infer  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  that  Shelley's  idea  of  God  was  the  New 
Testament  idea,  and  that  the  theological  doctrine  of  his 
day  was  alone  false.  I  think  that  both  his  and  the  old  theo- 
logians' views  were  false.  He  identified  God  and  Nature,  or 
rather  he  deified  the  Power  which  operates  Nature,  and  attrib- 
uted the  character  of  an  irresistible,  irreversible  neceBsity  to 
its  operations.  His  view  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
of  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  philosophers  in  our  day. 

"  Spirit  of  Nature  I "  he  exclaims.  "  All  sufficing  power  I 
Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world  I " 

The  truth  in  this  view  lies  in  its  assertion  that  God  is  the 
Spirit  that  operates  Nature ;  its  falsity  lies  in  its  denial  of 
free  will  and  intelligence  to  this  Spirit,  and  the  assertion  of 
a  blind  necessity  as  its  chief  attribute.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  theologians  erred  by  separating  God  utterly  from  his 
works,  placing  Him  far  away  outside  of  the  universe  in  the 
dim  regions  of  surrounding  space,  and  attributing  to  Him  the 
character  of  Man. 

Now,  modern  scientific  theology  reconciles  these  two  views 
by  assei-ting  that  the  Power  which  resides  in  and  operates 
Nature  is  the  Divine  Will,  which  is  guided  by  Infinite  Intel- 
ligence and  Eternal  Love.  It  thus  eliminates  the  machine-  y 
character  which  Shelley's  conception  of  God  involved,  and  also 
brings  Him  very  nigh  unto  every  one  of  us,  so  that  in  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

This  idea  of  God  would  have  satisfied  Shelley,  perhaps, 
better  than  his  own  adored  "  Necessity." 

In  the  second  place,  I  remark  that  Shelley  rejected  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  believed  that  our 
Loitl  was  a  mere  man. 
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His  words  on  this  subject  are  peculiarly  shocking,  for 
though  in  one  passage  he  places  Jesus  ^^  in  the  foremost  list 
of  those  true  heroes  who  have  died  in  the  glorious  martyr- 
dom of  liberty,  and  have  braved  torture,  contempt,  and  pov- 
erty in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,"  yet,  in  a  passage 
written  at  a  later  day,  he  says,  ^^  I  have  seen  reason  to  suspect 
that  Jesus  was  an  ambitious  man  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Judea."  This  attack  on  the  character  of  Jesus  would  not  be 
made  by  even  the  most  radical  sceptics  of  our  day.  Even 
Colonel  Ingersoll  and  M.  Renan  have  paid  the  most  glowing 
tributes  to  the  character  of  the  Master.  But  so  many  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  his  name  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  occasionally  a  Shelley  is  found  to  doubt  his  moral 
perfection.  This,  however,  will  always  be  an  exception,  and 
^e  sceptic  will  deserve  pity  rather  thL  censui«. 

The  real  diflBculty  which  Shelley  found  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity  lay  not  in  any  alleged  moral  defect  of  char- 
acter, but  rather  in  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  whose 
Spirit  he  considered  Grod. 

"The  plurality  of  worlds,"  he  says,  "  the  indefinite  immensity 
of  the  Universe,  is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contemplation. 
The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably  distant  from 
the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  proportionably  distant  from 
each  other.  By  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Sirius 
is  supposed  to  be  at  least  54,224,000,000,000  miles  from 
the  earth.  That  which  appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery 
cloud, —  the  Milky  Way, —  streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  fact 
composed  of  innumerable  clusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with 
its  own  light,  and  illuminating  numbers  of  planets  that  re- 
volve around  them.  Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged 
around  us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  reg- 
ular, and  harmonious,  all  keeping  the  paths  of  immutable  ne- 
cessity. "  It  is  impossible  "  he  adds,  "  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  that  pervades  this  infinite  machine,  begat  a  son  upon 
the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman."  This  is  the  very  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Spencer  experiences  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation, indeed,  which  everyone  observes,  who  believes  in  a 
God  resident  in  Nature ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Spencer  himself  gives 
us  the  key  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  says,  **  The 
Power  which  manifests  itself  everywhere  in  Nature  is  the 
same  which  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of  conscious- 
ness."    Very  well,  then ;  if  our  spirits  proceed  —  flow  forth 
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from  the  Spirit  of  Nature  —  if  God  begets  all  mankind,  surely 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  He  begat  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  I  On  the  contrary,  this  very  doctrine  of  God  as 
resident  in  Nature,  makes  belief  in  the  Incarnation  easy. 

If  he  were,  as  the  old  theology  taught,  separated  millions 
of  millions  of  millions  of  miles  from  his  world,  and  from  us 
in  particular ;  if  he  were  simply  a  magnified  man,  seated  on 
a  golden  throne  away  off  in  the  dark  regions  of  space 
surrounding  this  mighty  universe;  if  he  only  occasionally 
stepped  down  to  earth  to  make  his  creatures  behave  them- 
selves,—  then,  indeed,  we  might  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
this  haughty  monarch  deigned  to  take  upon  himself  the  form 
of  a  Nazarene  carpenter.  But  since  he  is  very  nigh  us  even 
about  our  bed,  and  about  our  path,  since  he  is  the  "  Spirit  of 
Nature  "  everywhere  present  and  active,  so  that  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  without  his  knowledge  and  permission,  since  he  is 
"  the  Father  of  all  spirits,"  we  not  only  find  no  difficulty  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  but  we  are  absolutely  forced 
to  accept  it.  According  to  this  doctrine,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, Jesus  was  man  as  well  as  God,  he  was  divine  on  the 
one  side,  and  human  on  the  other,  and  his  human  spirit 
must  have  come  from  the  same  source  from  which  our  spirits 
come,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  Nature. 

The  great  difference  between  him  and  us,  that  which 
made  him  peculiarly  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  perfect  man^  he  was  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and 
this  moral  perfection  of  Jesus  is  proved  not  only  from  his 
character  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  from  the 
general  law  of  evolution.  According  to  this  doctrine,  there 
has  been  going  on  from  the  beginning  a  grand  development 
of  things  from  lower  to  higher  planes.  The  physical  side  of 
this  evolution  reached  completion  in  the  human  body,  but  the 
human  soul  was  at  first  very  imperfect.  It  struggled  on, 
however,  impelled  by  the  infinite  Spirit  of  Nature,  until  it 
finally  reached  perfection  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  then 
became  the  earnest,  the  promise  of  eternal  glory  to  the 
human  race, —  the  real  son  of  God, —  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  the  Divine  under  the  limitations  of  humanity. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Shelley,  were  he  alive  to-day, 
would  gladly  accept  this  view  of  our  Lord's  divine  character, 
and  bow  in  humblest  adoration  before  him ;  for  I  know  many 
sceptics  who  thus  believe  in  and  worship  him.     At  any  rate, 
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we  cannot  blame  Shelley  for  stumbling  at  the  difficulties  which 
the  popular  view  of  Cluist  involved,  and  instead  of  condemn- 
ing him  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his  scepticism,  we  should  try 
to  remove  the  difficulties  he  found,  so  that  coming  generations 
may  not  be  swept  into  the  same  awful  whirlpool  of  scepticism. 
The  great  poet,  and  genius,  and  philanthropist  has  been  long 
in  the  Silent  Beyond ;  he  has  been  judged  by  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  and  so  we  may  not  condemn  him  harshly ;  we 
may  rather  hope  that  he  who  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  has  dealt  gently  with  his 
erring  child,  and  has  thus  brought  him  back  to  that  fold 
whence  his  blind  fanatical  disciples  had  driven  him. 

In  the  third  place,  we  note  that  Shelley  rejected  the  doc- 
trines of  AdarrCBfall^  of  the  (Uonement^  and  of  an  endless  hell. 
He  says :  "  A  book  is  put  into  our  hands  when  children,  called 
th^  Bible,  the  purport  of  whose  history  is  briefly  this :  — 

That  God  made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  then  planted 
a  delightful  garden,  in  which  He  placed  the  first  pair  of  hu- 
man beings.     In  the  midst  of  the  garden  He  planted  a  tree, 
whose  fruit  although  within  their  reach,  they  were  forbidden 
to  touch.     That  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  persuaded 
them  to  eat  of  this  fruit ;  in  consequence  of  which  God  con- 
demned both  of  them  and  their  posterity  yet  unborn,  to  sat- 
isfy His  justice   by  their  eternal  misery.      That  for  four 
thousand  years  after  these  events  (the  human  race  in  the 
mean   time   having   gone   unredeemed  to  perdition),    God 
engendered  with  the  betrothed  wife  of  a  carpenter  in  Judea, 
and  begat  a  son,  whose  name  was  Jesus  Christ;   and  who 
was  crucified  and  died,  in  order  that  no  more  men  might  be 
devoted  to  hell-fire,  he  bearing  the  burden  of  his  Father's 
displeasure  by  proxy.     The  book  states,  in  addition,  that  the 
soul  of  whoever  disbelieves   this  sacrifice  will  be  "burned 
with  everlasting  fire."     All  this  Shelley  rejects  with  abhor- 
rence, and  there  is  no  use  in  our  crying  "  blasphemy,'*  and 
refusing  to  look  the  difficulties  here  stated  squarely  in  the 
face.     Our  author  simply  states  the  popular  views  of  man's 
fall,  the  atonement,  and  hell  in  balder  terms  than  others  do ; 
but  his  statement  is  not  only  true  of  the  theology  of  his 
day,  but  it  expresses   the    opinions   of  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  Christians  of  our  own  time.     Scientific  theology, 
however,  effectually  disposes  of  the  difficulties  in  question, 
and  gives  us  more  rational  and  credible  views.     First  of  all. 
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it  shows  that  the  Eden,  or  Golden  Age,  of  the  human  race  is 
not  in  the  past  but  in  the  future.  It  accepts  the  evolution 
of  man  from  lower  animal  forms,  and  instead  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  it  points  to  the  wilds  of  southern  Asia  as  the  prob- 
able home  of  primitive  man,  who  was  a  savage  of  a  very 
low  type,  and  who  gradually  struggled  upward  through  the 
different  stages  of  savagery,  to  his  present  high  stage  of 
civilization,  which,  however,  is  very  far  from  perfect. 

The  stories  of  Eden  and  a  Golden  Age  probably  originated 
from  the  following  facts :  We  know  that  the  climate  of 
different  parts  of  the  globe  has  at  different  times  undergone 
great  and  sudden  alterations,  owing  to  geological  changes, 
so  that  what  was  once  a  beautiful  paradise  has  been  converted 
into  a  waste  howling  wilderness.  In  explanation,  therefore, 
of  the  stories  of  an  fkien,  or  a  Golden  Age,  we  have  only 
to  suppose,  that  the  early  tribes  of  man  originally  dwelt  hap- 
pily together,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  some  delightful 
spot,  perhaps  in  Southern  Asia,  which  owing  to  a  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth  was  finally  either  submerged  under 
water  or  transformed  into  a  land  bringing  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  so  that  man,  who  had  hitherto  basked  in  the  glories 
of  Paradise,  was  now  forced  to  till  the  soil  and  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  It  is  believed  by  many  scientists 
that  man's  primitive  home  lay  in  the  region  now  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  was  probably  a  very 
delightful  spot, —  a  perfect  Paradise  as  compared  with  the 
surrounding  country.  When,  therefore,  this  section  of  the 
country  was  submerged  by  the  ocean,  man  was  necessarily 
driven  forth  to  less  hospitable  regions.  Hence  he  would 
naturally  look  back  with  longing  eyes  to  that  Eden  from 
which  he  had  been  so  cruelly  expelled.  Reflecting  upon  it, 
he  would  believe  that  the  offended  deity  had  driven  him  forth 
'  on  account  of  his  sin,  because  he  had  eaten  some  forbidden 
fruit,  and  thus  we  would  get  the  numerous  stories  of  Eden 
so  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world. 

This  is  about  the  way  in  which  scientific  theology  treats 
the  stories  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  if  this  treatment  seem  ir- 
rational to  any,  I  would  earnestly  ask  them  to  look  more 
carefully  into  the  subject,  and  they  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  facts  support  this  view.  Not  only  facts  of  primi- 
tive history  unearthed  from  the  ancient  mounds  in  different 
part  of  the  globe,  and  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  Rev. 
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Canon  Raw,  of  England,  has  shown  in  his  work  on  ^^  Future 
Retribution,"  that  Uie  Bible  itself  disproves  the  popular  ideas 
of  man's  fall  and  depravity.  I  cannot,  for  want  of  space, 
now  state  all  those  facts,  but  simply  wish  to  show  how  scien- 
tific theology  disposes  of  a  difficulty  which  has  puzzled  many 
another  besides  a  Shelley  or  an  Ingrersoll.  In  thus  explainincr 
the  story  of  man's  fall,  however,  it  by  no  means  dis^  of 
man's  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  emphasizes  his  sin  and  shows 
that  he  needs  the  Saviour  just  as  much  as  if  the  old  view  of 
the  fall  were  true. 

Secondly.  TJxe  theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  Shelley 
refers  to,  is  equally  as  false  as  the  old  idea  of  the  Fall. 
Many,  indeed,  still  hold  that  Christ  bore  the  penalty  or  punish- 
ment due  our  sins,  that  he  was  substituted  in  our  place,  and 
bore  the  wrath  of  God.  But  the  leading  theologians  of  our 
day  reject  this  view,  and  hold  that  God  ^^  so  l(yved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son  that  whosoever  should 
believe  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Christ,  therefore,  was  sent  into  the  world  to  reconcile  man  to 
God,  to  bring  back  the  wandering  prodigal  to  his  Father's 
house,  and  this  he  did,  first,  by  revealing  that  Father  and  His 
love  to  His  children,  and,  secondly,  by  himself  obeying  that 
Father  even  unto  death,  and  thus  inspiring  us  with  such  love 
of  the  Father  as  to  draw  us  unto  Him.  His  sufferings  on 
earth  and  his  death  were  not  a  punishment  for  our  sin,  for 
God  would  not  punish  His  innocent  son,  or  allow  him  to  be 
punished,  but  they  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  his 
undertaking  to  do  God's  will  in  this  naughty  world.  It  was 
not  his  suffering,  therefore,  that  satisfied  the  Father ;  for  Gt>d 
desireth  no  sacrifice,  no  physical  or  mental  suffering,  but  it 
was  Christ's  love  and  obedience  which  satisfied  God  the 
Father.  This  is  a  view  of  Christ's  Atonement,  which  Shelley 
would  probably  have  accepted,  and  which  satisfies  the  reason, 
the  conscience,  and  the  heart  of  man ;  and  above  all  it  is  the 
real  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Finally,  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  hell  is  g^radually  dis- 
appearing from  theology ;  it  can  find  no  place  in  scientific 
theology ;  it  is  being  rapidly  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  those 
superstitions  which  delight  old  women  and  frighten  little 
children. 

Arch-deacon  Farrar  and  his  numerous  followers  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Andover  professors  in  the  Congrega- 
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tional  Church,  and  other  eminent  theologians  have  deal  this 
hydra-headed  monster  fatal  blows,  and  he  now  lies  stretched 
in  the  ashes  of  his  native  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  never 
to  rise  again. 

Of  course,  the  doctrine  of  retribiUion  remains.  No  one 
insists  more  earnestly  than  these  divines  that  ^'  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Nay,  "  sow  the  wind 
and  you  will  enevitably  reap  the  whirlwind."  "Sow  an 
act,  jeap  a  habit."  "  Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character."  "  Sow 
a  character,  reap  a  destiny."  It  is  as  true  as  ever  that  our 
milleniums  may  depend  upon  our  moments  -  indefinite  ages 
of  suffering  and  struggle  may  be  required  to  wash  away  the 
soul-stains  we  have  gotten  during  our  short  life  on  earth  — 
so  deep  and  lasting  may  they  be.  But  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  of  that  burning  lake,  which  has  hitherto  scared 
us  out  of  our  wits. 

We  are  now  taught  that  "  the  virtue  which  has  no  better 
basis  than  the  fear  of  hell  is  no  virtue  at  all,"  and  the  gospel 
of  love  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  gospel  of  wrath. 
God  is  love  —  God  is  our  Father  —  He  knoweth  whereof  we 
are  made  —  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust,  and  so  He 
will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  —  His  mercy 
endureth  forever.  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children  even  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  And  what  rational  being 
does  not  fear  the  great  Creator,  and  love  the  Heavenly 
Father  ? 

Hence,  Shelley's  and  IngersoU's  occupation  will  soon  be 
gone,  for  the  endless  hell,  the  burning  lake,  will  be  no  more. 

Fourth.  While  Shelley  did  not  express  an  opinion  on 
Biblical  Critieisniy  because  that  science  was  not  then  bom, 
yet  he  did  hold  the  view  of  the  Prophecies,  which  many  Ger- 
man critics  to-day  hold.  He  believed  that  Prophecy  was 
either  written  after  the  event  referred  to,  or  was  simply  the 
result  of  an  extraordinary,  natural,  human  foresight.  "  Lord 
Chesterfield,"  he  says,  "  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable  prediction  ; 
*  The  despotic  government  of  France  is  screwed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  a  revolution  is  fast  approaching ;  that  revolu- 
tion I  am  convinced  will  be  radical  and  sanguinary.'  This 
appeared  in  the  letters  of  the  prophet  long  before  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  wonderful  prediction."  And  so  our  author 
evidently  thinks  that  the  predictions  of  Israel's  prophets  that 
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Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  etc.,  would  overthrow  that  nation, 
were  not  more  wonderful  than  Chesterfield's  prediction  of 
the  French  Revolution.  "The  historical  proof,"  he  says, 
"  that  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Hosea  wrote  the  Prophecies  ascribed 
to  them  is  far  from  being  clear  and  circumstantial.  Prophecy 
requires  proof  in  its  character  as  a  miracle. 
>f  .*  «  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man  foreknew  future 
events  from  God,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  he  neither 
could  know  them  by  his  own  exertions,  nor  the  writings 
which  contain  the  prediction  could  possibly  have  been  fabri- 
cated after  the  event  pretended  to  be  foretold.  It  is  more 
probable  that  writings  pretending  to  divine  inspiration  should 
have  been  fabricated  after  the  fulfilment  of  their  pretended 
prediction  than  that  they  should  have  really  been  divinely 
inspired." 

Many,  even  among  moderate  critics,  admit  that  some  of  the 
Prophecies  may  have  been  written  after  the  events  referred  to 
—  the  authorship  of  Daniel,  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  etc., 
is  uncertain  —  that  no  more  inspiration  was  required  to  pre- 
dict certain  events  in  Israelite  history  than  was  necessary  to 
predict  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  many  of  the  Mes- 
sianic Prophecies  applied  primarily  to  events  in  or  near  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  predictive  element  in  proph- 
ecy altogether,  and  to  consider  it  what  it  was  — preaching. 

The  sermons  then,  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea, 
and  the  rest  become  very  instructive  and  practically  helpful 
to  us. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  Biblical  interpretation  since 
Shelley's  time.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  best 
theologians  as  a  verbally  inspired,  a  literally  infallible  Book, 
but  it  is  considered  the  record^  simply,  of  a  progressive  revela- 
tion of  God  to  Israel  divinely  adapted  to  the  hard  heart,  the 
dull  understanding  and  the  slow  development  of  that  stiff- 
necked  people ;  and  so  considered  we  are  not  troubled  by  the 
slight  imperfections  which  puzzled  our  fathers  and  still  tor- 
ment some  of  their  children.  The  Bible,  in  spite  of  verbal 
inaccuracies  and  historical  discrepancies,  and  even  moral 
defects,  remains  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  piece  of 
ancient  literature  —  the  veritable  Word  of  God  as  distin- 
guished from  the  words  of  man. 

Fifth.      Shelley  rejected  miracles.    He  adopted    David 
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Hume's  opinions  on  this  subject.  "  A  miracle,"  he  said,  "  is 
an  infraction  of  nature's  law  by  a  supernatural  cause, —  by  a 
cause  acting  beyond  that  eternal  circle  within  which  all 
things  are  included." 

This  definition  depends  for  its  correctness  upon  the  erro- 
neous idea  of  God  prevalent  in  Shelley's  day,  which  placed 
him  outside  of  His  universe.  When  we  think  of  Him  as  the 
"  Spirit  of  Nature,"  who  produces  every  event,  we  then  think 
of  a  miracle,  not  as  an  infraction  of  Nature's  law,  but  simply 
as  an  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Divine  WiU  that  created 
and  sustains  all  things — an  operation  along  the  lines  of  though 
on  a  higher  plane  than  tlutt  along  which  the  Divine  Will 
usually  operates. 

Thus  the  cures  which  Jesus  wrought  were  simply  higher 
manifestations  of  that  Power  which  heals  all  diseases,  espe- 
cially mental  maladies. 

The  birth  of  Jesus  was  due  to  an  extraordinary  operation 
of  "  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  all  life,"  —  and  the  resurrection 
was  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  Spirit  from  the  Spirit-world 
such  as  is  possible  in  other  cases,  but  happened  in  his  because 
he  was  the  chosen  Son  of  God  to  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light. 

Thus  we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  think  of  a  miracle  as  not 
"an  infraction  of  Nature's  law"  when  we  think  of  that 
law  as  simply  an  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  resident  in 
Nature. 

"Miracles,"  continues  Shelley,  "resolve  themselves  into 
the  following  question :  Whether  it  is  more  probable  the 
laws  of  Nature,  hitherto  so  immutably  harmonious,  should 
have  undergone  violation,  or  that  a  man  should  have  told  a 
lie  ?  Whether  it  is  more  probable  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  natural  cause  of  an  event,  or  that  we  know  the  super- 
natural one  ?  That  in  old  times,  when  the  powers  of  Nature 
were  less  known  than  at  present,  a  certain  set  of  men  were 
themselves  deceived,  or  had  some  hidden  motive  for  deceiving 
others, "  or  that  God  should  violate  His  laws  ?  "  We  have 
many  instances  of  men  telling  lies, —  none  of  an  infraction 
of  Nature's  laws.  The  records  of  all  nations  afford  innumer- 
able instances,  of  men  deceiving  others,  either  from  vanity, 
or  interest,  ©r  themselves  being  deceived  by  the  limitedness 
of  their  views,  and  their  ignorance  of  natural  causes." 

This  is  a  strong  statement  of  Hume's  view  of  miracles, 
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which  many  apologists  to-day  claim  has  been  often  ref ated, 
but  as  we  find  Huxley,  Ingersoll,  and  others  re-asserting  it, 
with  additional  facts  to  support  it,  we  may  not  ignore  it.  First, 
then,  it  is  said  that  the  fundamental  error  of  this  argument 
is  its  assumption  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  immutable. 
This  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved,  and  Canon  Mozley,  Canon 
Row,  and  other  able  apologists,  nay,  even  Professor  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Renan,  etc.,  have  shown  that  the  phrase,  "  laws  of 
Nature  "  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  order  in  which  events  are 
observed  to  occur ;  that  miracles,  therefore,  are  quite  possible. 
But  the  real  force  of  Shelley's  and  Hume's  contention  lies  in 
their  assertion  that  the  reporters  of  the  miracles  "  may  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  natural  causes  of  the  said  miracles ; " 
and  so  they  may  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  due  to  a  non-natural  or  a  supernatural  cause.  Intentional 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  not 
now  asserted  by  even  radical  sceptics.  The  issue  is  thus 
clearly  forced  upon  us.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  for  science  grants  any  and  all  sorts  of 
possibilities,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
reports  of  the  miracles.  Nearly  all  apologists  devote  them- 
selves to  the  easy  task  ot  showing  that  miracles  are  possible  ; 
but  what  earnest  thinking  minds  want  to  know  is  who  wrote 
the  accounts  of  miracles,  when  were  they  written,  and  are 
they  trustworthy?  And  there  is  no  possibility  of  dodging 
this  issue. 

It  is  further  claimed  and  that  rationally,  that  common 
sense  demands  that  an  extraordinary  event  should  be  proved 
by  an  extraordinary  amount  of  evidence. 

Such  is  the  issue,  but  I  can  simply  express  my  opinion  on 
this  great  subject,  and  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
result  of  much  earnest  study.  First,  then,  most  of  the  mir- 
acles our  Lord  wrought  were  "  healings,"  and  I  find  no  more 
difficulty  in  accepting  them  than  I  do  in  accepting  the  extraor- 
dinary  mental  cures  so  familiar  to  medical  science.  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  three  instances  of  the  raising  of  the  dead 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  viz. :  the  widow  of  Nain's  son, 
Jairus'  daughter,  and  Lazarus.  In  the  case  of  the  second, 
the  account  itself  says  the  girl  "  was  not  dead  but  asleep," 
%.  6.,  in  a  swoon. 

The  other  instances  are  found  in  writings  whose  author- 
ship and  date  are  so  uncertain  that  not  much  importance  can 
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be  attached  to  them,  but  they  may  have  been  easei  of  «W 
pended  animation^  like  the  other,  which  the  simple  minded 
narrators  mistook  for  resurrections  from  the  dead.  Third, 
the  Nature  miracles,  stilling  the  storm  on  the  lake,  feeding 
the  five  and  the  four  thousand,  etc.,  aunng  to  their  uncertain 
authorship^  cannot  be  accepted  by  a  critical  mind. 

Possib^,  however,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest  may  hare 
occurred,  and  it  may  have  coincided  with  a  prayer  of  Jesus. 

Fourth,  the  stories  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  are  wholly  un- 
trustworthy, for  no  one  knows  who  wrote  them,  and  even 
Coleridge  admitted  that  they  were  not  known  to  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  John,  and  he  considered  them  worthless.  One  may 
reject  them,  and  yet  believe  in  the  divine  character  of  our 
Lord,  for  surely  the  birth  and  character  of  a  being  are  two 
different  facts  and  questions. 

In  the  present  case,  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  birth 
are  too  ungenuine  to  believe,  whereas  the  character  of  our 
Lord  is  established  by  unquestionable  evidence.  Finally, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  according  to  Saint  Paul's  /tccount  in 
1  Cor.  XV.,  an  imquestioned  narrative,  is  quite  credible. 
From  it  we  may  conclude  that  Jesus  appeared  in  spirit  to 
his  apostles  and  disciples  after  his  death,  and  all  the  details 
in  the  Grospels  about  the  guarded  tomb,  the  body,  the  eating 
fish,  etc.,  are  later  additions  to  the  primitive  Pauline  accoimt. 

Now,  while  many  think  that  we  thus  sacrifice  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  simply  pre- 
sent a  more  rational  and  credible  view  of  the  miracles,  remove 
all  the  objections  or  difficulties  which  troubled  Shelley,  and 
trouble  others  to-day,  make  due  allowance  for  possible  ex- 
aggerations in  the  accounts  of  these  miracles,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  their  real  substance.  At  any  rate,  some  such  view 
of  the  miracles  must  be  adopted,  or  minds  like  Shelley's  can- 
not and  will  not  accept  them,  but  will  drift  away  into  utter 
disbelief,  whereas  they  might  be  saved  and  brought  into  the 
church.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  such  men  are  in- 
fluenced by  "  intellectual  pride  "  or  moral  depravity,  for  they 
are  often,  like  Darwin,  the  humblest  and  purest  of  men.  It  is 
because  the  evidence  adducible  in  support  of  certain  wonder- 
ful events  is  entirely  too  weak  to  prove  them  to  any  unbiased, 
judicial,  and  critical  mind,  that  they  refuse  to  believe.  Those 
learned  and  good  men  who  accept  these  events  in  spite  of 
the  weakness  of  the  evidence  have  been  unable  to  break  away 
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from  the  thraldom  of  early  education.  Owing  to  this,  the 
facts  appealed  to  have  more  weight  with  them  than  with 
minds  that  have  risen  superior  to  their  environment  and  early 
education.  Both  classes  are  honest  in  their  convictions  and 
should  be  mutually  charitable  and  respected. 

Finally,  Shelley  held  a  view  of  the  Churchy  or  Christianity 
quite  prevalent  in  our  day.  "  Analogy  seems  to  favor  the 
opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  as,  like  other  systems,  Christianity 
has  arisen  and  augumented,  so,  like  them,  it  will  decay  and 
perish."  •  .  .  "  Had  the  Christian  religion,"  he  adds,  "  com- 
menced and  continued  by  the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and 
persuasion,  the  preceding  analogy  would  be  inadmissible." 

This  is  quite  a  popular  opinion  now,  even  among  eminent 
philosophers.  But  while  we  may  admit,  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
that  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  may  be  radically  modified  and 
changed  in  the  future,  yet  we  may  believe  that  the  Christian 
Religion  will  never  perish. 

Shelley  thinks  that  if  it  had  been  founded  on  reason  and 
persuasion^  it  would  endure.  No !  If  Christianity  rested  on 
the  vaporings  of  human  reason,  it  would  most  surely  perish, 
as  the  different  Schools  of  Philosophy  do,  but  it  rests  on  a 
much  firmer  foundation,  viz.,  a  Divine  Life.  As  long  as  the 
grand  character  of  our  Master  remains,  so  long  will  his  religion 
endure,  and  scepticism  admits  that  that  character  ^^  vnl\ 
never  be  surpassed  "  (Renan).  As  long  as  that  Life  holds 
its  inspiration  and  attraction,  as  long  as  hearts  ache  and 
souls  are  burdened,  as  long  as  the  poor  cry  and  the  rich 
oppress,  as  long  as  man  yearns  for  a  heavenly  Father 
and  a  future  life,  in  a  word,  as  long  as  the  religion  of  Christ 
meets  the  deep  wants  of  the  human  soul  as  it  did  those  of  a 
Saint  Paul,  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  of  nineteen  centuries,  so  long  will 
it  endure ;  thank  Grod ! 

We  thus  see  that  the  problems  of  life  and  death  are  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  I  trust  we  also  see,  that  if  we  would 
solve  those  problems  for  the  Shelleys  of  different  periods,  we 
must  take  cognizance  of  facts  which  many  good  men  try  to 
ignore. 

I  know  of  nothing  sadder  than  the  way  in  which  these 
men  treat  the  difficulties  of  men  like  Shelley.  Indeed, 
without  intending  it,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  drive  such 
brilliant  and  sensitive  souls  to  utter  doubt.     Let  them,  then. 
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think  on  these  things  ;  let  them  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  these  earnest  sceptics  and  realize  their  difficulties,  and  me- 
thinks  that  they  will  be  fully  aroused  to  an  attempt  to  help 
such  men. 

Do  not  infer  from  all  this  that  I  indorse  Shelley  —  far 
from  it  1  He  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  young  man's 
conceit  and  presumption  when  he  wrote  "  Queen  Mab ;"  he 
undoubtedly  was  unreasonable  in  his  denunciation  of  kings 
and  politicians,  although  they  deserved  much  he  said  of 
them ;  his  view  of  marriage  is  damnable  and  dangerous 
sentiinentalism, —  but  with  all  his  faults  he  deserves  more 
pity  than  censure,  more  applause  than  hisses. 

With  Frederick  Robertson  we  exclaim,  "Poor,  poor 
Shelley  1  all  that  he  knew  of  Christianity  was  as  a  system  of 
exclusion  and  bitterness,  which  was  to  drive  him  from  his 
country ;  all  he  knew  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  bloody  tyrant,  gloating  in  blood,  and  making  His 
horrible  decree  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  instead  of 
right  and  wrong  the  ground  of  His  decree.  ...  I  grieve 
that  I  cannot  call  Shelley  a  Christian.  There  are  frantic 
ravings  in  his  book,  which  no  Christian  can  justify;  wild, 
vague  music,  as  of  an  ^olian  harp,  inarticulate  and  unmean- 
ing, breathed  as  a  hymn  to  the  spirit  of  Nature,  intellectual 
beauty,  and  so  forth ;  maddest  schemes  and  fastidious  lensi- 
tiveness  respecting  marriage  and  man's  granivorous  nature ;  a 
fibre  of  insanity  in  his  brain.  Yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  was  a  spirit  in  poor  Shelley's  mind  which  might  have 
assimilated  with  the  spirit  of  his  Redeemer, —  nay,  which  I 
will  dare  to  say  was  kindred  with  that  spirit,  if  only  his 
Redeemer  had  been  differently  imaged  to  him.  Let  who  will 
denounce  Shelley,  I  will  not.  I  will  not  brand  with  atheism 
the  name  of  one  whose  life  was  one  dream  of  enthusiastic, 
however  impracticable,  philanthropy.  I  will  not  say  that  a 
man  who  by  his  opposition  to  God,  means  opposition  to  a 
demon,  is  an  enemy  of  God.  To  such  a  man  I  only  reply, 
"  You  are  blaspheming  a  devil.  That  is  not  the  God  I  adore, 
you  are  not  my  enemy.  Change  the  name^  and  I  will  bid  that 
character  defiance  with  you." 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  sham.  We  do  not  care 
so  much  that  vice  exists  as  that  it  be  well  dressed.  The 
nude  in  painting  has  had  its  fight  for  life  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  until  it  is  not  only  permitted  but  admired  and 
encouraged.  The  nude  in  literature  is  on  its  trial.  At  the 
present  date  it  is  not  appreciated  in  certain  very  wise  circles. 
More  than  that,  it  is  liable  to  confiscation  and  destruction. 
Societies  make  it  their  business  to  act  as  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner  upon  the  appearance  of  any  book  which  they  do 
not  like.  Their  agents  scan  its  pages, *or  it  may  be  a  part  of 
them,  and  order  an  autthdorfS.  The  unlucky  maker  or  seller 
of  such  books  is  liable  not  merely  to  lose  his  property 
but  his  liberty  as  welU  if  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is 
brought  is  as  ignorant  as  it  is  liable  to  be  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind. 

A  person  accused  of  crime  of  any  sort  —  and  certainly  one 
charged  with  the  high  offense  of  having  shocked  such  a  lit- 
erary taste  as  prevails  in  our  day — should  have  a  right, 
according  to  the  fiction  that  underlies  our  institutions,  to  a 
trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  This  does  not  mean  that 
accused  grocers  are  to  be  tried  by  grocers  exclusively, 
or  that  bakers  are  to  be  brought  before  bakers  to  deter- 
mine their  guilt,  or  that  murderers  are  to  demand  that 
twelve  murderers  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  their  assassina- 
tions. It  does  mean,  however,  that  ignorance  shall  not 
convict  intelligence ;  that  men  whose  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature is  confined  to  the  Farmers'  Almanac  and  the  Sunday 
School  Advocate  (and  I  speak  respectfully  of  both  publica- 
tions) shall  not  say  that  Balzac  and  Dumas  and  Tolstoi  are 
indictable. 

If  a  hundred  men  and  women,  selected  for  their  unques- 
tioned literary  abilities  and  upright  lives,  were  to  be  asked 
the  question,  "  What  is  Immoral  in  Literature?  "  how  widely 
their  opinions  would  vary  I     If  the  latest  realistic  products 
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of  the  printing  press  were  handed  to  them  for  a  critical 
analysis,  a  certain  percentage  of  them  would  discover  reek- 
ing impropriety  where  the  others  would  see  nothing  worthy 
of  comment.  We  are  not  all  gifted  with  equal  pruriency 
of  mind.  There  are  paintings  in  the  great  galleries  of  the 
world  in  which  one  set  of  men  will  see  glorious  beauties 
and  another  only  the  naked  forms  of  women.  Some  people 
have  inherited  or  acquired  tendencies  that  warp  their  judg- 
ment. I  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  was  always  thrown  into 
convulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  rose.  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  others  by  the  lifting  of  one  particle  of  drapery  from 
the  hooped  and  crinolined  female  character  in  the  sombre 
English  novel  of  the  period. 

Jurors  are  sometimes  asked,  "Have  you  a  prejudice 
against  capital  punishment?"  It  will  soon  be  time  to 
ask  them,  "  Have  you  an  inborn  hatred  of  natural  things  ? 
Do  you  object  on  all  occasions  to  the  telling  of  the  truth? 
Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  the  chief  mission  of  the  novel  to  misrep- 
resent?" 

We  all  know  very  well  that  intelligent  people  are  no  more 
agreed  about  what  they  shall  read  than  about  what  they  shall 
wear  or  where  they  shall  attend  church.  Who  shall  decide 
better  in  each  case  than  the  one  most  interested?  We  do 
not  have  to  go  back  very  far  in  history  to  find  the  State 
dictating  both  the  attire  and  the  religious  instruction  of 
its  subjects.  An  over-governed  people  will  soon  cry  out 
loudly  in  defense  of  its  right  to  read  what  it  pleases  and  form 
its  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  good  for  it.  How  does  the 
agent  of  a  society  that  decides  to  "suppress  "  a  book  know 
any  more  whether  it  should  be  suppressed  than  a  hundred 
thousand  others  who  are  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 

It  would  seem,  according  to  some  notions,  that  it  is  almost 
as  wicked  to  write  of  sin  as  to  be  guilty  of  it  —  that  is,  if  the 
sin  be  of  a  particular  kind.  We  are  told  that  ten  commands 
were  given  to  Moses.  I  might  write  novels  based  on  a  viola- 
tion of  nine  of  them,  and  no  one  would  question  my  right  to 
take  any  view  I  pleased.  It  is  the  other  one,  the  one  that 
inculcates  chastity,  that  makes  all  the  trouble  when  intro- 
duced into  literature.  And  there  are  more  things  than  are 
mentioned  in  the  decalogue  of  which  I  can  write  in  any  way 
I  ohoose.    I  have  read  such  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
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delights  of  opium  smoking,  that  I  had  half  a  mind  to  take 
my  way  to  the  nearest  "joint"  and  ascertain  for  myself  if 
they  were  not  overrated.  I  have  read  the  lives  of  successful 
thieves,  surrounded  with  such  a  halo  that  any  boy  might  be 
pardoned  for  adopting  robbery  as  his  profession.  I  have  read 
often,  and  so  have  we  all,  of  the  successful  wheedling  of  a 
rich  man  into  a  loveless  marriage.  These  are  the  things  that 
are  really  immoral  in  literature,  and  yet  no  society  would 
dream  of  interfering  with  author  or  publisher.  All  the  shafts 
of  the  professional  "  suppressors  "  are  kept  for  the  writer  who 
gets  on  the  thin  ice  where  men  and  women  love  "  not  wisely 
but  too  well." 

And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  fiction  that  affords  such 
opportunities  as  the  love  that  goes  astray.  Most  of  the 
really  great  novels  of  the  world  have  had  this  for  their  rul- 
ing motive.  "  Les  Miserables,"  the  greatest  of  all  fiction  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  story  of  a  grisette  and  her  illegitimate 
child.  Where  else  is  Scott  so  effective  as  in  his  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian,"  that  pathetic  tale  of  seduction  and  abandonment  ? 
What  American  novel  is  more  beautiful  than  «  The  Scarlet 
Letter  "  ?  The  peerless  George  Eliot  causes  our  tears  to  fall 
for  the  woes  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  and  thrills  us  with  the  specta- 
cle of  Mrs.  Transome  standing  convicted  before  her  son. 
Dickens  gives  us  Little  Em'ly  and  Martha,  while  his  Smike, 
Hugh,  and  many  more  are  bom  out  of  wedlock.  What  have 
we  had  in  recent  years  that  can  surpass  "  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm,"  in  which  the  principal  character  becomes  an 
unwedded  mother  ?  Even  Howells,  the  delicate,  sof t^tepping 
favorite  of  the  parlors,  cannot  quite  let  the  subject  alone,  and 
Harold  Frederic,  perhaps  the  most  promising  of  our  younger 
writers,  has  given  us  his  sinning  and  repentant  ^^Lawton 
Girl." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  favor  the  per- 
mission of  a  single  printed  line  of  obscenity.  These  are 
things  about  which  we  should  all  agree  and  they  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Men  should  be  allowed  to  select  their 
clothing,  but  they  must  not  go  about  the  streets  undressed. 
When  one  attempts  that  form  of  pedestrianism,  he  is  very 
promptly  and  properly  arrested.  No  book  can  reach  a  large 
circulation  in  this  country  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
unchaste.  A  score  of  volumes  of  that  kind  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  past  few  years,  and  have  fallen  so  per- 
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fectly  flat  that  they  were  not  even  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  suppression  societies.  If  a  story  is  bright  enough  to 
secure  the  imprint  of  a  respectable  publisher,  if  it  is  unob- 
jectionable enough  to  find  a  place  on  the  counters  of  a  thou- 
sand dealers,  it  may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  American 
people. 

In  this  country  we  cannot  regulate  everything  by  law.  A 
bottle  of  beer  or  wine  is  the  daily  portion  of  many  who 
believe  they  are  leading  correct  lives,  while  the  mere  mention 
of  those  beverages  causes  a  chill  to  permeate  the  spinal 
column  of  other  equally  honest  persons.  So  is  it  with 
literature.  One  will  rave  over  the  "  Poems  of  Passion " 
of  Mrs.  Wilcox,  and  draw  the  line  at  the  "Transaction 
in  Hearts "  of  Mr.  Saltus.  Another  will  find  —  as  he 
ought  —  the  highest  morality  in  "Thou  Shalt  Not,"  and 
be  shocked  beyond  measure  at  "  Moths."  Let  each  one 
decide,  Mr.  Suppressor.  You  cannot  make  your  judgment 
do  for  theirs. 

While  believing  firmly  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  exi- 
gency should  permit  any  official  to  interfere  with  the  sale  or 
publication  of  a  book,  I  will  say  that,  if  such  interference  is 
ever  to  take  place,  one  rule  should  be  followed.  If  the  State 
can  say  that  a  novel  is  not  to  be  sold  or  printed  within  its 
borders,  or  carried  in  its  mails,  that  novel  should  be  judged 
not  by  a  word,  a  line,  or  an  incident,  but  by  its  general  lesson 
and  tendency.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  instant  two  totally 
different  books.  In  one  of  them  there  is  detailed  nothing 
but  the  successful,  the  always  successful,  amours  of  a  young 
Lothario,  a  heartless,  despicable,  thoroughly  unworthy  fellow, 
who  ends  his  career  of  vice  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  victims.  You  might  search  its  pages  in  vain  for  a  good 
lesson.  In  the  other  it  is  taught  that  all  the  efforts  of  a  young 
woman  toward  an  honorable  livelihood  must  come  to  naught, 
and  that  her  only  refuge  worth  seeking  is  in  the  arms  of  a 
husband.  Both  of  these  books  might  do  serious  harm  to 
certain  persons,  at  certain  times.  They  give  improper 
views  of  life,  and  they  are  not  true  to  nature.  The  shops 
are  full  of  others  just  like  them  in  that  respect,  and  yet  I 
think  the  State  would  make  a  nice  mess  of  it  if  it  tried  to 
better  them. 

Last  autumn  a  New  York  society,  supposed  to  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  morals  of  the  metropolis, 
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seized  from  a  prominent  wholesale  house  a  number  of  novels, 
and  took  the  manager,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectabil- 
ity, before  a  police  magistrate.  It  is  true  that  the  grand  jury 
dismissied  the  case  with  promptness,  and  that  several  judges 
have  since  declined  to  issue  warrants  in  other  cases  to  the 
prosecutors ;  but  these  acts  were  done  under  color  of  law,  and 
no  author  can  say  when  his  works  may  be  subjected  to  a  sim- 
ilar outrage.  In  the  list  of  books  taken,  there  were  copies  of 
one  of  Balzac's  best,  that  has  long  been  issued  by  a  Boston 
house  that  prides  itself  on  its  purity ;  that  one  of  Tolstoi's, 
the  forbidding  of  which  to  the  mails  had  drawn  the  derision 
of  the  world  upon  the  Postmaster-Greneral  a  short  time  before ; 
one  by  the  younger  Dumas,  whose  standing  in  the  literary 
field  certainly  needs  no  defence  from  me ;  and  three  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  article. 

I  cannot  better  sketch  in  a  few  words  my  idea  of  what  is 
moral  in  literature  than  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  books  of  my 
own  that  were  included  in  this  seizure.  One  of  them, 
"  Thou  Shalt  Not,"  has  had  a  sale  of  150,000  copies  in  less 
than  two  years,  and  is  familiar  to  most  regular  novel  readers. 
What  is  the  story  ?  It  is  a  tale  of  a  rou^,  who  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  under  the  Tweed  rdgime,  and  lived  an  unchaste 
life  until  his  accidental  acquaintance  with  a  pure  woman 
taught  him  to  preach  and  practice  the  virtues  he  had  till  then 
despised.  In  the  first  hundred  pages  I  have,  it  is  true,  drawn 
back  the  pendulum  to  its  full  limit,  in  order  to  give  it 'the 
requisite  swing  when  released.  And  what  a  swing  it  is! 
Every  moral  lapse  is  followed  by  the  direst  retribution,  and 
at  the  close  my  unhappy  hero  seeks  death  rather  than  a 
possible  return  to  the  life  he  once  led  so  joyously.  It  is  a 
terrible  arraignment  of  unchastity.  I  know  of  men  in  whose  . 
careers  it  has  wrought  a  complete  reformation.  It  teaches 
that  the  sister  or  the  daughter  of  another  should  be  as  sacred 
as  our  own. 

I  say  again  that  a  book  cannot  be  judged  by  a  word  or  a 
phrase.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  opened  this  one  at  ran- 
dom, and  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  passage  detailing  the 
creeping  of  Greybum  at  night  into  the  chamber  where  Clara 
Campbell  slept,  upon  which  he  threw  the  volume  down  and 
read  no  further.  Would  he  have  passed  judgment  on  a  paint- 
ing by  seeing  a  square  inch  of  its  canvass  ?  If  not,  he  had  no 
right  to  judge  my  book  by  half  a  page  of  its  contents.    Had 
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he  read  a  few  lines  more,  he  would  have  found  that  the  man 
was  vanquished  by  the  unarmed  purity  of  the  girl,  and  that, 
as  he  stole  guiltily  down  the  stairs,  she  fell  on  her  knees  in 
prayer.  Has  a  novelist  no  right  to  draw  a  picture  of  this 
kind  ?  Another  person  selected  this  as  the  most  objection- 
able paragraph  in  the  novel :  — 

**  One  evening  I  went  out  on  the  streets,  with  the  last 
dime  we  had  in  the  world,  to  buy  as  usual  a  morsel  of  food 
for  our  breakfast.  A  man  accosted  me.  I  was  desperate. 
After  midnight  I  crept  back  to  my  room  like  a  frightened 
criminal.  He  was  asleep  I  In  the  morning,  when  he  awoke 
(for  I  never  closed  my  own  eyes)  I  showed  him  money, 
expecting  that  he  would  rave  and  cry.  And  he  never  said  a 
word  1 " 

Is  .it  not  laughable  that  any  one  should  object  to  such  a 
paragraph  ?  Admitting  that  these  things  should  be  told  at 
all,  I  will  challenge  the  whole  army  of  critics  to  tell  it  more 
delicately.  And  should  such  things  be  told  ?  Undoubtedly. 
The  only  possible  question  is  the  effect  on  the  reader.  Does 
the  narration  incite  him  to  vice  ?  No,  it  fills  him  with  indig- 
nation. His  sympathies  are  where  they  ought  to  be, —  with 
the  injured  woman.  I  say  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
novelist  to  portray  a  dastard  in  his  most  effective  colors. 
Some  namby-pamby  scribbler,  who  has  in  his  time  published 
a  book  that  stopped  with  its  first  edition,  or  some  prudish 
old  maid  of  either  sex,  whose  views  of  life  have  been  obtained 
from  a  back  window,  may  differ  from  me.  The  great  majority 
of  novel  readers  know  that  I  am  right. 

The  second  book  of  mine  that  was  seized  is  called  ^^  Speak* 
ing  of  Ellen."  Nineteen-twentieths  of  it  is  a  plea  for  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  earnings  of  labor,  and  the  rest  tells 
how  the  beautiful  humanity  of  the  heroine  brought  a  sister 
out  of  concubinage  into  wifehood.  I  can  only  suppose  the 
agent  of  the  society  had  never  read  it.  The  novel  has  earned 
me  the  commendation  of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  both 
here  and  in  England ;  and  I  am  prouder  of  having  written  it 
than  of  any  other  act  of  my  life.  The  third  book  is  a  tale 
of  the  ruin  that  an  unscrupulous  woman  brought  upon  two 
totally  different  men. 

Nothing  is  so  unsafe,  in  an  alleged  free  country  as  to  permit 
interference,  on  any  light  pretext,  with  a  free  press.  What 
is  agreeable  to  one  may  be  offensive  to  another,  but  that 
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gives  no  excuse  for  police  regulation.  I  am  willing  to 
confess  that  I  have  seen  posters  in  New  York  that  annoyed 
me.  There  are  always  photographs  of  women,  and  of  prom- 
inent women,  too,  in  Broadway  windows,  that  pass  the  limits 
of  my  ideas  of  propriety.  One  cannot  escape  these  things, 
as  he  can  the  book  he  does  not  want.  They  assail  his  eyes 
before  he  has  time  to  avoid  them.  There  have  been  at  least 
tw(x plays  here  this  winter,  and  at  most  respectable  houses, 
to  which  I  would  not  care  to  take  a  lady.  They  were  full 
of  indelicate  allusions  and  suggestive  by-play,  and  yet  they 
were  presented  by  as  reputable  actors  and  actresses  as  we 
have,  and  they  were  popular  enough  to  make  long  runs.  I 
saw  women  of  undoubted  character  applauding  each  bright, 
wicked  expression  of  the  brilliant  dramatists  as  freely  — 
indeed,  rather  more  so,  than  their  masculine  escorts.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  the  professional  conservators  of  mo- 
rality find  themselves  puzzled  where  to  draw  the  line. 
And  I  really  wonder  that  they  have  never  hit  upon  the 
excellent  plan  of  letting  everybody  make  the  decision  for 
himself. 

"  But  the  children,"  somebody  is  waiting  to  say. 

Why  should  children  interfere  with  the  making  of  books 
any  more  than  with  the  manufacture  of  powder?  Brandy  is 
not  good  for  children,  but  it  has  its  uses  for  their  elders,  and 
it  is  kept  out  of  their  way.  Tobacco  is  injurious  to  a  child, 
but  to  the  grown  man  it  is  often  a  boon  and  a  solace.  Chil- 
dren  should  be  guided  in  their  reading  as  they  necessarily  are 
in  other  things.  It  must  be  a  very  dull  library  that  has  not 
some  books  in  it  that  children  ought  not  to  read.  It  is  a  del- 
icate question  whether  certain  religious  works  are  good  food 
for  the  growing  brain  of  a  child.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  Jews  did  not  give  all  of  their  Scriptures  to  their 
young  men  until  they  were  thirty  years  old.  Even  the  daily 
newspaper  is  liable  to  contain  things  that  set  the  thoughts  of 
bright  children  into  undesirable  channels,  as  I  once  had  occa- 
sion to  note.  It  is  evident  that  we  should  have  a  very  silly 
literature  if  we  limited  it  to  what  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
comprehension  of  infants. 

The  reading  public  is  broadening  in  its  ideas.  It  is  but  a 
little  while  ago  that  women  of  refinement  were  afraid  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  read  certain  books,  which  they  now  discuss 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and,  I  believe,  to  their  benefit.     The 
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time  is  near  at  hand  when  a  real  morality  in  literature  will 
take  the  place  of  the  sham  we  have  had  so  long.  In  that  day 
the  novelist  will  not  fear  to  discass  anything  of  public  inter- 
est, if  by  so  doing  he  can  awaken  thought.  It  is  not  revela- 
tion that  is  dangerous^  but  silence.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
believe  that  I  have  done  something  toward  hastening  that 
better  time,  by  portraying  things  as  they  are,  in  the  face  of 
severe  criticism  and  misconception. 


THE  UNCLASSIFIED  RESIDUUM.    A  STUDY  IN 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY   C.   VAN   D.   CHENOWETH. 


The  richness  of  human  thought,  and  the  poverty  of 
human  expression!  That  old  complaint  of  poet  and  of 
painter,  of  lover  and  of  sage.  A  thought,  instinct  with 
divinity,  is  imprisoned  in  the  rude  device  of  speech,  or 
chained  to  the  page  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  language,  and  we 
shudder  to  find  that  only  the  grosser  part  of  the  conception 
has  thus  been  held  captive,  as  we  pass  it  despairingly  to  a 
friend,  or  sow  it  broadcast  for  the  reading  multitude. 

The  brush  seizes  some  vision  of  genius,  and,  maimed  and 
distorted,  it  struggles  upon  the  canvas. 

The  austere  chisel  labors  to  fix  it  upon  the  unyielding 
stone,  and  leaves  only  enough  of  it  there,  alas !  to  make  us 
weep  above  our  immeasurable  loss,  in  that  which  fled 
affrighted  from  before  the  clumsy  artifice. 

Music,  perhaps,  catches  and  conveys  it^  with  something 
less  of  reckless  waste,  through  the  sensitive  ear,  to  the 
waiting  soul. 

Is  this  the  end,  then  ? 

Is  the  human  intelligence  never  to  receive  the  human 
thought  in  pristine  freshness  ?  Must  it  still  labor  to  reach 
us  by  way  of  tongue  and  book,  picture,  statue,  or  organ  tone? 

The  }>oets,  who  have  ever  stood,  watchman-like,  upon  the 
outer  walls  of  human  possibility,  long  since  prophesied  of 
better  days  to  come. 

And  now  at  last.  Science,  argus-eyed,  patient,  steadfast, 
with  one  cautious  eye  fixed  upon  Poesy,  and  ninety  and 
nine  upon  her  scales  and  crucibles,  her  theories  and  tests, 
murmurs  under  her  breath,  "  A  clue,  a  clue  1 "  then  shrinks, 
alarmed  lest  she  be  harassed  with  flippant  questions;  or, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  lest  her  clue  prove  too  frail 
and  fine  for  the  sturdy  grasp  of  the  pioneer,  over  the  dim, 
vast,  untrodden  way. 
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The  poets  are,  in  the  main,  trustworthy  seers.  And  they 
have  told  us  that  there  is  a  condition  of  sensitiveness  con- 
ceivable, in  which  the  emotions  of  the  thinker  may  serve  as 
the  perfect  vehicle  for  his  thought. 

Very  good.  Here  is  clearly  a  great  gain  over  present 
methods. 

This  prophecy,  arrived  at  fruition,  will  admit  of  a  brooding 
silence  over  the  great  audience,  while  the  orator,  dependent 
no  longer  upon  the  medium  of  language,  conveys  to  the 
attentive  intelligences  before  him,  unerringly,  his  glowing 
thoughts. 

No  waste  now,  and  no  toying  with  words  to  shield  the  re- 
luctant, too  honest  sentiment.  The  chances  for  misapprehen- 
sion are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  at  last,  indeed,  ^^  As 
the  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

But  fancy  the  rude  interpreter,  speech,  quite  set  aside ; 
and  a  Shakespeare,  a  Dante,  a  Saint  Paul,  thus  radiating  his 
immortal  visions  before  a  comprehending  people  1 

Wordsworth  says:— 

"  Words  are  but  under-agents  in  such  souls  as  these; 
When  they  are  grasping  in  their  greatest  strength, 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them.'* 

It  were  only  a  more  stupendous  fancy  to  exclude  the  flesh 
—  what  we  call  the  senses  —  from  all  seeming  part  in  the 
rapport^  and  to  receive  the  soul-satisfying  thoughts  unhindered, 
from  England,  Italy,  Greece,  or  Paradise. 

To  triumph  over  the  senses,  without  external  aid,  and  over 
that  stubborn  obstacle.  Space,  would  tax  very  distinctly  in- 
deed the  portion  of  our  being  which  we  like  to  think  of  as 
immortal. 

To  know  that  this  may  be  done  were  fresh  earnest  of  im- 
mortality. 

Nay,  it  would  cheapen  at  last  the  jealous  secrecy  of 
that  awful  change  which  we  call  Death. 

Science  has  already  shown  herself  finely  independent  when 
she  places  two  friends,  three  thousand  miles  apart,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  stretched  out  between  them,  and  bids 
them  talk.  Her  next  step  is  simply  to  remove  the  wire.  How 
easy  it  sounds  I 

Psychology,  daughter  of  Science,  took  note  not  long  since 
of  one  arrived  in  a  strange  city,  who  forsook  the  only  spot 
familiar,  and  scourged  and  driven  to  obedience  by  the  im- 
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perious  thought,  stepped  into  the  coach  of  a  distant  hotels 
the  very  name  of  which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  her,  to  find 
upon  arrival  at  the  hotel  the  friend  dearest  of  all,  who  had 
not  counted  upon  this  welcome  coming,  but  who  had  been 
directing  most  earnest  longing  to  their  anticipated  meeting  a 
day  later,  —  elsewhere. 

The  untutored  murmurs,  "  Fortunate  coincidence !  '*  the 
watchman  upon  the  tower  says  plainly,  "  How  unskilful ! 
What  a  waste  of  nerve  power  was  involved  in  that  resistance 
to  the  awkwardly  delivered  knowledge  concerning  her  friend's 
whereabouts !  And  upon  both  sides,  how  stupid  not  to  be 
conscious  of  the  nearness  !  ** 

A  lovely  woman  lay  ill  in  her  darkened  chamber.  A 
furniture  van  drove  up,  and  a  mirror  which  had  been  ordered 
was  carried  into  her  parlor  upon  the  floor  below.  Presently 
the  invalid  called  to  her  nurse  faintly,  ^^ChoUar's  men  are 
downstairs,  and  the  mirror  they  have  brought  is  too  short. 
Let  some  one  tell  them  it  cannot  do,  and  that  another  one 
must  be  made.'*  The  nurse,  who  naturally  knew  not  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  the  sick  chamber,  hesitated,  thought 
of  delirium,  then  went  herself,  half  dazed,  upon  the  errand. 
The  men,  quite  out  of  hearing,  of  course,  as  well  as  out  of 
sight,  were  found  standing  perplexed  over  their  measure- 
ments, and  the  unfortunate  result,  with  the  mirror  unques- 
tionably too  short. 

A  mother  sat  upon  her  shaded  piazza,  occupied  with  sew- 
ing, and  in  convereation  with  her  son,  who  an  hour  before 
had  walked  with  his  sister  to  the  door  of  Christ  Church 
Rectory,  where  the  little  girl  attended  school.  "  Loulie, 
dear  I  *'  exclaimed  the  mother  with  concern,  turning  slightly, 
and  gazing  in  the  doorway.  "What  is  the  trouble,  that 
has  brought  you  home?"  "To  whom  are  you  speaking, 
mother?'*  asked  the  lad  of  sixteen,  turning  also  toward 
the  vacant  doorway.  "To  your  sister.  Step  into  the 
house,  please,  and  ask  if  she  is  ill."  "Did  you  see  her, 
mother?"  "Certainly,  I  did.  She  stopped  in  the  door- 
way, and  is  looking  pale."  A  search  failed  to  discover 
Loulie,  and  the  youth,  to  quiet  his  mother's  anxiety,  hurried 
up  to  the  rectory  to  learn  whether  his  sister  had  returned 
there,  since  neither  mother  nor  son  now  doubted  her  recent 
presence  at  home. 

Loulie  sat  in  her  usual  place,  with  one  little  hand  bound 
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up  in  her  pocket  handkerchief.  She  had  cut  it  with  her 
penknife  a  while  before ;  the  blood  had  flowed  somewhat 
freely,  and  she  was  still  a  trifle  pale  from  the  fright.  But 
Loulie  had  not  left  her  schoolroom. 

Once  more.  In  the  days  of  our  Civil  War,  a  young 
officer  was  called  by  telegraph  from  his  post  at  Nashville, 
upon  the  staff  of  the  General  commanding,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  father,  a  clergyman  in  a  neighboring  State. 
Death  had  come  swiftly,  and  had  taken  the  godly  man  while 
upon  his  knees  at  prayer.  Again  and  again  the  young  man, 
said  while  on  his  homeward  way,  ^^  I  cannot  take  this  in.  I 
cannot  realize  this  home  going  which  will  meet  with  no  wel- 
come from  my  father."  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  in  his  own  familiar  chamber  in  his  father's 
house,  he  reached  out  a  cautious  hand,  and  placed  it  upon 
that  of  his  wife,  inquiring  softly  whether  she  were  awake. 
"  Do  you  see  the  various  objects  about  the  room  unmistak- 
ably?" he  asked,  upon  receiving  her  assurance.  The  light 
was  sufficient  for  this.  Everything  was  distinctly  visible, 
and  she  said  so.  "  Look  now  to  your  left,  near  the  door 
which  leads  into  the  hall,  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  She 
did  as  she  was  desired,  but  saw  nothing  unusual.  '^Can  it 
be  possible  ?  "  whispered  the  young  man  eagerly,  lifting  him- 
self to  his  elbow,  and  bringing  his  eyes  within  the  like  range 
of  vision  with  that  of  his  wife.  "  Is  it  possible  you  do  not 
see  that?"  again  he  asked  in  perplexity;  then  laid  his  head 
back  upon  his  own  pillow  and  continued  to  gaze  in  the 
direction  indicated,  with  blessed  satisfaction  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  to  say,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  vision  of  comfort  had  faded,  but  that  for  half 
an  hour,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  he  had  been  gazing 
upon  his  father's  face,  natural  as  in  life.  "And  he  gave 
me  the  old  dear  smile  of  welcome,"  said  the  bronzed  young 
soldier,  who  had  been  living  amid  the  grim  realities  of 
war  through  the  three  last  hurrying  years,  amid  stem  fact 
which  transcended  the  power  of  his  imagination  at  many  a 
point. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  are  such  as  may  be  readily 
matched  in  the  experience  of  many,  and  to  my  knowledge 
are  trustworthy,  through  intimacy  with  those  participating. 

Doubtless  the  philosophy  of  an  earlier  day  would  carelessly 
explain  them  away,  somewhat  after  this  manner :  —  That  a 
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sudden  trick  of  fancy  carried  the  rather  timid  traveller  aside 
from  the  hotel  wliieh  she  knew,  to  a  more  distant,  and 
wholly  strange  one;  —  with  a  singularly  fortunate  result. 
That  the  superfineness  of  the  sick  sense  detected  the  arrival 
of  the  furniture  wagon,  which  provoked  the  recollection  of 
the  order  for  the  mirror.  Following  this  came  the  reason- 
able desire  that  the  vacant  place  in  the  drawing  room  should 
be  worthily  filled,  and  the  natural  conjecture,  of  course, — 
of  disappointment.  That  the  tender  mother  upon  the  piazza 
was  misled  by  the  flutter  of  some  irrelevant  garment,  which 
stirred  her  quick  imagination  through  her  maternal  anxiety ; 
—  and  resulted  in  a  third  clever  guess.  And  that  the  young 
army  officer,  sensitized  by  his  bereavement,  was  the  victim 
of  a  simple,  optical  illusion,  so  called,  in  which  no  trace  of 
dual  agency  is  discoverable. 

Now  the  instance  of  the  mirror  is  a  very  humble  example, 
taken  from  the  experience  of  a  large-natured,  clear-souled 
woman;  a  most  successful  educator,  who  has  found  her 
supersensitiveness  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  in  dealing  with 
the  pupils  committed  to  her  care.  A  young  lady  is  missing 
from  her  accustomed  place ;  an  ofiPence  comes  to  light,  which 
no  one  has  been  willing  to  acknowledge ;  there  are  doubts 
touching  the  utter  loyalty  of  some  teacher  in  her  employ ; 
and  a  consequent  dread  of  small  seeds  of  dissension  sown 
unawares.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  in 
which  this  justice-loving  woman  has  succeeded,  by  a  certain 
process  of  concentrated  thought,  in  placing  herself  within 
touch  of  the  incipient  trouble.  The  missing  young  lady  is 
told  privately  that  she  was  out  of  place,  and  where.  She 
admits  the  fact  with  regret,  and  promises  to  do  better.  The 
pretty  offender  is  singled  out  unerringly  from  the  group  of 
blameless  girls,  and  personally  admonished ;  while  the 
thoughtless  assistant  receives  unquestionable  evidence  of  her 
unwise  conduct,  and  promises  amendment. 

My  friend  is  not  always  successful  in  her  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain, without  awkward  questions,  the  matter  which  she  ought 
to  know ;  but  is  so,  often  enough,  to  give  her  strong  confi- 
dence in  her  power  to  govern,  with  little  dread  of  unfair  sus- 
picion, or  unjust  censure.  She  has  made  of  discipline  a  fine 
art,  and  her  teaching  is  a  poem. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  my  first,  second,  and  fourth 
illustrations ;  the  most  superficial  examination  discloses  the 
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analogy  between  them,  in  that  they  were  all  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  sympathy.  That  wireless  connection,  for  which 
psychology  is  searching,  had  been  manifestly  established, 
and,  however  imperfectly,  still  gives  earnest  of  the  possibility 
of  clearer  comlnunication  when  intelligent  investigation  has 
learned  to  overcome  existing  obstacles. 

Oriental  patience  and  skill  long  since  found  out  the  way ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  baffling  "  Secret  Mail,*'  of 
India,  is  simply  a  clever  system  of  mental  telegraphy. 

The  earlier  civilizations  recognized,  and  reverenced,  the 
intuitional  power  of  man,  and  psychical  knowledge  was  more 
perfectly  formulated  by  the  scholars  of  Egypt,  India,  and 
Greece,  than  was  physical.  But  in  the  astounding  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  purely  physical  science,  the 
more  delicate  matters  of  the  soul  have  been  neglected ,  the 
fine  touch  of  an  earlier  da}"^  is  forgotten,  and  we  beat  about 
clumsily  in  our  effort  to  deal  with  soul  and  spirit. 

The  statements  to  which  our  ignorance  cannot  yet  find  the 
key,  we  call  superstition,  or  unholy  magic,  and  easily  class 
all  which  relates  to  experimental  psychology  among  the  novel 
and  sensational  attractions  of  the  hour.  With  the  key  in 
hand  it  will  all  be  taken  up  at  a  great  advance  over  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  Let  me  return  once  more  to  my  appar- 
ently accidental  illustrations  of  intuitional  power. 

The  woman  turned  aside  from  her  chosen  and  familiar 
route  at  the  powerful  call  of  the  love  which  pined  for  her 
presence,  made  herself  blind  and  deaf  to  all  else  beside  the  call, 
and  her  obedient  feet  carried  her  straightvmy  to  the  presence 
of  the  beloved. 

I  instance  here  two  strong  and  finely  tempered  natures, 
singularly  in  harmony  one  with  the  other,  and  utterly  simple, 
and  unspoiled  in  their  reverential  love.  The  case  cited  is  one 
of  many  in  their  experience ;  and  yet  when  death  separated 
these  two,  their  conscious  communion  ceased. 

The  woman's  faith,  which  had  been  so  splendidly  dominant 
when  both  were  in  the  flesh,  quailed  before  the  awful  mystery 
of  Death,  and  refused  to  bear  her  beyond  the  border-land. 
But  for  this,  she  avers,  there  would  be  a  finer  sequel  to  her 
loving.     One  is  fain  to  believe  her. 

The  mother,  who  felt  harm  to  her  child  upon  a  distant  street, 
and  who  responded  at  once  to  Loulie's  frightened  cry  for  com- 
fort, as  the  blood  flowed  from  the  ugly  cut,  was  a  woman 
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who  was  made  wretched  her  life  long,  through  her  impression- 
able nature.  With  some  scientific  knowledge  of  her  psychic 
gifts,  and  some  fair  training  thereof,  those  who  knew  her 
most  intimately  feel  that  she  must  have  developed  unusual 
powers. 

The  young  soldier,  whose  love  and  longing  restored  to  him 
for  a  space  the  countenance  of  his  father,  so  lifelike  in 
each  particular  that  the  son  never  found  himself  able  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  dual  character  of  the  experience, 
was  a  college-bred,  war-seasoned,  world-trained  man,  whose 
deliberate  and  thoughtful  testimony  goes  for  much. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  which  strikes  agreeably  the  frugal 
side  of  human  nature,  that  Science,  through  one  of  her  hand- 
maidens, now  casts  a  protecting  arm  about  just  such  psycho- 
logical waifs  as  these,  and  places  them  in  pound,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  chance  for  their  lives,  upon  definite  proof  of 
their  value. 

And  here  they  wait,  known  comprehensively,  if  somewhat 
irresponsibly,  as  the  "Unclassified  Residuum,"  —  a  brilliant 
and  suggestive  bit  of  nomenclature. 

Imagination  is  taxed  by  the  conception  of  rapport  between 
two,  although  a  thing  by  no  means  unknown,  while  the 
loftiest  ascription  we  can  make  to  Deity  is  that  of  a  perfect 
rapport  with  the  Universe.  Language  endeavors  to  indicate 
this  idea,  by  means  of  such  words  as  Omnipresent,  Omni- 
scient, Omnipotent. 

Christianity  beautifully  expresses  the  relationship  of  one- 
ness between  God  and  man,  in  many  a  text  of  comfort. 

"  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  ray  words  :  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."     St.  John  xiv.  23. 

"Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."     St.  John  v.  4. 

"In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and 
ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you."     St.  John  xiv.  20. 

"For  they  are  thine;  and  all  things  that  are  mine  are 
thine  ;   and  thine^are  mine."     St.  John  xvii.  10. 

"  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are."     St.  John  xvii.  11. 

"  That  they  may  all  be  one  ;  even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us."  St.  John 
xvii.  20. 

Christianity  is  buoyant  with  this  promise  of  oneness.     The 
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dreamy  mysticism  of  the  East  is  laden  with  the  hope  of  it, 
a  promise  and  a  hope,  which  taxes,  and  which  represents, 
the  supremest  effort  of  the  soul. 

Upon  the  merely  human  plane,  an  open  avenue  of  commu- 
nication between  two  may  mean  so  much,  or  so  very  little. 
When  its  field  is  limited  to  reading  correctly  the  spots  upon  a 
chosen  card,  or  to  locating  the  hidden  key  or  ring,  one 
smiles,  gives  gentle  applause  with  a  murmur  of  "  Clever,  in- 
deed," and  privately  questions,  "  To  what  purpose  is  all 
this  ?  " 

But  when  Love  calls  authoritatively  over  a  thousand 
miles : — "  Your  work  is  wearing  you  out,  and  you  are  work- 
ing at  a  frightful  disadvantage.  Pray  drop  the  worry  over 
your  publisher,  and  kindly  remove  to  a  sleeping  apartment 
some  twenty  feet  farther  from  the  ground,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  my  duties  here,  and  come  to  nurse  you 
through  impending  illness,"  there  is  no  applause,  and  cer- 
tainly the  pertinent  question,  "  To  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?" 
does  not  arise. 

Your  wife,  mother,  sister,  or  friend  is  in  that  sublime  con- 
dition of  duality  with  yourself,  which  renders  you  two  far 
more  present  one  to  the  other,  than  are  those  who  are  simply 
face  to  face ;  and  her  warning  message  comes  to  you  as 
timely,  over  the  thousand  intervening  miles,  and  carries  with 
it  all  the  emphasis  of  love's  dear  authority. 

Precisely  what  psychical  conditions  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  admit  of  the  easy  transfer  of  unuttered  thought  between 
two,  are,  I  believe,  nowhere  definitely  stated.  At  least  they 
are  no  more  clearly  formulated  than  are  the  reasons  for  emo- 
tional affection. 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  profound  sympathy, 
and  an  utter  willingness  upon  both  sides,  constitute  the 
strong  beginning  of  this  singular  development ;  and  that  the 
attainment  of  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  involves  pro- 
longed and  laborious  effort. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  differing  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
general  desirableness  of  such  developments,  under  existing 
conditions  of  humanity. 

Few  natures  are  large  enough,  honest  enough,  fine  enough, 
to  really  desire  that  each  thought  may  be  perfectly  clear  to 
a  second  person,  however  dear. 

We  love  to  believe,  indeed,  that  our  lives  lie  thus  brightly 
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open  before  God,  and  to  insist  that  the  ever-present 
consciousness  of  their  unworthiness  keeps  ns  humble  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  fosters  the  loftiest  aspiration  upon  the 
other. 

We  speak  of  the  immortal  life,  as  a  condition  of  being,  in 
which  we  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known ;  but,  when  it  is 
suggested  that  we  cultivate  that  intimate  knowledge,  here 
and  now,  even  between  two,  we  shrink  instinctively.  It  is 
too  evident  that  the  majority  of  us  are  not  yet  good  enough, 
and  that  the  imperfections  which  God  still  finds  in  us,  are 
such  as  we  are  unwilling  to  trust  with  our  most  indulgent 
friend. 

Fancy  the  barriers  between  us  all  swept'  quite  aside,  for 
even  an  hour  I  The  arrogant  self-assumption,  the  flimsy 
pretence,  the  stout  bravado,  and  the  timidity  of  self-depreci- 
ation,—  all  ruthlessly  removed,  and  each  standing  fairly  for 
what  he  is  I 

What  a  readjustment  of  our  estimate  of  friends  and 
neighbors  would  be  called  for !  What  a  scurrying  for  soli- 
tude !  Ay,  what  a  groan  that  the  very  hills  might  fall  upon 
us  and  hide  us ! 

That  the  man  of  genius  may,  by  the  power  of  his  dominant 
personality,  be  so  able  to  open  the  inner  sight  of  their  under- 
standing, as  to  give  to  his  audience  a  vision  of  the  immortal 
fires  within  him,  as  he  strikes  off  his  thoughts  at  white  heat 
before  them,  untrammelled  by  the  awkward  aid  of  speech, 
were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Both  the 
giving  and  receiving,  simply  an  act  of  free-will ;  the  power 
to  withhold,  or  to  accept.  At  the  least,  it  confines  the  active 
power  to  one. 

That  two  friends  may  take  the  risk  of  intercommunication, 
by  erasing  each  the  proud  limits  of  individuality,  and  merge 
themselves  thus  into  a  common  experience,  has  been  too  nearly 
done  to  admit  of  the  doubt  of  its  possibility.  The  power  is 
God-like,  but  we,  alas,  are  still  finite  men  and  women,  and 
the  benefit  from  it  is  at  best  questionable,  though  the  strictest 
honesty  be  maintained  upon  both  sides. 

That  a  strong  will  may  lead  captive  a  feeble  will,  to  its 
deadly  hurt,  opens  before  us  all  the  dangers  of  hypnotic  in^ 
fluence,  increasing  dangers,  and  threatenings  from  many 
directions,  when  exercised  by  the  ignorant  or  unscrupulous. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  here  illustrate  the  marvellous 
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possibilities  of  telepathy,  or  thought  transference,  by  means 
of  the  two  most  cogent  statements  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
make ;  since  they  are  mine  only  under  the  seal  of  strictest 
confidence,  although  I  am  not  prohibited  from  stating  that  I 
possess  such. 

One  carefully  detailed  experience  covers  forty-jive  closely 
written  pages,  and  there  seems  to  be  not  one  needed  link  miss- 
iny  from  the  long  chain  of  evidence,  which  begins  at  the  very 
humblest  beginning  of  the  effort  to  develop  power  between 
two,  and  closes  with  instances,  multiplied  to  weariness,  of  the 
ability  to  hold  converse  across  a  continent ;  or  with  one  upon 
the  main  land,  and  the  other  in  the  midst  of  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  Both  of  the  participants  in  this  experience  are  intel- 
lectual students  of  books,  and  of  character.  Both  have  writ- 
ten and  published  books  of  their  own,  well  received  by  the 
reading  world. 

But  the  ability  to  communicate  accurately  by  means  of 
thought  alone,  is  still  too  unusual  an  accomplishment  to  be 
even  generally  accepted  as  a  fact. 

A  few  believe,  because  they  know. 

Professor  Sidgwick  said,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
London  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  "  I  feel  that  a  part  of 
my  grounds  for  believing  in  telepathy,  depending  as  it  does 
on  personal  knowledge,  cannot  be  communicated  except  in  a 
weakened  form  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  printed  state- 
ments which  represent  the  evidence  that  has  convinced 
me." 

A  mental  message  sent  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and 
accurately  received,  is  an  earnest  of  "a  girdle  around  the 
globe  '*  in  that  instant  in  which  thought  can  compass  it. 

Such  messages  have  been  sent,  and  have  been  received,  and 
even  the  ocean  has  proven  to  be  no  barrier  between  soul  and 
soul. 

I  am  well  aware  that  one  walks  here  upon  a  bewildering 
and  a  giddy  height.  But  if,  indeed,  no  physical  sense  is 
called  to  aid  in  transmitting  these  mental  messages  between 
distant  points,  why  may  not  men  at  last  find  sure  means  of 
communication  with  the  disembodied  spirit? 

If  you,  sitting  there,  utterly  unaided  by  mechanical  appli- 
ance, can  speak  with  your  friend  in  London,  why  may  you 
not,  by  the  like  power  of  faith  and  will,  speak  to  your 
beloved  upon  the  shores  eternal  ? 
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Nay,  is  it  not  easily  conceivable,  that  the  perfect  harmony 
of  being  which  has  been  achieved  step  by  step,  while  in  the 
body,  assisted  by  the  dear  helps  of  eye,  ear,  tongue,  and  the 
clasp  of  loving  hands,  until  it  has  grown  finely  independent 
of  these,  and  become  so  powerful  that  neither  darkness  nor 
distance  can  avail  to  place  a  bar  upon  its  messages, —  is  it 
not  easily  conceivable  that  souls  so  perfectly  en  rapport  may 
be  independent  also  of  the  intervention  of  dread  Death 
itself? 

A  well  known  writer  says  :  — "  The  world's  progress  from 
the  dull  externality  of  the  senses^  which  relate  to  sunlight, 
to  sound,  and  to  physical  force,  into  the  realm  of  intuition 
and  divine  wisdom,  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
divine  faculties  in  man,  which  bring  him  into  connection 
with  supernal  wisdom,  and  reaUze  in  this  life  the  wisdom  of 
the  angels. 

"  [Doubtless]  while  in  the  form  we  have  all  the  faculties 
that  we  shall  have  when  emancipated  from  the  body ;  and 
whatever  spirits  can  do  in  the  way  of  intuitional  perception, 
we  can  do  likewise,  with  a  freedom  and  success  proportionate 
to  our  interior  development." 

It  is  a  bold  conjecture,  and  presages  great  things. 

The  author  deals  with  what  is  commonly  called  spiritual- 
istic manifestations,  as  a  prophecy,  rather  than  a  fulfilment, 
dependent  upon  our  own  finer  development. 

To  the  Christian,  whose  faith  embraces  a  conscious  exist- 
ence after  death,  the  position  seems  tenable  ;  and  to  those  who 
doubt,  the  dawning  wonders  of  psychology  offer  not  only  a 
substantial  hope  of  immortality,  but  the  only  suggestion, 
moreover,  of  possible  communication  between  the  mortal  and 
the  disembodied  spirit,  which  appeals  for  one  instant  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  affections :  —  a  direct  and  personal  com- 
munication, born  of  intense  sympathy. 

All  other  is,  to  a  refined  sense,  undesirable. 

Nay,  one  seems  abundantly  justified  in  doubting  whether 
there  be  any  other  way,  than  the  divine  way  of  need  and 
supply,  in  the  clear  light  of  immortal  living. 

As  I  read  my  "  In  Memoriam,"  hushed  to  utter  restfulness 
in  its  breadth,  and  height,  and  depth,  I  am  powerless  to  ask, 
'*Did  young  Arthur's  spirit  indeed  respond  to  the  poet's 
anguished  cry  for  comfort?  '*  As  I  read,  I  know  that  it  did 
so. 
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In  the  hours  when  my  Christian  faith  weakens  under  the 
strain  which  Reason  imposes  upon  her ;  I  turn  for  refresh- 
ment to  the  dawning  wonders  of  Psychical  Science :  for  in  this 
direction  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  the  stupendous  hope  for  proof, 
while  yet  in  the  body,  of  such  of  the  Master's  teachings,  as 
yearning,  but  powerless  souls  have  found  too  hard  to  grasp. 

With  the  nobler  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  must 
come  the  more  just  appreciation  of  her  capacity. 


THE  SWISS  REFERENDUM. 


BY  Vr.  D.  McCEACKAN. 


It  has  become  somewhat  of  a  commonplace  assertion  that 
our  politics  have  reached  the  lowest  stage  to  which  they  may 
safely  go.  There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
prove  this  proposition,  for  the  general  conviction  has  gone 
abroad,  amply  justified  by  the  whole  course  of  history,  that 
no  democracy  can  hope  to  withstand  the  corrupting  influences, 
now  at  work  in  our  midst,  unless  certain  radical  reforms  are 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Our  calm,  American 
complacency  seems  at  length  to  have  received  a  shock  ;  our 
habitual  optimism  to  have  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension, lest  the  malignant  forces,  now  uppermost  in  our 
national  life,  may  not,  after  all,  prove  too  strong  for  us ;  and 
a  corresponding  desire  is  being  manifested  to  set  in  motion 
other  benign  forces,  which  shall  save  the  state  from  de- 
struction while  there  is  yet  time. 

Unfortunately  all  attempts  to  probe  the  fundamental,  first 
causes  of  our  corruption  are  checked  at  the  outset  by  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  popular  will  to  bear  upon  public 
questions.  Our  whole  administrative  system,  and  all  the 
methods  by  which  the  people  are  supposed  to  make  known  their 
desires,  are  perverted  and  diseased,  so  that  the  sovereign  body 
are  prevented  by  mere  tricksters  from  exerting  their  legitimate 
control  over  the  making  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  them. 
We  are  suffering,  not  only  from  deepnseated  economic  and 
social  diseases,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  alarming  symptom 
is  the  concentration  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  but 
also  from  the  rule  of  the  Boss,  and  from  the  lamentable  fact 
that  the  people  at  large  are  divorced  from  legislation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  nothing  stands  between  us  and  the  tyranny 
of  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal  bosses,  as  unscrupulous  as 
any  feudal  lordlings  in  the  thirteenth  century,  except  public 
opinion,  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  press. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  question  of  the  hour 
resolves  itself  into  this :   How  best  to  bring  our  representa- 
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tive  system  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
now  practically  defied  and  violated. 

Civil  service  reform  and  ballot  reform,  when  once 
thoroughly  applied,  are  destined  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
towards  purifying  our  politics,  but  the  crowning  reform 
would  be  to  restore  to  the  people  a  direct  influence  and 
final  verdict  over  legislation. 

This  end  is  attained  in  Switzerland  by  means  of  the  two 
institutions  of  the  Referendum  and  Initiative^  the  former 
already  deeply  engrained  into  the  life  of  the  Swiss  people, 
the  latter  still  in  a  measure  on  trial. 

As  a  result  the  whole  scheme  of  Swiss  federalism  is  found 
to  reduce  the  necessity  for  prominent  political  leaders  to  a 
minimum ;  as  for  the  typical  boss,  he  is  unknown  in  the  little 
confederation.  There  the  people  manage  their  own  affaii*s  col- 
lectively to  a  degree  unknown  in  other  countries,  keeping  their 
representatives  wonderfully  in  hand,  so  that  no  echoes  of  strife 
reach  the  outside  world,  no  wars  of  rival  factions,  or  contests 
of  great  popular  favorites ;  for  the  whole  conduct  of  govern- 
ment is  marked  by  the  utmost  moderation  and  sobriety. 

In  view  of  our  present  political  condition  nothing  could  be 
more  encouraging  and  instructive  than  the  study  of  this 
eminently  successful  form  of  federalism,  especially  as  man- 
ifested in  the  Referendum  and  Initiative. 

This  term  "Referendum"  I  take  to  be  the  gerund  of  the 
Latin  "  referoy  It  is  part  of  the  old  formula,  "  ad  referendum 
et  audiendum"  and  means  that  laws  and  resolutions  framed 
by  the  representatives  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
rejection  or  approval.  A  distinction  is  made  between  a  com- 
puUory  and  optional  Referendum,  L  «.,  in  some  Cantons  all 
laws  must  be  submitted,  in  others  only  certain  hinds  or  only 
those  which  are  demanded  by  a  certain  number  of  voters.  As 
far  as  the  historical  genesis  of  the  Referendum  is  concerned, 
it  appeared  in  a  rudimentary  form  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury in  the  Cantons  of  Q-raulunden  or  Grisons  and  Valais^  be- 
fore those  districts  had  become  full-fledged  members  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  while  they  were  still  known  as 
Zugewandte  Orte^  or  Associated  States.  Delegates  from  their 
several  communes  met  periodically,  but  were  always  obliged 
to  refer  their  decisions  to  the  communes  themselves  for  final 
approval.  In  the  same  manner,  the  delegates  from  the  various 
Cantons  to  the  old  federal  Diet  or  Assembly  of  the  Swiss 
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Confederation  used  to  refer  their  measures  to  their  home  gov- 
ernments before  they  became  laws.  But  in  its  present  form 
the  Referendum  is  a  modern  afiPair,  the  first  steps  towards  its 
introduction  having  been  made  in  1831.  To-day,  every  Can- 
ton, except  priest-ridden.  Ultramontane  Fribourg,  has  either 
the  compulsory  or  the  optional  Referendum  incorporated  into 
its  constitution,  and  the  central  government  in  the  Federal  con- 
stitution, possesses  the  optional,  i.  «.,  in  the  words  of  the  text : 
"  Federal  laws  as  well  as  federal  resolutions  which  are  bind- 
ing upon  all,  and  which  are  not  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
must  be  despatched  immediately,  shall  be  laid  before  the  peo- 
ple for  acceptance  or  rejection  when  this  is  demanded  by 
30,000  Swiss  voters  or  by  eight  Cantons." 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  passing  judgment  upon  the 
laws  made  by  their  representatives,  the  people  are  now  de- 
manding the  right  of  proposing  measures  themselves  ;  this  is 
the  Initiative,  or  the  right  of  any  voter  or  body  of  voters 
to  initiate  proposals  for  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  or  for 
the  alteration  or  abolition  of  existing  laws.  Although  this 
institution  has  already  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  Can- 
tons, it  has  not  yet  been  tested  with  sufficient  precision  to 
make  an  opinion  upon  its  practical  bearing  of  any  value. 
The  Referendum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  old  enough  to  have 
given  definite  results,  and  the  general  verdict  is  very  much 
in  its  favor. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  people  of  the  small  pasto- 
ral Cantons  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Referendum  and 
Initiative  for  centuries,  although  the  institutions  themselves 
have  never  existed  amongst  them.  They  govern  directly  in 
great  annual  Landsgemeinden,  or  open  air  legislative  assem- 
blies, which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlie  Massachusetts 
March  Town  Meetings  with  which  they  are  probably  re- 
lated through  common  Teutonic  ancestry,  although  no  con- 
necting chain  can  be  traced  directly  between  them.  In 
the  years  of  1*888  and  1889  the  writer  attended  the  Lands- 
gemeinde  of  Uri  and  saw  the  rude  peasants  legislate  upon 
bills  presented  to  them  by  the  Cantonal  Council  much  in 
the  same  way,  someone  has  suggested,  as  the  Pro-Boulentic 
Council  at  Athens  in  its  day.  This  and  the  election  of 
magistrates  was  determined  in  the  most  primitive  fashion  by 
a  show  of  hands.  It  is  in  the  more  populous  Cantons,  which 
have  been  obliged  to  introduce  representative  systems,  that 
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in  order  not  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  direct 
government,  the  Referendum,  and,  here  and  there  also,  the 
Initiative  have  been  adopted. 

The  working  of  the  system  varies  in  the  different  Cantons 
according  as  they  have  the  optional  or  compulsory  Referen- 
dum, and  often  according  to  local  preference  and  prejudice. 
In  the  case  of  a  revision  of  the  Federal  constitution  where  the 
compulsory  method  comes  into  play,  the  manner  of  procedure 
is  as  follows : — 

If  the  two  Houses,  corresponding  to  our  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  a  revi- 
sion, their  task  is  very  simple,  the  revised  statute  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  yea  "  and  "  nay  "  of  the  people,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  body  of  voters,  as  well  as  of  the  twenty-two 
Cantons  being  necessary  to  make  it  become  law.  But  if 
the  Houses  disagree,  one  desiring  revision  and  the  other  not, 
or  if  60,000  voters  demand  revision,  then  the  question  is  first 
submitted  to  the  people  whether  there  shall  be  any  revision 
at  all.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  of  course  the  whole 
matter  is  ended,  but  if  in  the  affirmative,  both  Houses  are 
dissolved  and  new  elections  take  place.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Executive  Council,  which  corresponds  in  general  terms  to 
our  Cabinet,  prepares  the  revised  statute  and  submits  the  result 
of  its  labors  to  the  newly  elected  Houses,  whence,  in  turn,  it 
is  referred  to  the  voters  for  final  rejection  or  approval. 

This  Swiss  Referendum  must  not  be  confounded  with  ihe 
French  plebiscite  and  deserves  none  of  the  odium  which 
attaches  to  that  destructive  institution.  The  latter  is  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  illegal  and  abnormal,  used  only  at  moments 
of  great  national  excitement  when  the  popular  vote  has  been 
carefully  prepared  and  ascertained  by  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers. The  plebiscite  has  invariably  proved  itself  to  be  a 
device  invented  by  tyrants  to  entrap  the  people  into  giving 
assent  to  their  usurpations,  whereas  the  Referendum  acts 
through  regular  channels,  established  by  law,  sanctioned  by 
the  people  and,  therefore,  constitutional.  It  has  always 
shown  itself  to  be  a  guardian  of  natural  rights,  and  of  true 
democracy.  Perhaps  it  has  more  likeness  to  the  veto  of  the 
English  sovereign  when  that  royal  prerogative  was  in  use,  than 
to  any  other  historical  institution.     Indeed,  a  writer*  in  one  of 
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the  Reviews  recently  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  English 
monarchy,  unless  the  sovereign  learned  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  people  for  approval  in  some  such  manner  as  the  Swiss 
Referendum  provides.  In  this  country  the  nearest  approach 
which  we  have  to  this  institution  are  the  provisions  in  the 
various  States  for  the  revision  of  their  constitutions  by  direct, 
popular  vote.  How  inoperative  some  of  these  clauses  often 
are,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  although  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  expressed  the  desii-e  of  revis- 
ing their  constitution  as  long  ago  as  1886,  the  reform  has  never 
been  consummated,  their  representatives  blocking  the  measure 
and  defeating  the  popular  will  at  every  session.  We  shall  be 
obliged  before  long  to  find  relief  from  the  tyrannies  of  our 
legislatures  in  some  radical  manner,  and  the  simplest  so- 
lution of  the  difiiculty  would  be  the  gradual  application  of 
the  Swiss  Referendum.  Modern  parliamentary  institutions, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  set  up  barriers  between  the  people  and 
legislation,  have  departed  from  their  real  function,  which  is  to 
take  the  propositions  emanating  from  the  people  and  having 
examined  and  adjusted  them  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  case,  then  to  return  them  to  the  people  for  rejection  or 
approval.  It  is  the  whole  body  of  the  sovereign  people  which 
composes  the  legislature  of  a  state.  By  means  of  the  Refer- 
endum a  new  principle  would  come  into  play  —  that  repre- 
sentatives formulate  laws  but  the  people  pass  them. 

As  for  the  results  already  obtained  by  the  Referendum  in 
Switzerland,  they  are  in  every  way  most  gratifying.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  many  sinister  prophets,  it  has 
proved  distinctly  conservative  instead  of  revolutionary;  in 
fact,  the  extraordinary  caution  and  fear  of  innovation  displayed 
by  the  voters  might  almost  be  made  a  cause  of  reproach  to  the 
system,  for,  out  of  seventeen  bills  submitted  by  the  Refer- 
endum between  1874  and  1884,  no  less  than  thirteen  were 
rejected  by  the  people.  It  is  interesting  for  us  to  notice 
that  of  these  vetoed  bilk  one  was  for  appropriating  an  annual 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  a  secretary  of  the  Swiss 
legation  at  Washington.  The  Referendum  is  above  all 
things  fatal  to  anything  like  extravagance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  funds ;  it  discerns  instantly  and  kills  remorse- 
lessly all  manner  of  jobs,  and  forbids  favors  lavished  upon 
one  district  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  This  principle,  that 
the  people  are  the  final  arbiters,  has  many  far-reaching  con- 
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sequences.  Politics  cease  to  be  a  trade;  for  the  power 
of  the  politicians  is  curtailed  and  there  is  no  money  in  the 
business,  no  chance  to  devise  deals  and  little  give-and- 
take  schemes  when  everything  has  to  pass  before  the  scru- 
tinizing gaze  of  the  tax  payers.  Moreover,  second  Houses, 
such  as  our  Senate,  tend  to  become  superfluous,  and  if  the 
Referendum  were  thoroughly  applied  would  doubtless  be 
abolished  altogether.  The  people  constitute  a  second  House 
in  which  every  bill  must  find  ite  final  verdict.  Democracies 
have  been  justly  reproached  for  the  fact  that  their  political 
offices  are  not  always  filled  by  men  of  recognized  ability  and 
unstained  honor,  that  the  best  talent  of  the  nation  after 
a  while  yields  the  political  field  to  adventurers.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  Switzerland,  under  the  purifying  working  of  the 
Referendum.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  government 
places  occupied  by  men  so  well  fitted  for  the  work  to  be 
performed.  The  Referendum  strikes  a  blow  at  party  gov- 
ernment in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  offices 
are  distributed  only  to  party  workers,  irrespective  of  capacity 
for  peculiar  duties, — party  government  which  produces  an 
opposition  whose  business  it  is  to  oppose,  never  to  co-oper- 
ate. It  would  also  modify  our  whole  representative  system 
which  now  practically  endows  the  elected  legislators  with 
sovereign  attributes.  For  these  systems  the  Referendum 
substitutes  a  government  based  upon  business  principles,  dis- 
playing ability  and  stability,  simplicity  and  economy. 

Besides  these  purely  practical  gains  there  are  recommen- 
dations on  the  score  of  ethics  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
Consider  the  educational  effect  of  an  institution  which 
obliges  every  voter  to  investigate  and  pass  judgment  upon 
bills  submitted  to  him.  How  much  more  likely  it  is  under 
such  circumstances  that  legislation  will  be  treated  on  its 
merits,  and  not  with  a  view  towards  keeping  a  certain  party 
or  certain  persons  in  power.  We  have  just  had  a  striking 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  educational  influence  o^  the  last 
presidential  campaign  in  calling  attention  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  our  protective  tariff.  How  much  greater  must  be 
the  results  of  a  series  of  such  campaigns,  turning  in  succes- 
sion upon  all  the  subjects  with  which  a  good  citizen  should 
be  familiar !  Then  think  of  how  the  Referendum  invests  the 
individual  voter  with  a  new  dignity,  and  how  it  adds  to  the 
collective  sovereign  people  the  majesty  of  final  a^ppeal,  of 
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which  our  representative  system,  as  at  present   constituted, 
practically  deprives  them. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  people  it  will  undoubtedly  seem  an 
objection  to  the  Referendum  that  it  seriously  curtails  the 
powers  of  legislatures.  But  when  we  remember  that  the 
people  of  several  of  our  States  have  already  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  this  by  special  enactments,  and  when  we  stop  to 
imagine  for  one  moment  the  mass  of  legislation,  often  con-  , 
tradictory  and  inconsistent,  and  generally  useless  if  not 
absolutely  harmful,  which  is  being  piled  up  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  various  States  and  of  the  Federal  government, 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  what  a  boon  the  Referendum  in 
reality  might  become,  how  valuable,  nay,  how  providential  a 
check  it  might  be  upon  this  reckless,  regardless,  wholesale 
rush  of  legislation  !  To-day  reform  lies  in  the  direction  of 
repeal  ratJ^er  than  of  further  laws,  of  liberty  rather  than 
restriction. 

Those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  principles  which  underlie 
all  genuine  democracies,  in  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  in  his  natural  rights  ;  who  fear  the  people  as  an  un- 
reasoning beast  which  must  be  controlled  ;  and  therefore 
look  to  reform  by  means  of  artificial  laws  rather  than  by 
those  of  Nature, —  such  men  will  naturally  dread  anything 
which  savors  of  direct  government,  and  will,  of  course,  find 
the  Referendum  a  stumbling  block  and  a  bugbear. 

But  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  place  their  utmost 
confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  un- 
hampered and  unperverted  by  bosses,  will  welcome  the 
Referendum  and  its  complement,  the  Initiative,  as  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  art  of  self  government  and 
the  greatest  triumphs  over  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which 
representative  governments  are  exposed,  which  this  century 
has  yet  seen. 


DRUNKENNESS  A  CRIME. 


BY    HENRY  A.  HARTT,  M.  D. 


A  GENTLEMAN,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Arena,  ex- 
presses  surprise  that  I,  as  a  pVcian,  consider  drunkenness 
a  crime ;  and  advances  the  theory,  that  it  is  uniformly  a  dis- 
ease derived  from  heredity,  which  he  traces  back  as  far  as 
Noah  and  the  Flood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  drunkenness  becomes  a  dis- 
ease in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  and  it  is  so  recognized  by  the 
medical  faculty  universally,  under  the  title  of  dypsomania. 
But  in  all  the  instances  of  this  malady  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  it  has  invariably  been  the  effect  of  a 
long  course  of  wilful  dissipation.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
who  was  bom  with  this  infirmity,  or  who  has  not  been  able  for 
many  years  of  his  life  to  use  alcoholic  liquors,  or  not,  as  he 
chose.  The  disease  is  always  produced  by  a  continuous 
habit  of  vicious  indulgence  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  far  too  much  importance  is  attached  to 
heredity,  both  with  respect  to  this  and  other  maladies. 

A  man,  for  instance,  may  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
rheumatism,  and  yet  may  live  many  years,  and  often  be  ex- 
posed to  the  exciting  causes  of  it,  without  having  an  attack ; 
and  he  may  be  radically  and  permanently  cured  of  it,  even 
after  it  has  affected  him  in  a  chronic  form.  Not  long  since, 
I  saw  a  lad,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  from  bron- 
chitis and  asthma  from  his  infancy,  and  who,  by  appropriate 
treatment,  was  cured  of  both  in  three  months.  His  father 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  similar  complication  for  many  years, 
and  is  now,  also,  in  perfect  health.  In  both  cases,  heredity 
was  held  to  be  chiefly  responsible,  and  they  had  long  been 
pronounced  by  high  authorities,  incurable. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  throughout  the  Bible,  drunken- 
ness is  denounced  as  a  sin  which  deserves  the  severest  pun- 
ishment, and  which,  if  not  repented  of  and  renounced,  will 
inevitably  exclude  the  subject  of  it  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  that  in  no  case  is  the  remotest  allusion  made  to 
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it  as  a  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering,  nor  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances  offered  which  should  make  him  an 
object  of  sympathy,  or  relieve  him  from  responsibility  for 
guilt. 

Theft  is  often  due  to  disease,  and  may  in  like  manner  be 
traced,  more  or  less,  to  heredity ;  and  we  have,  also,  a 
notable  example  of  it  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  patriarchs 
who  stole  his  brother's  birthright.  Whether  this  crime  was 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  during  the  period  of  their  nation- 
ality, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  A  few  years  before  their 
dispersion  we  have  a  famous  historical  representative  of 
it  in  Barabbas  who  was  pardoned  by  Pilate  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  multitude.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
the  case  of  that  people  in  this  country,  heredity  has  utterly 
failed  ;  for  in  our  heterogeneous  nationality,  they  are,  con- 
fessedly, pre-eminently  distinguished,  not  only  for  benevo- 
lence and  sobriety,  but  also  for  their  immunity  for  crime 
of  eveiy  description. 

I  am  asked  to  prove  that  drunkenness  is  a  crime.  The 
inspired  law-giver  of  Israel  regarded  it  in  this  light,  and  in 
one  class  of  cases  affixed  to  it  the  penalty  of  death: 

"  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  con  who  will 
not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother, 
and  who,  when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken 
unto  them ;  then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 
him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto 
the  gate  of  his  place ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of 
his  city.  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not 
obey  our  voice,  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  all 
the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die."  . 

Drunkenness  is  a  voluntary  lunacy,  which  causes  three 
fourths  of  the  crimes  of  violence,  and,  exclusive  of  itself,  two 
thirds  of  all  other  crimes,  and  two  thirds  of  the  pauperism 
under  which  the  people  groan.  If  the  doors  of  all  the  insane 
asylums  in  the  land  were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  army 
of  involuntary  lunatics  were  let  loose,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  pi-oduce  one  half  the  devastation  and  horrors 
which  flow  from  this  atrocious  vice.  Can  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  ask  if  this  is  a  crime,  or  question  the  right  and 
duty  of  society  to  punish  it,  both  for  its  own  protection,  and 
as  a  preventive  ? 

My  critic  seems  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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under  such  a  law  as  I  propose,  to  reach  a  rich  offender,  because 
he  commits  his  crime,  and  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  drunken 
stupor  and  the  demoniac  visions  of  delirium  tremens,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  house. 

**  The  world,"  he  says,  "  does  not  see  him." 

But  where  are  the  rich  drunkards'  households  ?  They 
suffer  all  the  more  because  he  chooses  to  make  his  home  the 
scene  of  his  carousals.  He  soon  becomes  only  an  object  of 
compassion,  and  his  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family, 
demand  that  he  should  be  put  under  surveillance  and  re- 
straint. Besides,  the  law  would  now,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
crime,  forbid  connivance,  and  impose  an  obligation  of  com- 
plaint. 

For  dypsomania  special  asylums  should  be  provided,  in 
which  due  medical  care  and  treatment  should  be  furnished ; 
but  the  imprisonment  in  them  should  be  compulsory,  as  in 
the  cases  of  lunatics  from  other  diseases. 

The  evils  in  this  life  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
abuse  of  that  which  is  good.  Drunkenness  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Wine  and  other  alcoholic  liquors  are  gifts 
of  a  beneficent  Providence,  which,  when  properly  used,  are 
sources  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  mankind.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  throughout  the  civilized  world  do  use  them 
in  this  manner,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  because  a  man 
here  and  there  chooses  to  form  and  indulge  an  unnatural 
appetite  for  them,  and  insanely  pervert  them  to  his  own  de- 
struction, and  to  the  injury  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  everybody  else  shall  be  kept  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitation  and  excitement,  or  enter  into  bonds  to  renounce 
them  at  once  and  forever.  Would  it  not  be  much  wiser  and 
better  to  do  in  this  case  just  what  we  do  in  all  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  punish  the  culprit  who  commits  the 
wrong  ? 

The  biblical  and  scientific  arguments  in  favor  of  alcohol, 
and,  by  sequence,  the  liquors  which  contain  it,  are,  in  my  j 
opinion,  conclusive ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  simple 
fact  that  Christ,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  did  put| 
forth  his  divine  power  and  miraculously  convert  water  into 
wine,  the  superior  excellence  of  which  was  affirmed  by  the 
governor  of  the  feast,  should  be  enough  to  silence  all  dispu- 
tation among  his  followers  with  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of 
this  article  and  the  propriety  of  its  use. 
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And  now  when  Mr.  Hardy  lies  at  my  feet  wounded  and 
half  dead,  another  champion  appears  in  The  Arena,  and 
with  amazing  assurance  proclaims,  that  Dr.  Hartt's  theory 
proves  ineffectual  in  actual  practice,  because  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  had  for  several  years  a  law  on  her  statute  book 
"  which  makes  drunkenness  a  crime ;  a  law  which  applies  only 
to  those  who  are  found  in  a  state  of  intoidcation ;  which 
provides  that  the  prosecution  must  be  commenced  within 
thirty  days  after  the  offence  is  committed ;  which  for  the  first 
two  offences,  imposes  only  a  paltry  fine  and  which  is  enacted 
for  a  community  so  thoroughly  demoralized  on  this  subject 
according  to  the  testimony  of  my  opponent,  that  "  were  a 
public  prosecutor  to  display  the  hardihood  to  prosecute  an 
infringement  of  this  law  by  a  citizen  of  good  standing,  un- 
less the  offence  were  committed  under  peculiarly  aggravated 
circumstances,  his  zeal  would  serve  only  to  arouse  popular 
indignation,  and,  in  all  probability,  bring  about  his  own 
speedy  political  decapitation." 

I  had  always  supposed  that  Vermont  was  a  singularly  en- 
lightened and  law-abiding  State,  distinguished  for  her  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice;  but  if  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Royce  be  .not  an  unmitigated  slander,  she  stands  before  the 
world  with  all  her  high  pretensions  polluted  and  disgraced, 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  association  with  the  sisterhood  of 
this  great  Republic. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  similar  law,  or,  of  a  similar 
public  sentiment,  in  relation  to  theft  or  forgery  ? 

I  marvel  that  any  man  of  reason  could  fancy  for  a  moment, 
that  my  theory  has  been  tested  and  found  wanting  by  this 
unprecedented  caricature  of  jurisprudence,  as  it  has  been 
represented  in  Vermont. 

The  law  which  I  advocate  is  not  a  partial  or  one-sided 
measure  which  shall  apply  only  to  a  poor,  besotted  wretch 
who  shall  have  fallen  into  the  gutter;  but  a  just  statute, 
whose  provisions  shall  apply  equally  to  all  classes,  and  which 
shall  seize  upon  the  intelligent  and  fashionable,  as  well  as 
upon  the  ignorant  and  disreputable  culprit.  It  shall  brand 
drunkenness,  not  merely  as  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  an  in- 
significant fine,  especially  when  it  causes  some  disorder  in 
the  streets,  but  as  a  grievous  and  germinal  crime,  and  shall 
affix  to  it  a  severe  and  an  ignominious  penalty.  It  may  be 
well,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  as  in  Minnesota,  to   adjudge 
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only  a  monetary  sacrifice  for  the  first  two  offences,  until  the 
people  become  thoroughly  apprised  of  the  existence  of  the 
law ;  but,  afterwards  the  full  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
for  the  first  violation,  as  in  other  crimes. 

Insanity  from  drunkenness  is  more  dangerous  and  injuri- 
ous by  far  than  insanity  from  disease.  We  cannot  always 
tell,  in  either  case,  what  individual  lunatic  will  do  mischief, 
]?ut  with  respect  to  involuntary  insanity,  we  place  all  the 
subjects  of  it  indiscriminately  under  observation  and  restric- 
tion, not  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society.  Here,  however,  is  a  class  of  lunatics  who 
deliberately  manufacture  their  own  delusions,  who  wilfully 
pervert  a  beneficent  gift  of  Providence  into  a  poison  and  a 
curse,  and  make  themselves  the  enemies  and  pests  of  their 
households,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  scatter- 
ing eveiywhere  around  them  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death. 
Shall  they  not,  I  ask,  be  incarcerated,  not  only  for  the  safety 
of  society,  but,  also,  as  a  punishment  for  their  crime? 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  other  way  whereby  this 
ten-ible  evil  under  our  present  form  of  civilization  can  be 
suppressed.  Prohibition  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  wholly  im- 
practicable. High  license  is  unjust,  anti-republican,  and  in- 
.efficient.  Whatever  natural  aversion,  then,  we  may  feel  to 
this  method,  as  every  true  man  must  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
all  punishment,  especially  when  he  contemplates  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  and  the  fearful  temptations  to  which  it  is 
liable  in  the  present  inharmonious  and  incongruous  condition 
of  things,  and  his  own  heart  must  bleed  with  sympathy,  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  to  this  crime  the  treat- 
ment analagous  to  that  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  pursued  in  relation  to  every  other ;  while  we  fervently 
pray  that  the  glorious  day  will  soon  dawn,  when  a  higher,  and 
purer,  and  wiser  system  of  ethics  and  economics  will  lift  all 
classes  of  society  above  the  trials  and  cares  which  now  beset 
them. 


THE  MALUNGEONS. 


BY   WILL  ALLEN   DR0M600LE. 


Were  you  ever  when  a  child  half  playfully  told  "The  Malun- 
geons  will  get  you  "  ?  If  not,  you  were  never  a  Tennessee 
child,  as  some  of  our  fathers  were ;  they  who  tell  us  all  that 
may  be  told  of  that  strange,  almost  forgotten  race,  concerning 
whom  history  is  strangely  silent.  Only  upon  the  records  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  does  the  name  appear.  The  records 
show  that  by  act  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1834, 
when  the  "  Race  Question  "  played  such  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  the  Malungeon,  as  a  ''/r«e 
person  of  color^"  was  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.  Right 
there  he  dropped  from  the  public  mind  and  interest.  Of  no 
value  as  a  slave,  with  no  voice  as  a  citizen,  what  use  could 
the  public  make  of  the  Malungeon?  When  John  SSvier 
attempted  to  organize  the  State  of  Franklin,  there  was  living 
in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Tennessee  a  colony  of  dark- 
skinned,  reddish-brown  complexioned  people,  supposed  to  be 
of  Moorish  descent,  who  afSliated  with  neither  whites  nor 
blacks,  and  who  called  themselves  Malungeons,  and  claimed 
to  be  of  Portuguese  descent.  They  lived  to  themselves  exclu- 
sively, and  were  looked  upon  neither  as  negroes  nor  Indians. 

All  the  negroes  ever  brought  to  America  came  as  slaves ; 
the  Malungeons  were  never  slaves,  and  until  1834  enjoyed 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Even  in  the  Convention  which 
disfranchised  them,  they  were  referred  to  as  "/reg  persons  of 
color  "  or  **  Malungeons." 

Their  condition  from  the  organization  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  is  most  accurately 
described  by  John  A.  McKinley,  of  Hawkins  County,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  all 
matters  affecting  these  ^^  free  persons  of  color. ^^ 

Said  he,  speaking  otfree  persons  of  color,  "It  means  Ma- 
lungeons if  it  means  anything.  Although  ^fleecy  locks  and 
black  complexion '  do  not  forfeit  Nature's  claims,  still  it  is  true 
that  those  locks  and  that  complexion  mark  every  one  of  the 
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African  race,  so  long  as  he  remains  among  the  white  race,  as 
a  person  doomed  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  society. 

•  •••••• 

"  Unenviable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  slave,  unlovely  as 
slavery  is  in  all  its  aspects,  bitter  as  is  the  draught  the  slave 
is  doomed  to  drink,  nevertheless,  his  condition  is  better  than 
that  of  the  ^free  man  of  color  *  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
of  white  men  with  whom  he  has  no  interest,  no  fellow-feeling 
and  no  equality."  So  the  Constitutional  convention  left  these 
the  most  pitiable  of  all  outcasts  ;  denied  their  oath  in  court, 
and  deprived  of  the  testimony  of  their  own  color,  left  utterly 
helpless  in  all  legal  contests,  they  naturally,  when  the  State 
set  the  brand  of  the  outcast  upon  them,  took  to  the  hills,  the 
isolated  peaks  of  the  uninhabited  mountains,  the  comers  of 
the  earth,  as  it  were,  where,  huddled  together,  they  became  a 
law  unto  themselves,  a  race  indeed  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  several  races  inhabiting  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

So  much,  or  so  little^  we  glean  from  the  records.  From 
history  we  get  nothing;  not  so  much  as  the  name, — Malun- 
geons. 

In  the  farther  valleys  they  were  soon  forgotten :  only  now 
and  then  an  old  slave-mammy  would  frighten  her  rebellious 
charge  into  subjection  with  the  threat, — "  The  Malungeons 
will  get  you  if  you  aint  pretty."  But  to  the  people  of  the 
foot  hills  and  the  nearer  valleys  they  became  a  living  terror ; 
sweeping  down  upon  them,  stealing  their  cattle,  their  provis- 
ions, their  very  clothing,  and  household  furniture. 

They  became  shiftless,  idle,  thieving,  and  defiant  of  all  law, 
distillers  of  brandy,  almost  to  a  man.  The  barren  height 
upon  which  they  located,  offered  hope  of  no  other  crop  so 
much  as  fruit,  and  they  were  forced,  it  would  appear,  to  uti- 
lize their  one  opportunity. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  some  few  enlisted  in  the 
army,  but  the  greater  number  remained  with  their  stills,  to 
pillage  and  plunder  among  the  helpless  women  and  children. 

Their  mountains  became  a  terror  to  travellers;  and  not 
until  within  the  last  half  decade  has  it  been  regarded  safe  to 
cross  Malungeon  territory. 

Such  they  were  ;  or  so  do  they  come  to  us  through  tradi- 
tion and  the  State's  records.  As  to  what  they  are  any  who 
feel  disposed  may  go  and  see.    Opinion  is  divided  concern- 
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ing  them,  and  they  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  their  descent. 
A  great  many  declare  them  mulattoes,  and  base  their  belief 
upon  the  ground  that  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  negroes  and 
Malungeons  stood  upon  precisely  the  same  social  footing, 
"/r«e  men  of  color "  all ;  and  that  the  fast  vanishing  hand- 
ful opened  their  doors  to  the  darker  brother,  also  groaning 
under  the  brand  of  social  ostracism.  This  might,  at  first 
glance,  seem  probable,  indeed,,  reasonable. 

Yet  if  we  will  consider  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  a  race 
of  mulattoes  cannot  exist  as  these  Malungeons  have  existed. 
The  race  goes  from  mulattoes  to  quadroons,  from  quadroons 
to  octoroons,  and  there  it  stops.  The  octoroon  women  bear 
no  children,  but  in  every  cabin  of  the  Malungeons  may  be 
found  mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  very  often  great- 
grandmothers. 

"  Who  are  they,  then  ? "  you  ask.  I  can  only  give  you 
their  own  theory  —  if  I  may  call  it  such  —  and  to  do  this  I 
must  tell  you  how  I  found  them,  and  something  of  my  stay 
among  them. 

First.  I  saw  in  an  old  newspaper  some  slight  mention  of 
them.  With  this  tiny  clue  I  followed  their  trail  for  three 
years.  The  paper  merely  stated  that  "  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  tiiere  existed  a  remnant  of  people 
called  Malungeons,  having  a  distinct  color,  characteristics,, 
and  dialect."  It  seemed  a  very  hopeless  search,  so  utterly 
were  the  Malungeons  forgotten,  and  I  was  laughed  at  no 
little  for  my  **  new  crank."  I  was  even  called  "  a  Malun- 
geon"  more  than  once,  and  was  about  to  abandon  my 
"  crank  "  when  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  State  Senate,  of 
which  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  engrossing  clerk,  spoke 
of  a  brother  senator  as  being  "  tricky  as  a  Malungeon." 

I  pounced  upon  him  the  moment  his  speech  was  completed. 
"  Senator,"  I  said,  "  what  is  a  Malungeou  ?  " 

"  A  dirty  Indian  sneak,"  said  he.  "  Go  over  yonder  and  ask 
Senator ;  they  live  in  his  district." 

I  went  at  once. 

^^  Senator,  what  is  a  Malungeon  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"  A  Portuguese  nigger,"  was  the  reply.  "  Representative 
T can  tell  you  all  about  them,  they  live  in  his  county." 

Prom  "  district "  to  "  county "  was  quick  travelling,  and 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  I  went,  fast  upon  the  lost 
trail  of  the  forgotten  Malungeons. 
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"  Mr. ^j"  said  I,  "  please  tell  me  what  is  a  Malungeon  ?" 

^^  A  Malungeon,"  said  he,  ^^  isn't  a  nigger,  and  he  isn't  an 
Indian,  and  he  isn't  a  white  man.  God  only  knows  what  he 
is.  /should  call  him  a  Democrat^  only  he  always  votes  the 
Republican  ticket."  I  merely  mention  all  this  to  show  how 
the  Malungeons  of  to-day  are  regarded,  and  to  show  how  I 
tracked  them  to  Newman's  Ridge  in  Hancock  County,  where 
within  four  miles  of  one  of  the  prettiest  county  towns  in 
Tennessee,  may  be  found  all  that  remains  of  that  outcast  race 
whose  descent  is  a  riddle  the  historian  has  never  solved.  In 
appearance  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Cherokees, 
and  they  are  believed  by  the  people  round  about  to  be  a  kind 
of  half-breed  Indian. 

Their  complexion  is  a  reddish  brown,  totally  unlike  the 
mulatto.  The  men  are  very  tall  and  straight,  with  small, 
sharp  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  straight  black  hair,  worn 
rather  long.  The  women  are  small,  below  the  average  height, 
coal  black  hair  and  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  the  same  red- 
brown  complexion.  The  hands  of  the  Malungeon  women 
are  quite  shapely  and  pretty.  Also  their  feet,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  travel  the  sharp  mountain  trails  barefoot,  are 
short  and  shapely.  Their  features  are  wholly  unlike  those 
of  the  negro,  except  in  cases  where  the  two  races  have 
cohabited,  as  is  sometimes  the  fact.  These  instances  can  be 
readily  detected,  as  can  those  of  cohabitation  with  the 
mountaineer ;  for  the  pure  Malungeons  present  a  character- 
istic and  individual  appearance.  On  the  Ridgfe  proper,  one 
finds  only  the  pure  Malungeons  ;  it  is  in  the  unsavory  limits 
of  Black  Water  Swamp  and  on  Big  Sycamore  Creek,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge  between  it  and  Powell's  Mountain, 
that  the  mixed  races  dwell. 

In  Western  and  Middle  Tennessee  the  Malungeons  are  foi> 
gotten  long  ago.  And  indeed,  so  nearly  complete  has  Jbeen 
the  extinction  of  the  race  that  in  but  few  counties  of  Eastern 
Tennessee  is  it  known.  In  Hancock  you  may  hear  them,  and 
see  them,  almost  the  instant  you  cross  into  the  county  line. 
There  they  are  distinguished  as  the  **  Ridgemanites,"  or  pure 
"Malungeons."  Those  among  whom  the  white  or  negro 
blood  has  entered  are  called  the  "-B?a<?Ar-TFafer«."  The 
Ridge  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wild-cat  dis- 
tilling, being  crossed  by  but  one  road  and  crowned  with 
jungles  of  chinquapin,  cedar,  and  wahoo. 
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Of  very  recent  years  the  dogs  of  the  law  have  proved  too 
sharp-eyed  and  bold  even  for  the  lawless  Malungeons,  so  that 
such  of  the  furnace  fires  as  have  not  been  extinguished  are 
built  underground. 

They  are  a  great  nuisance  to*  the  people  of  the  county  seat, 
where,  on  any  public  day,  and  especially  on  election  days, 
they  may  be  seen  squatted  about  the  streets,  great  strapping 
men,  or  little  brown  women  baking  themselves  in  the  sun 
like  mud  figures  set  to  dry. 

The  people  of  the  town  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  their 
dwellings,  and  even  refuse  to  employ  them  as  servants,  owing 
to  their  filthy  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  and  spitting  upon 
the  floors,  together  with  their  ignorance  or  defiance  of  the 
difference  between  meum  and  tuum. 

They  are  exceedingly  shiftless,  and  in  most  cases  filthy. 
They  care  for  nothing  except  their  pipe,  their  liquor,  and  a 
tramp  "  ter  towin."  They  will  walk  to  Sneedville  and  back 
sometimes  twice  in  twelve  hours,  up  a  steep  trail  through  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and  never  seem  to  suffer  the  least 
fatigue. 

They  are  not  at  all  like  the  Tennessee  mountaineer  either 
in  appearance  or  characteristics.  The  mountaineer,  however 
poor,  is  clean, —  cleanliness  itself.  He  is  honest  (I  speak  of 
him  as  a  class)  he  is  generous,  trustful,  until  once  betrayed ; 
truthful,  brave,  and  possessing  many  of  the  noblest  and  keen- 
est sensibilities.  The  Malungeons  are  filthy,  their  home  is 
filthy.  They  are  rogues,  natural,  "  bom  rogues,"  close,  suspi- 
cious, inhospitable,  untruthful,  cowardly,  and,  to  use  their 
own  word  "  sneaky."  They  are  exceedingly  inquisitive  too, 
and  will  trail  a  visitor  to  the  Ridge  for  miles,  through  seem- 
ingly impenetrable  jungles,  to  discover,  if  may  be,  the  object 
of  his  visit.  They  expect  remuneration  for  the  slightest 
service.  The  mountaineer's  door  stands  open,  or  at  most 
the  string  of  the  latch  dangles  upon  the  "outside."  He 
takes  you  for  what  you  seem  until  you  shall  prove  yourself 
otherwise. 

In  many  things  they  resemble  the  negro.  They  are 
exceedingly  immoral,  yet  are  great  shouters  and  advocates  of 
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religion.     Tliey   call   themselves    Baptists,   although    their 
mode  of  baptism  is  that  of  the  Dunkard. 

There  are  no  churches  on  the  Ridge,  but  the  one  I  visited 
in  Black  Water  Swamp  was  beyond  question  an  inaugura- 
tion of  the  colored  element.  At  this  church  I  saw  white 
women  with  negro  babies  at  their  breasts  —  Malungeon 
women  with  white  or  with  black  husbands,  and  some,  indeed, 
having  the  three  separate  races  represented  in  their  children, 
showing  thereby  the  gross  immorality  that  is  practised  among 
them.  I  saw  an  old  negro  whose  wife  was  a  white  woman, 
and  who  had  been  several  times  arrested,  and  released  on  his 
plea  of  "  Portygee  "  blood,  which  he  declared  had  colored  his 
skin,  and  not  African. 

The  dialect  of  the  Malungeons  is  a  cross  between  that  of  the 
mountaineer  and  the  negro, —  a  corruption,  perhaps,  of  both. 
The  letter  R  occupies  but  small  place  in  their  speech,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  omitting  the  last  letter,  some- 
times the  last  syllable  of  their  words.  For  instance  "  good 
night "  —  is  «  goo'  night."  "  Give  "  is  "  gi'  "  etc.  They  do 
not  drawl  like  the  mountaineers  but,  on  the  contrary,  speak 
rapidly  and  talk  a  great  deal.  The  laugh  of  the  Ma- 
lungeon woman  is  the  most  exquisitely  musical  jingle,  a 
perfect  ripple  of  sweet  sound.  Their  dialect  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  write,  owing  to  their  habit  of  curtailing  their 
words. 

The  pure  Malungeons,  that  is  the  old  men  and  women, 
have  no  toleration  for  the  negro,  and  nothing  insults  them 
so  much  as  a  suggestion  of  negro  blood.  Many  pathetic 
stories  are  told  of  their  battle  against  the  black  race,  which 
they  regard  as  the  cause  of  their  downfall,  the  annihilation, 
indeed,  of  the  Malungeons,  for  when  the  races  began  to  mix 
and  to  intermarry,  and  the  expression,  **A  Malungeon- 
nigger"  came  into  use,  the  last  barrier  vanished,  and  all 
were  regarded  as  somewhat  upon  a  social  level. 

They  are  very  like  the  Indians  in  many  respects, —  their 
fleetness  of  foot,  cupidity,  cruelty  (as  practised  during  the 
days  of  their  illicit  distilling),  their  love  for  the  forest,  their 
custom  of  living  without  doors,  one  might  almost  say, —  for 
truly  the  little  hovels  could  not  be  called  homes, —  and  their 
taste  for  liquor  and  tobacco. 

They  believe  in  witchcraft,  "yarbs,"  and  more  than  one 
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"cAarmer"  may  be  found  among  them.  They  will  "rub 
away  "  a  wart  or  a  mole  for  ten  cents,  and  one  old  squaw 
assured  me  she  had  some  "  blood  beads  "  that  "  wair  bounter 
he^l  all  manner  o'  blood  ailimints." 

They  are  limited  somewhat  as  to  names :  their  principal 
families  being  the  MuUins,  Gorvens,  Collins,  and  Gibbins. 

They  resort  to  a  very  peculiar  method  of  distinguishing 
themselves.  Jack  Collins'  wife  for  instance  will  be  Mary 
Jack.  His  son  will  be  Ben  Jack.  His  daughters'  names 
will  be  similar ;  Nancy  Jack  or  Jane  Jack,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  always  having  the  father's  Christian  name  attached. 

Their  homes  are  miserable  hovels,  set  here  and  there  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness.  Very  few  of  their  cabins 
have  windows,  and  some  have  only  an  opening  cut  through 
the  wall  for  a  door.  In  winter  an  old  quilt  is  hung  before 
it  to  shut  out  the  cold.  They  do  not  welcome  stmngers 
among  them,  so  that  I  went  to  the  Ridge  somewhat  doubtful 
as  to  my  reception.  I  went,  however,  determined  to  be  one  of 
them,  so  I  wore  a  suit  as  nearly  like  their  own  as  I  could  get 
it.  I  had  some  trouble  securing  board,  but  I  did  succeed  at 
last  in  doing  so  by  paying  the  enormous  sum  of  fifteen  cents 
a  day.  I  was  put  to  sleep  in  a  little  closet  opening  off  the 
family  room.  My  room  had  no  windows,  and  but  tlie  one 
door.  The  latch  was  carefully  removed  before  I  went  in,  so 
that  I  had  no  means  of  egress,  except  through  the  family 
room,  and  no  means  by  which  to  shut  myself  in.  My  bed 
was  of  straw,  not  the  sweet-smelling  straw  we  read  of.  The 
Malungeons  go  a  long  way  for  their  straw,  and  they  evidently 
make  it  go  a  long  way  when  they  do  get  it.  I  was  called  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning  while  the  gray  mists  still  held 
the  mountain  in  its  arms.  I  asked  for  water  to  bathe  my  face 
and  was  sent  to  "  ther  branch,"  a  beautiful  little  mountain 
stream  crossing  the  trail  some  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
cabin. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  corn  bread,  wild  honey,  and  bitter 
coffee.  It  was  prepared  and  eaten  in  the  garret,  or  roof-room, 
above  the  family  room.  A  few  chickens,  the  only  fowl  I 
saw  on  the  Ridge,  also  occupied  the  roof  room.  '  Coffee  is 
quite  common  among  the  Malungeons ;  they  drink  it  without 
sweetening,  and  drink  it  cold  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.    They  have  no  windows  and  no  candles,  consequently, 
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they  retire  with  the  going  of  the  daylight.  Many  of  their 
cabins  have  no  floors  other  than  that  which  Nature  gave,  but 
one  that  I  remember  had  a  floor  made  of  trees  slit  in  half, 
the  bark  still  on,  placed  with  the  flat  side  to  the  ground. 
The  people  in  this  house  slept  on  leaves  with  an  old  gray 
blanket  for  covering.  Yet  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
claims  to  be  an  Indian,  ^nd  who,  without  doubt,  possesses 
Indian  blood,  draws  a  pension  of  twenty-nine  dollars  per 
month.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  is  a  lazy  fellow,  fond 
of  apple  brandy  and  bitter  coffee,  has  a  rollicking  good  time 
with  an  old  fiddle  which  he  plays  with  his  thumb,  and  boasts 
largely  of  his  Cherokee  grandfather  and  his  goveniment  pen- 
sion. In  one  part  of  his  cabin  (there  are  two  rooms  and  a 
connecting  shed)  the  very  stumps  of  the  trees  still  remain. 
I  had  my  artist  sketch  him  sitting  upon  the  stump  of  a  mon- 
ster oak  which  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  shed  or  hall- 
way. 

This  family  did  their  cooking  at  a  rude  fireplace  built 
near  the  spring,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Another  famjly  occupied  one  room,  or  apartment,  of  a 
stable.  The  stock  fed  in  another  (the  stock  belonged,  let 
me  say,  to  someone  else)  and  the  "cracks"  between  the 
logs  of  the  separating  partition  were  of  such  depth  a  small 
child  could  have  rolled  from  the  bed  in  one  apartment  into 
the  trough  in  the  other.  How  they  exist  among  such  squalor 
is  a  mystery. 

Their  dress  consists,  among  the  women,  of  a  short  loobe 
calico  skirt  and  a  blouse  that  boasts  of  neither  hook  nor  but- 
ton. Some  of  these  blouses  were  fastened  with  brass  pins 
conspicuously  bright.  Others  were  tied  together  by  means 
of  strings  tacked  on  either  'side.  They  wear  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings  in  the  summer,  and  many  of  them  go  barefoot 
all  winter.  The  men  wear  jeans,  and  may  be  seen  almost 
any  day  tramping  barefoot  across  the  mountain. 

They  are  exceedingly  illiterate,  none  of  them  being  able 
to  read.  I  found  one  school  among  them,  taught  by  an  old 
Malungeon,  whose  literary  accomplishments  amounted  to  a 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  the  spelling  of  words. 
Yet,  he  was  very  earnest,  and  called  lustily  to  the  "  chiller- 
ing"  to  "spry  up,"  and  to  "  learn  the  book." 
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This  school  was  located  in  the  loveliest  spot  my  eyes  ever 
rested  upon.  An  eminence  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Clinch  and  the  purple  peaks  beyond.  Billows  and 
billows  of  mountains,  so  blue,  so  exquisitely  wrapped  in  their 
delicate  mist-veil,  one  almost  doubts  if  they  be  hills  or 
heaven.  While  through  the  slumbrous  vale  the  silvery 
Clinch,  the  fairest  of  Tennessee's  fair  streams,  creeps  slowly, 
like  a  drowsy  dream-river,  among  the  purple  distances. 

The  eminence  itself  is  entirely  barren  save  for  one  tall 
old  cedar  and  the  schoolmaster's  little  log  building.  It 
presents  a  very  weird,  wild,  yet  majestic  scene,  to  the  travel- 
ler as  he  climbs  up  from  the  valley. 

Near  the  schoolhouse  is  a  Malungeon  grave-yard.  The 
Malungeons  are  very  careful  for  their  dead.  They  build  a 
kind  of  floorless  house  above  each  separate  grave,  many  of 
the  homes  of  the  dead  being  far  better  than  the  dwellings  of 
the  living.  The  graveyard  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
diminutive  town,  or  settlement,  and  is  kept  with  great 
nicety  and  care.  They  mourn  their  dead  for  years,  and  every 
friend  and  acquaintance  is  expected  to  join  in  the  funeral 
arrangements.  They  follow  the  body  to  the  grave,  some- 
times for  miles,  afoot,  in  single  file.  Their  burial  ceremonies 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  peculiar. 

They  are  an  unforgiving  people,  although,  unlike  the 
sensitive  mountaineer,  they  are  slow  to  detect  an  insult,  and 
expect  to  be  spit  upon.  But  injury  to  life  or  property  they 
never  forgive.  Several  odd  and  pathetic  instances  of  Ma- 
lungeon hate  came  under  my  observation  while  among  them, 
but  they  would  cover  too  much  space  in  telling. 
*  Within  the  last  two  years  the  railroad  has  struck  within 
some  thirty  miles  of  them,  and  its  effects  are  becoming  very 
apparent.  Now  and  then  a  band  of  surveyors,  or  a  lone 
mineralogist  will  cross  PowelFs  mountain,  and  pass  through 
Mulberry  Gap  just  beyond  Newman's  Ridge.  So  near,  yet 
never  nearer.  The  hills  around  are  all  said  to  be  crammed 
with  coal  or  iron,  but  Newman's  Ridge  can  offer  nothing  to 
the  capitalist.  It  would  seem  that  the  Malungeons  had  chosen 
the  one  spot,  of  all  that  magnificent  creation,  not  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Yet,  they  have  heard  of  the  railroad,  the  great  bearer  of 
commerce,  and  expect  it,  in  a  half-regretful,  half-pathetic 
way. 
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•    They  have  four  questions,  always,  for  the  stranger :  — 
«  Whatcher  name  ?  " 
«  Wher'd  yer  come  fum  ?  " 
"How  old  er  yer?" 
"Did  yer  hear  en'thin*   er  ther  railwa*   comin'  up  ther 

Ridge  ?  " 

As  if  it  might  step  into  their  midst  any  day. 

The  Malungeons  believe  themselves  to  be  of  Cherokee 
and  Portuguese  extraction.  They  cannot  account  for  the 
Portuguese  blood,  but  are  very  bold  in  declaring  themselves 
a  remnant  of  those  tribes,  or  that  tribe,  still  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  which  refused  to  follow  the 
tribes  to  the  Reservation  set  aside  for  them. 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  Portuguese  pirates,  known  to 
have  visited  these  waters,  came  ashore  and  located  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  Portuguese  "  streak " 
however,  is  scouted  by  those  who  claim  for  the  Malungeons  a 
drop  of  African  blood,  as,  quite  early  in  the  settlement  of 
Tennessee,  runaway  negroes  settled  among  the  Cherokees,  or 
else  were  captured  and  adopted  by  them. 

However,  with  all  the  light  possible  to  be  thrown  upon 
them,  the  Malungeons  are,  and  will  remain,  a  mystery.  A 
more  pathetic  case  than  theirs  cannot  be  imagined.  They 
are  going,  the  little  space  of  hills  'twixt  earth  and  heaven 
allotted  them,  will  soon  be  free  of  the  dusky  tribe,  whose  very 
name  is  a  puzzle,  and  whose  origin  is  a  riddle  no  man  has 
unravelled.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  one  of  them 
is,  "  He  is  a  Malungeon,"  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  doubtful 
and  mysterious — and  unclean. 
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BY   HAMLIN  GABLAKD. 


Old  man  Bacon  was  pinching  forked  barbs  on  a  wire  fence 
one  rainy  day  in  July,  when  his  neighbor  Jennings  came 
along  the  road  on  his  way  to  town.  Jennings  never  went  to 
town  "except  when  it  rained  too  hard  to  work  out  doors,"  his 
neighbors  said ;  and  of  old  man  Bacon  it  was  said  he  "  never 
rested  nights  n'r  Sundays." 

Jennings  pulled  up, —  "  Good  morning,  neighbor  Bacon." 

"  Momin',"  rumbled  the  old  man  without  looking  up. 

^^  Taking  it  easy,  as  usual,  I  see.  Think  it's  going  to  clear 
up?" 

"  May,  an'  may  not.  Don't  make  much  diffirunce  t'me," 
growled  Bacon,  discouragingly. 

**  Heard  about  the  plan  for  a  church  ?  " 

"Naw." 

"  Well,  we're  goin'  to  hire  Elder  Pill  from  Douglass  to 
come  over  and  preach  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  school- 
house,  an'  we  want  help  t'  pay  him,  —  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

"  Sometimes  he  is  an'  then  agin  he  aint.  Y'  needn't  look 
t'me  f'r  a  dollar.     I  aint  got  no  inti-ust  in  y'r  church." 

"  Oh  yes  you  have  —  besides  y'r  wife." 

"  She  aint  got  no  more  time  'n  I  have  t'  go  t'  church. 
We're  obleeged  to  do  bout  all  we  c'n  stand  t'  pay  our 
debts,  let  alone  try'n'  to  support  a  preacher."  And  the 
old  man  shut  the  pinchers  up  on  a  barb  with  a  vicious 
grip. 

Easy  going  Mr.  Jennings  laughed  in  his  silent  way. 

"  I  guess  you'll  help  when  the  time  comes,"  and  clicking  to 
his  team  drove  off. 

"  I  guess  I  won't,"  muttered  the  grizzled  old  giant  as  he 
went  on  with  his  work.  Bacon  was  what  is  called  a  "  land 
poor  "  in  the  West ,  that  is  he  had  more  land  than  money ; 
still  he  was  able  to  give  if  he  felt  disposed.  It  remains  to 
say  that  he  was  not  disposed,  being  a  "  sceptic  and  a  scoffer." 


■ 
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It  angered  him  tx)  have  Jennings  predict  so  confidently  that 
he  would  help. 

The  sun  was  striking  redly  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Bacon  saw  a  man 
coming  up  the  lane  walking  on  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  whistling  merrily.  The  old  man  looked  at  him  from 
under  his  huge  eyebrows  with  some  curiosity.  As  he  drew 
near  the  pedestrain  ceased  to  whistle,  and  just  as  the  farmer 
expected  him  to  pass,  he  stopped  and  said  in  a  free  and  easy 
style :  — 

"How  de  do.  Give  me  a  chaw  t'h^ccer.  I'm  Pill  the 
new  minister.  I  take  fine-cut  when  1  can  get  it.  Much 
obliged.     How  goes  it?  " 

"Tollable,  tollable,"  said  the  astounded  farmer,  looking 
hard  at  Pill. 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  new  minister  sent  around  here  to  keep  you 
fellows  in  the  traces  and  out  of  hell-fire.  Have  y'  fled  from 
the  wrath  ?  " 

"  You  are,  eh  ?  " 

♦*  I  am  just !  How  do  you  like  that  style  of  barb  fence  ? 
Aint  the  twisted  wire  better?  " 

"  I  s'pose  they  be,  but  they  cost  more." 

"  Yes,  costs  more  to  go  to  heaven  than  to  hell.  You'll 
think  so  after  I  board  with  you  a  week.  Narrow  the  road 
that  leads  to  light  and  broad  the  way  that  leads — Show's  your 
soul  anyway,  brother  ?  " 

"  Soul's  all  right.  I  find  more  trouble  to  keep  m'  body 
goun'. " 

"  Give  us  your  hand ;  so  do  I.  All  the  same  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  next  world.  We're  gittin'  old ;  lay  not  up  your 
treasures  where  moth  and  rust — " 

Bacon  was  thoroughly  mterested  in  the  preacher,  and  was 
studying  him  carefully.  He  was  tall,  straight,  and  superbly 
proportioned;  broad-shouldered,  wide-lunged,  and  thewed 
like  a  Greek  racer.  His  rather  small  steel-blue  eyes  twinkled, 
and  his  shrewd  face  and  small  head  set  well  back  completed 
a  remarkable  figure.  He  wore  his  reddish  beard  in  the  usual 
way  of  western  clergymen,  with  mustache  chopped  close. 

Bacon  spoke  slowly : — 

"  You  look  like  a  good  husky  man  to  pitch  in  the  barn 
jrard  ;  you've  too  much  muscle  f  r  preachun." 

"  Come  and  hear  me  next  Sunday  and  if  you  say  so  then. 
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I'll  quit,"  replied  Mr.  Pill,  quietly.  **  I  give  ye  my  word  for 
it.  I  believe  in  preachers  bavin'  a  little  of  tbe  flesh  and  the 
devil ;  they  can  sympathize  better  with  the  rest  of  ye."  The 
sarcasm  was  lost  on  Bacon  who  continued  to  look  at  him. 
Suddenly  be  said,  as  if  with  an  involuntary  determination, — 

"  Where  ye  go'n'  to  stay  t'night?  " 

"  I  don'  know,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  rec'on  ye  can  hang  out  with  me,  'f  ye  feel  like  ut.  We 
aint  very  purty,  ol'  woman  an'  me,  but  we  eat.  You  go 
along  down  the  road  and  tell  'er  I  sent  yeh — y'U  find  an'  ol' 
dusty  Bible  round  simmer's — I  s'pose  ye  spend  y'r  spare  time 
read'n  about  Joshua  an'  Dan'l — " 

"I  spend  more  time  read'n  men — well,  I'm  off  I  I'm 
hungrier  'n  a  gray  wolf  in  a  bear  trap,"  and  off  he  went  as 
he  came. 

Bacon  felt  as  if  he  had  made  too  much  of  a  concession,  and 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  shout  and  retract  his  invitation ; 
but  he  did  not,*  only  worked  on  with  an  occasional  bear-like 
grin.  There  was  something  captivating  in  this  fellow's  free 
and  easy  way. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  house  an  hour  or  two  later,  in 
singular  good  humor  for  him,  he  found  the  elder  in  the 
creamery,  with  "  the  old  woman  '•'  and  Marietta.  Marietta 
was  not  more  won  by  him  than  was  Jane  Bacon,  he  was  so 
genial,  and  "  put  on  no  religious  frills." 

Mrs.  Bacon  never  put  on  frills  of  any  kind.  She  was  a 
most  frightful  toiler,  only  excelled  (if  excelled  at  all)  by  her 
husband.  She  was  still  muscular  in  her  age  and  shapeless- 
ness.  Unlovely  at  her  best,  when  about  her  work  in  her 
faded  calico  gown  and  flat  shoes,  hair  wisped  into  a  slovenly 
knot,  she  was  depressing.  But  she  was  a  good  woman  of 
sterling  integrity,  and  ambitious  for  her  girl. 

Marietta  was  as  attractive  as  her  mother  was  depressing. 
She  was  young  and  had  the  physical  perfection  —  at  least  as 
regards  body  —  that  her  parents  must  have  had.  She  was 
above  the  average  height  of  woman,  with  strong  swell  of 
bosom  and  glorious  erect  carriage  of  head.  Her  features 
were  coarse  but  regular  and  pleasing  and  her  manner  boyish. 

Elder  Pill  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  them,  as  he 
watched  the  milk  being  skimmed  out  of  the  "submerged 
cans"  ready  for  the  "caaves  and  hawgs,"  as  Mrs.  Bacon 
called  them. 
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♦*  Dad  told  you  t'  come  here  'nd  stay  t'  supper,  did  he  ? 
What's  come  over  him?  "  said  the  girl,  with  a  sort  of  auda- 
cious humor. 

**Dad  has  an  awful  grutch  agin  preachers,"  said  Mrs. 
Bacon,  as  she  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron.  *^  I  declare,  I 
don't  see  how  — " 

"  Some  preachers,  not  all  preachers,"  laughed  Pill,  in  his 
mellow  nasal.  ^^  There  are  preachers,  and  then  again 
preachers.     I'm  one  o'  the  t'other  kind." 

"  I  sh'd  think  y'  was,"  laughed  the  girl. 

"  Now,  Merry  Etty,  you  run  right  t'  the  pig-pen  with  that 
milk,  whilst  I  go  in  an'  set  the  tea  on."  Mr.  Pill  seized  the 
can  of  milk,  saying,  with  a  twang  :  — 

"  Show  me  the  way  that  I  may  walk  therein,"  and  accom- 
panied by  the  laughing  girl  made  rapid  way  to  the  pig-pen 
just  as  the  old  man  set  up  a  ferocious  shout  to  call  the  hired 
hand  out  of.  the  corn-field. 

"How'd  y'  come  to  send  him  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Bacon, 
nodding  toward  Pill. 

'^Damfino!  I  kindo'  liked  him  —  no  nonsense  about  him," 
answered  Bacon,  going  into  temporary  eclipse  behind  his 
hands,  as  he  washed  his  face  at  the  cistern. 

At  the  supper  tablft  Pill  was  "easy  as  an  old  shoe,"  ate 
with  his  knife,  talkeu  on  fatting  hogs,  suggested  a  few  points 
on  raising  clover,  told  of  pioneer  experiences  in  Michigan 
and  soon  winning  them  —  hired  man  and  all  —  to  a  most 
favorable  opinion  of  himself.  But  he  did  not  trench  on 
religious  matters  at  all. 

The  hired  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  smelling  frightfully 
of  tobacco  and  sweat  (as  did  Bacon),  sat  with  open  mouth, 
at  times  forgetting  to  eat,  in  his  absorbing  interest  in  the 
minister's  yams. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  a  family,  too  much  of  a  family  in  fact  — 
that  is,  I  think  so  sometimes  when  I'm  pinched.  Our 
western  people  are  so  indigent  —  in  plain  terms  poor  —  they 
carCt  do  any  better  than  they  do.  But  we  pull  through  — 
we  pull  through  I  John,  you  look  like  a  stout  fellow,  but  I'll 
bet  a  hat  I  can  down  you  three  out  of  five." 

"  I  bet  you  can't,"  grinned  the  hired  man.  It  was  the 
climax  of  all,  that  bet. 

"  I'll  take  y'  in  hand  an'  flop  y'  both,"  roared  Bacon,  from 
his  lion-like  throat,   his  eyes   glistening  with  rare    good- 
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nature  from  the  shadow  of  his  gray  brows.  But  he  admired 
the  minister's  broad  shoulders  at  the  same  time.  If  this 
fellow  panned  out  as  he  promised,  he  was  a  rare  specimen. 

After  supper  he  played  a  masterly  game  of  croquet  with 
Marietta,  beating  her  with  ease,  then  he  wandered  out  to  the 
barn  and  talked  horses  with  the  hired  man,  and  finished  by 
stripping  off  his  coat  and  putting  on  one  of  Mrs.  Bacon's 
aprons  to  help  milk  the  cows. 

But  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  when  the  family  were 
about  pitching  into  their  food  as  usual  without  ceremony  — 

^^  Wait!^^  said  the  visitor,  in  an  imperious  tone,  and  with 
lifted  hand. 

"  Let  us  look  to  the  Lord  for  His  blessing." 

They  waited  till  the  grace  was  said,  but  it  threw  a  depress- 
ing atmosphere  over  the  meal ;  evidently  they  considered  the 
trouble  begun.    At  the  end  of  the  meal,  tiie  minister  asked :  — 

"  Have  you  a  Bible  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  rec'on  there's  one  in  the  house  somewhere.  Merry,  go'n 
see  'f  y'  can't  raise  one,"  said  Mrs.  Bacon,  indifferently. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  family  devotion  ?  "  asked  Pill, 
as  the  book  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  girl. 

"  No ;  have  all  you  want,"  said  Bacon,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table  and  passed  out  the  door.  The  hired  man  said  he 
guessed  he'd  see  the  thing  through.  It  wasn't  just  square  to 
leave  the  women  folks  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

It  was  shortly  after  breakfast  that  the  elder  concluded  he'd 
walk  up  to  Brother  Jennings'  and  see  about  church  matters. 

"  I  shall  expect  you.  Brother  Bacon,  to  be  at  the  service  at 
2.80." 

"  All  right,  go  ahead  expectun',"  responded  Bacon,  with 
an  inscrutable  manner. 

"You  promised,  you  remember?" 

"  The  —  devil  —  I  did ! "  the  old  man  snarled. 

The  elder  looked  back  with  a  smile,  and  went  off  whistling 
in  the  warm,  bright  morning. 

II. 

The  schoolhouse  down  on  the  creek  was  known  as  "  Hell's 
Comers"  all  through  the  county,  because  of  the  frequent 
rows  that  took  place  therein  at  "  Corkuses  "  and  the  like, 
and  also  because  of  the  number  of  teachers  that  had  been 
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« ousted  *'  by  the  boys.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  those  places 
still  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  West,  far  from  railroads 
and  schools  where  the  primitive  ignorance  and  ferocity  of 
men  still  prowl  like  the  panthers  which  are  also  found  some- 
times in  the  deeps  of  the  Iowa  timber  lands. 

The  most  of  this  ignorance  and  ferocity,  however,  was 
centred* in  the  family  of  Dixons,  a  dark-skinned  unsavory 
group  of  Missourians.  It  consisted  of  old  man  Dixon  and 
wife,  and  six  sons,  all  man-grown,  great,  gaunt,  sinewy,  sav- 
age fellows,  with  no  education,  but  superstitious  as  savages. 
If  anything  went  wrong  in  "  Hell's  Corners,"  everybody 
knew  that  the  Dixons  were  "  on  the  rampage  again."  The 
schoolteachers  were  warned  against  the  Dixons,  and  the 
preachers  were  besought  to  convert  the  Dixons. 

In  fact,  John  Jennings  as  he  drove  Pill  to  the  schoolhouse 
next  day,  said :  — 

"  If  you  can  convert  the  Dixon  boys,  Elder,  I'll  give  you 
the  best  horse  in  my  bam." 

"  I  work  not  for  sucl^  hire,'*  said  Mr.  Pill,  with  a  look  of 
deep  solemnity  on  his  face,  belied  indeed  by  a  twinkle  in  his 
small,  keen  eye, —  a  twinkle  which  made  Milton  Jennings 
laugh  candidly.  He  was  a  bright-faced  young  fellow,  at- 
tending school  in  the  county  town  of  Rock  River. 

There  was  considerable  curiosity  expressed  by  a  murmur 
of  lips  and  voices,  as  the  minister's  tall  figure  entered  the 
door  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  study  of  the  scene  before 
him.  It  was  a  characteristically  Western  scene.  The 
women  were  rigidly  on  one  side  of  the  schoolroom,  the  men 
as  rigidly  on  the  other;  the  front  seats  were  occupied  by 
squirming  boys  and  girls  in  their  Sunday  splendor. 

On  the  back  seat  to  the  right  were  the  young  men  in  their 
best  vests  with  paper  collars  and  butterfly  neckties,  with  their 
coats  unbuttoned,  hair  plastered  down  in  a  fascinating  wave  on 
their  brown*  foreheads.  Not  a  few  were  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 
The  older  men  sat  intermediately  between  the  youths  and 
boys  talking  in  hoarse  whispers  across  the  aisles  about  the 
state  of  the  crops  and  the  county  ticket,  while  the  women 
in  much  the  same  way  conversed  about  children  and  raising 
onions  and  strawberries.  It  was  their  main  recreation,  this 
Sunday  meeting. 

"  Brethren  1 "  rang  out  the  imperious  voice  of  the  minis- 
ter, "  let  us  pray." 
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The  audience  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Elder's  prayer.  He 
was  certainly  ♦*  gifted  "  in  that  direction,  and  his  petition 
grew  genuinely  eloquent  as  his  desires  embraced  the  "  ends 
of  the  earth  and  the  utter-m'st  parts  of  the  seas,  thereof." 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  a  clatter  was  heard,  and  five  or  six 
strapping  fellows  filed  in  with  loud  thumpings  of  their 
brogans. 

Shortly  after  they  had  settled  themselves  with  elaborate 
impudence  on  the  back  seat  the  singing  began.  Just  as  they 
were  singing  the  last  verse,  every  individual  voice  wavered, 
and  all  but  died  out  in  astonishment  to  see  William  Bacon 
come  in  —  an  unheard  of  thing  I  And  with  a  clean  shirt, 
too  !  Bacon,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  feeling  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  cat  in  a  bath-tub,  and  looked  uncomfortable,  even 
shamefaced,  as  he  sidled  in,  his  shapeless  hat  gripped 
nervously  in  both  hands,  coatless  and  coUarless,  his  shirt 
open  at  his  massive  throat.  The  girls  tittered  of  course,  and 
the  boys  nearly  "  stove  in  "  each  other's  ribs  at  the  unusual 
sight.     Milton  Jennings  sitting  beside  "  Merry  Etty,"  said :  — 

"  Well !  may  I  jump  straight  up  and  never  come  down !  " 
And  Shep  Watson  said :  "  May  I  never  see  the  bock  o'  my 
neck  I "  which  pleased  Marietta  so  much  that  she  grew 
purple  with  efforts  to  conceal  her  laughter ;  she  always 
enjoyed  a  joke  on  her  father. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  at  last  the  room  became 
quiet  as  Mr.  Pill  began  to  read  the  Scripture,  wondering  a 
little  at  the  commotion.  He  suspected  that  those  dark 
skinned  grinning  fellows  on  the  back  seat  were  the  Dixon 
boys,  and  that  they  were  bent  on  fun.  The  ph3^sique  of  the 
minister  being  carefully  studied,  the  boys  beg^n  whispering 
among  themselves,  and  at  last,  just  as  the  sermon  opened, 
they  began  to  push  the  line  of  young  men  on  the  long  seat 
over  toward  the  girls'  side,  squeezing  Milton  against  Marietta. 
This  pleasantry  encouraged  one  of  them  to  whack  his  neigh- 
bor over  the  head  with  his  soft  hat,  causing  great  laughter 
and  disturbance.  The  preacher  stopped.  His  cool,  pene- 
trating voice  sounded  strangely  unclerical  as  he  said :  — 

"  There  are  some  fellows  here  to-day  to  have  fun  with  me. 
If  they  don't  keep  quiet,  they'll  have  more  fun  than  they  can 
hold."  At  this  point  a  green  crabapple  bounded  up  the 
aisle.     **  I'm  not  to  be  bulldozed." 

He  pulled  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  him, 
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and  amid  a  wondering  silence,  took  off  his  cuffs  and  collar 
saying :  —  "" 

"  I  can  preach  the  word  of  the  Lord  just  as  well  without 
my  coat.  And  I  can  throw  rowdies  out  the  door  a  little 
better  in  my  shirt  sleeves." 

Had  the  Dixon  boys  been  a  little  shrewder  as  readers  of 
hum  ',n  character,  or  if  they  had  known  why  old  William 
Bacon  was  there,  they  would  have  kept  quiet ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  began  to  push  again,  and  at  last  one  of  them 
gave  a  squeak  and  a  tussle  took  place  —  the  preacher  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence  :  — 

"  An  evil  deed,  brethren,  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.  It  is  small,  but  it  grows  steadily,  absorbing  its  like 
from  the  earth  and  air,  sending  out  roots  and  branches,  till  at 
last—" 

There  was  a  scuffle  and  a  snicker.  Mr.  Pill  paused,  and 
gazed  intently  at  Tom  Dixon,  who  was  the  most  impudent 
and  strongest  of  the  gang ;  then  he  moved  slowly  down  on 
the  astonished  young  savage.  As  he  came,  his  eyes  seemed 
to  expand  like  those  of  an  eagle  in  battle,  steady,  remorseless, 
unwavering,  at  the  same  time  that  his  brows  shut  down  over 
them,  —  a  glance  that  hushed  every  breath.  The  awed  and 
astounded  ruffians  sat  as  if  paralyzed  by  the  unuttered  and 
yet  terrible  ferocious  determination  of  the  preacher's  eyes. 
His  right  hand  was  raised,  the  other  was  clenched  at  his 
waist.  There  was  a  sort  of  solemnity  in  his  approach,  like 
a  tiger  creeping  upon  a  foe. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  minutes  to  the  silent,  motion- 
less congregation,  his  raised  hand  came  down  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  leader  with  the  exact,  resistless  precision  of  the  tiger's 
paw,  and  the  ruffian  was  snatched  from  his  seat  to  the  floor 
sprawling;  before  he  could  rise  the  steel-like  grip  of  the 
roused  preacher  sent  him  half  way  to  the  door,  and  then  out 
into  the  dirt  of  the  road. 

Turning,  Pill  came  back  down  the  aisle ;  as  he  came  the 
half-risen  congregation  made  way  for  him,  curiously.  As  he 
came  within  reach  of  Dick,  the  fellow  struck  savagely  out 
at  the  preacher,  only  to  have  his  blow  avoided  by  a  lithe, 
lightning-swift  movement  of  the  body  above  the  hips  (a 
trained  boxer's  trick),  and  to  find  himself  also  lying  bruised 
and  dazed  on  the  floor. 

By  this  time  the    rest  of    the  brothers  had  recovered 
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from  their  stupor,  and  with  wild  curses  leapt  over  the  benches 
toward  the  fearless  Pill. 

But  now  a  new  voice  was  heard  in  the  sudden  uproar  — 
a  new  but  familiar  voice.  It  was  the  raucous  snarl  of 
William  Bacon,  known  far  and  wide  as  a  terrible  antagonist, 
a  man  who  had  never  been  whipped.  He  was  like  a  wild 
beast  excited  to  primitive  savagery  by  the  smell  of  blood. 

"  Stand  back!  you  hell-hounds,"  he  said,  leaping  between 
them  and  the  preacher.  "You  know  me.  Lay  another 
hand  on  that  man,  an'  by  the  livun'  God  you  answer  t'  me. 
Back  thear ! " 

Some  of  the  men  cheered,  most  stood  irresolute.  The 
women  crowded  together,  the  children  began  to  scream  with 
terror,  while  through  it  all  Pill  was  dragging  his  last  assail- 
ant toward  the  door. 

Bacon  made  his  way  down  to  where  the  Dixons  had 
halted,  undecided  what  to  do.  If  the  preacher  had  the  air 
and  action  of  the  tiger.  Bacon  looked  the  grizzly  bear  —  his 
eyebrows  working  up  and  down,  his  hands  clenched  into 
frightful  bludgeons,  his  breath  rushing  through  his  hairy 
nosti-ils. 

«  Git  out  o'  h'yare,"  he  growled.  "  You've"  run  things  here 
jest  about  long  enough  — git  out." 

His  hands  were  now  on  the  necks  of  two  of  the  boys,  and 
he  was  hustling  them  toward  the  door. 

"If  you  want  'o  whip  the  preacher,  meet  him  in  the 
public  road  —  one  at  a  time,  he'll  take  care  o'  himself.  Out 
with  ye,"  he  ended,  kicking  them  out.  "  Show  your  faces 
here  agin,  an'  I'll  break  ye  in  two." 

The  non-combative  farmers  now  began  to  see  the  humor  of 
the  whole  transaction  and  began  to  laugh ;  but  they  were  cut 
short  by  the  calm  voice  of  the  preacher  at  his  desk  :  — 

"  But  a  good  deed,  brethren,  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  wheat 
planted  in  good  earth  that  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  due  season 
an  hundred  fold." 

III. 

Mr.  Pill,  with  all  this  seeming  levity,  was  a  "  powerful  hand 
at  revivals,"  as  was  developed  at  the  "  protracted  "  meetings 
held  at  the  Comers  during  December.  Indeed,  such  wns  the 
ferocity  of  his  zeal  that  a  gloom   was   cast  over  the  whole 
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township ;  the  ordinary  festivities  stopped  or  did  not  begin  at 
all. 

The  lyceum,  which  usually  began  by  the  first  week  in 
December,  was  put  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  were  the 
spelling  schools  and  "  exhibitions."  The  boys,  it  is  true,  still 
drove  the  girls  to  meeting  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  they  all 
wore  a  furtive,  uneasy  air  and  their  laughter  was  not  quite 
genuine  at  its  best,  and  died  away  altogether  when  they 
came  near  the  schoolhouse,  and  they  hardly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  preaching  till  a  mile  or  two  had  been  spun 
behind  the  shining  runners.  It  took  all  the  magic  of  the 
jingle  of  the  bells  and  the  musical  creak  of  the  polished 
steel  on  the  snow,  to  win  them  back  to  laughter. 

As  for  Elder  Pill,  he  was  as  a  man  transformed.  He  grew 
more  intense  each  night,  and  strode  back  and  forth  behind  his 
desk  and  pounded  the  Bible  like  an  assassin.  No  more 
games  with  the  boys,  no  more  poking  the  girls  under  the 
chin.  When  he  asked  for  a  chew  of  tobacco  now  it  was  with  an 
air  which  said :  ^^  I  ask  it  as  sustenance  that  will  give  me 
strength  for  the  Lord's  service,"  as  if  the  demands  of  the 
flesh  had  weakened  the  spirit. 

Old  man  Bacon  overtook  Milton  Jennings  early  one  Mon- 
day morning,  as  Milton  was  marching  down  toward  the  Semi- 
nary at  Rock  River.  It  was  intensely  cold  and  still,  so  cold 
and  still  that  the  ring  of  the  cold  steel  of  the  heavy  sleigh, 
the  snort  of  the  horses,  and  the  old  man's  voice  came  with 
astonishing  distinctness  to  the  ears  of  the  hurrying  youth, 
and  it  seemed  a  very  long  time  before  the  old  man  came 
up. 

"  Climb  on !  "  he  yelled,  out  of  his  frosty  beard.  He  was 
seated  on  the  "hind  bob  "  of  a  wood-sleigh,  on  a  couple  of 
blankets.  Milton  clambered  on,  knowing  well  he'd  freeze  to 
death  there. 

•'  Reckon  I  heerd  you  prowlun  around  the  front  door  with 
my  girl  last  night,"  Bacon  said  at  length.  "  The  way  you  both 
'tend  out  t'  meetun'  oughto  sanctify  yeh  ;  must '  a'  stayed  to 
the  after  meetun',  didn't  yeh  ?  " 

"  Nope.     The  front  part  was  enough  for  — " 

"Danged  if  I  was  any  more  fooled  with  a  man  in  m'  life. 
I  blceve  the  whole  thing  is  a  little  scheme  on  the  bretheren 
t'  raise  a  dollar." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 
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"  Wal  y'  see  Pill  aint  got  much  out  o'  the  appintment  thus 
fur  and  he  aint  likely  to,  if  he  don't  shake  'em  up  a  leetle. 
Borrud  ten  dollars  o'  me  t'other  day." 

Well,  thought  Milton,  whatever  his  real  motive  is,  Ehler 
Pill  is  earning  all  he  gets.  Standing  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  his  place  night  after  night  arguing,  pleading,  but  mainly 
commanding  them  to  be  saved. 

Milton  was  describing  the  scenes  of  the  meeting  to  Douglas 
Radbourn  the  next  day,  and  Radbourn,  a  senior  at  the  Semi- 
nary, said : — 

"  I'd  like  to  see  him.     He  must  be  a  character." 

"  Let's  make  up  a  party  and  go  out,"  said  Milton,  eagerly. 

"  All  right.     I'll  speak  to  Lily." 

Accordingly,  that  evening  a  party  of  students  in  a  large 
sleigh,  drove  out  toward  the  schoolhouse,along  the  drifted  lanes 
and  through  the  beautiful  aisles  of  the  snowy  woods.  A  merry 
party  of  young  people,  who  had  no  sense  of  sin  to  weigh  them 
down.  Even  Radbourn,  so  stern  and  grave  ordinarily,  joined  in 
the  songs  which  they  sung  to  the  swift  clanging  of  the  bells, 
until  the  lights  of  the  schoolhouse  burned  redly  through  the 
frosty  air. 

Not  a  few  of  the  older  people  present  felt  scandalized  by 
the  singing,  and  by  the  dancing  eyes  of  the  "town  girls" 
who  couldn't  for  the  life  of  them  take  the  thing  seriously. 
The  room  was  so  little,  and  hot,  and  smoky,  and  the  men 
looked  so  queer  in  their  rough  coats  and  hair  every  which- 
way. 

But  they  took  their  seats  demurely  on  the  back  seat,  and 
joined  in  the  opening  songs,  and  listened  to  the  halting 
prayers  of  the  brethren  and  the  sonorous  prayers  of  the  Elder, 
with  commendable  gravity.  Miss  Graham  was  a  devout  Con- 
gregation alist,  and  hushed  the  others  into  gravity  when  their 
eyes  began  to  dance  dangerously. 

However,  as  Mr.  Pill  warmed  to  his  work,  the  girls  grew 
sober  enough.  He  awed  them,  and  frightened  them  with 
the  savagery  of  his  voice  and  manner.  His  small  gray  eyes 
were  like  daggers  unsheathed,  and  his  small,  round  head 
took  on  a  cat-like  ferocity,  as  he  strode  to  and  fro,  hurling 
out  his  warnings  and  commands  in  a  hoarse  howl  that  terrified 
the  sinner,  and  drew  "  amens  "  of  admiration  from  the  saints. 

^^  Atavism,  he  has  gone  back  to  the  era  of  the  medicine 
man,"  Radbourn  murmured. 
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As  the  speaker  went  on,  foam  came  upon  his  thin  lips,  his 
lifted  hand  had  prophecy  and  threatening  in  it,  his  eyes 
reflected  flames,  his  voice  had  now  the  tone  of  the  implacable, 
vindictive  judge.  He  gloated  on  the  pictures  that  his  words 
called  up.  By  tfie  power  of  his  imagination  the  walls 
widened,  the  floor  was  no  longer  felt,  the  crowded  room 
grew  still  as  death,  every  eye  fixed  on  the  speaker's  face. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  must  repent  or  die.  I  can  see  the  great 
judgment  angel  now  1 "  he  said,  stopping  suddenly  and  point- 
ing above  the  stove-pipe.  "  I  can  see  him  as  he  ^stands 
weighing  your  souls  as  a  man  'ud  weigh  wheat  and  chaff. 
Wheat  goes  into  the  Father's  gamer;  chaff  is  blown  to  hell's 
devouring  flame  !  I  can  see  him  now!  —  he  seizes  a  poor, 
damned,  struggling  soul  by  the  neck^  he  holds  him  over  the 
flaming  forge  of  hell  till  his  bones  melt  like  wax ;  he  shrivels 
like  thread  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  he  is  nothing  but  a 
charred  husk,  and  the  angel  flings  him  back  into  outer  dark- 
TiesSy —  life  was  not  in  him." 

It  was  this  astonishing  figure,  powerfully  acted,  that  scared 
poor  Tom  Dixon  into  crying  out  for  mercy.  The  effect  on 
the  rest  was  awful.  To  see  so  great  a  sinner  fall  terror- 
stricken  seemed  like  a  providential  stroke  of  confirmatory 
evidence,  and  nearly  a  dozen  other  young  people  fell  crying. 
Whereat  the  old  people  burst  out  into  "  amens  "  with  un- 
speakable fervor.  But  the  preacher,  the  wild  light  still  in 
his  eyes,  tore  up  and  down,  crying  above  the  tumult :  — 

"  The  Lord  is  come  with  power  I  His  hand  is  visibly  liere. 
Shout  aloud  and  spare  noU  fall  before  him  as  du%t  to  his 
feet  I  Hypocrites,  vipers,  scoffers !  the  la»h  o'  the  Lord  is 
on  ye ! " 

In  the  intense  pause  which  followed  as  he  waited  with 
expectant  uplifted  face  —  a  pause  so  deep  even  the  sobbing 
sinners  held  their  breaths,—  a  dry,  drawling,  utterly  matter- 
o'-fact  voice  broke  the  tense  hush. 

"  S-a-y,  Pill,  aint  you  a  bearun'  down  on  the  boys  a  leetle 
hard?" 

The  preacher's  extended  arm  fell  as  if  life  had  gone  out 
of  it.  His  face  flushed  and  paled;  the  people  laughed 
hysterically,  some  of  them  the  tears  of  terror  still  on  their 
cheeks  ;  but  Radbourn  said,  "  Bravo,  Bacon  1 " 

Pill  recovered  himself. 

^^  Not  hard  enough  for  you^  neighbor  Bacon/' 
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Bacon  rose,  retaining  the  same  dry,  prosaic  tone :  — 

«^  I  aint  bitin'  that  kind  of  a  hook,  an'  I  aint  goin'  to  be 
yanked  into  heaven  when  I  c'n  %lide  into  hell.  Wal!  I 
must  be  goin',  I've  got  a  new-milk's  cow  that  needs  tendin' 
to,"  ' 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  indescribable.  From  being  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  furnace,  quivering  with  fear  and 
captive  to  morbid  imaginings.  Bacon's  dry  intonation  had 
brought  them  all  back  to  earth  again.  They  saw  a  little  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  situation. 
^  Pill  was  beaten  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He'd  been 
struck  below  the  belt  by  a  good-natured  giant.  The  best 
he  could  do,  as  Bacon  shuffled  calmly  out,  was  to  stammer : 
"  Will  some  one  please  sing  ? "  And  while  they  sang,  he 
stood  in  deep  thought.  Just  as  the  last  verse  was  quivering 
into  silence,  the  full,  deep  tones  of  Radbourn's  voice  rose 
above  the  bustle  of  feet  and  clatter  of  seats : 

^^  And  all  that  he  preaches  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came 
bringing  peace  and  good-will  to  men." 

Radbourn's  tone  had  in  it  reproach  and  a  noble  suggestion. 
The  people  looked  at  him  curiously.  The  deacons  nodded 
their  heads  together  in  counsel,  and  when  they  turned  to  the 
desk,  Pill  was  gone  I 

"Gee  whittaker!  That  was  tough,"  said  Milton  to 
Radboum ;  "  knocked  the  wind  out  o'  him  like  a  cannon  ball. 
What'U  he  do  now  ? '' 

"  He  can't  do  anything  but  acknowledge  his  foolishness." 

"You  no  business  t'  come  here  an'  'sturb  the  Lord's 
meetin',"  cried  old  Daddy  Brown  to  Radbourn.  "  You're  a 
sinner  and  a  scoffer." 

"I  thought  Bacon  was  the  disturbing  ele  —  " 

"  You're  just  as  bad ! " 

"  He's  all  rights  said  Willian^  Councill ;  "  I've  got  sick, 
m'self,  of  bein'  seared  into  religion.  I  never  was  so  fooled  in  a 
man  in  my  life.  If  I'd  tell  you  what  Pill  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  when  we  was  in  Robie's  store,  you'd  fall  in  a  fit.  An'  to 
hear  him  talkin'  here  t'  night,  is  enough  to  make  a  horse 
laugh.'* 

"  You're  all  in  league  with  the  devil,"  said  the  old  man 
wildly,  and  so  the  battle  raged  on. 

Milton  and  Radboum  escaped  from  it,  and  got  out  into  the 
clear,  cold,  untainted  night. 
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^^  The  heat  of  the  furnace  don^t  reach  as  far  as  the  horses," 
Radboum  moralized,  as  he  aided  in  unhitching  the  shivering 
team.  ^^  In  the  vast  calm  spaces  of  the  stars,  among  the  ani- 
mals, such  scenes  as  we  have  just  seen  are  impossible."  He 
lifted  his  hand  in  a  lofty  gesture.  The  light  fell  on  his  pale 
face  and  dark  eyes. 

The  girls  were  a  little  indignant  and  disposed  to  take  the 
preacher's  part.  They  thought  Bacon  had  no  right  to  speak 
out  that  way,  and  Miss  Graham  uttered  her  protest,  as  they 
whirled  away  on  the  homeward  ride,  with  pleasant  jangle  of 
bells. 

^^  But  the  secret  of  it  all  Was,"  said  Radboum  in  answer, 
**  Pill  knew  he  was  acting  a  part.  I  don't  mean  that  he  meant 
to  deceive,  but  he  got  excited,  and  his  audience  responded  as 
an  audience  does  to  an  actor  of  the  first  class,  and  he  was  for 
the  time  in  earnest ;  his  imagination  did  see  those  horrors,  — 
he  was  swept  away  by  his  own  words.  But  when  Bacon 
spoke,  his  dry  tone  and  homely  words  brought  everybody, 
preacher  and  all,  back  to  the  earth  with  a  thump !  Everybody 
saw  that  after  weeping  and  wailing  there  for  an  hour,  they'd 
go  home,  feed  the  calves,  hang  up  the  lantern,  put  out  the 
cat,  wind  the  clock,  and  go  to  bed.  In  other  words  they  all 
came  back  out  of  their  barbaric  powwow  to  their  natural 
modem  selves." 

This  explanation  had  palpable  truth,  but  Lily  had  a  dim  feel- 
ing that  it  had  wider  application  than  to  the  meeting  they  had 
just  left. 

"  They'll  be  music  around  this  clearing  to-morrow,"  said 
Milton  with  a  sigh ;  *^  wish  I  was  at  home  this  week." 

"  But  what'll  become  of  Mr.  Pill  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  come  out  all  right,"  Radbourn  assured  her,  and 
Milton's  clear  tenor  rang  out  as  he  drew  Eileen  closer  to  his 
side, 

"  O  silver  moon,  O  silver  moon, 
You  set,  you  set  too  soon  — 
The  morrow  day  is  far  away, 
The  night  is  but  begun.'' 

HI. 

The  news,  grotesquely  exaggerated,  flew  about  the  next  day, 
and  at  night,  though  it  was  very  cold  and  windy,  the  house 
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was  jammed  to  suffocation.  On  these  lonely  prairies  life  is 
so  devoid  of  anjrthing  but  work,  dramatic  entertainments  are 
so  few,  and  appetite  so  keen,  that  a  temperature  of  twenty 
degrees  below  zero  is  no  bar  to  a  trip  of  ten  miles.  The  pro- 
tiucted  meeting  was  the  only  recreation  for  many  of  them, 
and  the  gossip  before  and  after  service  was  a  delight  not  to 
be  lost,  and  this  last  sensation  was  dramatic  enough  to  bring 
out  old  men  and  women  who  had  not  dared  to  go  to  church 
in  winter  for  ten  years. 

Long  before  seven  o'clock,  the  schoolhouse  blazed  with 
light  and  buzzed  with  curious  speech.  Team  after  team 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  as  th^  drivers  leaped  out  to  receive 
the  women,  they  said  in  low  but  eager  tones  to  the  by- 
standers,— 

"  Meeting  begun,  yet?  " 

"  Nope  I  *' 

"  What  kind  of  a  time  y'  havin'  over  here  any  way  ?  " 

"  A  mighty  solumn  time,"  somebody  would  reply  to  a  low 
laugh. 

By  seven  o'clock  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied  ;  the  air 
was  frightful.  The  kerosene  lamps  gave  off  gas  and  smoke, 
the  huge  stove  roared  itself  into  an  angry  red  on  its  jack-oak 
grubs,  and  still  people  crowded  in  at  the  door. 

Discussion  waxed  hot  as  the  stove ;  two  or  three  Universal- 
ists  boldly  attacked  everybody  who  came  their  way.  A  tall 
man  stood  on  a  bench  in  the  corner,  and  thumping  his  Bible 
wildly  with  his  fist,  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice : — 

"  There  is  KO  hell  at  all  !  The  Bible  says  the  wicked 
perish  utterly.  They  are  consumed  as  ashes  when  they 
die.     They  perish  as  dogs  !  " 

"  What  kind  o'  docterin'  is  that  ?  "  asked  a  short  man  of 
Councill. 

"  I'd  know.  It's  ol'  Sam  Pilcher.  Calls  himself  a  Chris- 
tian,— christadelphian  'r  some  new-fangled  name.'' 

At  last  people  began  to  say,  "  Well,  aint  he  comin'  ?  " 

"  Most  time  f'r  the  Elder  to  come,  aint  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  guess  he's  preparin'  a  sermon." 

John  Jennings  pushed  anxiously  to  Daddy  Brown. 

"  Aint  the  Elder  comin'  ?  " 

"  I'd  know.     He  didn't  stay  at  my  house." 

«  He  didn't  ?  " 

**  No.    Thought  he  went  home  with  you." 
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^^  I  aint  seen  Mm  't  all.  I'll  ask  Councill.  Brother  Councill, 
seen  anything  of  the  Elder  ?  " 

"  No.     Didn't  he  go  home  with  Bensen  ?  " 

"  I'd'n  know.     I'll  see." 

This  was  enough  to  start  the  news  that "  Pill  had  skipped." 

This  the  deacons  denied  saying,  ^^  He'd  come  or  send 
word." 

Outside,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  house,  the  young  men 
who  couldn't  get  in  stood  restlessly,  now  dancing  a  jig, 
now  kicking  their  huge  boots  against  the  under-pinning  to 
warm  their  toes.  They  talked  spasmodically  as  they  swung 
their  arms  about  their  chests,  speaking  from  behind  their 
huge  buffalo-coat  collars. 

The  wind  roared  through  the  creaking  oaks,  the  horses 
stirred  complainingly,  the  bells  on  their  backs  crying  out 
querulously,  the  heads  of  the  fortunates  inside  were  shad- 
owed outside  on  the  snow  and  the  restless  young  men 
amused  themselves  betting  on  which  head  was  Bensen  and 
which  Councill. 

At  last  some  one  pounded  on  the  desk  inside.  The  suffo- 
cating but  lively  crowd  turned  with  painful  adjustment 
toward  the  desk  from  whence  Deacon  Bensen's  high  smooth 
voice  sounded. 

"  Brethren  an'  sisters.  Elder  Pill  haint  come  —  and  as  it's 
about  eight  o'clock,  he  probably  won't  come  to-night.  After 
the  disturbances  last  night,  it's  —  a  —  a  —  we're  all  the  more 
determined  to  —  th'  a  —  need  of  reforming  grace  is  more 
felt  than  ever.  Let  us  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  the 
Elder.  I'll  go  see  to-morrow,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  come  — 
I'll  see  Brother  Wheat  of  Cresco.  After  prayer  by  Brother 
Jennings,  we  will  adjourn  till  to-morrow  night.  Brother 
Jennings,  will  you  lead  us  in  prayer."  (Some  one  snickered.) 
**  I  hope  the  disgraceful  —  a  —  scenes  of  last  night  will  not 
be  repeated." 

**  Where's  Pill  ?  "  demanded  a  voice  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room.      "  That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  He's  a  bad  pill,"  said  another,  repeating  a  pun  already 
old. 

*'  I  guess  so  !  He  borrowed  twenty  dollars  o'  me  last 
week  "  said  the  first  voice. 

"  He  owes  me  for  a  pig,**  shouted  a  short  man,  excitedly. 
"  I  believe  he's  skipped  to  get  rid  o'  his  debts." 
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"  So  do  I.     I  alius  said  he  was  a  mighty  queer  preacher." 

"  He'd  bear  watchin'  was  my  idee  fust  time  I  ever  see 
him." 

"  Careful,  brethren, —  careful.  He  may  come  at  any 
minute." 

"I  don't  care  if  does.  I'd  bone  him  fr  pay  fr  that 
shote,  preacher  'r  no  preacher,"  said  Bartlett,  a  little  nervously. 

High  words  followed  this,  and  there  was  prospect  of  a 
fight.  The  pressure  of  the  crowd,  however,  was  so  great  it 
was  well-nigh  impossible  for  two  belligerents  to  get  at  each 
other.  The  meeting  broke  up  at  last,  and  the  people,  chilly, 
soured,  and  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  developments,  went 
home  saying  "Pill  was  scaly.  No  preacher  who  chawed 
terbacker  was  to  be  trusted,"  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
the  horse  and  buggy  he  drove  he  owed  Jennings  and  Bensen 
for,  everybody  said,  "  He's  a  fraud." 

HI. 

In  the  meantime  Andrew  Pill  was  undergoing  the  most 
singular  and  awful  mental  revolution. 

When  he  leaped  blindly  into  his  cutter  and  gave  his  horse 
the  rein,  he  was  wild  with  rage  and  shame,  and  a  sort  of 
fear.  As  he  sat  with  bent  head,  he  did  not  hear  the  tread  of 
the  horse,  and  did  not  see  the  trees  glide  past.  The  rabbit 
leaped  away  under  the  shadow  of  the  thick  groves  of  young 
oaks,  the  owl,  scared  from  his  perch,  went  fluttering  off  into 
the  cold,  crisp  air ;  but  he  saw  only  the  contemptuous,  quiz- 
zical face  of  old  William  Bacon, — one  shaggy  eyebrow  lifted, 
a  smile  showing  through  his  shapeless  beard. 

He  saw  the  colorless,  handsome  face  of  Douglass  Radboum, 
with  a  look  of  reproach  and  a  note  of  suggestion, —  Rad- 
boum, one  of  the  best  thinkers  and  speakers  in  Rock  River, 
the  leading  student  at  the  seminary,  and  the  most  generally 
admired  young  man  in  Rock  County. 

When  he  saw  and  heard  Bacon,  his  hurt  pride  flamed  up 
in  wrath,  but  the  calm  voice  of  Radboum,  and  the  look  in 
his  stem,  accusing  eyes,  made  his  head  fall  in  thought.  As 
he  rode,  things  grew  clearer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  whole 
SjTstem  of  religious  thought  was  like  the  side  of  a  shelving 
sand-bank, —  in  unstable  equilibrium, —  needing  only  a  touch 
to  send  it  slipping  into  a  shapeless  pile  at  the  river's  edge. 
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That  touch  had  been  given,  and  he  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  motion  of  his  falling  faith.  He  didn't  know  how 
much  would  stand  when  the  sloughing  ended. 

Andrew  Pill  had  been  a  variety  of  things,  a  farmer,  a  dry 
goods  merchant,  and  a  travelling  salesman,  but  in  a  revival 
quite  like  this  of  his  own,  he  had  "  been  converted "  and  his 
"  life  changed."  He  now  desired  to  help  his  fellow-men  to  a 
better  life,  and  willingly  went  out  among  the  farmers  where 
pay  was  small.  It  was  not  true,  therefore,  that  lie  had 
gone  into  it  because  there  was  little  work  and  good  pay. 
He  was  really  an  abl6  man,  and  would  have  been  a  success 
in  almost  anything  he  undertook ;  but  his  reading  and  thought, 
his  easy  intercourse  with  men  like  Bacon  and  Radbourn,  had 
long  since  undermined  any  real  faith  in  the  current  doctrine 
of  retribution,  and  to-night,  as  he  rode  into  the  night  he  was 
feeling  it  all,  and  suffering  it  all,  forced  to  acknowledge  at 
last  what  had  been  long  moving. 

The  horse  took  the  wrong  road,  and  plodded  along  steadily, 
carrying  him  away  from  his  home,  but  he  did  not  know  it 
for  a  long  time.  When  at  last  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
road  leading  out  upon  the  wide  plain  between  the  belts  of 
timber,  leading  away  to  Rock  River,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
He  could  not  meet  his  wife,  then ;  he  must  have  a  chance  to 
think. 

Over  him,  the  glittering,  infinite  sky  of  winter  midnight 
soared,  passionless,  yet  accusing  in  its  calmness,  sweetness, 
and  majesty.  What  was  he  that  he  could  dogmatize  on 
eternal  life  and  the  will  of  the  Being  who  stood  behind  that 
veil  ?  And  then  would  come  rushing  back  that  scene  in  the 
schoolhouse,  the  smell  of  the  steaming  garments,  the  gases 
from  the  lamps,  the  roar  of  the  stove,  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  strident,  dominating,  so  alien  to  his  present  mood,  he 
could  only  shudder  at  it. 

He  was  worn  out  with  the  thinking  when  he  drove  into 
the  stable  at  the  Merchant's  House,  and  roused  up  the 
sleeping  hostler,  who  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  and  de- 
manded pay  in  advance.  This  seemed  right  in  his  present 
mood.     He  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

When  he  flung  himself  face  downward  on  his  bed,  the 
turmoil  in  his  brain  was  still  going  on.  He  couldn't  hold 
one  thought  or  feeling  long,  all  seemed  slipping  like  water 
from  his  hands. 
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Radboum  was  thinking  about  him  two  days  after,  as  he 
sat  in  his  friend  McNabb's  law  office,  poring  over  a  volume 
of  law.  He  saw  that  Bacon's  treatment  had  been  heroic ;  he 
couldn't  get  that  pitiful  confusion  of  the  preacher^s  face  out 
of  his  mind.  But,  after  all,  Bacon^s  seizing  of  just  that 
instant  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Someone  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  Why,—  Elder, —  Mr.  Pill,  how  de  do  ?  Sit  down.  Draw 
up  a  chair." 

There  was  trouble  in  the  preacher's  face.  "  Can  I  see  you, 
Radbourn,  alone  ?  " 

*' Certainly;  come  right  into  this  room.  No  one  will 
disturb  us  there." 

"  Now  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said,  as  they  sat  down. 

"I  want  to  talk, with  you  about  —  about  religion,"  said 
Pill,  with  a  little  timid  pause  in  his  voice. 

Radbourn  looked  grave.  "  I'm  afraid  you've  come  to  a 
dangerous  man." 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think.  I  know  you're 
a  student.  I  want  to  talk  about  my  case,"  pursued  the 
preacher,  with  a  curious  hesitancy.  "  I  want  to  ask  a  few 
questions  on  things." 

"  Very  well ;  sail  in.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  said  Radboum. 

"  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  since  that  night.  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  don't  believe  what  I've  been 
preaching.  I  thought  I  did  but  I  didn't.  I  don't  know 
wluxt  I  believe.  Seems  as  if  the  land  had  slid  from  under  my 
feet.     What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  Say  so,"  replied  Radbourn,  his  eyes  kindling.  "  Say  so, 
and  get  out  of  it.  There's  nothing  worse  than  staying 
where  you  are.  What  have  you  saved  from  the  general 
land-slide?" 

Pill  smiled  a  little.     « I  don't  know." 

"  Want  me  to  cross-examine  you  and  see,  eh  ?  Very  well, 
here  goes."  He  settled  back  with  a  smile.  "  You  believe 
in  square-dealing  between  man  and  man  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  You  believe  in  good  deeds,  candor,  and  steadfastness  ?  " 

**  I  do." 

"  You  believe  in  justice,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  in 
liberty?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 
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"  You  believe,  in  short,  that  a  man  should  do  unto  others 
as  he'd  have  others  do  unto  him ;  think  right  and  live  out 
his  thoughts  ?  " 

«  All  that  I  steadfastly  believe." 

"Well,  I  guess  your  land-slide  was  mostly  imaginary. 
The  face  of  the  eternal  rock  is  laid  bare.  You  didn't  recog- 
nize it  at  first,  that's  all. ,  One  question  more.  You  believe 
in  truth  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  truth  is  only  found  from  the  generalizations  of 
facts.  Before  calling  a  thing  true,  study  carefully  all  acces- 
sible facts.  Make  your  religion  practical.  The  matter-of-fact 
tone  of  Bacon  would  have  had  no  force  if  you  had  been 
preaching  an  earnest  morality  in  place  of  an  antiquated 
terrorism." 

"  I  know  it.     I  know  it,"  sighed  Pill,  looking  down. 

"  Well,  now,  go  back  and  tell  'em  so.  And  then,  if  you 
can't  keep  your  place  preaching  what  you  do  believe,  get 
into  something  else.  For  the  sake  of  all  morality  and  man- 
hood, don't  go  on  damning  yourself  with  hypocrisy." 

Mr.  Pill  took  a  chew  of  tobacco  rather  distractedly,  and 
said:  — 

"  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 
'     "No,  not  now.      You  think  out  your  present  position; 
find  out  just  what  you  have  saved  from  your  land-slide,  and 
come  and  see  me  again." 

The  elder  man  rose ;  he  hardly  seemed  the  same  man  who 
had  dominated  his  people  a  few  days  before.  He  turned  with 
still  greater  embarrassment. 

"  I  want  to  ask  a  favor.  I'm  going  back  to  my  family.  I'm 
going  to  say  something  of  what  you've  said,  to  my  people  — 
but  —  I'm  in  debt  —  and  the  moment  they  know  I'm  a 
deserter,  they're  going  to  bear  down  on  me  pretty  heavy. 
I'd  like  to  be  independent." 

" I  see.  —  How  much  do  you  need?"  mused  Radbourn. 

"  I  guess  two  hundred  would  stave  off  the  worst  of  them." 

"  I  guess  McNabb  and  I  can  fix  that.  Come  in  again  to- 
night.    Or  no,  I'll  bring  it  round  to  you." 

The  two  men  parted  with  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  meant  more  than  any  words. 

When  Mr.  Pill  told  his  wife  that  he  could  preach  no  more, 
she  criod,  and  gasped,  and  scolded  till  she  was  in  danger  of 
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losing  her  breath  entirely.  She  was  a  "  guinea  hen  "  sort  of 
wife,  as  Councill  called  her. 

"  She  can  talk  more,  an'  say  less  'n  any  woman  I  ever  see," 
was  Bacon's  verdict,  after  she  had  been  at  dinner  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Pill  silenced  her  at  last  with  a  note  of  impatience 
approaching  a  threat,  and  he  drove  .away  to  the  Comers  to 
make  his  confession  without  her.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and 
Elder  Wheat  was  preaching  as  he  entered  the  crowded  room. 
A  buzz  and  mumble  of  surprise  stopped  tlie  orator  for  a  few 
moments,  and  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Pill  dubiously, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it  all,  but  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  effective  oratorical  scene,  he  went  on. 

The  silent  man  at  his  side  felt  as  if  he  were  witnessing  a 
burlesque  of  himself,  as  he  listened  to  the  pitiless  and  lurid 
description  of  torment,  which  Elder  Wheat  poured  forth  — 
the  same  figures  and  threats  he  had  used  a  hundred  times. 
He  stirred  uneasily  in  his  seat,  while  the  audience  paid  so 
little  attention,  that  the  perspiring  little  orator  finally  called 
for  a  hymn,  saying,  "  Elder  Pill  has  returned  from  his  unex- 
pected absence,  and  will  exhort  in  his  proper  place." 

When  the  singing  ended,  Mr.  Pill  rose  looking  more  like 
himself  than  since  the  previous  Sunday.  A  quiet  resolution 
was  in  his  eyes  and  voice,  as  he  said :  — 

"  Elder  Wheat  has  more  right  here  than  I  have.  I  want 
'o  say  that  I'm  going  to  give  up  my  church  in  Cresco  and 
— "  here  a  murmur  broke  out,  which  he  silenced  with  his 
raised  hand.  "  I  find  I  don't  believe  any  longer  what  I've 
been  believing  and  preaching.  Hold  on !  let  me  go  on.  I 
don't  quite  know  where  I'll  bring  up,  but  I  think  my  religion 
will  simmer  down  finally  to  about  this :  a  full  half-bushel  to 
the  half-bushel  and  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound  "  [here  two  or 
three  cheered]  ;  "  Do  unto  others  as  you'd  have  others  do 
unto  you."  [Cheers  from  several,  quickly  suppressed  as  the 
speaker  went  on,  Elder  Wheat  listening  as  if  petrified,  with 
his  mouth  open.] 

"I'm  going  out  of  preaching, —  at  least  for  the  present. 
After  things  get  into  shape  with  me  again,  I  may  set  up  to 
teach  people  how  to  live,  but  just  now  I  can't  do  it.  I've 
got  all  I  can  do  to  instruct  myself.  Just  one  thing  more. 
I  owe  two  or  three  of  you  here.  I've  got  the  money  for 
William  Bacon,  James  Bartlett,  and  John  Jennings.     I  turn 
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the  mare  and  outter  over  to  Jacob  Bensen,  for  the  note  he 
holds.  I  hain't  got  much  religion  left,  but  I've  got  some 
morality.     That's  all  I  want  to  say  now." 

When  he  sat  down  there  was  a  profound  hush,  then  Bacon 
arose. 

"  That's  man's  talk,  that  is !  An'  I  jest  want  'o  say, 
Andrew  Pill,  that  you  jest  forgit  you  owe  me  anything. 
An'  if  ye  want  any  help  come  to  me.  Y're  jest  gettun 
ready  to  preach,  'n'  I'm  ready  to  give  yeh  my  support." 

"  That's  the  talk,"  -  said  Councill.  "  I'm  with  yeh  on 
that." 

Pill  shook  his  head.  The  painful  silence  which  followed 
was  broken  by  the  effusive  voice  of  Wheat. 

*'  Let  us  pray,  and  remember  our  lost  brother." 

The  urgings  of  the  people  were  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Pill 
settled  up  his  affairs,  and  moved  to  Cresco,  where  he  went 
back  into  trade  with'  a  friend,  and  for  three  years  tended 
silently  to  his  customers,  lived  down  their  curiosity  and 
studied  anew  the  problem  of  life.  Then  he  moved  away, 
and  no  one  knew  whither. 

One  day,  last  year.  Bacon  met  Jennings  on  the  road. 

"  Heerd  anything  o'  Pill  lately  ?  " 

"  No ;  have  you  ?  " 

^^  Waal,  yes.  McNabb  told  me  he  ran  acrost  him  down  in 
Eelinoy,  doun  well." 

"  In  dry  goods  ?  " 

"No,  preachun." 

"  Preachin'  ?  " 

"  So  McNabb  said.  Kind  of  a  free  f  r  all  church,  I  rec'on 
from  what  Mac  told  me.  Built  a  new  church,  fills  it  twice 
a  Sunday.  I'd  like  to  hear  him  but  he's  got  t'  be  too  big  a 
gun  f  r  us.     Ben  studyin',  they  say,  went  t'  school." 

Jennings  drove  sadly  and  thoughtfully  on. 

"  Rather  stumps  Brother  Jennings,"  laughed  Bacon,  in 
his  leonine  fashion. 


BY  THE  RIVER. 


KO-NAMB   PAPBB,   NUMBER   THBBB. 


Dbar  town !    How  peacefully  it  Bleeps 

Clasping  the  river  in  its  arms, 
While  Time,  as  softly  by  he  creeps, 

Wakes  with  no  sound  its  drowsy  charms ! 

Still  sleeps  my  vanished  childhood  there ; 

I  but  go  back,  and  all  is  mine : 
My  playmates^  shouts  rise  free  from  care, 

And  endless  afternoons  still  shine ! 

The  elm  trees  still  stand  by  the  brink 
And  look  down  in  the  river  clear ; 

They  know  me,  as  of  old,  I  think, 
And  murmur  as  I  nestle  near. 

And  thou,  just  there  across  the  road. 
Old  Meeting  House,  where  unseen  feet 

Still  haunt  the  place  where  once  there  glowed 
Devotion's  flame  with  Calvin's  heat,  — 

The  fire  bums  not,  as  once  of  yore. 

Upon  thine  altar :  as  flows  on 
The  river  to  return  no  more, 

The  prestige  of  thy  past  is  gone ! 

The  shadowy  form  of  Change  flits  by 
On  wings  that,  passing,  brush  my  eyes, 

And  lo !  in  vision  I  descry 
The  outlines  of  the  centuries. 


I  see  the  fetich- worshipper ; 

I  see  piled  graves  to  altars  grown  ; 
The  Ganges  flashes ;  then  there  stir 

The  priests  around  some  blood-stained  stone. 
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The  buried  shapes  of  'Egypt  start ; 

Assyria,  India,  Greece  and  Rome ; 
Old  temples  glorified  by  art. 

With  sky,  man-copied,  for  a  dome. 

I  see,  above  Gehenna's  vale, 

The  gold-tipt  pinnacles  afiame, 
'Neath  which  blood- writes  the  awfal  tale 

That  celebrates  Jehovah's  name. 

Then,  while  the  temple  stone  from  stone 

Is  rent  in  rain,  o'er  the  loss, 
As  lightning  'gainst  a  cloud  is  shown. 

There  flashes  high  th'  avenging  cross. 

So  ages  pass.   The  gentle  souls 

Who  gave  their  lives  in  gentle  deeds. 
With  background  oft  of  priestly  stoles, 

Or  fagots  shaped  to  cruel  creeds. 

A  Torquemada's  hate  I  see, 

A  Bruno  rapt  in  vision  high, 
A  Luther  loud  for  liberty, 

Servetus  glad  for  truth  to.  die  ! 

Then,  swept  by  blasts  of  hate  more  strong 

Than  biting  Winter's  bitter  breath, 
I  see  a  ship  that  flees  from  wrong. 

And  fears  a  falsehood  more  than  death. 

These,  bearing  seed  whose  future  yield 
Shall  leave  their  cherished  faiths  outgrown. 

Storm-driven,  plough  the  watery  field, 
As  oft  Grod's  sowers  do,  alone  ! 


So  tread  I  in  my  vision  dim. 
The  pathway  that  the  race  has  trod. 

Past  crumbled  altar,  voiceless  hymn. 
The  shades  of  many  a  long-dead  god  ! 

But,  dying  into  higher  life, 

I  see  the  wondrous  process  lead 

The  stumbling  race,  through  peace  and  strife, 
To  nobler  thought  and  grander  deed  ! 
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The  heart  of  Evolution  opes 

And  shows  the  secret  it  conceals ; 

Still  loftier  lives  and  sweeter  hopes 
And  higher  worships  it  reveals. 

'Tis  God  then  all  the  way,  more  near 
Than  is  the  day's  light  or  the  air ; 

And  when  He  seems  to  disappear, 
Lo !  He  surrounds  us  everywhere ! 


Roused  from  my  revery,  I  turned : 
Beneath  the  elms,  across  the  street, 

The  windows  in  the  old  church  burned 
To  gold  as  sunk  the  sunset  sweet. 

I  heard  the  old-time  worship  there,  — 

The  preacher's  voice,  the  sounds  of  praise : 

I  saw  gray  heads  bowed  low  in  prayer, 
And  lived  again  my  childhood's  days ! 

Then  s^id  I,  "  They  would  count  it  loss 
To  see  their  forms  and  faith  decay ; 

'Twould  seem  denial  of  the  cross  — 
These  new  thoughts  of  the  later  day. 

'^  But  I  can  smile  as  Calvin's  face 
Fades  out  the  pulpit  there  above, 

While  Law  is  lifted  to  its  place  — 
A  law  whose  inmost  heart  is  love. 

^<  And  aa  I  look  on,  up  the  years, 
r  muse  not  on  the  old  that's  gone, 

I  gladly  see,  o'er  cloudy  fears. 
The  flushes  of  a  fairer  dawn  ! " 


So  flow,  sweet  river,  from  the  hills. 
Flow  down  and  far  and  out  to  sea ; 

I,  in  the  faith  my  heart  now  Alls, 
From  past  to  future  go  with  thee  I 

So,  like  the  river,  flow  O  years  ! 

From  God  to  God  thy  course  must  run ! 
Through  toil,  blood,  rest,  hopes,  smiles,  and  tears. 

Some  day  shall  finish  what's  begun ! 
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I  love  my  childhood's  pictured  dreams, 

I  love  the  pieties  of  yore, 
But  up  the  years  I  catch  the  gleams 

Of  promises  that  lure  me  more ! 

Would  I  go  back?    Nay,  nothing's  lost ; 

The  good  of  all  the  past  is  fair 
In  life's  great  future ;  so,  at  cost 

Of  shadows,  I  will  find  it  there ! 


NOBILITY. 


BLLA    FRANCES    WELLMAN. 


All  Nature  holds  the  promise  deep, 
Injustice  shall  be  downward  hurled ; 

But  now  all  see  Nobility 
Walks  handcuffed  through  the  world. 

Grandly  she  moves  with  flashing  eye, 
Honor  and  chains  her  lofty  choice ; 

Not  either  arm  she  lifts  to  strike, 
But  all  the  cowards  know  her  voice. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

HOME  INFLUENCE       Aside  from  the  mysterions  influence  of  the 

little  understood  law  of  heredity,  nothing  exerts 
AND  BO  potent  a  power  in  moulding  the  character  of 

the  young,  as  the  influence  which  emanates  from 
THE  CHILD.         the  home.     The  fireside  of  to-day  may  rule  civil- 
ization to-morrow.     Little  appreciation,  how- 
ever, is  evinced  by  parents  at  the  present  time  for  the  measureless 
influence  that  lies  in  their  hands,  and  which  they  are  moi*ally  bound  'to 
conscientiously  exert  upon  the  lives  they  have  called  into  being.    Children 
will  grow  strong  in  spirit,  mind,  and  body  who  from  their  earliest  years 
have  been  taught  the  vital  truth  underlying  the  statement,  *^  The  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  Grod  " ;  taught  that  not  only  in  another  life  will  purity 
of  soul  blossom  in  perfection  amid  the  holiest  and  grandest  intelligences 
of  the  upper  sphere,  but  in  this  life,  the  God-principle,  the  good  of  life, 
will  open  to  the  soul  of  one  who  is  absolutely  pure  in  heart,  with  a 
richer  fragrance,  a  more  subtle  beauty  than  can  be  experienced  by  a 
nature  rendered  coarse  by  unholy  thought,  poisoned  by  dwelling  on 
vicious  themes.     To  him  who  is  pure  in  soul,  pleasures  are  unalloyed: 
there  is  no  after-bitter  taste,  no  haunting  of  conscience,  no  contagion 
of  moral  death  following  in  his  wake.    Life  is  fragrant,  inspiring,  uplift- 
ing, and  his  influence,  likewise,  is  a  message  from  a  higher  sphere  to  the 
struggling  lives  below,  who  have  not  been  started  wisely.      I  would, 
therefore,  instil  these  thoughts  into  the  heart  of  the  child,  pointing  the 
twig  toward  the*  sun  of  absolute  purity.    The  supreme  glory  of  Jesus' 
ethical   teachings   lay   in   this, —  he  made   no   appeal   for  man-made 
laws;  he   addressed   himself  solely   to   the   conscience   of   the  indi- 
vidual; he  went  behind  the  commission  of  the  sin,  which  is  the  acci- 
dental result,  that  may  or  may  not  be  manifest,  and  assailed  the  thought 
which  prompted  the  deed.     Here  lay  the  sin,  here  the  evil  that  must  be 
overcome. 

Not  he  alone  that  committeth  adultery,  but  he  that  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Gralilean,  had  committed 
sin.  This  thought  must  be  emphasized.  The  hearts  of  the  young  must 
be  made  to  imbibe  purity  at  the  fountain.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
shall  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  vice  in  a  world  reeking  in  iniquity,  for 
herein  lies  the  vicious  fault,  the  fatsJ  error  through  which,  for  many 
decades,  thousands  of  the  most  innocent  lives  have  been  swallowed  in 
the  maelstrom  of  immorality.  If  the  smallpox  was  raging  in  a  section 
of  the  city  which  a  child  desired  to  traverse  in  order  to  reach  a  desired 
goal,  the  wise  parent,  rather  than  allow  the  child  to  wander  forth 
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through  stareetB  filled  with  the  loathsome  contagion,  would  warn  him  of 
the  danger,  and,  lest  the  wish  of  the  youth  to  reach  the  desired  destina- 
tion be  so  great  as  to  overcome  his  fear,  the  loathsome  and  dangerous 
character  of  the  disease  would  be  explained.  Precisely  so  should  the 
thoughtful  parent  explain  to  his  child  the  fact  that  the  world  is  reeking 
in  vice,  sin,  and  immorality;  that  temptations  will  be  found  on  every 
side;  that  the  wages,  or  results,  mean  physical  disease,  mental  enerva- 
tion, and  moral  or  spiritual  death. 

A  child  thus  warned  goes  forth  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail.  It  is  not 
the  prohibitory  mandates  of  the  Mosaic  reign,  but  the  frank,  manly,  and 
loving  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience,  which  clothes  his  soul.  Thus 
also  should  the  child  be  taught  self-control,  tolerance,  love,  honesty, 
candor,  and  all  those  splendid  virtues  which  make  manhood  and  woman- 
hood worthy  of  an  immortality  of  endless  progression. 

The  life  and  work  of  Father  Kniepp,  of  Worishofen, 
AN  OBJECT    Bavaria,  iUustrates  most  strikingly  the  beneficence  of 

liberty,  contrasting  boldly  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
LESSON  IN     people  in  many  European  principalities  with  the  infamous 

class  tyranny  which  has  robbed  the  masses  in  many 
FREEDOM,     states  of  this  Republic  of  their  just  rights,  as  surely  as 

the  clergy  in  the  dark  ages  robbed  the  people  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  religious  freedom.  So  remarkable  is  the  work  of 
this  pure-minded  priest,  who  has  already  cured  thousands  of  persons, 
pronounced  by  the  flower  of  the  European  profession  incurable,  and 
who  numbers  among  his  patients  such  distinguished  characters  as  the 
Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  that  a  brief  outline  of  his  life  and  work 
will  enable  me  to  better  emphasize  the  vital  truth  which  I  desire  to 
impress.  Father  Kneipp,  when  a  young  man,  conceived  an  ardent 
desire  to  enter  the  ministry.  His  health,  however,  failed,  and  all  med- 
ical aid  proved  fruitiess  in  its  efforts  to  restore  him.  One  day  there 
came  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  one  of  Priessnitz^s  works  on  Water  Cure. 
He  devoured  its  contents  as  a  sinking  seaman  would  grasp  at  a  plank 
that  offered  hope  of  rescue.  He  put  in  practice  its  directions  and  sug- 
gestions and  was  restored  to  health.  Another  student  was  said  to  be 
dying.  Young  Kneipp  persuaded  him  to  adopt  water  treatment  He, 
too,  was  soon  restored.  When  Father  Kneipp  settied  in  Worishofen  he 
set  to  work  teaching  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  Divine  word  of  God 
and  healing  the  sick.  First,  the  poor  flocked  to  him,  for  he  treated  them 
gratuitously.  His  cures  were  remarkable.  Soon  others  of  means  came. 
At  length  his  fame  spread  through  Austria  and  Germany,  later  over 
Europe.  Incurables  flocked  to  him  and  were  cured.  Thousands  are 
annually  now  thronging  the  little  town,  who  are  given  up  by  the  flower 
of  the  European  regular  profession,  a  large  per  cent  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
return  restored.  Last  year  he  published  a  work,  giving  his  methods  of 
treating  disease.    More  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies 
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of  this  work  have  been  sold.  Numbers  of  physicians  have  gone  to* 
study  his  mode  of  treatment,  after  becoming  cognizant  of  his  marvel- 
lous cures;  the  envious  in  the  profession,  while  being  unable  to  gain- 
say his  cures,  raised  the  convenient  cry  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, — 
quack,  impostor,  charlatan.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Father  Kneipp 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  these.  Unlike  his  co-laborer  in  the  medical 
world.  Professor  Koch,  who  so  long  carefully  concealed  the  composi- 
tion of  his  poisonous  lymph  from  his  medical  brethren.  Father  Kneipp 
has  no  secrets:  the  simple  remedies  he  uses  are  not  couched  in  Latin 
terms:  he  names  them  in  his  native  tongue,  but  he  largely,  depends  on 
water.  The  manner  of  using  and  reasons  for  so  employing,  are  readily 
given  to  all  inquirers.  He  makes  no  boasts,  but  he  cures.  He  seems 
filled  with  divine  love;  consumed  with  a  holy  desire  to  save  life,  increase 
happiness,  and  lessen  sorrow.  The  poor  he  treats  free:  from  the  rich 
he  will  only  receive  enough  to  enable  himself  to  supply  his  very  frugal 
demands.  Had  he  chosen  to  accept  half  that  has  been  offered  he 
would  be  a  rich  man.  His  life  and  teachings  are  simple,  sincere,  and 
effective.  His  cures  are  so  striking  and  so  numerous  that  his  fame  has 
spread  over  the  continent    Says  a  writer  in  Blackwood* a  Magazine : 

During  the  nine  weeks,  which  at  two  different  intervals  I  spent  there 
last  summer,  I  took  care  to  question  many  of  the  other  patients  about 
the  cures  effected,  and  certainly  some  which  came  under  my  notice 
were  most  striking.  It  was  very  evident  that  a  great  number  of  the 
patients  who  assembled  there  had  sought  in  vain  for  help  from  doctors, 
and  many,  as  I  know,  came,  having  had  their  death-warrant,  so  to  say, 
signed.  Far  from  being  intimidated  by  such  cases,  the  Pfarrer  openly 
ssdd  he  undertook  these  in  preference  to  others;  and  if  I  were  to  describe 
all  which  came  directly  under  my  notice,  I  could  write  pages.  Here,  in 
the  town  from  which  I  write,  a  monk  was  dying  in  one  of  the  convents, 
and  the  doctor  declaring  his  case  hopeless,  advised  the  Superior  to  send 
him  home  so  that  he  might  end  his  days  among  his  own  people.  Instead 
of  following  his  advice,  the  Superior  sent  him  to  Worishofen,  and  he 
was  entirely  restored  to  health.'  On  the  same  day  on  which  I  reached 
the  village,  a  lad  of  ten  to  twelve  years  was  brought  there,  suffering 
from  some  complaint  of  the  knee,  which,  as  the  doctor  declared,  ren- 
dered amputation  necessary.  Before  I  left,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  I  saw 
this  same  boy  able  to  play  about  with  the  village  urchins,  the  healthy 
color  in  his  cheeks  contrasting  vividly  with  the  striking  pallor  they  had 

borne  on  his  arrival.    One  patient,  a  Baron  S ,  suffering  from  disease 

of  the  spinal  marrow  and  pronounced  incurable,  had  to  be  wheeled  in  a 
bath-chair  when  he  arrived  at  Worishofen.  The  Pfarrer  at  once  told 
him  that  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  would  be  on  his  feet  again,  and 
this  actually  came  true.  Naturally,  however,  as  charity  begins  at  home, 
I  was  most  drawn  to  the  whole  thing  by  the  marvellous  effect  it  had 
upon  myself.  Not  only  was  the  root  of  the  evil  discovered,  but  the 
most  distressing  symptoms  were  removed;  and  I  have  every  prospect  of 
being  entirely  restored  to  health  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  —  in 
fact,  regenerated,  as  the  Pfarrer  calls  it  To  return  to  other  cases,  I 
will  only  name  a  few  to  show  how  very  varied  they  are.  Just  before  I 
came,  a  child  of  eleven  had  been  brought  there,  all  cased  in  an  iron 
frame,  with  a  distorted  hip,  and  utterly  unable  to  walk.  This  child  had 
been  under  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  In 
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Germany,  who  had  failed  to  cure  it  From  the  first  moment,  the  Pfarrer 
was  certain  of  his  success  in  the  case.  He  is  one  of  the  most  genial  of 
men  and  thoroughly  enjoys  a  little  joke,  so  he  laid  a  wager  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  present  when  the  child  was  brought,  that  in  three 
weeks*  time  it  would  come  on  foot  through  the  village  to  his  house. 
Just  as  he  had  said,  three  weeks  later  the  child  actually  walked  through 
the  village,  accompanied  bv  a  crowd  of  people.  I  repeatedly  visited  it 
myself  and  learned  the  full  details  of  this  case.  Another  cure  which 
took  place  whilst  I  was  there,  was  one  of  a  man  who  had  completely 
lost  his  voice,  and  who  could  only  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  He  had 
quite  recovered  it  before  I  left. 

Such  is  the  splendid  work  of  a  pure-souled  man,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  who  lives  to  bless  his  fellowmen.  If,  however,  he  should 
come  to  our  land  of  freedom,  in  order  to  reach  the  suffering  poor  in  the 
New  World,  and  should,  on  landing  in  the  Empire  State,  begin  to  teach 
amd  to  heal  as  did  the  great  Galilean  of  old,  he  would  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  as  a  common  felon.  If  he  persisteoT  he  would  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  murderers  and 
thieves — for  what?  Healing  the  poor.  Why?  Because  he  would  have 
violated  an  unconstitutional  statute.  A  class  law,  planned,  framed,  and 
lobbied  through  the  New  York  legislature  by  regular  physicians,  osten* 
sibly  for  the  protection  of  the  people, —  in  reality  for  the  protection  of 
a  monopoly,  Thus  would  this  holy  man,  whose  life  is  a  benediction,  be 
made  a  felon  in  the  land  of  liberty;  not  for  any  crime,  but  because  he 
had  robbed  the  grave  instead  of  allowing  the  regular  profession  to 
relieve  the  pockets  of  the  sick,  in  disregard  of  a  law  conceived,  framed, 
and  lobbied  through  the  legislature  by  this  same  regular  profession  for 
its  protection.  Hence  it  has  become  criminal  in  many  States  of  the 
Union  to  cure  the  sick.  * 

In  bold  contrast  to  these  class  statutes,  is  the  law  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  enacted  for  the  people,  rather  than  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
which  provides  that  any  person  may  practice  the  healing  art,  provided  he 
uses  no  secret  medicines  or  compounds.  When  various  substitutes  of 
this  character  have  been  offered  in  lieu  of  monopolistic  medical  laws, 
they  have  been  invariably  opposed  by  the  regular  medical  profession, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  profession  was  sailing  under  false  colors 

•A  striking  illastration  of  the  practical  working  of  these  anjast  class  lavs  was 
lllastrated  at  McGregor,  Iowa,  some  time  since,  when  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Freeman  after 
being  unsuccessfully  treated  by  a  leading  regular  physician  was  Anally  given  up 
by  the  doctor,  after  which  the  husband  or  a  iriend  of  the  supposed  dying  woman, 
sent  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  a  Christian  Science  physician,  a  Mrs.  Lottie  Post,  who 
came  to  the  bedside,  and  the  Invalid  recovered.  Bo  striking  was  the  result  that  Mrs. 
Post  was  called  to  see  a  child  In  a  critical  condition.  The  child  also  recovered,  when 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  or  some  physicians  on  the  Board,  Mrs. 
Post  was  arrested  and  fined  fifty  dollars,,  for,  to  u»e  the  exact  words  of  the  warrant, 
"  Performing  the  aetof  heaXiryf  on  one  hfrs.  Geo.  B.  Freeman  and  others^  contrary  to 
the  8t€Uutea  of  the  State  of  Iowa.**  A  criminal  for  "performing**  a  cure  I  Was  trav- 
esty on  Justice  ever  more  flagrant  ?  Was  liberty  ever  more  outraged  ?  Tet  this  is  a 
single  Illustration  of  a  number  of  cases  which  could  be  cited,  to  illustrate  the  injus- 
tice and  essential  wrone  of  this  class  of  laws,  which,  while  h  vpocritically  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  public  protection,  rob  the  Intelligent  citizen  of  his  fnherent  right  to  select  his 
own  physician,  and  places  him  in  the  hands  of  a  protected  class,  who  have  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  their  special  benefit,  and  in  open  disregard  to  the  rights  of 
the  people. 
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and  that  its  real  object  was  class  laws  for  self  aggrandizement  and 
profit* 

The  history  of  medical  class  laws  in  America  is 
CLASS  INTERESTS    substantially  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  railroad 

and  other  monopolistic  measures  which  have,  dur- 
AND  THE  ing  the  past  generation,  been  lobbied  through  the 

legislatures  of  almost  every  State.    Yet,  through 
RIGHTS  OF         their  passage  a  greater  wrong  has  been  perpetrated 

than  in  the  enactment  of  most  class  laws,  which 
THE  PEOPLE.       while  un-American,  unjust,  and  obnoxious,  only 

affected  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Medical  class 
legislation  infringes  on  the  dearest  rights  of  the  citizen,  aright  as  sacred 
as  religious  liberty, — the  right  to  choose  whomsoever  he  desires  to 
wait  upon  him  in  the  solemn  hour  of  sickness  and  death.  The  monstrous 
features  of  this  class  legislation  are  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  alleged  protection  for  the  people  which  these 
laws  claim  to  provide,  could  be  rendered  every  whit  as  effective,  without 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  masses  or  legislating  in  the  interests  of 
any  class. 

Class  legislation  is  essentially  unjust.  The  protection  of  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  multitude,  even  though  accomplished 
under  the  cloak  of  **  Protection  for  the  people,'*  must  sooner  or  later 
work  irreparable  injury  to  the  republic. 

It  destroys  all  respect  for  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are  far 
too  wise  to  be  hoodwinked  by  specious  sophistry.  The  people  are  long- 
suffering,  but  they  are  not  easily  deceived,  and  every  invasion  of  their 
rights,  every  enactment  of  a  law  which  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  a  class 
or  classes,  and  which  curtails  the  rights  of  other  citizens  or  works  in 
any  unjust  manner,  also  works  a  subtle,  but  none  the  less  positive  injury 
to  the  republic.  When,  for  example,  the  people  observe  a  certain  class 
arrayed  openly,  or  engaged  secretly,  insecuring  class  or  protective  laws, 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  weal,  and  later  find  this  same  phil- 
anthropic class  seeking  to  defeat  the  passage  of  laws  which  would 
accomplish  for  the  public  safety  all  they  claim  is  desired,  simply  because 

the  measures  have  been  shorn  of  the  class  protective  feature  and  thus 

— ^  -  — 

•A  few  yean  ago,  wben  the  physicians  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  en- 
deavored to  secure  a  medical  class  law,  ostensibly  for  the  "  protection  of  the  people,*' 
the  attorney  for  the  remonstrants  urged,  In  lieu  of  the  proposed  measure,  that  "  the 
people  be  allowed  to  remain  as  free  to  select  their  physican  as  they  were  their  spiritual 
adviser ;  but  that  all  persons  professing  to  cure,  be  compelled  to  place  upon  their  signs 
and  cards  the  school  from  which  they  graduated :  or  if  a  graduate  or  no  school,  to 
so  state  it.*'  The  proposition  was  opposed  by  the  profession,  who  chose  to  have 
no  law,  rather  than  one  that  was  not  a  class  protective  measure.  Again  last  year,  when 
another  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  law,  the  remonstrants  ureed,  in  lieu  of  any 
monopolistic  law  or  measure,  which  would  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  people,  a  bill, 
providing  that  every  person  who  claimed  to  cure  the  sick,  be  compelled  to  nle  a  copy 
of  his  diploma  with  the  county  official :  or,  if  he  had  none,  to  so  state  to  the  omclals, 
who  were  to  give  him  a  statement  of  his  qualifications,  which  should  be  hung  in  the 
office  of  the  practitioner.  Again  the  profession  chose  to  have  no  law,  rather  than  this, 
because  this  measure  was  not  a  class  law  that  would  benefit  their  members  by  compell- 
ing the  people  to  employ  only  those  physicans  to  whom  their  Board  granted  certificates. 
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preserved  the  former  liberty  of  the  people  Intact,  they  beheld  hypocrisy 
crouching  under  the  mantle  of  philanthropy;  self-interest 'masquerad- 
ing as  the  embodiment  of  unselfishness;  monopoly  parading  as  the  bene- 
factor of  its  victims. 

HERBERT  SPENCER'S       But  there  are  other  dangers,  perhaps  more 

significant  and  portentous  t|ian  the  abridg- 
ARRAIGNMENT  OF      ment  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  people,  in 

these  medical  class  laws.  They  are  of  that 
CLASS  MEDICAL        brood  of  patemalistio  measures,  which  has 

been  imported  from  the  dying  despotisms  of 
LAWS.  the  Old  World,  and  which,  when  once  securely 

fastened  upon  our  statute  books,  will  advance 
with  steady  and  dogged  determination,  destroying  with  every  step  rights 
deemed  sacred  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic;  liberties  zealously 
guarded  for  generations,  and  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
prestige  of  our  Republic,  in  the  vanguard  of  progressive  nations.  Of 
the  nature  and  gravity  of  these  evils,  few  men  have  written  more  ably 
or  intelligently  than  Herbert  Spencer,  who  in  his  *' Social  Statics*' 
observes:  — 

*' There  is  a  manifest  analogy  between  committing  to  government 
guardianship  the  physic^  health  of  the  people,  and  committing  to  it 
their  moral  health.  The  two  proceedings  are  eaually  reasonable,  may 
be  defended  by  similar  arguments,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If 
the  welfare  of  men's  souls  can  be  fitly  dealt  with  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
why,  then,  the  welfare  of  their  bodies  can  be  fitly  dealt  with  likewise. 
He  who  thinks  the  state  commissioned  to  administer  spiritual  remedies, 
may  consistently  think  that  it  should  administer  material  ones.  The 
disinfecting  society  from  vice  may  naturally  be  quoted  as  a  precedent 
for  disinfecting  it  from  pestilence.  Purifying  the  haunts  of  men  from 
noxious  vapors  may  be  held  quite  as  legitimate  as  purifying  their  moral 
atmosphere.  The  fear  l^at  false  doctrines  may  be  instilled  by  unau- 
thorized preachers,  has  its  analogue  in  the  fear  that  unauthorized 
practitioners  may  give  deleterious  medicines  or  advice.  And  the  persecu- 
tions once  committed  to  prevent  the  one  evil,  countenance  the  penalties 
used  to  put  down  the  other.  Contrariwise,  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  dissenter,  to  show  that  the  moral  sanity  of  the  people  is  not  a 
matter  for  state  superintendence,  are  applicable,  with  a  slight  change 
01  terms,  to  their  physical  sanity  also. 

'*Let  no  one  think  this  analogy  imaginary.  The  two  notions  are  not 
only  theoretically  related;  we  nave  facts  proving  that  they  tend  to 
embody  themselves  in  similar  institutions.  There  is  an  evident  inclina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  to  get  itself  organized  after 
the  fashion  of  the  clerisy, —  moved  as  are  the  projectors  of  a  railway, 
who,  whilst  secretly  hoping  for  salaries,  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  the  proposed  railway  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public, —  moved  as  all 
men  are  under  such  circumstances,  by  nine  parts  of  self-interest  gilt 
over  with  one  part  of  philanthropy.  Little  do  the  public  at  large  know 
how  actively  professional  publications  are  agitating  for  State-appointed 
overseers  of  the  public  health. 

"  Whoever  has  watched  how  institutions  grow,  how  by  little  and  lit- 
tle a  very  innocent-looking  infancy  unfolds  into  a  formidable  maturity. 
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with  vested  interests,  political  inflaence,  and  a  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  will  see  that  the  germs  here  peeping  forth  are  quite  capa- 
ble, under  favorable  circumstances,  of  developing  into  such  an  organ- 
ization. He  will  see  further,  tha^  favorable  circumstances  are  not 
wanting — that  the  prevalence  of  unemployed  professional  men,  with 
whom  these  proposals  for  sanitary  inspectors  and  public  surgeons 
mostly  originate,  is  likely  to  continue. 

'*  The  most  specious  excuse  for  not  extending  to  medical  advice  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  is  tlie  same  as  that  given  for  not  leaving  educa- 
tion to  be  diffused  under  them;  namely,  that  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
sumer is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  goodness  of  the  commodity. 
The  intolerance  shown  by  orthodox  surgeons  and  physicians  toward 
unordained  followers  of  their  calling,  is  to  b^  understood  as  arising 
from  a  desire  to  defend  the  public  against  quackery.  Ignorant  people 
say  they  cannot  distinguish  good  treatment  from  bad,  or  skilf nl  advis- 
ers from  unskilful  ones:  hence  it  is  needful  that  the  choice  be  made  for 
them.  And  then,  following  in  the  track  of  priesthoods,  for  whose  per- 
secutions a  similar  defence  has  always  been  set  up,  they  agitate  for 
more  stringent  regulations  against  unlicensed  practitioners,  and  descant 
upon  the&ngers  to  which  men  are  exposed  by  an  unrestricted  system." 

There  is  already  a  healthy  reaction  taking  place:  the  people  have 
become  alarmed  at  the  wealth,  power,  and  audacity  of  law-fortified 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  class-protected  professions.  The  word  is  going 
forth  that  class  legislation  must  not  only  cease,  but  the  special  privilege 
feature  of  existing  laws  must  be  eliminated.  If  this  awakening  proves 
general,  the  Republic  will  yet  be  saved  from  falling  into  the  follies  and 
iniquities  of  decaying  monarchical  governments  and  nations  whose, 
people  have  for  thousands  of  years  been  under  the  baleful  spell  of 
wealth  and  caste.  In  wider  freedom,  juster  laws,  more  perfect  equity, 
lies  the  hope  of  our  people.  Upon  this  blessed  trinity  must  patriotism 
rivet  its  eyes.  The  more  she  triumphs  the  more  perfect  will  be  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  happier  the  whole  people. 


^<^.  {^.x^X-.,--...-^ 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


BY  QEOROE   WILLIAM   WINTEBBXTRN,     M.  D. 


All  philosophy  originates  in  the  human  propensity  to  ask 
questions.  Whenever  a  child  demands  the  meaning  of  any- 
diing,  or  the  reason  for  anything,  he  becomes  unconsciously 
a  neophyte  in  metaphysics,  and  this  long  before  he  is  able  to 
understand  hard  words  used  to  describe  simple  matters.  It 
is  a  popular  delusion  that  philosophy  is  a  pursuit  in  which 
erudite  professors  at  renowned  seats  of  learning  are  alone 
capable  of  acquiring  skill ;  that  it  is  not  a  matter  about 
which  ordinary  men  and  women  need  concern  themselves,  or 
with  which  they  are  competent  to  deal.  As  commonly 
understood  philosophy  consists  of  abstrusely  metaphysical 
speculations,  having  less  to  do  with  the  universe  than  with 
the  laws  of  knowledge^  or  cognition,  and  with  those  scholastic 
subtleties,  foreign  to  practical  life  —  such,  for  example,  as 
the  inquiry  that  has  for  centuries  interested  metaphysical 
dreamers :  Is  there  a  sensible  universe,  and  have  we  any  real 
knowledge  of  it  ?  or,  is  all  we  believe  to  exist  simply  succes- 
sive states  of  consciousness,  which  produce  the  illusion 
within  the  mind  of  exterior  phenomena?  This  class  of 
speculations,  inherited  from  the  juvenile  period  of  civiliza- 
tion is  not  yet  entirely  obsolete,  but  lingers  in  the  university 
and  library,  with  about  as  much  influence  on  rational  progress 
as  the  mythology  of  Greece. 

Philosophy  is  a  permanent  necessity  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  history  is  the  story  of  an  ever-evolving,  evernievelop- 
ing  process.  The  present  intellectual  and  moral  ideas  of  the 
race  are  the  result  of  ages  of  gradual  growth,  elaboration, 
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and  rectification;  a  development  from  within,  modified  by 
influences  from  without.  The  moral  and  intellectual  ideas 
now  dominant  are  the  heritage  which  has  come  down  to  the 
present  generation  from  the  very  beginnings  of  humanity, 
with  the  sanction  of  an  immeasurable  past,  the  prestige  of 
remotest  antiquity.  But  while  we  are  thus  linked  to  all 
preceding  ages  by  unbreakable  chains,  it  is  absolutely  inevi- 
table that  all  our  philosophical  ideas  must  undergo  modifica- 
tion and  change ;  that  they  must-  develop  as  they  have 
developed ;  this  is  not  only  certain,  but  is  a  bright  harbinger 
of  hope ;  a  gracious  omen  of  illumination  on  the  horizon  of 
the  future. 

The  simplest  conversation  on  common  things  involves,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  why  and  wherefore ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  philosophy ;  and  it  is  not  a  question  whether  we  shall 
philosophize  or  not,  but  merely  whether  we  shall  deal  wisely 
or  foolishly  with  the  problems  which  constantly  beset  us. 

Philosophy,  then,  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  daily  life  and 
ordinary  interest,  not  a  subtlety  of  schoolmen;  but  it  is  that 
intimate  understanding  of  all  that  is  known,  which  makes  us 
familiar  with  the  causes  of  things  and  the  inter-relation  of 
all  phenomena;  an  understanding  which  implies  the  adult 
development  of  the  human  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that 
childish  immaturity  which  sees  and  recoUectsbut  does  not 
understand.  And  the  question  now  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  adult  moral  ]ud&m[ients  and  sentiments  of  the  race  have 
been  preceded  by  mdimentary  ones,  and  will  yet  ripen  into 
maturer  and  mellower  ones,  but  whether  we  have  now.  put 
aside  childish  ways  of  looking  at  tlungs,  whether  now  we 
base  our  philosophy  of  life,  as  we  do  our  knowledge  of  fact, 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  scientific  accuracy? 

Philosophy  —  the  interior  comprehension  and  understand- 
ing of  the  universe  —  necessarily  implies  extensive  knowl- 
edge. We  cannot  perceive  relations  until  we  know  the 
things  that  are  related ;  and  the  intimacy  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  things  will  be  the  measure  of  our  conception  of  the 
relation.  Philosophy  is,  therefore,  evolved  from  science, 
from  positive  and  accurate  knowlec^e,  and  the  height  of  the 
possible  superstructure  of  philosophy  depends  upon  the 
breadth  of  its  basis  in  science.  As  science  develops  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  philosophy  correlates  them ;  science  advances 
and  philosophy  follows  in  her  footsteps,  as  frontier  life  pre- 
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cedes  and  makes  possible  urban  civilization.  There  was  no 
physical  philosophy  of  the  universe  before  the  Copemican  or 
heliocentric  conception  was  developed;  nor  any  terrene 
philosophy  until  chemistry  and  geology  had  had  their  nine- 
teenth century  development,  and  thus  furnished  an  accurate 
basis  for  accurate'  thinking.  ('Astronomers,  with  every 
observant  faculty  alert,  are  reaching  out  into  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  space  for  a  broader  basis  of  stellar  science, 
and  are  beginning  to  hope  that  something  tangible  may  be 
learned  not  only  of  the  composition  of  solar  worlds,  but  of 
their  genesis  and  destiny^  Universal  philosophy,  or  cosmog- 
ony, reaching  thus  out  into  space  toward  the  infinite,  with 
a  persistent  but  probably  never-to-be-accomplished  grasp,  is 
beginning  to  assume  a  somewhat  definite  outline ;  but  whether 
it  can  yet  deserve  to  be  called  a  stellar  philosophy  may  well 
be  doubted.  Nor  have  we  more  than  a  good  beginning  of 
geological  philosophy,  for  as  yet  we  conjecture  but  vaguely 
as  to  the  vast  ages  preceding  organic  life. 

With  all  our  vaunted  advance  in  accuracy  of  knowledere 
during  recent  decades,  precious  as  this  is  U,,  and  pregnant 
with  hope  for  further  illumination,  we  are  yet  merely  upon 
the  outermost  rim  of  high  philosophy  concerning  the  limit- 
less imiverse,  even  upon  its  material  aspect ;  and  in  this  ulti- 
mate sense  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  philosophy  as  existent, 
or  claim  to  be  philosophers.  Let  us  examine  this  matter  a 
little  more  closely  that  we  may  realize  fully  the  juvenile  con- 
dition in  which  philosophy  exists  to-day.  There  are  two 
worlds  co-terminous,  intermingled,  and  infinitely  related  to 
each  other ;  the  world  of  death  and  the  world  of  life.  Zoic 
existence  on  our  planet  has  been  superadded  slowly  and  won- 
derfully to  azoic ;  and  zoic  existence  alone  has  value.  From 
a  human  point  of  view,  a  world  without  man  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  and 
unworthy  of  an  intelligent  Great  First  Cause.  Zoic  existence 
is  greater,  mor^  varied,  more  complex,  and  more  interesting 
than  azoic  existence ;  but  what  is  known  in  universities  in 
regard  to  the  world  of  the  non-living,  excels  in  its  grasp  of 
accurate  knowledge  what  is  known  of  the  world  of  life.  The 
schools  of  science  teach  us  nothing  of  the  origin  of  either ; 
and  have  never  solved  the  problem  whether  one  arises  from 
the  other,  or  whether  they  are  infinitely  co-existent,  or  what 
is   their  inherent  relation.      Spontaneous  generation   being 
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generally  abandoned  by  scientists,  the  origin  of  life  is  as  ob- 
scure to*day  as  when  man  first  wcdked  this  earth,  and  asked 
himself,  Whence?  Whither?  We  but  see  what  passes  be- 
fore us,  and  humbly  or  bitterly  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  individual  mind  confess  our  ignorance  of  its  past  and 
future,  its  origin  and  destiny. 

The  philosophy  of  the  living  is  that  which  chiefly  concerns 
us,  for  it  illumines  our  own  life  and  makes  known  our  des- 
tiny ;  but  the  living  and  tKe  non-living  are  inseparable  ;  they 
must  be  studied  together.  '  The  health  and  diseases  of  man 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  anatomy  and  chemistry  of 
his  body,  and  the  advancing  accuracy  of  the  physical  sciences 
gives  a  substantial  basis  for  the  study  of  the  vital  sciences. 
Bland  Sutton,  in  Evolvtion  and  Disease^  has  recently  shown 
how  numerous  are  the  aberrations  from  health  occasioned  by 
the  presence  in  the  body  of  functionless  (vestigial)  ducts, 
glands,  and  other  tissue  ;  that  functionless  parts  are  more  apt 
to  be  diseased  than  useful  ones ;  and  that  the  effects  of  dis- 
use in  producing  vestigial  structures  in  complex  organiza- 
tions, as  for  instance,  the  pineal  body,  is  a  constant  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  the  whole  structure.  The  physical  con- 
stituents and  the  vital  processes  are  continually  reacting  on 
each  other,  and  therefore  must  be  studied  together,  with  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
with  a  hopeful  faith  that  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  this 
reaction  of  the  physical  upon  the  vital,  and  the  vital  upon  the 
physical,  the  inter-relation  of  the  zoic  with  the  azoic,  we  may 
attain  a  better  conception  of  the  whole,  and  of  each  part, 
than  if  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  one  direction  of  investi- 
gation. We  put  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  an  attitude  of 
expectant  attention  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  at  the 
meeting  point  of  the  two  worlds ;  the  living  and  the  non- 
living, looking  out  upon  each  without  losing  our  hold  upon 
the  other. 

Life  and  death,  mind  and  matter,  are  utterly  unlike,  and 
yet  so  strangely  analogous,  so  antithetical,  and  yet  so  inti- 
mately related,  that  every  discovery  in  one  casts  a  broad, 
strong  side-light  on  the  other.  The  spiritual  and  the 
material  are,  to  our  understanding,  equally  infinite.  The 
visible  universe,  the  invisible  realm  of  mind,  and  the  infinite 
realm  of  Universal  Causation,  or  divine  energy,  transcend 
all   human   comprehension,   but  they  do   n^t   defy  human 
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study.  We  may  neVer  know  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
the  sun,  but  we  may  enjoy  its  warmth  and  light,  and  draw 
therefrom  many  rational  inferences.  In  like  manner,  all  the 
worlds  of  life  and  matter  which  are  open  to  our  cognition 
may  be  investigated,  and  from  them  we  may  learn,  by  the 
same  patient  methods  which  have  gradually  developed  our 
knowledge  of  photographic  stellar  specuh,  all  but  that  which 
defies  research,  the  ultimate  basic  nature  of  each,  which 
Divinity  alone  can  comprehend.  If  by  such  methods  we  can 
carry  the  point  of  investigation  up  to  and  within  the 
threshold  of  causal  relations,  and  discover  that  the  spiritual 
produces  the  material,  or  the  material  is  the  source  of  the 
spiritual,  or  that  they  interblend  in  the  reciprocal  action  of 
alternate  causation,  such  discovery  will  enable  us  to  take  our 
stand  at  that  point  where  all  the  radii  of  knowledge  meet, 
and  we  will  then,  and  only  then,  formulate  that  profound 
philosophy  of  all  things,  which  shall  be  as  eternal  as  space 
and  time,  because  it  is  as  eternally  true. 

Such  is  the  direction  in  which  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
leads  us.  It  is  not  at  the  outskirts  but  in  the  centre  of  ex- 
istence that  we  are  to  find  the  meaning  of  all  knowledge,  for 
philosophy  comprehends  not  simply  the  sum  of  all  acquirable 
knowledge,  but  the  whole  as  related  to  itself.  The  elaborate 
mathematical  calculations  of  Mecanique  Celeste  reach  in  one 
direction,  and  the  equally  elaborated  theories  of  theology 
reach  in  another,  as  far  apart  as  they  can  well  be,  treading 
upon  the  very  outmost  verge  of  the  conceivable,  while  the 
proper  temtory  of  philosophy  is  left  in  impenetrable  diirk- 
ness.  It  is  not  by  exploring  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions 
that  we  comprehend  the  globe,  nor  by  sailing  around  the 
"  Dark  Continent,"  or  making  chance  settlements  here  and 
there  upon  its  coasts,  do  we  sense  its  mysteries.  It  is  not 
from  unembodied  force  nor  from  matter  in  motionless  inertia 
that  we  can  derive  workable  theories.  It  is  only  where  life 
and  matter  interact  in  phenomena  that  we  can  attain  to  knowl- 
edge and  philosophy.  Dead  matter  is  the  foundation  of  all 
things  terrestrial,  the  "  mudsill "  of  the  world,  very  neces- 
sary but  comparatively  uninteresting  and  unattractive,  labori- 
ous in  investigation  and  wearisome  in  comprehension.  Life 
is  the  sphere  of  love,  of  joy  and  of  power. 

The  unprofitable  and  bewildering  mistake  of  our  predeces- 
sors has  been  that  they  have  studied  the  two  extremes  of  ex- 
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istence,  which  have  thus  seemed  incomprehensible ;  for  neither 
of  these  exists  for  itself  alone,  and  either  of  which  implies  the 
other  and  explains  it.  Without  taking  cognizance  of  the 
eternal  and  necessary  correlation  between  these  opposite  as- 
pects of  the  universe,  no  just  philosophy  can  be  formed. 
Those  who  see  only  one  aspect  quarrel  with  those  who  in  equal 
ignorance  look  only  at  its  opposite.  They  must  necessarily 
differ  as  much  as  the  blind  men  who  investigated  the  elephant 
in  a  similar  manner ;  the  one  who  caught  his  tail  declaring 
with  great  confidence  that  the  elephant  was  like  a  rope,  and 
the  one  who  grasped  his  leg  insisting  with  equal  zeal  that  the 
elephant  was  like  a  column.  Evidently  the  naturalist  who  is 
to  describe  the  elephant  correctly  must  not  blindly  clutch  at  the 
first  portion  presented  aud  confine  himself  to  that.  This  figura- 
tive illustration  of  philosopher's  philosophy  may  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  but  in  making  a  cartoon  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize somewhat  that  the  likeness  may  be  readily  identified. 
It  is  not  slanderously  unjust  to  compare  the  extreme  psychic 
or  the  extreme  materialistic  philosophers  to  the  blind  students 
of  the  elephant.  Take,  for  example,  DesCartes  and  Huxley, 
the  former  considered  by  his  followers  a  very  prince  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  latter  recognized  to-day  as  a  royal  leader  in  the 
realms  of  science,  a  teacher  who  knows  that  matter  does  all 
things  by  its  chemical  potencies.  DesCartes  published,  and 
Huxley  has  revamped  and  reuttered  the  theory,  that  matter 
does  all  things  for  animals  solely  by  means  of  chemical  re- 
action. According  to  Huxley,  ihe  dog  in  chasing  the  fox, 
the  fox  in  his  cunning  escape,  and  the  dove  in  the  mater- 
nal fidelity  with  which  it  feeds  and  rears  its  offspring,  are 
merely  illustrations  of  complex  mechanism,  and  just  as  un- 
conscious as  a  clock  or  a  typewriter.  Philosophers,  such  as 
these,  have  evidently  only  caught  the  tail  of  the  elephant, 
and  are  apparently  so  fascinated  by  that  rope-like  appendage 
as  to  be  unable  to  grasp  anything  higher. 

The  spiritualistic  philosophers  have  greater  self-confidence, 
a  wider  range,  and  higher  aim.  They  begin  at  headquarters, 
examining  the  top  of  the  elephant's  trunk  and  flapping  his 
pendulous  ears,  discovering  immense  powers  and  singular 
pliability.  They  have  had  but  small  toleration  for  the 
materialists.  From  the  remotest  period  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  the  spiritual  speculators  have  overwhelmed  the 
world  with  their  vagaries.     Plato  had  an  invisible  realm  in 
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which  wise  men  ascended  until  they  poked  their  heads  through 
some  kind  of  a  revolving  roof,  and  getting  out  upon  its  sur- 
face took  very  large  views  of  universal  life ;  and  Plato  was 
called  a  philosopher,  and  has  had  many  imitators. 

Oriental  philosophy  h&s  been,  during  the  decade  just  ter- 
minated, an  occidental  fad,  though  its  exploiters  prefer  to 
call  it  a  cult.  Those  remarkable  mystics  —  not  these  fantas- 
tic faddists,  but  the  genuine  Indian  article  —  have  fancied 
that  by  living  a  very  unnatural  life,  isolating  themselves 
from  their  families  to  the  complete  neglect  of  their  social 
duties,  and  by  contemplating  their  navel,  etc.,  they  might 
become  so  godlike  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  huge  volumes  of  stupefy- 
ing trash,  which  are  known  as  oriental  literature,  illustrate 
the  extent  of  this  folly,  while  the  degraded  condition  of 
India,  where  this  literature  is  the  only  representative  of  so 
many  centuries  of  its  best  thought,  shows  its  tendency. 

It  may  seem  very  iconoclastic  to  say  that  Europe  has  fared 
but  little  better  than  Asia  at  the  hands  of  her  philosophers ; 
but  not  one  of  all  the  so-called  philosophies,  from  that  of 
Plato  to  that  of  Hegel,  has  materially  assisted  the  progress 
of  civilization,  or  done  much  except  to  hinder  the  rational 
investigation  of  nature,  and  thus  assist  in  prolonging  the 
reign  of  superstition.  The  writings  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
and  lamblichus  are  to-day  laid  away  in  dusty  alcoves  un- 
touched and  unregarded ;  and  Liebnitz,  the  most  illustrious 
leader  in  the  metaphysical  school,  has  no  other  merit  to-day 
but  that  gained  by  his  matchless  skill  in  mathematics.  As 
applied  to  such  philosophers,  the  elephantine  illustration  is 
not  unjust ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all  who  have  discussed 
and  endeavored  to  determine  the  meaning  of  things.  There 
is  a  very  different  class  of  writers  to-day,  of  whom  Mill  and 
Spencer  are  the  best  representatives,  who  would  base  philoso- 
phy upon  scientific  knowledge.  If  a  sufficiently  broad  base 
of  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  has  been  chosen,  we  may  see 
erected  thereon  a  temple  of  philosophy  that  will  endure 
through  the  ages.  The  most  rational  and  hopeful  attempt 
is  that  of  Spencer. 

It  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  examine 
the  bearing,  the  extent,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  Spencerian 
philosophy.  That  task  belongs  more  properly  to  one,  an 
American  writer,  who  has  attained  a  juster  comprahension  of 
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the  universe  than  even  Spencer,  and  who  has  taken  possession 
of  the  true  centre  of  knowledge,  and  has  founded  his  philos- 
ophy on  what  his  predecessors  seemed  to  have  deemed  inac- 
cessible. The  commanding  centre  of  all  philosophy  is  that 
at  wliich  the  psychic  or  divine  element  comes  into  that  most 
intimate,  most  complete,  most  perfect  correlation  with  matter ; 
in  which  condition  we  find  exemplified  the  infinite  problems 
of  life  and  death,  mind  and  matter,  God  and  man,  and  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  purpose  and  plan  of  creation.  That 
centre  is  in  man ;  in  whom  life  and  intelligence,  in  the  high- 
est'state  visible  to  us,  is  thoroughly  blended  with  the  matter 
which  it  controls  ;  so  completely  blended,  indeed,  that  super- 
ficial  observers  see  only  the  matter. 

All  that  we  can  conceive  of  the  psychic,  of  conscious 
intelligence,  and  of  emotion,  is  found  in  man.  So,  likewise, 
in  him  is  found  the  most  complex  exhibition  of  the  laws  of 
matter,  in  its  most  refined  conditions,  under  the  control  of 
life.  If,  then,  we  would  approach  the  infinite  psychic,  or 
infinite  life,  which  we  call  divine,  the  only  avenue  of  approach 
is  through  man,  in  whom  the  divine  is  immanent  as  the 
sunshine  in  the  landscape.  A  knowledge  of  absolute  life  in 
its  relations  to  matter  can  only  be  acquired  by  rational  ex- 
perimental investigation.  When  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished we  may  hope  to  solve  the  universal  problems  of  life 
in  its  infinite  relations,  which  have,  until  the  present  century, 
confronted  the  greatest  thinkers  as  an  Himmalayan  height  in 
the  distance,  the  base  of  which  they  hesitated  to  approach. 
For  until  the  present  century  we  have  had  no  science  of  771  an^ 
and,  therefore,  but  little  need  for  the  word  anthropology. 
Nor  is  there  to-day  in  our  universities,  or  in  our  medical 
schools,  or  in  our  philosophical  litemture,  any  adequate 
exposition  of  the  threefold  constitution  of  man :  soul,  brain, 
and  body ;  a  conception  as  essential  to  philosophy  as  the 
heliocentric  doctrine  to  astronomy,  or  the  atomic  doctrine  to 
chemistry. 

To  eiidarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  solving  the 
mystery  of  man^  is,  then,  the  problem  that  confronts  us ;  or, 
rather,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  mystery  has 
been  solved.  The  views  just  presented  are  a  part  of  that 
demonstrable  and  demonstrated  philosophy  which  has  been 
evolved  by  the  life-long  labors  of  the  venerable  Joseph 
Rodes  Buchanan,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  but  now  a  resident 
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of  Boston.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  the  most  original  and  most 
successful  explorer  of  nature  that  this  century  has  produced. 
Darwin  and  Wallace  have  worked  along  lines  of  thought 
already  well  marked  out  before  they  were  bom ;  and  the 
success  which  their  evolutionary  theories  have  achieved  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  universal  student  mind  had 
been  prepared  by  Lamarck  and  others,  groping  along  the 
same  road  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Buchanan 
has  not  merely  developed  an  unexplored  territory,  but  he 
has  discovered  whole  continents  which  were  undreamt  of 
before  his  time.  The  extent  of  these  discoveries,  and  their 
revolutionary  character,  has  prevented  their  serious  considera- 
tion by  any  colleges,  except  the  Indiana  State  University,  and 
several  medical  schools,  in  which  he  has  taught  ex  cathedra 
with  cordial  acceptance.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  truly 
original  genius  is  a  rebellion  against  intellectual  authority, 
and  can  look  for  little  appreciation  at  endowed  seats  of 
learning,  where  conservatism  must  of  necessity  reign. 

To  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  vigorous  thought  and  expression 
are  well-known  to  the  readers  of  The  Arena,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  first  and  only  systematic  or  complete 
anthropology  that  has  ever  been  published.  This  impressive 
presentation  of  an  immensely  massive  science  has  attracted 
very  little  attention,  partly  because  it  has  never  been  ade- 
quately advertised,  and  partly  because  it  is  so  novel  and 
revolutionary  that  its  acceptance  involves  the  destruction  of 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  philosophy  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  annihilation  of  many  of  the  most  cherished 
dogmas  of  the  medical  schools,  which  the  faculty  would 
resist  as  resolutely  as  an  assault  upon  the  walls  of  their 
college  buildings. 

A  magazine  essay  permits  only  the  briefest  possible  state- 
ment of  the  new  philosophy,  which  those  who  have  become 
familiar  with  it  regard  as  the  most  important  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  century,  destined  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  in  science ;  for  Dr. 
Buchanan  offers  no  philosophy  but  what  rests  on  a  broad 
basis  of  demonstrated  science ;  and  his  erection  of  a  grand 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not,  like  Spencer 
and  others  of  recent  date,  built  upon  the  accepted  sciences 
of  the  colleges,  but  has  gained  a  broader  foundation  by 
evolving  new  sciences  which  make  a  new  philosophy  possible. 
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Oui'  summary  of  his  doctrines  and  discoveries  may  be  too 
concise  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader ;  but  that  defect  may 
easily  be  removed  by  reference  to  his  works,  the  Manual  of 
P^ychometry^  Therapeutic  Sarcognomy^  The  New  Edueabion^ 
and  the  promised  Syllabus  of  Anthropology^  which  may  be 
expected  during  the  current  year,  and  which  will  stimulate 
the  profoundest  thought  of  which  the  reader  is  capable. 

Briefly,  then,  it  may  be  shown  that  philosophy  has  a  future, 
though  it  can  haidly  be  said  to  have  a  past  worth  remember- 
ing except  as  an  historical  curiosity ;  and  that  future,  if  it  is 
to  have  a  definite  beginning,  may  date  from  April,  1841, 
when  Dr.  Buchanan  discovered  and  announced  that  the 
human  brain  was  susceptible  of  local  organic  excitement,  by 
which  the  function  of  every  organ  could  be  demonstrated  as 
clearly  as  the  function  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  shown  by 
Magendie  ;  or  it  may  date  from  1842,  when  he  published  his 
chart  and  revealed,  with  wonderful  perspicuity,  the  threefold 
sympathy  of  soul,  brain,  and  body;  the  sympathy  of  soul 
and  brain  constituting  the  science  of  Cerebral  Psychology^  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  brain  and  body  constituting  the  new 
science  of  Sarcognomy.  This  was  the  presentation  of  three 
new  and  original  sciences  of  vast  extent;  an  intellectual 
achievement  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  three  sciences  are  the  psychology^  which 
he  derived  from  elaborate  and  long  repeated  experiments ; 
the  organology,  or  cerebral  science^  specifying  the  functions  of 
all  parts  of  the  brain,  both  psychic  and  physiological ;  and  the 
sarcognmny  showing  how  every  part  of  the  body  has  a  definite 
relation  to  the  brain,  and  through  the  brain  to  the  soul,  thus 
making  the  mysterious  sympathy  of  mind  and  body  a  matter 
of  exact  science,  and  furnishing  a  new  basis  for  medical 
philosophy  in  many  constitutional  sympathies  heretofore 
unknown. 

The  psychology  differs  widely  from  anything  ever  suggested 
before,  the  nearest  approach  ever  made  to  it  being  by  the 
Scotch  philosopher  Reid.  The  cerebral  science  differs  widely 
from  that  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  being  vastly  more  compre- 
hensive, but  confirms  most  of  their  discoveries  as  being  sub- 
stantially correct,  though  rejecting  some  decided  errors.  Not 
only  does  it  differ  widely  in  psychology  so  as  to  justify  his 
rejection  of  the  word  phrenology,  but  it  considers  the  brain 
also  as  the  governing  organ  of  the  body,  the  seat  of  our  phys- 
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iological  energies,  instead  of  confining  it  solely  to  mental  op- 
erations. '  It  is  remarkable  that  the  searching  investigations 
of  the  brain  by  Ferrier  and  others  have  brought  nothing  to 
light  contradictory  to  the  prior  discoveries  of  Buchanan,  but 
much  to  confirm  them. 

The  doctrines  of  sarcognomy  and  cerebral  physiology  ap- 
pear as  the  final  consummation  of  physiological  science,  show- 
ing not  only  how  each  portion  of  the  brain  sympathizes  with 
a  special  portion  of  the  body,  but  how  in  consequence  of  this 
sympathy  of  each  organ  and  surface  of  the  body  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  brain,  it  comes  also  into  sympathy  with 
the  corresponding  psychic  faculty.  The  existence  of  these 
sympathies  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  electric  and  nervau- ' 
ric  experiments  on  healthy  and  rational  persons,  but  by  the 
experience  of  patients  in  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  recorded 
by  the  best  physicians.  These  sjrmpathies  of  soul  and  body 
in  disease  might  well  have  been  arranged  into  a  system  of 
psychic  pathology  by  a  competent  investigator ;  but  this  has 
not  been  done,  and  now  it  comes  to  us  in  a  more  exact  shape 
as  the  deduction  from  physiological  experiments  illustrated 
by  pathological  experience. 

Discoveries  so  remarkable  and  so  extensive  must  be  fruit- 
ful of  practical  results  in  therapeutics.  They  give  us  a 
philosophy  of  the  reciprocal  relations  and  sympathies  of  all 
parts  of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  of  all  diseases. 
They  show  also  the  relation  of  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  the  vital  forces,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
natural  capacities  for,  or  tendency  toward  disease ;  and  hence 
the  proper  application  of  electricity,  and  all  other  external 
stimulants,  to  invigorate  each  healthy  function,  and  to  modify 
abnormal  conditions  where  these  exist.  In  short,  Sarcognomy 
gives  us  a  new  but  well-demonstrated  system  of  electro-ther- 
apeutics, much  of  which  will  gratifyingly  astonish  those  who . 
have  used  electricity  without  discovering  anything  beyond 
the  old  anatomy  and  physiology.  Such,  for  example,  as  the 
possibility,  by  certain  electrical  currents,  of  promoting  sleep 
or  wakefulness,  of  producing  heat  or  cooling  a  fever,  of  ex- 
alting or  depressing  the  animal  spirits,  and  of  developing 
highly  morbid  conditions,  or  checking  them.  All  this  is 
embodied  in  the  volume  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
entitled  Therapeutic  Sarcognomy^  a  volume  of  revolutionary 
tendency  in  therapeutics,  which  will  interest  every  progres- 
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sive  physician,  and  do  much  to  increase  his  professional 
resoui'ces.  It  is  entirely  based  on  experiments,  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar,  and  which  no  one  discredits  who  has 
attended  Dr.  Buchanan's  instructions,  for  which  this  volume 
may  be  considered  a  substitute. 

This  brief  statement  will  show  that  enough  has  been 
developed  and  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  medical  philosophy,  and  in 
biology,  and  the  methods  of  therapeutics,  of  which  biology 
is  the  basis.  As  to  psychic  philosophy,  and  those  far-reach- 
ing conceptions  which  include  the  idea  of  the  Divine,  and  of 
all  His  works,  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Buchanan  have  been 
carried  to  what  seems  now  the  utmost  limit  of  human  thought, 
making  here  even  a  far  greater  revolution  in  the  attitude  of 
philosophy  to  these  themes  than  his  physiological  researches 
in  biology  have  done.  But  this  is  too  great  a  subject  to 
enter  upon  here.  The  new  philosophy  will  require  many 
volumes  for  its  complete  elucidation.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  its  indefatigable  author,  now  in  the  last  quarter 
of  his  century,  may  have  strength  and  length  of  days  vouch- 
safed to  him  that;  he  may  complete  them. 

Upon  the  broad  basis  of  anthropology,  as  outlined  by  Bu- 
chanan, arise  not  only  new  systems  of  education,  ethics,  thera- 
peutics, ethnology,  and  sociology,  but  a  system  of  experimental 
psychology,  styled  PBychometry^  which  investigates  tlie  invis- 
ible world,  determines  the  relation  of  man  to  the  divine,  and 
the  degree  of  truth  in  all  the  religions  and  philosophies  that 
liave  ruled  the  world.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate 
upon  this.  I  have  said  enough  to  awaken,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  prepared  for  it, .  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
Buchanan  and  his  work,  and  have  indicated  the  source  from 
whence  that  desire  may  be  satisfied.  I  have  known  Dr. 
Buchanan  personally  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
that  knowledge  has  been  of  high  service  to  me,  both  in  my 
work  and  in  my  inner  life ;  and  in  making  him  known  to  a 
gi'eater  circle  of  readers  and  thinkers,  I  but  repay  a  solemn 
debt,  which  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge. 
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BY   THOMAp   G.   SHEARMAN. 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  Experience  shows  that  names  are 
often  equivalent  to  things  for  some  important  purposes. 
There  is  no  time  now  for  illustrations  ;  but  indeed  none  are 
needed.  The  long  and  universal  popularity  of  methods  of 
taxation,  which  in  fact  oppress  and  even  plunder  those  among 
whom  they  are  most  popular,  is  the  best  possible  illustration 
of  the  value  of  a  name.  For  not  merely  the  popularity  of 
these  forms  of  taxation,  but  even  their  endurance  for  a  single 
year,  out  of  the  centuries  during  which  they  have  existed,  is 
due  entirely  to  the  judicious  selection  of  a  name. 

^*  Indirect  taxation  "  has  a  not  unpleasing  sound.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  suggestive  of  fraud,  oppression,  or  inequality. 
It  seems  to  stand  at  least  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
direct  taxation ;  and  when  it  is  explained  as  a  method  by 
which  taxes  are  collected  in  small  amounts,  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  taxpayer,  while  direct  taxation  requires  pay- 
ment in  large  amounts,  at  the  convenience  of  the  State, 
indirect  taxation  appears  in  the  light  of  a  positive  boon  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

"  Crooked  taxation,"  on  the  contrary,  has  a  very  unpleasant 
sound.  Yet  is  not  this  a  far  more  accurate  definition  of  the 
thing  which  is  really  meant  by  the  other  name  ? 

There  is  in  existence,  in  nearly  all  nations,  a  system  of 
taxation,  which  bears  certain  uniform  characteristics. 

The  taxes  under  this  system  are  always  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  persons  who  are  authorized  and  expected  to 
recover  the  amount  from  some  one  else,  with  interest  and  a 
profit,  upon  which  the  law  places  no  limit. 

No  one  can  ever  tell  the  precise  amount  actually  contribu- 
ted to  the  support  of  government  by  any  one  person,  under 
this  system. 

No  one  can  tell  how  much  of  the  money  paid  by  the  final 
taxpayer  goes  to  the  support  of  government,  or  how  much 
goes  into  the  private  purses  of  individuals. 

025 
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A  large  portion  of  the  final  tax-burden  is  invariably  per- 
verted to  private  use ;  while,  in  many  cases,  nine  tenths  and 
even  nineteen  twentieths  are  thus  perverted. 

Private  property  is  thus  forcibly  taken  for  private  use,  an 
operation  which  every  court  in  civilized  counties  declares  in 
so  many  words  to  be  "robbery  under  the  forms  of  law.'* 

The  amount  of  the  tax  has  only  a  remote  connection  with 
tlie  actual  needs  or  expenses  of  government.  It  may  be  and 
in  fact  has  been,  in  several  countries,  for  ten  or  twenty  years 
together,  either  much  more  or  much  less  than  the  government 
needed.  Where  this  is  the  sole  method  of  taxation,  tax- 
payers often  pay  a  lighter  tax  for  years  together  under  an 
extravagant  and  even  corrupt  government  than  they  pay 
under  one  rigorously  economical  and  honest.  This  is  no 
accident ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  system. 

The  pressure  of  such  taxation,  therefore^  has  almost  no 
effect  in  educating  the  people  to  demand  or  appreciate  good 
government. 

The  more  wisely  and  honestly  such  a  system  is  adminis- 
tered, the  more  popular  does  it  make  public  extravagance 
and  the  more  unpopular  public  economy. 

Under  such  a  system,  a  few  persons  make  large  profits,  and 
easily  concentrate  their  power  to  perpetuate  and  extend  it, 
in  such  ways  as  more  and  more  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 
revenue  which  goes  to  the  public  use  and  to  increase  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  diverted  to  private  use. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  persons  who  thus  profit  by  what 
all  courts  of  justice  describe  as  "  robbery,  under  the  forms  of 
law,"  acquire  "  vested  interests,"  interference  with  which  is 
regarded  by  multitudes  of  honest  and  unselfish  men  as  some- 
thing positively  wicked. 

Thus,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this  system,  the  right  to  live 
by  robbery  grows  to  be  not  merely  equal  but  even  superior 
to  the  right  to  live  by  work.  For  the  right  of  work  is  not 
recognized  by  law  or  public  opinion,  while  the  right  of 
robbery  is. 

Under  this  system,  honest  men  are  often  forced  to  abandon 
honest  labor  and  to  live  upon  legalized  robbery.  At  first, 
this  application  of  force  is  merely  incidental ;  but  eventually 
it  is  intentional  and  deliberate.  It  has  been  intentionally 
thus  applied  for  a  century  in  America,  and  for  at  least  two 
centuries  in  Europe. 
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The  whole  burden  of  such  taxes  rests  upon  consumption 
and  not  at  all  upon  wealth.  The  system  absolutely  exempts 
property  from  the  support  of  government,  and  draws  taxes 
only  from  those  who  have  to  spend,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
expenses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  very  poor  are  a 
hundred  times  as  large,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  as  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  very  rich,  these  taxes  bear  with  a 
hundredfold  severity  upon  the  very  poor,  as  compared  with 
the  very  rich. 

Averaging  all  classes  of  society  under  this  system,  the 
poor,  as  a  class,  invariably  pay  ten  times  their  proper  share 
of  taxes ;  while  the  rich  pay  much  less  than  one  tenth  of  their 
proper  share. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  system  generally,  though  not  in- 
variably, adds  to  the  cost  of  supporting  the  government  a 
private  profit,  so  large  as  to  far  exceed  the  whole  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  rich  as  a  class. 

The  whole  of  this  private  profit  goes  to  a  portion  of  the 
richer  class ;  thus  exempting  them  as  a  class  from  all  taxation, 
and  giving  them  a  large  net  profit  from  the  very  fact  of 
taxation. 

This  system,  therefore,  perpetually  increases  the  natural 
savings  of  the  rich ;  while  it  almost  swallows  up  the  natural 
savings  of  the  poor. 

The  tendency  of  this  method  of  taxation  is,  therefore : 

1.  To  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer ; 

2.  To  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  those  best  able  to 
bear  it  to  those  least  able ; 

3.  To  remove  all  checks  upon  the  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment, by  making  the  only  persons  who  know  that  they  pay 
taxes  indifferent  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes,  if  not  actually 
interested  in  maintaining  needless  taxes,  for  the  sake  of  a 
profit  upon  their  collection ; 

4.  To  force  into  existence  a  class  of  wealthy  men,  whose 
income  depends  upon  legalized  robbery ; 

6.  To  complicate  the  business  of  the  country  with  tax- 
ation, so  that  enormous  burdens  are  kept  upon  the  people, 
for  fear  that  "  vested  interests  "  will  suffer,  if  these  burdens 
are  lightened ; 

6.  To  promote  bribery  and  corruption,  by  making  busi- 
ness profits  directly  dependent  upon  political  action. 
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A  system  of  taxation  which  invariably  produces  such 
results  is  fitly  described  by  the  name  of  Crooked  Taxation. 
It  is  crooked  in  its  operation,  crooked  in  its  form,  crooked  in 
its  motives,  crooked  in  its  aims,  crooked  in  its  effects,  and  as 
fits  a  system  inherently  crooked,  it  is  especially  crooked  in  its 
influence  upon  the  well-being  of  society. 

It  is  not  merely  indirect.  A  curve  is  indirect.  A  right 
angle  is  indirect.  Yet  each  is  regular  in  its  form  and  leads 
to  results  which  can  be  clearly  foreseen  and  which  are 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  so-called  indirect  .taxation  is 
never  uniform  in  rates  or  operation.  It  never  proceeds  upon 
any  fixed  line,  whether  straight  or  curved.  It  never  arrives 
at  the  point  which  is  its  professed  aim ;  and  it  is  never 
meant  to  arrive  there,  by  those  who  control  it.  It  never 
produces  the  chief  results  which  are  expected  from  it,  even 
by  its  inventors,  and  never  produces  any  of  the  results  which 
they  publicly  profess  to  expect  from  it,  except  in  rare  cases 
in  which  their  secret  calculations  are  entirely  at  fault.  Its 
line  of  working  is  pulled  up  and  down  by  selfish  interests,  at 
a  thousand  points,  until  it  becomes  so  hopelessly  crooked 
that  nothing  short  of  omniscience  can  foresee  its  results.  It 
gives  rise  to  endless  frauds ;  and  every  effort  to  repress  these 
frauds  involves  some  new  oppression  upon  the  honest  and 
the  poor.  Invented  originally  to  enable  governors  to  defraud 
the  people,  it  has  no  political  support  except  the  desire  of  the 
governing  class  to  deceive  the  tax-payers  as  to  the  cost  of 
government,  the  desire  of  the  governed  to  evade  their  just 
share  of  taxation,  and  the  determination  of  a  small  section  of 
the  people  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  plundering  all  the  rest. 
Undoubtedly  a  few  doctrinaires  sincerely  advocate  this 
system,  from  honest  motives ;  but  their  support  counts 
for  absolutely  nothing,  except  as  a  convenient  excuse  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  have  selfish  reasons  for  quoting 
them. 

Can  such  taxes  be  so  levied,  under  the  most  honest  adminis- 
tration, as  to  be  "  limited  to  the  needs  of  government, 
economically  administered,"  to  quote  the  favorite  phrase  of 
the  advocates  of  revenue  tariffs  ?  The  needs  of  government, 
thus  defined,  will  often  rise  $40,000,000  in  one  year  and  fall 
$80,000,000  in  the  next.  Suppose  the  entire  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  sugar  and  whiskey,  which  will  serve  just  as  well 
as  to  refer  to  a  thousand  similar  taxes,  now  existing — shall 
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the  taxes  on  these  articles  be  instantly  increased,  by  $20,-. 
000,000  each  ?  Such  things  have  been  done,  but  witii  what 
result  ?  Speculators  learn  that  the  increase  is  to  be  made ; 
and  they  make  gigai^tic  fortunes,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
who  cannot  buy  more  than  their  daily  needs.  With  irony, 
all  the  more  bitter,  because  it  was  so  unconscious,  our  simple- 
minded  second  Franklin  used  to  ask  why  farmers,  clerks, 
and  day  laborers,  who  objected  to  a  tax  on  pig  iron,  did  not 
forthwith  build  hundred  thousand  dollar  furnaces,  so  as  to 
participate  in  the  profits  of  iron-making.  And  perhaps 
some  other  philosopher  may  ask  why  sewing-women  do  not 
buy  sugar  by  the  ton,  at  low  prices,  to  feed  their  children. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  crooked  taxation.  A  very  heavy  re- 
duction-of  the  tariff  in  1846  produced  a  large  increase  of  rev- 
enue. But  a  much  smaller  reduction  in  1857,  produced  a 
permanent  deficit  in  revenue.  Corrections  of  treasury  rulings, 
reducing  duties  upon  steel  blooms  at  one  time,  and  upon  steel 
wire  at  another  time,  increased  the  revenue  upon  each  of 
these  articles  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  about  two  mil- 
lions. Crooked  taxes  are  like  crooked  rifles ;  the  only  thing 
of  which  you  can  be  sure  is  that  they  will  not  produce  the 
effect  which  you  expect  of  them. 

The  result  is  that  crooked  taxes  forever  produce  either  a 
great  deal  too  much  or  a  great  deal  too  little.  And  as  no 
government  can  go  on  under  a  perpetual  deficiency,  every 
government  which  depends  entirely  upon  crooked  taxation, 
keeps  up  excessive  taxes,  and  surplus  revenues,  with  the  in- 
evitable consequences,  extravagance,  waste,  and  corruption. 
The  total  abolition  of  protective  duties  would  make  no 
difference  upon  this  point.  Public  waste  and  corruption  are 
the  necessary  results  of  exclusive  dependence  upon  crooked 
taxation. 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  these  points  although  much 
more  might  well  be  added.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will 
only  permit  the  addition  of  a  brief  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  crooked  taxation,  in  tending  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and 
the  poor  poorer. 

It  will  not  be  here  asserted  that  the  poor  are  actually  grow- 
ing poorer.  Whether  true  or  false,  that  statement  is  not  here 
in  issue.  The  point  made  is  that  crooked  taxation  makes 
the  poor  poorer  than  they  would  be  under  direct  taxation,  and 
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continually  widens  the  disparity  between  the   rich  and  the 
poor. 

What  is  the  whole  burden  cast  upon  the  people,  by  the 
present  system  of  taxation  ?  In  addition  to  the  revenue  of 
the  government^  reckoning  must  be  made  of  the  profit  which 
a  few  of  the  rich  make  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, out  of  so-called  protective  taxes.  The  most  moderate 
estimate  of  this  item  places  it  at  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  duties  actually  collected  by  the  government.  As  those 
who  dispute  this  estimate  assert  that  a  protective  tariff 
imposes  no  burden  at  all  upon  the  people  of  the  protected 
country,  but  that  Europe  pays  all  the  protective  taxes  of 
America  on  European  products,  while  America  pays  all  the 
protective  taxes  of  Europe  on  American  products,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  offering  any  compromise  on  this  estimate.  It 
may  be  taken  as  it  is,  or  rejected  altogether.  It  is  included 
in  the  computations  of  this  paper ;  but,  if  rejected,  it  would 
not  reduce  the  estimate  of  iiie  effects  of  indirect  taxation 
by  so  much  as  one  half. 

The  amount  which  should  be  allowed  for  the  effect  of 
internal  taxes  upon  domestic  production  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  That  such  taxes  do  increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  far  in  excess  of  the  mere  tax  paid  to  the  State, 
is  very  clear.  The  history  of  the  match-tax  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  this.  Levied  solely  for  revenue,  it  soon  ruined 
all  small  manufacturers  and  created  a  monopoly,  which 
increased  the  price,  not  only  by  the  one  cent  per  box,  paid 
to  the  government,  but  by  another  cent;  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers falling  two  cents,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  a 
tax  of  one  cent.  And  for  nearly  two  years  this  whole 
increase  went  into  private  pockets ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  all  excise  taxes  operate  quite  so  severely.  Their  influ- 
ence in  checking  production,  however,  and  the  wholly  unfore- 
seen ways  in  which  they  hinder  improvements  and  petrify 
industry,  to  the  common  loss,  are  well  known.  It  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  to  put  the  indirect  cost  of  such  taxes  at 
one  fourth  of  the  amount  collected. 

The  profits  of  dealers  upon  indirect  taxes,  paid  by  them  in 
the  first  instance,  are  plainly  a  charge  upon  consumers. 

To  call  the  general  average  of  mercantile  profits,  before 
the  consumer  is  reached,  only  fifteen  per  cent.,  is  ridiculously 
low.     No  estimate,  of  which  the   writer  is  aware,  puts  it 
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lower  than  twenty-five  per  cent.     Nevertheless,  the  lowest 
conceivable  figure  shall  be  here  accepted. 

The  profits  collected  upon  local  taxes  on  buildings  and 
chattels  must  be  put  still  lower.  Let  them  stand  at  only  five 
per  cent. 

Ameeican  Tax  Burdens  of  1880. 

Import  duties $186,500,000 

Internal  revenue,  etc.     .     .  147,000,000 
Increased  prices  domestic 

protected  goods     .     .     .  569,500,000 

Total 893,000,000 

Dealers'  profits  15%  .     .     •       184,000,000     $1,027,000,000 

Local  taxes 312,000,000 

Landlords'  and  dealers'  profits 

5% 15,600,000  827,600,000 


Grand  total $1,364,600,000 

Out  of  what  fund  can  these  taxes  and  profits  thereon  be 
paid  ?  Not  out  of  what  the  people  spend,  but  out  of  what, 
but  for  these  charges,  they  would  save. 

In  proportion  to  what  are  they  paid  ?  Not  in  proportion  to 
what  is  saved,  but  strictly  in  proportion  to  personal  and 
family  expenses. 

Adopting  the  census  of  1880  as  the  basis,  as  we  must  at 
present,  there  were  then  about  17,400,000  producers,  support- 
ing each  a  group  of  three  persons,  disregarding  fractions. 
The  average  earnings  of  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  farm 
laborers,  in  the  census  year  1879,  were  shown  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Report  to  be  less  than  $194,  including  the  cost  of 
their  living.  The  earnings  of  4,000,000  farmers  were  less 
than  $300  each.  The  earnings  of  2,700,000  artisans  averaged 
$346.  This  includes  the  earnings  upon  which  a  group  of 
three  only  are  supported.  The  average  family  numbering 
five,  this  income  represents  an  average  family  income  of 
$677.  So  far  from  being  too  low,  this  is  actually  much  too 
high.  It  is  much  more  than  the  average  earnings  of 
mechanics'   families    in   cities.     It  is   $62    more   than   the 
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average  railroad  employee  could  earn,  if  employed  for  315 
full  days  in  the  year.*  f 450  would  be  an  ample  estimate  of 
the  average  income  of  four  fifths  of  American  families. 
Nevertheless,  the  excessive  amount  of  $300  for  each  worker 
(equal  to  $500  for  each  family)  will  be  here  accepted  as  the 
lowest  range  of  average  income,  with  $400  for  each  worker^ 
or  $666  for  each  family,  in  the  next  grade. 

What  were  the  total  earnings  of  the  whole  people  ?     The 
officials,  who  had  themselves  taken  a  large  part  of  the  census 
of  1880,  and  who   remained  in  office  siteT  General  Walker 
retired,  became  alarmed  at  its  showing  upon  this  point.     By 
no  manipulation,  consistent  with  the  figures,  could  it  be  made 
to  show  a  gross  production  of  much  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
per  annum.    One  census-taker  then  guessed  that  farm  pro- 
ducts were  under-estimated  by  $1,400,000,000  ;  while  another 
guessed  that  manufactures  were  under-estimated  by  $3,400,- 
000,000.     The  agriculturist  was  not  so  wise  as  the  manufac- 
turer, and  gave  reasons  for  his  guess.     Of  course  the  reasons 
cut  down   the  guess  at  least  one  third.     The  manufacturing 
guess  shows  too  much  evidence  of  manufacture  upon  its  face 
Still,  the  real  census  figures  are  undoubtedly  too  low.     We 
have  to  guess.     Building  up  from  the  foundation  of  a  mini- 
mum average  earning  of  $300  for  each  worker,  or  $500  for 
each  family  (which  is  decidedly  too  much),  allowing  an  aver- 
age of  $1,300   for  each  of  1,100,000  workers  in  Qie  centre 
(which  is  again  too  much),  and  making  the  smallest  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  large  incomes  of  the  richer  classes,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  production  of  the  nation, 
in  1880,   was  between  $8,300,000,000  and  $9,000,000,000. 
Professor   W.    T.  Harris,  after  analyzing  the  original   and 
amended  census  figures,  estimates  the  same  income  at  only 
$7,300,000,000  (Forum,  July,  1887).     K  the  average  income 
of  the   basic  13,000,000  workers  was  only  $225  instead  of 
$300,  Prof.  Harris'  estimate  is  probably  correct.     Boiowing, 
as  we  do,  that  several  millions  of  them  did  not  average  even 
$200,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  is  correct.     But  as,  upon 
this  basis,  the  disproportion  between  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
the  rich  and  the  poor  would  become  too  startling  for  belief, 
it  is  better  to  err  upon  the  safe  side,  and  to  assume  that  the 
earnings  of  farmers  and  mechanics  were  far  greater  than  any 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  prove  them  to  be. 

*  United  States  Labor  Report,  1889,  p.  160. 
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It  is.  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  statistics  of  the 
incomes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  during  the  years 
when  an  income  tax  was  levied,  seem  to  be  attainable.  Only 
some  suggestions  towards  a  correct  result  can  be  gathered 
from  any  of  these  figures.  In  1866,  under  a  law  exempting 
$600  and  house  rent,  incomes  were  returned,  from  business 
profits  and  salaries,  by  460,000  persons,  to  the  gross  amount 
of  about  $886,838,000 ;  which,  after  adding  the  $600 
exempted,  and  an  estimated  house  rent  of  $100  minimum  and 
$400  average,  which  is  none  too  much,  would  make  a  total 
income  of  $1,346,000,000. 

Of  these  460,000  taxpayers,  about  57,000  (or  8  per  cent.) 
acknowledged  incomes  exceeding  $5,600  and  house  rent, 
which,  in  their  cases,  must  be  estimated  at  fully  $900  addi- 
tional. This  would  make  their  incomes  exceed  $6,500.  Their 
total  incomes  amounted  to  over  $312,000,000,  including 
house  rent.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  but,  as  the  proportion  was  much  larger  in  1866,  26 
per  cent,  will  be  a  fair  average. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  1865,  1,734  persons  returned 
incomes  exceeding  $5,600  and  house  rent ;  of  whom  801 
returned  incomes  exceeding  $10,600  and  rent.  It  will  be 
reasonable  to  classify  them  into  incomes  of  $6,500  and  of 
$12,500  minimum,  respectively.  In  the  poorer  district  of 
Brooklyn,  the  richer  class  constituted  40  per  cent,  'of  the 
whole  class  above  $6,500 ;  in  the  wealthier  district  the  pro- 
portion was  48  per  cent.  It  will  be  a  very  moderate  estimate 
to  put  the  incomes  of  the  whole  country,  exceeding  $10,000, 
at  37i  per  cent,  of  all  exceeding  $5,000.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  proportion  considerably  exceeds  40  per  cent. 

Even  in  those  European  countries  where  the  income  tax  is 
most  rigorously  and  honestly  enforced,  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  at  least  one  third  of  the  assessable  income  is  never 
returned.  In  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
less  than  half  of  the  tax  really  due  was  ever  collected.  The 
adnunistratioQ  of  the  law  was  corrupt  eveiywhere,  and  was  a 
mere  farce  in  most  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 
It  is  a  modemte  estimate,  to  assume  that  there  were  really 
more  than  800,000  persons  in  receipt  of  incomes  exceeding 
$700,  in  1866,  and  that  their  aggregate  income  exceeded 
$2,500,000  at  about  $3,000  each  on  an  average.  These 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  I.  720,000  at 
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to  $6,000  ;   II.  60,000  at  $6,000  to  $10,000 ;   III.   80,000 
over  $10,000. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  between  1866 
and  1880,  according  to  the  valuation  of  real  estate  (which  is 
the  only  safe  test),  was  66  per  cent.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  about  86  per  cent.  Taking  the  medium  figure  of  60 
per  cent,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  large  incomes  (which 
is  supported  by  British  experience),  the  result  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

American  Incomes  over  $700. 


Futona. 

Inoomei. 

1866. 

18W. 

$700  to    $6,000 

720,000 

1,100,000 

6,000  to    10,000 

50,000 

76,000 

10,000  upwards. 

30,000 

46,000 

800,000  1,220,000 

We  must  collect  any  further  light  upon  the  classification 
of  incomes  from  a  study  of  the  British  income  tax  returns. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ofiQcial  return  of 

British  Business  Incomes  in  1884. 


FenonB. 

Income. 

Average  Income 

•   104 

^£60,000  and  over 

£91,788 

1,192 

10,000  to  60,000 

17,644 

1,871 

6,000  to  10,000 

6,668 

1,117 

4,000  to    6,000 

4,270 

1,947 

3,000  to    4,000 

8,266 

4,202 

2,000  to    8,000 

2,282 

18,268 

1,000  to    2,000 

1,277 

82,769 

600  to    1,000  ) 

641 

19,996 

400  to       600  1 

48,672 

300  to       400 

867 

110,626 

200  to       800  ) 

197 

168,786 

160  to       200  1 

899,400 

These  returns  represent  only  earnings  from  personal  ser- 
vices and  profits  deriyed  from  business  other  than  farming. 
Rents  and  incomes  from  corporate  inyestments,  mining,  farm- 
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ing,  etc.,  are  not  included.  As  67,000  farmers  and  at  least 
as  many  landlords  also  made  returns,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
list  is  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  income  taxpayers. 
Not  less  than  200,000  British  families  live  upon  their  invest- 
ments alone ;  and  the  whole  number  of  incomes  above  £550 
must  have  exceeded  600,000  in  1884. 

Let  us  now  estimate  the  probable  savings  of  each  class,  in 
1880,  after  all  taxes  were  paid. 

Labor  commissioners  have  repeatedly  inquired  into  the 
savings  of  laborers,  with  the  result  of  fixing  these  at  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  such  incomes  under  $500,  after  all 
taxes  have  been  paid.  As  taxes  consume,  directly  and 
indirectly,  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  a  laborer's  average 
income,  the  average  laflborer  is  not  so  thriftless  as  he  might 
at  first  appear.  He  does  not  spend  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  of  his  earnings.  A  paternal  government  takes  care  of 
that.  The  middle  class  find  it  difficult  to  save  more  than 
ten  per  cent.  But  the  savings  of  the  rich  proceed  upon  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio,  until  we  reach  some  men  who  save, 
with  ease,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  their  income.  This  is  not 
conmion;  but  there  are  well-known  instances  of  persons 
whose  income  exceeds  $1,000,000,  whose  expenditures  do 
not  equal  two  per  cent,  of  their  income.  Such  persons  are 
practically  exempt  from  all  taxation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gannett's  census  estimate  of  $1,300,000,000  may  be 
accepted  as  the  probable  savings  of  the  census  year  1880^ 
although  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  it  much  too  large. 

Constructing  a  table  upon  the  foundations  thus  afforded, 
taking  American  statistics  so  far  as  they  go,  and  using  British 
statistics  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  classify- 
ing American  figures,  the  following  is  the  residt : 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  show  the  aggpregate   expenses   and 
tiayings  of  each  class. 

Americak  Income,  Expenses  and  Savings,  1880. 


Oass. 

Persons. 

Income. 

Expenses. 

Sayings. 

I. 

60 

$75,000,000 

$12,500,000 

$62,500,000 

II. 

500 

225,000,000 

50,000,000 

175,000,000 

m. 

5,000 

440,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

IV. 

12,600 

343,750,000 

187,500,000 

156,250,000 

V. 

27,000 

378,000,000 

243,000,000 

135,000,000 

VI. 

76,000 

580,000,000 

375,000,000 

105,000,000 

VII. 

260,000 

675,000,000 

575,000,000 

100,000,000 

Vlll. 

860,000 

850,000,000 

722,500,000 

127,500,000 

TX. 

2,600,000 

1,000,000,000 

950,000,000 

50,000,000 

X. 

18,672,000 

4,101,600,000 

3,896,520,000 

205,080,000 

17,392,050  $8,568,350,000  $7,212,020,000  $1,366,330,000 

The  incidence  of  taxation  is  now  to  be  considered.  The 
gross  expense  of  the  people's  living  has  been  estimated,  as 
above,  at  $7,212,000,000  for  the  year.  Taxation  is  now  dis- 
tributed nearly  pro  rata  upon  this.  The  whole  burden  of 
taxation,  including  its  intended  and  unintended  effects,  has 
been  shown  to  be  $1,360,000,000.  This  is  equal  to  18  7-10 
per  cent,  on  expenses.  As  the  total  savings,  before  taxes  are 
deducted,  would  amount  to  $2,700,000,000,  the  ultimate  bur- 
den imposed  by  taxation  and  its  effects  is  50  per  cent,  of  all 
the  national  savings. 

But,  while  this  is  the  average,  that  average  is  based  on  a 
vast  disproportion  of  burdens.  The  tax  of  18  7-10  per  cent, 
upon  expenses  means  a  tax  of  less  than  4  per  cent,  upon  the 
easy  savings  of  the  richest  class,  but  of  78  per  cent,  upon  the 
hard  savings  of  the  poorer  class. 

This  will  appear  by  the  next  table ;  in  which  are  given : 

1.  The  annual  expenses  of  each  class  ; 

2,  The  tax  burden  at  18  7-10  per  cent,  on  such  expenses ; 
and 

8.  The  savings  which  each  class  could  make,  with  no 
greater  self-denial  than  at  present,  if  it  were  relieved  from 
all  t^axation. 
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The  general  effect  of  this  inequality  of  taxation  will  be 
better  understood  by  dividing  the  community  into  three 
classes,  as  is  done  in  other  countries,  calling  them  the  rich, 
the  middle,  and  the  laboring  classes. 

Under  the  present  system  of  taxation,  the  stored-up  wealth 
of  the  community  is  annually  divided  about  as  follows  : 

ANNTJAIi    ACCUMUI^TIONS. 
Glass.  Persons.  Accfunulatlons. 

Rich 120,000        $873,750,000 

Middle ,     •     .       1,100,000  227,500,000 

Laboring 16,172,000  266,000,000 


Total 17,892,000      $1,856,380,000 

If  these  calculations  are  at  all  correct,  they  demonstrate 
that  fully  half  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  was, 
in  1880,  passing  into  the  hands  of  less  than  27,000  persons, 
and  threo  fifths  of  it  into  the  hands  of  less  than  75,000 
persons. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  the  result  of  indirect  tax- 
ation ?  Certainly  it  is.  If  taxation  were  direct  and  exactly 
equal,  the  annual  savings  of  each  class  should  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  after  taxation  that  they  did  before. 
Taxation,  in  short,  should  at  least  not  make  the  poor  rela- 
tively poorer  than  the  richer  classes.  Let  us  see,  then,  how 
the  case  would  stand,  if  there  were  no  taxes,  no  bounties,  and 
no  favoritism. 

Natubal  Savings,  1880. 

Class.  Persons.  Untaxed  Sayings. 

Bich 120,000      $1,078,466,000 

Middle 1,100,000  470,182,600 

Laboring 16,172,000        1,161,879,240 

Total 17,892,000      $2,704,977,740 

On  lihis  basis,  it  will  be  seen  the  laboring  masses  would 
gain  forty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  wealth  instead  of  less 
than  nineteen  per  cent,  as  at  present ;  while  the  middle  and 
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laboring  classes  together  would  gain  sixty  per  cent,  instead 
of  thirty-six  per  cent. 

But  upon  what  principle  of  equity  or  economic  science 
ought  the  masses  of  men,  whose  incomes  fall  below  $400  to  a 
family,  to  be  taxed  at  all  ?  Why  should  not  taxation  fall 
upon  property  instead  of  labor?  Why  should  it  betaken  out 
of  the  means  necessary  to  a  bare  living?  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  taxation  of  labor  promotes  economical  government.  It 
never  has  done  so,  and  it  never  will.  Indirect  taxes  are 
maintained  for  the  very  purpose  of  convincing  the  vast 
majority  that  they  are  not  taxed  and  that  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  economical  and  prudent  government.  It  is  absurd 
to  contend  that  they  must  be  maintained,  in  order  to  secure 
the  votes  of  the  majority  for  good  and  cheap  government, 
when  their  chief  object  is  to  prevent  these  voters  from  feeling 
any  personal  interest  in  that  question. 

Under  direct  taxation,  the  tax  burden  of  the  American 
people  would  have  fallen,  in  1880,  from  over  $1,350,000,000 
to  less  than  $600,000,000 ;  because  that  sum  would  have 
paid  for  all  the  cost  of  government.  Production  would  have 
increased  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  national  savings 
would  have  increased  far  more.  The  laboring  masses  could 
have  saved  $1,200,000,000,  instead  of  $250,000,000.  But  all 
this  is  just  as  true  now.  The  abolition  of  crooked  taxation 
to-day  would  diminish  our  burdens  more  than  half.  It  would 
multiply  the  savings  of  the  masses  more  than  threefold,  while 
allowing  them  to  spend  much  more  than  they  do  now.  The 
rich  would  continue  to  grow  richer,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should ;  but  the  poor  would  rapidly  become  compara- 
tively rich.  Many  reforms  are  needed  in  this  favored 
republic.  But  none  can  compare  in  importance  or  in  far- 
reaching  effects  with  this:  Let  crooked  taxation  be  utterly 
destroyed! 


CONCEKNING   A    PSYCHIC   MEDIUM    IN 

HYPNOTISM. 


BY  B.   OSGOOD  MASON,   A.  M.,   M.   D. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recount  the  history 
nor  to  discuss  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Its 
history  fi*om  the  time  when,  under  a  different  name,  it  first 
came  into  notice  a  hundred  yeai's  ago,  is  known,  and  is  not 
widely  different  from  that  of  many  other  important  dis^ 
coveries ;  nor  are.  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  its  ordinary 
phenomena  any  longer  matters  of  doubt ;  they  are,  at  length, 
admitted  by  all  who  intelligently  interest  themselyes  in  their 
study.  Still  wide  differences  of  opinion  exist,  and  warm 
discussions  occur  concerning  methods  and  concerning  theories 
which  relate  to  the  essential  nature  of  hypnotism  and  its  more 
rare  phenomena.  Regarding  the  production  of  the  hypnotic 
condition,  a  broad  view  of  the  facts  tends  to  the  following 
conclusions. 

First.  The  condition  occurs  spontaneously  and  in  persons 
in  ordinary  health. 

Second.  It  occurs  in  disease,  as  in  hysteria  and  some 
forms  of  fever,  and  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  severe  injury  to 
the  nervous  S3rstem  as  the  result  of  severe  accidents. 

Third.  It  is  self-ihduced  —  some  pensons  being  able  to 
go  into  the  condition  voluntarily  and  almost  at  will. 

Fourth.  It  was  produced  by  the  mesmerists  by  means  of 
passes,  soothing  manipulations,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
by  mental  effort. 

Fifth.  It  is  produced  by  abstraction,  expectant  attention, 
and  gazing  at  a  bright  object,  accompanied  or  not  by  sug- 
gestion. 

Sixth.  It  is  produced  in  hysterical  patients  by  the 
^^  massive  stimulation  '*  of  the  concealed  and  suddenly 
sounded  gong,  or  by  the  sudden  display  of  the  electric 
light. 

Seventh.     It  is  produced  by  suggestion. 

541 
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Then  there  are  the  "  monotonous  stimulation"  of  regularly 
repeated  sounds,  as,  for  example,  the  ticking  of  a  watch ;  the 
"local  stimulation"  of  certain  points  of  the  body  called 
"  h}rpnogenous  zones  ; "  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  methods, 
we  have  constantly  presented  to  us  in  the  various  journals, 
both  professional  and  secular,  most  particular  directions  for  in- 
ducing the  condition  by  means  of  various  manoeuvres  which  are 
supposed  to  be  both  useful  and  original.  It  is  a  notable  fact, 
however,  that  the  condition  itself,  whether  automatic,  mes- 
meric, hypnotic,  or  produced  by  any  one  of  the  score  of 
different  possible  methods  is  essentially  and  substantially  the 
same. 

Another  notable  fact  is  this  ;  that  however  existing,  or  by 
whatever  method  produced,  certain  phenomena  are  likely  to 
occur  spontaneously  and  without  any  interference  whatever 
by  an  operator ;  nevertheless,  in  order  that  special  phenomena 
idtj[  with  uniformity  or  certainty  be  produced  artificially  or  be 
modified  when  they  arise  spontaneously,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
second  person  should  come  into  a  certain  mental  communication 
with  the  hypnotic  subject,  different  from  that  existing  between 
the  subject  and  other  persons  about  him.  This  special  power 
of  communication  has  cbeen  named  rapport^  or  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  hypnotic  subject  and  the  person 
who  influences  or  hypnotizes  him.  This  peculiar  relationship, 
while  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  important,  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  least  studied  and  least  understood  subjects 
connected  with  hjrpnotism. 

Bemheim  and  the  Nancy  school  distinctively,  while  accept- 
ing a  liypnotic  influence  which  they  do  not  characterize,  and 
a  rapport  or  relationship  which  they  recog^ze  and  name,  but 
do  not  describe  nor  define,  make  suggestion  the  all-powerful 
agent  in  producing  both  the  condition  and  phenomena  of 
hypnotism ;  and  in  a  milder  form  the  same  dogma  is  held 
with  individual  exceptions  by  the  whole  modern  school  of 
hypnotism. 

There  are  facts,  however,  which  tend  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  suggestion  to  cover  the  ground,  and  which  point 
to  some  other  definite  influence  as  efficient  in  hypnotic  proc- 
esses can  littie  more  than  catalogue  these  facts. 

Fifst.  Infants,  and  even  animals,  such  as  fowls,  &ogs,  ser- 
pents, the  vertebrate  fishes,  and  even  crayfish  and  shrimp, — 
creatures  of  so  low  organization  that  the  supposition  that  they 
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are  acted  upon  by  suggestion  is,  to  most  minds,  absurd,  can 
all  be  hypnotized,  becoming  by  that  process  anaesthetic  and 
insensible.  This  was  done  by  Czermak  in  1873,  by  Preyer 
in  1878,  and  by  Professor  Danilewski  and  others,  within  the 
past  two  years. 

Second.  The  hypnotic  sleep,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
suggested,  should  be  of  such  a  kind,  and  only  such  as  the 
person  who  receives  the  suggestion  has  knowledge  of,  namely, 
normal  sleep.  But  the  sleep  or  condition  actually  induced  is 
often  accompanied  by  such  phenomena  as  inability  to  open 
the  eyes,  though  perfectly  conscious  and  anxious  to  do  so,  and 
also  by  anesthesia  and  catalepsy, —  conditions  quite  foreign 
to  sleep,  such  as  the  subject  has  experience  of,  and  quite 
unknown  to  him  in  any  manner. 

Third.  Some  persons  can  be  hypnotized  when  suggestion 
or  any  thought  of  sleep  is  carefully  excluded,  and  they  are 
led  to  believe  that  some  other  effect  and  not  sleep  is  desire#; 
and  certainly  in  the  sudden  and  violent  methods  sometimes 
practised  at  the  Salp6tridre,  little  time  is  afforded  for 
suggestion* 

Fourth.  Some  one  person  can  operate  successfully  upon  a 
certain  subject,  while  another  person  q^  produce  no  effect 
upon  the  same  subject. 

Fifth.  If  A  only  can  hypnotize  B,  or  can  come  into  rap- 
port  with  him,  then  usually  A  alone  can  awaken  B,  and 
return  him  to  his  normal  condition. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  suggestion,  in  any  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  does  not  account  for. 

Another  class  of  facts  and  experiments  illustrates  still 
more  clearly  the  insufficiency  of  suggestion,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
subject  and  the  operator.  Before  entering  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  these  facts,  however,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  relative  to 
the  character  of  the  evidence  which  I  shall  adduce. 

In  1882  there  was  formed  in  London  an  association  of 
scientific  and  literary  persons  —  physicians,  professors  in 
scientific  institutions,  members  of  learned  societies,  members 
of  parliament,  etc.,  under  the  name  of  "The  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.''  Amongst  those  so  associated,  were 
Professor  Henry  Sedgwick,  President  of  the  Society,  W.  F. 
Barrett,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  for  Ireland,  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.  D.,  F.  R. 
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S.,  A.  T.  Myers,  M.  D.,  F.  W.  H.  MyerS,  M.  A.,  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  Edmund  Gumey,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  prominent  literary  workers  in  tibe 
Society.  I  mention  these  names  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  reports  from  which  I  shall  derive  some  of  the  facts 
to  which  I  may  refer.  I  wish  to  add  one  more  statement.  In 
August,  1889,  there  assembled  in  Paris  a  body  of  represen- 
tative men,  eminent  in  psychological  study,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  International  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology." 
The  Congress  was  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Charcot  although  his  health  did  not  admit  of  his  being 
present.  Delegates  were  there  from  almost  every  civilized 
nation  in  the  world,  amongst  whom  were  Professor  Ribot,  wha 
presided  in  place  of  Professor  Charcot,  Professors  Richet, 
Berhheim,  Binet,  Delboeuf,  Pierre,  and  Jules  Janet,  Forel, 
and  Danilewsky.  Professors  James  and  Jastrow  were  present 
from  the  United  States,  and  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Myers,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  others,  were  the  English  represen- 
tatives of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Prof.  Charles  Richet,  the  Secretary,  in  laying  out  the  work 
for  the  Congress,  made  mention  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  especially  of 
that  done  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  "  whose  premature  death," 
he  said,  "  science  deplores." 

It  was  before  this  body  of  men  that  reports  were  read  and 
discussed  based  upon  some  of  the  same  facts  and  experiments 
as  those  which  I  here  present. 

The  first  experiments  described  will  be  those  relating  to 
Community  of  Sensation  between  subject  and  operator ;  that 
is,  where  substances  tasted  or  pains  felt  by  the  operator  are 
perceived  by  the  subject.  First  experiment,  selected  from 
Mr.  Gumey's  report,  was  observed  by  himself  and  Dr. 
Myers, —  subject,  Mr.  C,  operator,  Mr.  S.  There  was  no 
contact  between  them.  C.  was  in  the  hynotic  state,  and  was 
not  informed  beforehand  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment. 
The  operator  stood  behind  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Gumey 
standing  behind  the  operator  handed  him  the  different  sub- 
stances, and  he  placed  them  in  his  mouth.  First,  salt  was 
placed  in  the  operator's  mouth ;  the  subject,  C,  instantly  and 
loudly  exclaimed,  "  WhaVs  that  salt  stuff  ? "  Sugar  was 
then  given.     C.  replies,  "  Sweeter ;  not  so  bad  as  before." 
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Citric  acid  given.  C.  replies,  "  Bitter ;  something  worse  ; 
reminds  me  a  little  of  Cayenne  —  sweety."  A  raspberry 
drop.  Reply,  "  A  sweetish  taste  like  sugar."  Salt  given 
again.  Reply,  "  I  told  you  I  liked  sweet  things,  not  salt ; 
such  a  mixture !  "  Powdered  ginger.  Reply,  "  Hot ;  dries 
up  your  mouth  —  reminds  me  of  mustard."  Sugar  was 
given  again.  Reply,  "  A  little  better  —  a  sweetish  taste." 
A  variety  of  otiber  substances  were  tasted  with  similar 
results,  the  last  being  vinegar,  when  the  subject  had  sunk 
into  a  deeper  hypnotic  sleep  and  made  no  reply. 

As  a  second  experiment  I  will  introduce  some  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  at  Washington.  Dr. 
Hammond  said:  ^^A  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  some 
few  subjects  of  hypnotism  experience  sensations  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  hypnotizer.  Thus  there  is  a  subject 
on  whom  I  sometimes  operate  whom  I  can  shut  up  in  a 
room  with  an  observer,  while  I  go  into  another  closed  room 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  with  another  observer. 
This  one,  for  instance,  scratches  my  hand  with  a  pin,  and 
instantly  the  hypnotized  subject  rubs  his  corresponding  hand, 
and  says,  *•  Don't  scratch  my  hand  so ' ;  or  my  hair  is  pulled, 
and  immediately  he  puts  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  sa3n3, 
'  Don't  pull  my  hair ' ;  and  so  on  feeling  every  sensation 
that  I  experience." 

Dr.  Hammond  has  since  assured  me  that  the  above  re- 
marks were  correctly  quoted  and  that  he  had  often  repeated 
the  experiment  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  distinguished  people  in  Washington. 

The  second  class  of  experiments  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  relates  to  the  subject  of  hypnotizirtg  at  a  distance^ 
or  Telepathic  Hypnotism.  The  following  experiments,  by 
Professor  Pierre  tfanet,  of  Havre,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gibert,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the 
same  city,  were  first  reported  by  Prof.  Janet,  in  the  JRevu 
Philoiopkique . 

The  subject,  Madame  B.,  was  a  marked  example  of  close 
rapport  with  her  hypnotizer.  While  in  the  deep  sleep  and 
perfectly  insensible  to  ordinary  stimuli,  contact  or  proximity 
of  her  hypnotizer's  hand  caused  contractures  which  a  light 
touch  from  him  would  also  remove.  No  one  else  could 
produce  the  slightest  effect.  After  about  ten  minutes  in 
this   deep  trance,    she   usually  passed    into   the   alert    or 
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somnambulic  stage,  from  which  no  one  but  the  operator 
could  rouse  her.  Hypnotization  was  difficult  or  impossible 
unless  the  operator  concentrated  his  thoughts  upon  the 
desired  result,  but  by  simply  willing,  without  passes  or  any 
physical  means  whatever,  the  hypnotic  condition  was  easily 
induced. 

Various  experiments  in  simply  willing  post  hypnotic  acts 
without  suggestion  through  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  of 
sensation  were  also  perfectly  successful.  Dr.  Gibert  then 
made  three  experiments  in  putting  the  subject  to  sleep  when 
she  was  in  another  street  or  part  of  the  town  distant  from  the 
operator,  and  at  a  time  fixed  by  a  third  person  ;  the  experi- 
ment being  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  subject. 

On  two  of  these  occasions  a  few  minutes  after  the  willing 
of  sleep  by  Dr.  Gibert,  Prof.  Janet  found  the  subject  in  a 
deep  trance  from  which  her  hypnotizer  only  could  rouse  her. 
In  the  third  experiment  the  subject  experienced  the  hypnotic 
influence  and  desire  to  sleep  but  resisted  it  and  kept  herself 
awake  by  putting  her  hands  in  cold  water. 

During  a  second  series  of  experiment  made  with  the  same 
subject  several  members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  were  present. 

Apart  from  experiments  made  in  the  same  or  in  an 
adjoining  room,  twentyK)ne  trials  were  made  when  the  sub- 
ject was  at  distances  varying  from  one  half  to  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  from  her  hypnotizer.  Of  these  twenty-one  experi- 
ments, six  were  reckoned  as  failures  or  only  partial  successes  ; 
there  remained  then  fifteen  perfect  successes  in  which  the 
subject,  Madame  B.,  was  found  entranced  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  willing  or  mental  suggestion. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Dr.  H^ricourt, 
one  of  Dr.  Richet's  coadjutors.  Subject,  Madame  D.  Ordi- 
nary physical  processes  without  fixing  the  mind  upon  the 
desired  result  were  entirely  ineffectual.  The  experiments 
included  the  gradual  extension  of  the  distance  through  which 
the  willing  power  was  efficient,  first  to  another  room  and 
then  to  another  street  and  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  One 
day,  while  attempting  to  hypnotize  her  in  another  street  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  at  three  o'clock  p.  M.,  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  to  attend  a  patient,  and  forgot  all  about  his  hyp- 
notic subject.  Afterwards  he  remembereH  that  he  was  to  meet 
her  at  half-past  four  and  went  to  keep  his  appointment ;  but 
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not  finding  her  he  thought  possibly  the  experiment  which 
had  been  interrupted  might,  after  all,  have  proved  successful. 
Upon  this  supposition,  at  five  o'clock  he  willed  her  to 
wake. 

That  evening,  without  being  questioned  at  all,  she  gave  this 
account  of  herself :  At  three  P.  M.  she  was  overcome  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  sleep ;  a  most  unusual  thing  for  her  at 
that  hour.  She  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  fell  insensible 
upon  a  sofa,  where  she  was  afterwards  found  by  her  servant, 
cold  and  motionless,  as  if  dead.  Attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  servant  to  rouse  her  were  ineffectual,  but  gave  her 
distress.  She  woke  spontaneously  and  free  from  pain  at  five 
o'clock. 

The  class  of  experiments  which  I  will  next  present  relates  to 


THOUGHT-TBANSPERBNCE. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  relating  to  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Malcom  Guthrie  and  James  Birchall,  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool, 
and  are  included  in  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  persons  who  were  found 
to  be  sensitive,  but  without  hypnotization  and  without  con- 
tact. 

The  subject  or  percipient  being  out  of  the  room,  some 
article  was  produced  and  carefully  examined  by  the  operator 
or  agent  and  those  engaged  in  the  experiment.  The  percipi- 
ent then  being  re-admitted,  blindfolded,  and  isolated,  she  was 
asked  to  name  the  object  examined.  For  example,  a  ladies' 
purse  with  bright  metallic  frame  and  steel  bar  handle  above 
was  thus  described :  ^^  It  is  something  not  quite  square. 
Something  bright  in  the  middle.  It's  a  purse ;  there  is  some- 
thing very  bright  at  the  top." 

A  watch  chain  worn  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  examined 
and  concealed,  was  thus  described :  ^^  It  is  a  chain,  a  watch 
chain,  hanging  from  the  pocket  like  this,"  making  a  curve  in 
the  air  with  her  hand  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  chain. 
Imaginary  objects  thought  of  by  the  company,  or  by  the 
agent  or  operator  alone,  were  named  and  described ;  and  names, 
both  real  and  fanciful  were  given.     Numbers  were  thought 
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of  and  rightly  named.     Diagrams  were  used  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  percipient  being  blindfolded  is  seated  at  a  table  with 
his  back  to  the  operator,  without  contact  and  in  perfect  silence. 
A  diagram  drawn  by  a  third  person  is  then  shown  to  the 
operator  who  looks  at  it  steadily,  in  silence  and  with  con- 
centrated attention.  The  impression  of  the  diagram  received 
by  the  operator  is  gradually  perceived  by  the  subject,  who 
after  a  time,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes, 
declares  himself  ready.  The  bandage  is  then  removed  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  draws  the  impression  which  came  to  his  mind 
while  blindfolded.  The  following  diagrams  are  from  draw- 
ings and  reproductions  actually  made  in  the  manner  here 
described :  — 

No.  1,  Obioinai.  D&awiko.  Ko.  1,  Bxpboductioh. 


No.  2,  Obioinal  Drawino.  No.  2,  Bxpboductioh. 


\) 


No.  3,  Obioinal  Dbawhtg.  No.  8,  Bbpbqductioii. 


) 


There  are  two  more  classes  of  experiments  to  which  I  wish 
briefly  to  refer. 

First.  Experiments  made  by  Charcot  at  the  Salp6tridre 
where  a  hemiplegic,  hysterical  patient  was  placed  on  one 
side  of  a  screen  and  a  hypnotized  subject  on  the  other,  neither 
knowing  of  the  presence  of  the  other.  In  one  or  two  minutes 
the  hypnotized  subject  had  acquired  the  hemiplegia  and  the 
other  was  free  from  it.  Daily  repetition  of  the  experiment 
for  four  or  five  days  resulted  in  the  cure  of  the  original  hemi- 
plegic patient.     Other  similar  cases  were  also  successful. 
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Second.  Experiments  where,  under  strict  conditions,  a 
hypnotic  subject,  sensitive  but  in  his  normal  state,  was  able  to 
detect  amongst  many  similar  objects,  as,  for  instance,  a  set  of 
books  of  ten  volumes,  the  one  over  which  his  hypnotizer  had 
simply  made  passes  without  contact. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  before  us  a  series  of  facts  and 
experiments  of  no  ordinary  character  and  of  no  ordinary 
importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  study  of  psychology. 
What  deductions  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them,  or  to  what 
conclusions  do  they  fairly  lead  ? 

From  the  statements  introduced  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  first,  tiiat  suggestion  in 
any  orcfinary  acceptation  of  the  term  does  not  cover  the  field 
of  observed  facts  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  hypnotic 
condition,  but  while  they  do  not  invalidate  the  theory  that 
suggestion  is  an  agent  in  the  production  of  this  condition, 
they  show  that  it  is  also  produced  by  other  means  and  under 
circumstances  where  suggestion  is  excluded. 

A  second  inference  is,  that  the  method  by  which  the 
hypnotic  condition  is  secured  is  not  important ;  but  that  in 
the  production  of  the  various  phenomena  of  induced  hyp- 
notism the  condition  of  rapport  or  relationship  between  sub- 
ject and  hypnotizer  is  essential.  Before  proceeding  to  make 
the  deductions  which  the  experiments  afterwards  described 
seem  to  warrant,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  definitely  the  bear- 
ing which  these  experiments  have  upon  the  three  principal 
subjects  to  which  they  relate,  namely.  Thought-transference, 
Telepathy,  or  the  production  of  definite  effects  at  a  distance 
by  willing,  and  Community  of  Sensation  between  the  hyp- 
notic subject  and  the  hypnotizer. 

By  recurring  to  these  experiments,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
each  of  these  subjects  involves  the  transmission  of  impressioQS 
or  sensations  from  one  person  to  another  by  some  other  means 
than  through  the  recognized  channels  of  sensation.  For  if 
the  agent  or  operator  look  steadily  at  a  diagram,  as,  for 
instance,  a  triangle  with  a  circle  in  the  centre,  and  if  blind- 
folded, without  contact  with  the  agent  or  any  other  person, 
and  in  perfect  silence,  the  percipient,  either  hypnotized  or  un- 
hypnotized,  receive  a  distinct  mental  impression  or  picture 
of  the  same  figure,  and  is  able  to  reproduce  it  by  drawing, 
and  if  this  occur  time  after  time  with  difficult  or  unusual 
figures,  there   is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  idea  or  mental 
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picture  of  the  triangle  or  other  figures  is  conveyed  from 
agent  to  percipient  in  some  other  manner  than  by  the  recog-^ 
nized  channels  of  sensation. 

So,  also,  if  under  test  conditions  the  hypnotizer,  when  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  his  subject,  simply  by  willing, 
causes  that  subject  to  go  into  the  hypnotic  sleep,  does  this  at 
unusual  and  unexpected  times  designated  by  a  third  person, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  sleep,  or  some 
influence  causing  sleep,  is  conveyed  from  the  operator  to  the 
subject  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary,  recognized  channels 
of  sense  communication.  Furthermore,  if  when  the  hypno- 
tized subject  and  hypnotizer  are  placed  in  separate,  closed 
rooms  in  parts  of  a  large  house,  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  the  subject  tastes  the  sugar  or  the  salt  which  is  placed 
upon  his  hypnotizer's  tongue,  or  feels  in  his  own  right  ear 
the  pinch  which  is  administered  to  the  right  ear  of  his  hypno- 
tizer, there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  sensation  is  conveyed 
from  the  operator  to  the  subject  by  some  other  means  than 
through  the  recognized  channels  of  sensation. 

The  facts  and  experiments  relating  to  each  of  these  sup- 
posed cases  are  numerous  ;  I  have  presented  a  few  of  them. 
They  were  observed  by  men  of  intelligence  and  education,- 
and  with  special  training  fitting  them  for  their  work ;  they 
have  been  repeated  time  after  time,  and  reported  to  and  dis- 
cussed by  scientific  bodies  specially  interested  in  such  phe- 
nomena, and  specially  informed  regarding  them.  And  while 
they  do  not  as  yet  claim  to  place  the  theories  to  which  they 
relate  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  they  do  render  the  proba- 
bilities that  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas  are  conveyed 
from  operator  to  subject  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sensation  simply  overwhelming,  and  render  the 
conclusion  that  sensations  and  perceptions  are  so  conveyed 
almost  irresistible. 

So  much  being  granted,  are  their  grounds  furnished  either 
by  analogy  or  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to 
what  this  unusual  or  supersensuous  mode  of  communication 
may  be  ?   First  of  analogous  facts  in  nature. 

When  the  beaten  drum  puts  the  adjacent  atmosphere  into 
vibrations  which  reach  the  percipient  ear  as  sound,  we  have 
an  example  of  sensation  received  from  a  distant  source  by 
means  of  an  intervening  medium.  In  this  case  the  medium 
is  the  atmosphere ;   it  is  altogether  and  without  doubt  physi- 
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cal;  it  can  be  examined  and  analyzed,  and  its  properties 
ascertained  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  most  acute  and 
sceptical  scientist. 

Again,  an  impulse  starts  from  the  sun  or  from  far  off 
Sirius,  travels  with  tremendous  speed,  and  impinging  upon 
the  prepared  and  sensitive  retina  gives  tfie  sensation  of  light, 
or  reflected  from  surrounding  objects  gives  the  idea  of  form 
and  proportion  without  the  aid  of  any  other  sense.  This 
impulse  or  influence  or  effluence  comes  to  us  through  a  vibratory 
medium  concerning  whose  physical  qualities  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  scientist  accepts  it  on  account  of  the 
sensible  phenomena  which  he  witnesses  in  connection  with  it, 
and  he  stimulates  his  imagination  to  the  point  of  realizing  it 
in  consciousness. 

When  Newton  saw  the  apple  fall  he  realized  that  a  body 
was  moving  in  space  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  and  thence 
a  grand  idea  and  principle  were  evolved.  Now  looking  a 
little  way  out  into  space  we  behold  a  whole  system  of  worlds 
spinning  about  a  common  centre  and  all  held  as  if  in  leading 
strings  by  some  invisible  force,  and  we  know  that  that  same 
force  acting  and  reacting,  regulates  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision the  behavior  of  each  distant  world  and  of  every  particle 
of  matter  in  a  universe.  We  call  the  force  gravitation ;  it  acts 
invisibly,  silently,  and  at  immense  distances;  but  by  what 
virtue  or  through  what  medium  we  do  not  know.  In  electricity 
we  have  another  subtle,  invisible  agent,  acting  with  incredible 
power  and  swiftness,  and  in  ways  still  very  little  known  to  us. 

In  the  permanent  magnet  we  see  an  influence  producing 
its  silent  effect  through  an  intervening  space  and  intervening 
substances,  drawing  lighter  particles  of  steel  or  iron  to  itself 
and  also  imparting  or  transferring  to  them  its  own  virtue. 

In  living  organisms  sensation  is  conveyed  from  the  periph- 
ery to  the  brain,  and  orders  transmitted  from  the  brain  to 
the  periphery ;  we  know  the  fact  but  in  our  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  action 
of  the  nerves  themselves  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  swift, 
silent,  mysterious  messenger  which  flies  back  and  forth  upon 
this  beautiful  highway,  laden  with  its  important  messages. 
When,  therefore,  we  observe  the  facts  described  as  Com- 
munity of  Sensation,  Telepathy,  and  Thought-transference, 
all  involving  simply  effects  produced  by  a  distant  cause 
through   means   and   media  with   which   we   are   not  well 
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acquainted,  we  see  abundant  examples  of  analogous  —  nay, 
almost  identical  phenomena  in  nature  produced  through 
agencies  acting  at  least  through  distances  equally  great  and 
media  equally  mysterious. 

The  experiments  in  thought-transference,  telepathy,  and 
community  of  sensation  involve  one  of  three  methods  of 
comnxunication. 

First,  direct  transference  of  impressions  without  reference 
to  media  of  any  kind. 

Second,  a  vibratory  medium  of  some  sort  extending  at 
least  between  operator  and  subject,  perhaps  even  pervading 
space,  through  which  impressions  are  transferred. 

Third,  a  transmission  from  operator  to  subject  of  some  rare 
effluence,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  ether,  vital  force,  od, 
emanation,  —  something  which  carries  with  it  the  power  of 
producing  sense  impressions  upon  the  subject. . 

The  first  of  these  theories,  that  of  transference  without 
medium,  may  be  dismissed  as  involving  suppositions  at  vari- 
ance with  all  our  ideas  concerning  the  transference  of  force. 
Both  the  other  theories  involve  the  idea  of  a  medium, 
whether  it  be  constant  and  existing  without  special  reference 
to  its  actual  use  by  subject  and  operator  or  existing  as  an 
attribute  of  living  sentient  beings,  always  in  use  to  some 
degree  and  under  favoring  conditions  producing  what  seems 
to  us  marvelous  phenomena. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  community  of  sensation,  for 
instance,  sometimes  actually  exists  between  the  hypnotizer 
and  the  hypnotic  subject  when  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  communi- 
cation cannot  be  used.  Then  there  necessarily  exists  some 
other  channel  of  communication  between  them  of  some  extraor- 
dinary kind  by  means  of  which  sense  impressions  are  trans- 
ferred ;  otherwise,  salt  placed  upon  the  tongue  of  the  operator 
alone  could  not  be  tasted  by  the  subject,  nor  a  pinch  admin- 
istered to  the  operator  be  felt  by  the  subject. 

If,  then,  community  of  sensation  actually  exist,  and  a 
means  of  communication  other  than  that  through  the  recog- 
nized channels  of  sense  communication  be  necessary,  it  should 
at  least  have  a  designation  and  a  name  ;  and  as  this  means 
of  communication,  in  accordance  with  analogy,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  medium,  whatever  its  character  and  whatever  its 
mode  of  action,  I  would  propose  tliat  it  be  named 
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THE    PSYCHIC    MEDIUM. 

To  dogmatize  concerning  the  nature  of  this  psychic  medium 
were  at  present  unprofitable  and  unwise;  but  to  accept 
provisionally  facts  which  seem  to  be  established  by  carefully 
conducted  experiments,  to  invite  further  experiment  and  to 
form  theories  which  bring  the  new  facts  into  harmony  with 
already  fully  established  facts,  this  is  a  legitimate  method 
of  scientific  work. 

Admitting,  then,  the  existence  of  a  psychic  medium,  glance 
a  moment  at  its  applicability  to  various  problems  and  facts 
which  have  hitherto  refused  to  be  solved  or  to  fall  into  line 
with  other  established  facts  in  accordance  with  any  accepted 
theory. 

First.  It  furnishes  the  needed  medium  by  means  of  which 
impressions  pass  from  agent  to  percipient  in  thought  trans- 
ference in  the  normal  state. 

Second.  It  constitutes  the  rapport  or  relationship  existing 
between  the  hypnotic  subject  and  the  hypnotizer. 

Third.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  the  sensitive 
subject  recognizes  amongst  many  similar  objects,  the  one  over 
which  the  operator  who  is  accustomed  to  hypnotize  him  has 
simply  made  passes  without  contact. 

Fourth.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  community  of  sensa- 
tion is  established  between  hjrpnotizer  and  subject. 

Fifth,  It  is  the  medium  by  which  hypnotic  sleep  is  induced 
and  hypnotic  suggestions  are  realized  through  distances 
far  too  great  to  allow  suggestion  to  reach  even  the  most 
sensitive  subject  by  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense 
communication. 

Sixth.  It  furnishes  the  means,  generally,  by  which  that 
potent  factor  in  hypnotism,  namely,  suggestion,  can  be  taken 
from  a  field  more  marvellous  than  any  supernaturalism,  and 
brought  within  a  field  where  reasonable  study  can  be  applied 
to  it. 

Seventh.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  is  the  medium  of  influ- 
ence which  manifests  itself  throughout  the  world  of  organic 
life,  from  the  simple  cell  to  reasoning  man  ;  from  diatom  to 
prince,  philosopher,  or  poet ;  the  medium  through  which  qual- 
ities are  perceived,  opinions  formed,  and  loves  established, 
independent  of  knowledge  gained  by  ordinary  sense  perceptions 
or  any  process  of  reasoning.     It  is  the  medium  of  intuition. 
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A  medium  or  agent  fulfilling  so  many  important  missions, 
one  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  so  many  occult 
phenomena,  is  at  least  entitled  to  recognition,  a  name,  and 
careful  scientific  study. 

What  is  its  future  ?  Charcot  and  the  schools  at  SalpStridre 
took  for  a  fundamental  idea  the  pathological  nature  of  the 
hypnotic  state.  The  experimental  methods  used  were  for  the 
most  part  hard  and  mechanical ;  the  deductions  made  were 
from  a  narrow  range  of  facts ;  but  an  important  work  was 
accomplished.  The  great  name  of  Charcot,  scarcely  less 
than  his  important  work,  placed  the  main  facts  connected 
with  the  hypnotic  state  upon  a  scientific  basis  and  invited 
the  study  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  Nancy  School,  with  Bemheim  as  its  powerful  expo- 
nent, assumed  the  physiological  nature  of  h3rpnotism.  Its 
methods  were  gentle  and  therapeutic ;  its  deductions  were 
made  from  a  larger  range  of  facts ;  its  results  were  most  im- 
portant. It  established  the  immense  power  of  suggestion 
and  it  attracted  the  whole  scientific  world  by  the  fascination 
of  its  teachings  and  the  wonderful  and  brilliant.  i*esults  of  its 
experiments.   It  has  eclipsed  the  calories  of  the  SalpStridre. 

But  a  grave  doubt  is  8pringing%  in  the  minds  of  careful 
and  thoi^htful  observers  reding  the  universal  application 
of  suggestion  as  claimed  by  the  Nancy  School.  The  coming 
school  will  modify  materially  the  present  teaching  on  that 
subject.  It  will  take  for  its  fundamental  idea  tiie  reality 
of  a  psychic, medium,  or  a  psychic  force;  it  will  generalize 
from  a  still  wider  field  of  facts  and  experiments,  and  it  will 
show  an  extent  of  application  and  a  brilliancy  of  results 
which  in  its  turn  will  dim  the  splendor  of  its  great  pre- 
decessor. I  do  not  at  present  assume  to  point  out  the  exact 
course  upon  which  this  principle  will  lead,  but  to  those  who 
are  interesting  themselves  in  the  New  Psychology  with  its 
experimental  methods,  I  desire  to  express  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  no  moi*e  fruitful  field  of  investigation  is  at  present 
open  to  the  student,  than  that  which  has  been  here  im- 
perfectly outlined;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  those  who 
there  diligently  seek  will  joyfully  discover  that  "  Truth  lies 
that  way." 
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BY   JAMES   T.   BrXBY,  PH.  D. 


In  the  Januaiy  number  of  The  Abena,  Dr.  Felix  L. 
Oswald  gives  us,  under  the  startling  title,  "  Was  Christ  a 
Buddhist  ?  "  a  veiy  bold,  ingenious,  and  plausible  argument 
in  proof  (not  of  the  foregoing  proposition,  which  is  a  thesis 
appearing  only  in  the  title,  not  the  text,  but)  that  the  New 
Testament  was  of  East  Indian  origin.  This,  however,  is 
startling  enough.  In  support  of  it,  twenty  traditional 
analogies  and  a  large  number  of  dogmatic  and  ceremonial 
observances  are  adduced ;  and  it  is  argued  that  as  Buddhism 
came  upon  the  stage  of  history  four  hundred  years  before 
Christianity,  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  Gospel 
accounts  were  derived  from  Buddhism ;  and  it  is  hinted  that 
only  ecclesiastical  bias  or  ignorance  of  Oriental  religions  can 
account  for  such  suppression  of  the  truth,  as  a  denial  of  this 
East  Indian  origin  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  one  who  has  made  a  pretty  careful  study  of  Buddhism, 
and  who  is  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  certain  legendary 
elements  and  pagan  influences  in  the  New  Testament,  I 
yet  wish,  in  the  name  of  sound  scholarship,  to  protest  against 
Dr.  Oswald's  theory  and  expose  its  fallacies.  Though  the 
Buddhistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  is  new  to  the 
public,  scholars  have,  however,  already  weighed  and  tested  it, 
as  presented  by  Ernest  de  Buusen,  Arthur  Lillie,  Dr.  Seydel, 
and  others,  and  have  foimd  it  destitute  of  solid  foundations. 

First,  the  resemblances  alleged  by  Dr.  Oswald,  even  if 
granted,  would  be  insufficient  to  prove  his  case.  For  if  the 
New  Testament  had  a  Buddhist  source,  then  the  resemblances 
would  have  been  much  greater  and  far  more  thorough-going 
than  they  are.  The  (fifferences  between  the  Gospel  and 
Buddhism  run  deeper  and  are  more  positive  than  the  like- 
nesses. 
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Christianity  has,  as  its  central  doctrine,  the  Fatherhood  of 
a  personal  Gk)d,  with  whom  the  human  soul  comes  into  com- 
munion, and  with  whom  it  looks  forward  to  dwell  in  an 
eternal  life  in  the  mansions  of  heaven.  In  Buddhism,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  belief  in  a  personal  Supreme  Being.  If 
not  atheistic,  Buddhism  is  at  least  agnostic  on  this  point.  The 
belief  in  the  soul,  or  a  personal  self  in  man,  and  desire  for 
heaven  are  each  branded  by  Buddhism  as  two  of  the  chief 
fetters  which  a  true  Buddhist  must  break.  (110  Rhys 
Davids*  Manual.)  Heaven  as  well  as  earth,  and  personal 
consciousness  and  individuality,  just  as  much  as  human  or 
animal  body,  are  considered  impermanent  and  subject  to 
change  and  decay. 

Again  Christianity  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  life,  bidding 
men  rejoice,  and  Christ  proclaims  that  he  came  that  men 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  Christ  dis- 
courages, to  be  sure,  over-anxiety  about  earthly  satisfactions, 
but  declares  that  the  Heavenly  Father  "  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things."  The  world  is  not  to  be  shunned,  but 
to  be  overcome. 

Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pessimism  which  proclaims 
the  universal  reign  of  sorrow,  and  that  life  is  an  evil  in 
itself,  and  that  men  ought  so  absolutely  to  extinguish  all 
desires  that  in  Nirvana,  the  doom  of  reincarnation  and  con- 
tinued existence  may  be  escaped.  The  true  Buddhist  must 
withdraw  from  the  world  and  live  as  a  monk. 

Once  more.  Buddhism  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation,  and  that  misfortunes  in  the  present  life  are 
retributions  for  sins  in  some  preceding  life.  Yet  when  Jesus 
was  asked,  ^^  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind?"  (John  ix.  2),  Jesus  expressly  denied 
the  Buddhistic  doctrine. 

Christianity  looks  upon  marriage  as  honorable  and  un- 
defiled.  Peter  was  not  obliged  to  put  away  his  wife.  Christ 
honored  weddings  with  his  presence,  and  blessed  the  little 
children ;  and  Paul,  John,  and  the  Master  all  teach  that  love 
is  the  very  culmination  of  the  religious  life. 

Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  bids  its  disciples  shun  married 
life  as  if  it  were  a  burning  pit  of  living  coals ;  and  if  before 
conversion  they  are  married,  then  they  should  abandon  wife 
and  children ;  and  it  teaches  us  that  to  attain  the  highest 
state,  love,  like  all  other  feelings,  should  be  extinguished. 
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Lastly,  to  bring  an  end  to  a  catalogue  of  contrasts  that 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  the  Buddhist  disciples 
were  forbidden  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  were  to  get  their 
food  by  begging ;  they  must  avoid  meat  and  wine. 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  work,  and  Paul  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  own  hands.  The  New  Testament 
bids  men  be  diligent  in  business.  Jesus  bought  his  food,  not 
begged  it,  ate  the  Paschal  lamb  and  drank  wine,  and  Paul 
recommended  it  to  Timothy. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  contrasts  between  the  two 
religions.  Now  if  Christ  had  been  a  Buddhist  or  the  New 
Testament  of  Buddhistic  origin,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
chief  doctrines  of  Buddhism  should  thus  have  been  contra- 
dicted in  the  gospels  and  epistles,  sprung  from  it. 

2dly.  Not  only  is  it  true  tlmt  in  general,  the  resem- 
blances between  the  two  religions  are  much  less  than  the 
differences,  but  even  in  the  particular  cases  of  alleged 
analogy,  cited  by  Dr.  Oswald,  careful  investigation  shows 
that  the  coincidence  is  a  superficial  and  exaggerated  one. 
Take  as  tests,  the  four  most  striking  cases  of  all,  —  those 
most  often  adduced,  numbered  1,  8,  13,  14,  by  Dr.  Oswald, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  quite  as  much  difference  as 
likeness. 

Dr.  Oswald's  first  and  strongest  card  among  these  tradi- 
tional analogies  is  that  (No.  1 )  ^^  Both  Buddha  and  Christ 
were  of  royal  lineage  and  bom  of  a  mother  who,  though 
married,  was  still  a  virgin." 

Now,  Prof.  Oldenberg  (p.  99)  has  shown  that  in  the  older 
tradition  the  Buddha's  father  was  only  a  wealthy  land- 
owner; and  Jesus  had  no  royal  rank,  only  a  very  distant 
descent  from  David  and  was  merely  a  carpenter's  son.  As  to 
the  birth  of  both  from  a  virgin,  this  was  not  true  of  Buddha, 
according  to  any  early  or  good  authority. 

In  the  most  reliable  of  the  lives  of  Buddha  known  in 
China,  the  Fo-^hhhing-tsan'king^  dating  from  420  A.  D.,  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  king  was  his  father.  "  So  now,  the 
king,  having  i^^o^t^^  a  royal  prince,"  etc.  (ch.  i.  148.)  In  the 
Lalita  Vistara  it  is  taught  very  distinctly  that  Buddha's 
mother  lived  with  her  husband  as  his  wife,  in  ordinary  marital 
relations,  for  many  years,  only  childless,  until  the  conception 
of  Buddha.  So  in  Wong-puh's  life  of  Buddha  it  is  expressly 
said  that  Suddhadana  was  selected  as  Buddha's  father  by  the 
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heavenly  powers.  (Beal's  Buddhism  p.  131.)  Csoma  Korosi, 
the  Thibetan  scholar,  says  that  he  ^'does  not  find  in  the 
Thibetan  books  any  mention  of  that  virginity  of  Maya  upon 
which  the  Mongolian  accounts  lay  so  much  stress,"  and  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids  clinches  this  nail  still  firmer  by  his  own  state- 
ment that  Korosi's  reference  to  a  belief  of  the  later  Mon- 
golian Buddhists,  that  Maya  was  a  virgin,  ^^has  not  been 
confirmed."  (Buddhism  p.  183.)  Thus  collapses  analogy 
No.  1. 

Dr.  Oswald's  eighth  analogy  in  a  similar  way,  quite  disap- 
pears when  we  look  at  the  original  account  and  see  that  in 
the  Abhinishkramana  Sutra,  to  which  we  are  referred,  this 
fear  of  the  King  of  Magadha  took  place  when  Buddha  was 
over  twenty  years  old, —  not  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  as 
with  Herod ;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  no  proposal  to 
exterminate  any  one  else  than  the  youth  himself ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  proposal  to  destroy  the  young  man  was  not  accepted, 
but  rejected  by  the  king.  How  much  of  this  analogy  is 
thus  really  left  ? 

So  in  Dr.  Oswald's  thirteenth  analogy,  again,  Buddha's  bath 
in  the  river  is  no  religious  baptism,  but  the  daily  oriental 
washing,  and  no  more  to  be  compared  with  John's  baptism  of 
Jesus  than  the  legend  of  the  shower  of  flowers,  dropped  by 
the  divas,  is  to  be  likened  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  dove. 

It  is  the  same,  once  more  with  No.  14,  in  which 
Dr.  Oswald  likens  Buddha's  temptation  to  that  of  Jesus,  as 
a  temptation  of  offers  of  wealth  and  earthly  glory,  repelled 
by  quoting  passages  from  the  Yedas.  His  authority  must  be 
a  very  late  and  unreliable  one,  for  in  the  earlier  accounts, 
such  as  the  Maha-parornihbana  Sutt<i^  the  temptation  de- 
scribed is  that  of  entering  Nirvana  before  he  had  published 
his  doctrine  to  the  world.  In  most  of  the  later  accounts,  as 
in  the  Lalita  Vistara^^  and  the  account  of  Wong-Puh,  it  is  the 
pleasures  of  voluptuousness  and  female  charms  that  are  resisted. 

Thus  we  might  go  through  almost  the  whole  list  of  alleged 
analogies,  if  we  had  time,  and  show  that  on  examination, 
there  are  discrepancies  in  every  case  quite  or  even  more 
noticeable  and  essential  than  the  resemblances. 

3d.  The  date  when  the  Buddhistic  narratives  on  which  Dr. 
Oswald  relies  were  written  is  quite  too  late  to  sustain  hi» 
argument. 
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Dr.  Oswald  tells  ns  that  not  one  of  the  early  fathers  be- 
fore IrensBus  quotes  a  single  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
in  its  present  form ;  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the 
essential  doctrines  and  traditions  of  Buddhism  were  recorded 
before  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  thefefore  he 
assumes  that  these  analogies  between  Christianity  and  Raddh- 
ism  prove  that  the  New  Testament  is  of  Buddhistic  origin. 

Now,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  what  all  reputable  New 
Testament  critics  admit,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were 
in  existence  by  100  A.  D.  But  I  am  contented  to  take  as  the 
basis  of  argument  what  Dr.  Oswald  admits,  that  our  Gospels 
were  in  existence  in  their  present  form  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 
177  A.  D.;  and  I  reply  that  it  cannot  be  shottm^  even  an  this 
biuisj  that  the  Buddhist  traditions  (from  which  the  parallels 
that  have  been  made  so  much  of,  are  drawn)  are  earlier  than 
our  Christian  Cf-ospels. 

Omitting  from  the  argument  analogies  Nos.  7  and  12, 
and  their  authorities,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  Buddha's 
fasting  in  the  desert  (No.  12)  and  that  a  prophet  pre- 
dicts Buddha's  mission  to  save  the  world,  are  both  of 
them  too  natural  coincidences  to  weigh  anything  in  the 
argument, —  omitting,  I  say,  these  two  coincidences  and  their 
authorities  out  of  the  twenty  he  has  given  —  then,  every 
other  Bvddhist  document  that  Dr.  Oswald  cites  in  support 
of  his  parallelisms^  is  of  later  date  than  Irenceu^. 

Dr.  Oswald's  chief  authority  is  the  RgyorCher-rol-pan 
which  he  cites  seven  times,  and  which  probably  is  the  source 
from  which  the  many  other  analogies,  for  which  no  authority 
is  cited,  have  been  drawn.  Now  what  is  the  RgyOrOher-roU 
pan  f  It  is  the  Thibetan  version  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.  M. 
Foucaux,  who  translated  the  Thibetan  version  into  French, 
assigns  this  to  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century  A.  D.  The 
Sanskrit  text,  called  the  Lalita  Vistara,  is  somewhat  older, 
but  just  how  much  older  is  admitted  to  be  quite  uncertain. 
Froi)  Rhys  Davids  says  (p.  197,  Hibbert  Lectures)  it  is  "  the 
work  of  a  Buddhist  poet  who  lived  somewhere  between  600 
and  1000  years  after  the  birth  of  Buddha ;  and  that  birth,  Prof, 
Davids  dates  about  600  B.  C.  Foucaux  has  assigned  the 
Sanskrit  original  to  Kanishka^s  council  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  Prof.  Davids  says  ^^^thout  any  evidence 
whatever^  It  is  a  work  full  of  extravagant  poetical  fictions, 
and  ^^as  evidence  of  what  early  Buddhism  was,  is  of  about  the 
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same  value  as  some  mediseval  poem  would  be,  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history."  (p.  197,  Davids'  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures.) 

So  much  for  Dr.  Oswald's  chief  authority.  His  others  are 
not  better.  Lefmann^  quoted  for  the  ^'  Star  in  the  East,"  is  a 
Gernfon  translation  of  this  same  Lalita  Vtstara,  from  the 
Sanskrit  text.  As  to  the  Abhinish  kramana  Sutra^  Professor 
Davids  sajrs,  the  date  of  the  Sanskrit  is  unknown.  The 
translation  into  Chinese  (by  which  it  is  known  in  Europe 
through  Samuel  Seal's  translation  of  that  into  English),  was 
made  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

The  BvddhiBt  Birth  Stories j  quoted  in  No.  17,  is  dated  by 
Professor  Davids,  as  written  in  Ceylon  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  centiiry  of  our  era.  (p.  13,  Manual  of  Buddhism.) 
The  LotttSy  cited  in  No.  5,  is  still  later. 

The  Dhammapadam  cited  in  No.  14  is  not  the  well-known 
Sanskrit  work,  where  no  such  account  is  given,  but  is  the 
so-called  Chinese  Dhammapadam  (though  Dr.  Oswald  seems 
himself  to  be  ignorant  of  it),  and  this  Chinese  work,  with  a 
similar  title,  was  written,  says  Professor  Davids,  several  cen- 
turies later.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  is  earlier  than 
IrenaBus,  and  it  is  probably  much  later.  Certainly  it  is  later 
than  the  Christian  era,  as  Buddhism  was  not  introduced  into 
China  till  after  62  A.  D. 

The  Divya  Avadana  of  Bumouf,  cited  in  No.  19,  belongs 
to  the  Nepalese  translations  discovered  by  Hodgson.  The 
word  Avadana  means  legend,  and  it  is  a  late  account,  written 
later  than  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  as  it  was  in  that 
century  when  Nepal  was  becoming  Buddhist,  and  the  first 
Buddhist  king  of  Thibet  sent  to  India  for  holy  scriptures  in 
682  A.  D.     (Davids'  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  247.) 

The  Mahatfana  Sutra  quoted  in  No.  20  is  also  one  of  the 
later  Sutras  of  the  0-reat  Vehicle,  the  later  form  of  Buddhism 
which  diffused  itself,  after  the  Christian  era  among  the 
Northern  Buddhists,  and  in  which  Samuel  Beal,  the  great 
authority  upon  Chinese  Buddhism,  says  he  traces  the  influence 
of  Christian  ideas.  This  Sutra,  says  Bumouf,  is  not  written 
in  pure  Sanskrit,  but  in  a  mixed  dialect  and  a  later  and  em- 
bellished style.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  be  earlier  than 
IrenaBus,  but  is  probably  several  centuries  later. 

Finally,  the  account  of  Buddhism,  given  by  Koppen,  who 
is  also  several  times  quoted,  is  drawn  from  these  later  Thi- 
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betan,  Nepalese  or  Chinese  Traditions,  based  on  the  Lalita 
Vistara,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  ex- 
isted in  its  present  form  before  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  list  and  every  docv- 
ment  is  later  than  Irencetis. 

The  same  flaw  vitiates  the  whole  force  of  Dr.  Oswald's  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  ceremonial  resemblances  of  Thibetan 
Buddhism  to  Christian  rites.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
not  till  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  that  the  Thibetans  be- 
came Buddhists.  Thibetan  Lamaism,  with  its  peculiar  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical  resemblances  to  Catholicism,  sprang 
up  about  the  year  1000  A.  D.  The  creator  of  the  first  Lama- 
istic  pope  was  Khubilai.  (1269-1294  A.  D.)  Monier 
Williams,  "  Buddhism,"  276  and  276. 

And  not  only  has  Dr.  Oswald  not  quoted  any  early  Bliddh- 
ist  narrative,  containing  the  supernatural  and  romantic 
incidents  of  Buddha's  birth  and  growth  (from  which  he 
draws  his  charge  of  plagiarism  by  Christianity)  but  there 
are  no  such  accounts  to  be  quoted  which  can  he  certainly  dated 
before  the  Christian  era.  No  Chinese  document  can  possibly 
be  earlier  than  A,  D.  62  when  Ming-Ti  sent  to  India  the 
embassy  that  first  introduced  Buddhism  into  China.  The 
Burmese  and  Siamese  works  used  by  Spence,  Hardy,  Bigandet, 
and  Alabaster  are  several  centuries  later  than  the  Thibetan 
or  the  Chinese,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries  of  our  era. 

No  narrative  of  Buddha's  birth  and  youth  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  scriptures  reverenced  by  King  Asoka  (250  B.  C.) 
as  holy  scripture  (p.  226  Beal's  Manual).  The  oldest 
authority  on  Buddha's  life,  dating  probably  from  the  fourth 
century  B.  C,  the  Mahaparinibhftna  Sutta,  relates  only 
Buddha's  last  days,  and  contains  none  of  the  romantic  inci- 
dents. It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  unfounded  is  Dr. 
Oswald's  statement  that  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the 
essential  doctrines  and  traditions  of  Buddhism  were  recorded 
before  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  Empire." 

4th.  Equally  unfounded  is  Dr.  Oswald's  next  declaration 
that,  "  The  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  witnessed  the 
invasion  of  Western  Asia,  by  a  zealous  band  of  Buddhist 
missionaries,"  —  that  is,  if  Dr.  Oswald  means  by  Western 
Asia  what  he  seems  to  mean,  and  what  is  necessary  for  his 
argument,  viz.,  the  neighborhood  of  Judea.     On  the  contrary, 
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we  have  no  such  evidence  of  literary  or  religious  inter-com- 
munication between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  countries 
as  would  explain  the  alleged  derivation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  Buddhism.  Buddhist  monks  may  have  been  planted 
about  the  Christian  era  "beyond  the  Indus  and  in  Baktria,'* 
but  that  leaves  Buddhism  over  a  thousand  miles  short  of 
Judea.  Even  if  a  Buddhist  embassador  visited  Athens,  that 
avails  little  to  prove  that  a  Judean  peasant,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?  " 
had  any  acquaintance  with  it,  or  that  the  Galilean  fishermen 
who  wrote  the  Gospels  were  familiar  with  the  romantic 
legend  of  the  Buddha.  Dr.  Oswald  quotes  the  edict  of 
Gimar,  by  King  Asoka,  as  establishing  the  fact  that  this 
Buddhist  king  sent  missionary  embassies  to  the  Yona  and 
YavqpM,  kings,  Antiochus,  Ptolem&us,  Antigonus  and  Magas, 
and  these  kings.  Dr.  Oswald  assumes  in  a  parenthesis  which 
he  inserts,  were  Ionian  or  0-reek  kings.  But  Prof.  Estlin 
Carpenter  of  London,  an  eminent  authority,  declares  on  the 
contrary  that  "  the  term  Tona  or  Yavana  land  in  Pali  litera- 
ture refers  to  Baktria  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  lands 
of  the  MediterransanJ*^  Also  that  "the  inscription  is  too 
mutilated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  purpose  for  which 
these  names  are  introduced,  and  the  evidence  is  entirely 
insufficient  to  support  the  idea  that  he  had  negotiated  any 
treaties  with  these  princes  for  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  their  dominions."  Prinsep,  it  is  true,  translated  the 
inscriptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  this  interpretation. 
But  "more  accurate  copies  of  the  inscriptions  and  more 
cautious  scholarship  have  thrown  doubt  on  Prinsep's  render- 
ing."    (p.  980  Nineteenth  Century,  1880,  December.) 

Important  as  was  the  commerce  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  India,  it  was  carried  on  through  Arab  in- 
termediaries ;  Europeans  rarely  went  personally  to  India ; 
it  did  not  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  spread  of  ideas.  How 
infrequent  and  barren  was  communication  between  E^t  and 
West  we  may  see  by  the  complaint  of  Strabo  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  complaint  which  Pliny  later  repeated,  that  the 
merchants  were  so  few  and  uneducated  that  they  contributed 
nothing  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  land  to  which  they 
sailed,  and  in  default  of  it,  Strabo  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
old  accounts  of  Megasthenes  in  Alexander's  time.  As  for 
the  Roman  knowledge  of  Hindu  religion,  Plutarch  is  still 
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content  to  repeat  that  the  Indians  worshipped  Hercules,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  we  get 
the  very  first  mention  of  Buddha,  of  whom,  all  Clement  has 
heard  is,  that  on  account  of  his  eminent  holiness,  ^^the 
Hindus  honor  him  as  a  god.'' 

"  The  Buddhist  system,"  says  Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter,  "  has 
not  left  the  faintest  impression  on  the  subsequent  literature 
of  Christ's  nation." 

The  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  then,  speak  most  decisively  and 
all  sufficiently  against  this  alleged  derivation  of  the  New 
Testament  traditions  from  BuddUsm ;  but  if  one  desires  the 
verdict  of  a  competent  authority,  to  whom  can  we  turn  for 
judgment  better  than  to  the  veteran  Buddhist  scholar.  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids?  And  his  verdict,  after  carefully  examining 
all  the  arguments  with  a  mind  quite  open  to  conviction,  he 
tells  us,  is  that  ^^  t?iere  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  historical  connection  between  them.^^  Vol.  IX, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  p.  164 ;  also  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  151. 

5th.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  analogies  are  facts 
and  must  be  explained  in  some  way.  If  the  Buddhistic  origin  be 
rejected,  is  there  any  other  probable  explanation  of  these 
striking  similarities? 

It  is  both  reasonable  and  interesting  to  ask  this  question. 
What  better  solution,  then,  can  be  offered?  There  is  one 
that  is  urged  with  quite  as  much  plausibility  as  the  Buddh- 
istic origin  of  Christianity..  This  is  the  Christian  origin  of 
the  similar  features  found  in  Buddhism.  We  have,  as  Dr. 
Kellogg  has  pointed  out,  positive  and  independent  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  Christian  churches  on  the  Malabar  coast 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,"  a  date  earlier  than 
that  of  any  of  the  existing  authorities  for  the  legend  of  the 
Buddha  which  Dr.  Oswald  quotes.  See  Kurtz,  Kirchenges- 
chichte,  s.  190. 

It  is  also  matter  of  undisputed  history  that  the  Nestorian 
Christians  had  before  A.  D.  500,  sent  forth  a  great  many 
missionaries  into  Eastern  and  Central  Asia.  We  have,  in 
particular,  the  testimony  of  a  Syriac  inscription  in  China, 
accepted  by  scholars  like  Hue,  Abel  Remusat,  and  others, 
that  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  China  in  636  A.  D.  by  a 
Nestorian  Christian,  of  the  name  of  Clopen.  In  the  century 
following  we  read  of  the  appointment  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch 
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of  Samarkand  and  China,  showing  many  churches  in  this 
region.  If  the  agreements  between  the  romantic  legend  of 
Buddha  and  that  of  Christ  are  due  to  borrowing  of  the  one 
from  the  other,  we  may,  therefore,  with*  quite  as  much 
plausibility,  turn  the  argument  i*ound  and  assert  that  the 
Thibetan  narrative,  the  Rgya-Cher-rol-pan,  from  which  Dr. 
Oswald  draws  most  of  his  analogies,  written  as  it  was  not 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  was  itself  embellished  and 
interpolated  with  incidents  drawn  from  the  New  Testament. 

But  this  theory  of  a  Christian  origin  for  the  similarities  no 
more  commends  itself  to  impartial  scholars  than  the  theory 
of  a  Buddhistic  origin. 

A  more  philosophical  and  more  natural  one  should  be  found. 
And  this  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  independent  origin  of  the 
two,  under  similar  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  these  similarities  that  have 
been  made  so  much  of,  are  the  most  natural  coincidences  in 
the  world.  Both  Christ  and  Buddha  were  orientals,  leaders 
of  reform,  preachers  to  the  people,  and  in  a  hot  country,preach- 
ing,  of  course,  in  the  open  air.  Is  it  anything,  then,  to  occa- 
sion surprise  that  both  of  them  should  fast,  and  seek  solitude 
in  which  to  pray,  or  take  a  bath,  or  that  in  both  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Pali  Suttas  there  should  be  mention  of  rest 
under  a  fig  tree  ? 

They  both  preached  on  mounts  or  hillsides.  But  for  open- 
air  services,  such  as  are  held  in  hot  climates,  what  more  nat- 
ural ?  They  both  chose  disciples.  Do  not  all  teachers  and 
reformers  ?  And  if  one,  in  each  case  deserted  in  the  hour  of 
trial  to  the  other  side,  was  not  that  also  natural  ? 

They  both  had  inward  struggles  and  temptations  before 
devoting  their  lives  to  their  work,  and  believed,  or  popular 
fancy  believed,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Evil  One. 
Well,  so  had  Luther,  and  flung  his  inkstand  at  the  Devil. 
But  must  we  think  the  story  derived  from  Buddhism, 
therefore  ? 

The  argument  reminds  one  of  Herr  Leuenfell's  demonstra- 
tion in  the  *^  Buchholz  family,"  that  Schiller  copied  Shakes- 
peare :  "  In  Hamlet,  we  find  the  word  '  Farewell,'  and  in 
Schiller's  *  Cabale  und  Liebe,'  the  same  word,  '  Farewell.' 
In  Hamlet,  we  find  ^  There  comes  the  king,'  and  in  Schiller's 
^  Jungf rau '  precisely  the  same  words.     And  his  Louise  says 
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Oh !  and  Ophelia  says  Oh  !      '  Whom  can  we  trust  nowa- 
days ? '  I  exclaimed  in  dismay.     *  Everything  is  false  I  * " 

Verily,  Dr.  Oswald's  "  analogies  "  are  equally  conclusive ! 

But  can  the  marvellous  incidents  in  both  the  life  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  Buddha  be  regarded  as  similar  natural  coin- 
cidences ?  Can  the  supernatural  birth,  related  of  each,  the 
prediction,  of  their  coming  glory,  the  rejoicings  in  heaven  at 
their  advent,  the  miracles,  and  signs,  and  wonders  innumer- 
able that  attended  each  Hfe, —  can  these  also  be  referred  to 
natural  causes  and  independent  sources?  Why  not?  Are 
not  these  just  the  kind  of  fables  that  popular  fancy  has 
always  delighted  to  weave  about  all  the  greatest  names  of 
history  ?  Thej  are  told  about  Buddha's  predecessors,  Lao-tsee 
and  Zarathushtra,  just  as  much. as  about  the  Christ.  If  one 
argued  as  Dr.  Oswald  does,  Buddhism  must  have  borrowed 
them  from  Chinese  Taoism,  or  the  Parsee  Avestas.  The 
great  figures  of  European  and  Syrian  lands  —  personages 
long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  —  have  been  invested  with 
these  same  gorgeous  cloud-robes,  woven  by  the  pious  imagina- 
tion. Was  not  Esculapius  said  to  have  healed  the  sick  and 
raised  the  dead  and  Perseus  and  Hercules  to  have  been  of 
divine  descent,  and  even  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  lived  in 
the  full  blaze  of  Athenian  culture,  reported  to  be  of  more 
than  mortal  birth,  his  mother  having  been  warned  in  a  dream 
by  the  god  Apollo,  that  the  child  she  would  bear  was  his  ? 
Why  go  so  far  afield  as  to  Hindustan,  for  a  source  from 
which  the  legend  of  Christ's  supernatural  birth  must  be 
borrowed,  when  the  whole  soil  of  the  pagan  world  about 
Judea  was  full  and  bursting  with  these  mythical  seeds  ? 

The  secret  of  the  curious  analogies  between  the  story  of 
Buddha  and  the  story  of  the  Christ  is  an  open  secret.  Its 
source  is,  first,  in  the  homogeneity  of  human  nature,  the  com- 
mon working  of  human  faith  and  human  imagination  under 
every  sky ;  in  that  same  universal  mythopoeic  faculty  which 
gives  us,  from  the  isles  of  Polynesia,  the  plains  of  India,  and 
the  mountains  of  South  America,  substantially  the  same  fairy- 
tales and  folklore.  And  secondly,  it  was  due  to  the  common 
subsoil  on  which  both  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  after  it 
went  forth  out  of  Judea  into  the  Gentile  world,  developed ; 
—  the  soil  of  an  older  Pantheism  and  nature  religion,  in 
which  the  idea  of  hero  worship  and  incarnations  was  familiar 
and  popular,  and  where  national  hopes  were  excited  by  the 
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expectation  of  the  coming  of  a  great  liberator  and  feonqueror, 
a  favorite  of  heaven,  under  whom  a  new  and  better  age 
should  dawn. 

All  the  rest  followed  from  this  initial  conception,  as  ua1>- 
urally  as  the  lily  buds  and  blooms  in  the  sunshine  of  spring. 
But  if  we  have  regard  for  sound  scholarship  and  its  estab- 
lished conclusions,  we  must  admit  that  the  stock  on  which 
Christianity  grew  was  no  Hindu  stock ;  but  was  rooted  in 
Palestine,  and  the  sap  which  filled  it  and  vitalized  it,  came 
first  from  Jewish  prophecy  and  monotheism,  and  secondly, 
from  Greek  philosophy  and  the  culture  and  legends  of  the 
Grentile  world  close  about  it. 


MORALITY  AND  ENYIRONMENT. 


BY     ARTHUB    DUDLEY   VTNTON. 


The  relation  which  the  environment  of  humanity  bears 
to  the  human  conscience,  or  instinct  of  morality,  receives 
altogether  too  little  attention,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  enters 
into  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  public  and 
parochial  schools.  Yet  men  are  what  the  surroundings  of 
themselves  and  their  ancestors  make  them ;  and  the  future 
citizens  of  this  republic  —  those  who  "will  guard  its  welfare 
and  direct  its  progress  in  the  next  century  —  are  being 
formed  now  by  the  surroundings  of  their  ancestors.  The 
responsibility  for  the  future  advance  or  i*etrog^ession  of 
intelligence  —  the  responsibility  for  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  coming  race  —  rests  on  the  men  of  to-day ; 
and  the  greatest  factor  in  the  development  or  debasement 
of  a  race  is  the  environment  to  which  its  component  parts 
are  subjected. 

Whether  we  believe  in  the  sudden  creation  of  individual 
life  —  a  creation  made  perfect  instantaneously  with  the  decree 
of  its  being  by  the  Deity  —  or  in  a  gradual  creation  by 
evolution,  we,  yet,  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  all  animals* 
are  modified  in  physical  structure  by  their  surroundings. 
Where  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  practically  the  same 
environment,  the  individuals  differ  little  from  each  other; 
but  let  the  environment  of  one  half  of  such  animals  be 
radically  changed  and  there  will  speedily  follow  a  radical 
change  in  the  physical  structure,  a  modification  of  or  depar- 
ture from  the  original  type.  Thus,  the  penguin  and  the 
ostrich  are  true  birds  and  their  ancestors,  at  one  time,  differed 
little,  one  from  the  other ;  but  the  ostrich  made  its  home  in 
the  open  desert,  and  the  penguin  has  lived  by  the  fish- 
haunted  seas;  and  so,  because  their  environment  made  it 
tmnecessary  for  them  to  fly,  both  have  lost  the  power  of 
flight,  and  the  ostrich  has  become  a  terrestrial,  and  the 
penguin  an  aquatic  bird.  The  original  habitat  of  all  mam- 
mals was  the  dry  earth,  but  the  bat  is  no  longer  capable  of 
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existing  without  flight,  and,  though  the  infant  whale  has 
rudimentary  hindlegs,  yet,  the  adult  whale  dies  when  long 
out  of  water.  Man  is  an  animal  and  subject  to  the  same 
general  laws  that  other  animals  are  subject  to ;  that  portion 
of  him  which  is  used  will  develop  according  to  its  use,  and 
that  portion  of  him  which  is  permitted  to  go  unused  will 
wither  and  finally  disappear,  and  this,  whether  the  part  be 
brain  or  brawn. 

Naturalists  have  recognized  the  influence  of  environment, 
and  have  divided  animals  in  classes  according  to  it.  The 
five  recognized  classes  of  vertebrates  —  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  —  are  simply  modifications  of 
type  for  life  in  water,  in  shaUows,  on  rocks  and  trees,  in 
the  air,  and  on  the  land.  Not  all  fishes  live  in  the  water  and 
swim,  but  most  do.  Not  all  birds  fly,  nor  do  all  mammals 
live  upon  the  land.  There  is  no  animal,  known  to  man  to- 
day, that  does  not  show  in  its  bones,  and  sinews,  and  brain, 
the  lives  led  by  its  ancestors  under  different  conditions  of 
environment.  The  later -gained  structures,  or  the  later- 
gained  developments  of  parts,  may  overlie  and  obscure  the 
more  ancient  and  fundamental  ones,  like  the  later  writings 
on  an  old  palimpsest,  but  all  are  deciphered  by  the  skilful 
anatomist.  Nor  does  man  differ  from  the  other  animals. 
Nature  has  written  the  memoirs  of  thousands  of  ancestors, 
not  only  in  every  bone  and  sinew  of  our  bodies,  but  also  in 
the  tissue  and  shape  of  our  brains.  The  cerebrum  and  the 
cerebellum  are  legacies  from  our  forefathers.  Just  as  the 
bird  inherits  from  its  progenitors  the  instinct  that  teaches  it 
to  build  its  nest  and  fear  the  hawk,  so  does  man  inherit  from 
his  ancestors  instincts  of  various  kinds. 

These  instincts  are  inherited  memories,  nothing  else  — 
memories  of  ancestral  environment,  of  ancestral  experiences. 
The  blind  kitten  that  never  saw  a  dog  will  spit  and  put  up 
its  back  if  a  dog  be  brought  near  it.  The  grub  of  the  stag 
beetle,  if  a  male,  prepares  for  its  retirement  a  burrow  twice 
its  own  size  to  leave  room  for  the  enormous  claws  it  will 
grow  when  changing  from  grub  to  beetle.  The  first  sucking 
of  the  infant  is  another  instance  of  inherited  knowledge,  an 
instinct  not  full}-  developed  in  the  montrematre  and  the 
marsupial  (the  most  primitive  mammals,  not  extinct) ;  for 
the  young  of  these  two  orders  are  fed  by  their  mothers  squirt- 
ing the  milk  into  their  mouths  by  means  of  the  compressor 
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muscles  with  which  the  mammary  glands  are  furnished ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  from  such  a  beginning,  the 
instinct  of  sucking  was  afterwards  developed  in  all  succeed- 
ing orders  of  the  mammalian  class.*  The  instinct  of  the 
cobra  in  Ceylon,  which  bears  about  with  it  a  stone  which 
shines  at  night  and  so  attracts  the  insects  upon  which  the 
snake  feeds,  is  another  instance  of  inherited  memory .f 

The  habits  of  thought  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  and 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  of  thousands  of  dead  ances- 
tors, have  so  shaped  and  formed  the  brain  we  inherit  from 
them  that  our  earliest  thoughts  and  actions  are  composite 
resultants  of  their  thoughts  and  deeds  —  that  our  conscience 
and  instincts  at  bii'th,  are  only  memories  inherited  from 
them. 

But  who  can  dissect  the  brain  so  as  to  tell  exactly  by  what 
process  we  think  or  will  ?  We  know  that  the  brain  bids  the 
hand  to  shut  and  it  shuts,  but  we  know  no  more.  We  can 
dissect  the  arm  and  learn  its  muscles  and  fibres,  its  bones, 
and  joints,  and  can  compare  them  with  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  birds  and  beasts,  monkeys  and  whales.  The  scalpel  and 
microscope  show  us  scars  and  partly  functionless  rudLents 
that  are  successors  of  organs  and  glands  that  disappeared  in 
man  through  inactivity,  though  they  still  exist  in  other  ani- 
mals. But  the  intelligence  that  directs,  that  wearies,  and 
despaii's,  hates  and  loves,  hopes  and  endeavors,  no  microscope 
nor  dissecting  knife  can  show  us.  And  yet,  we  are  not 
wholly  without  power  to  study  the  workings  of  the  mind, 
though  we  can  reason  only  from  results  which  it  produces. 
We  can  look  into  our  own  souls  and  ponder  perception,  and 
memory,  and  imagination,  and  desire,  and  conscience,  and 
will. 

We  know  that,  though  Nature  builds  all  living  tissue  from 
the  egg  or  the  seed  only  by  the  multiplication  of  cells,  yet 
the  germ  in  one  egg  does  not  develop  into  the  same  result  as 
does  the  germ  in  another  egg.  Men  and  oysters  both  grow 
from  eggs,  but  how  different  in  power  and  appearance  is  the 
product.  The  egg  of  the  Shanghai  hen  is  like  the  egg  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  yet  from  the  Shanghai's  egg  is 
hatched  only  a  Shanghai,  and  from  the  Plymouth  Rock's  eggs 
come  only  chicks  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed.     The  reason 

•  See  "  Anti-Darwinian  Theories,"  Forum  for  July,  1889. 
t  See  H.  Hensolt,  Harper's  Magazine  for  March,  l690. 
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is  that  Nature  obeys  the  law  of  heredity  —  the  law  that  a 
likeness  to  the  parent  is  reproduced  by  the  cellular  develop- 
ment of  the  life  germ  from  the  parent.  Now,  when  we 
inherit  from  our  ancestors  a  brain  shaped  and  modelled  like 
their  own,  do  we  inherit  their  thought  ?  Is  there  in  man's 
fcetus  brain  the  germ  of  ancestral  knowledge,  just  as  there  is 
in  the  developing  hen's  egg  the  germ  of  the  Shanghai  or  the 
Plymouth  Rock  instinct?  We  can  find  the  suggestion  of  an 
answer  to  this  question  by  asking  another :  do  we  control  our 
thought  ?  We  answer  at  once  that  thought  is  often  involun- 
tary. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Van  Norden,  in  his  collection  of 
charming  essays  entitled  "The  Outermost  Rim  and  Beyond,'' 
speaks  of  involuntary  thought  so  well  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  his  words.     He  says  :  — 

Every  age  shows  man  to  himself  a  more  wonderful  creation- 
.  .  .  Consider  for  instance  that  very  wonderful  fact  noticed 
by  aU  thoughtful  men,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
mental  results  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  conscious  act  of 
knowledge  to  any  conscious  process  of  reasoning.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  dbcemment  of  facts  which  apparently  have  not  been  learned, 
a  divmation  of  future  contingencies,  or  a  solution  of  problems, 
which  seems  without  explanation  and  akin  to  the  insight  of  the 
seer.  .  .  .  Thus,  suddenly,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  mental 
canvas  from  some  invisible  stereopticon,  a  fact  or  event  of  which 
the  mind  has  no  conscious  memory.  We  say  to  ourselves :  this 
is  but  some  figment  of  fancy,  a  fragment  of  some  day-dream,  yet 
.  .  .  vivid  enough  to  be  true.  And  sure  enough,  by  and 
by,  it  proves  to  have  occurred.  The  mind,  by  some  hidden  pro- 
cess, had  taken  knowledge  of  what  never  came  into  consciousness, 
and  now  the  fact  that  then  had  stolen  into  memory  comes  forth 
with  boldness.  Reasoning  processes,  of  the  most  elaborate  kind, 
will  go  on  without  any  consciousness  of  them,  and  suddenly 
the  mind  has  accepted  conclusions  which  seem  utterly  bereft  of 
premises  —  foundlmgs  that  no  mental  effort  will  own.  Problems 
that  puzzle  will  suddenly  lose  their  obscurity,  and  there  will  appear 
on  the  mental  black-board  the  solution  clearly  chalked  out.  .  .  . 
Much  of  what  we  call  insight  into  character,  forecast  of  the 
future,  business  capacity,  judgment,  common  sense,  intuition,  tact, 
and  taste,  is  simply  this  automatic  working  of  the  mind. 

Dr  Holmes  says : — 

I  question  whether  people  who  think  most — that  is,  have  the 
most  conscious  thought  pass  through  their  minds — necessarily  do 
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most  mental  work.  The  tree  you  are  stioldiig  in  will  be  growing 
when  you  are  sleeping.  So  with  every  new  idea  in  a  real  thinker's 
mind ;  it  will  be  growing  when  he  is  least  conscious  of  it.  An 
idea  in  the  brain  is  not  a  legend  carved  on  a  marble  slab ;  it  is 
an  impression  made  on  a  living  tissue,  which  is  the  seat  of 
active  nutritious  processes.  Shall  the  initials  I  carved  in  bark  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  and  shall  not  my  recorded  thought 
develop  into  new  relations  with  my  growing  brain  ? 

There  can  be  no  thought  without  physical  capacity  of  the 
brain  to  execute  the  brain  movements  of  which  thought  is 
bom.  The  development  of  the  brain  and  the  development  of 
thought  must  keep  step  with  one  another.  If  there  is  a  new 
thought,  there  must  be  some  new  development  or  arrange- 
ment of  brain  tissue  that  matches  it.  Qur  minds  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  impressions  of  every  sort.  Our 
Ave  senses  are  continually  teaching  us  something  new. 
We  learn  from  everything  about  us, — ^from  what  we  see, 
and  hear,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  read.  Is  it  possible 
then,  if  we  read  only  vile  books,  see  only  filthy  behavior, 
taste  and  smell  foulness,  hear  only  lewd  talk,  touch  only 
what  is  common  and  unclean, — is  it  possible  then  the  mind 
can  learn  aught  else  than  wickedness  ?  And  if  our  ancestors 
have  been  living  thus  for  generations,  are  not  our  brains 
shaped  with  the  impress  of  their  surroundings?  Must  not 
the  environment  of  the  man — the  things  he  hears  and  sees; 
the  atmosphere  of  vice  or  virtue  in  which  he  lives  —  so  con- 
trol, govern,  or  direct  his  thought  as  to  gradually  shape  his 
brain,  till  the  brain-product  is  in  harmony  with  his  surround- 
ings  ?  When  Nature  adapts  the  bony  framework  of  animals 
to  their  environment,  will  she  stop  short  of  the  brain,  and 
will  the  intellect  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  natural 
laws? 

Our  ancestors  have  been  for  ages  creating  the  brains  we  use. 
They  have  been  forming  brain  convolutions  and  tissues  that 
the  present  generation  might  reason  as  it  does ;  and  we  are 
carrying  on  the  process  of  brain  development  for  our  and 
their  descendants.  Our  remoter  ancestors  could  not  have 
reasoned  as  do  our  brain-workers  of  to-day.  Missionaries  to 
the  lower  tribes  of  savages  have  found  it  impossible  to  express 
certain  ideas  so  that  they  might  be  comprehended.  Why 
have  not  such  savages  our  mental  ability  of  comprehension  ? 
Why?    Because  of  one  reason  and  one  reason  only — because 
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their  ancestors  were  not  environed  as  our  ancestors  were — 
because  our  ancestors  lived  in  and  were  part  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation than  theirs. 

What  is  a  high  state  of  civilization  ?  It  consists  of  a 
knowledge  of  Nature's  laws  and  of  obedience  rendered  to  them, 
and,  incidentally,  of  a  recognition  that  there  is  a  duty  which 
man  owes  to  his  fellow-man ;  it  is  a  state  of  civilization  in 
which  the  mind  has  become  convinced  that  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  benevolence,  justice,  truth,  purity,  and  obedience  to  order, 
are  laws  of  Nature  and  must  be  obeyed  if  man  would  rise  above 
the  state  of  the  beasts  ;  and  it  is  a  state  of  existence  in  which 
the  environment  of  humanity  permits  and  induces  each  man 
to  be  just,  true,  and  pure.  As  civilization  grows  higher, 
morality  and  intelligence  go  hand  in  hand  with  it, —  they  are, 
all  three,  depenilent  one  upon  the  other. 

The  first  knowledge  of  morality  came  to  men  when  they 
began  to  unite  into  society.  The  social  environment  pointed 
to  rules  of  action  which  developed  into  a  system  of  morality. 
We  see  glimmerings  of  an  incipient  moral  sense  in  the  moi*e 
intelligent  beasts  who  are  highly  gregarious,  such  as  horses, 
dogs,  apes,  and  ants, —  a  power  to  suSer  remorse  or  shame,  a 
punishment  for  the  infraction  of  social  oixlinances,  a  departui'e 
from  the  law  of  brute  life  which  seeks  only  to  escape  a  stronger 
and  devour  a  weaker  brute.  Thus,  Darwin  tells  of  an  ape 
that  rescued  a  wounded  comrade  from  within  the  range  of 
flashing  rifles ;  and  many  a  man's  life  has  been  saved  by  a 
horse  or  a  dog  at  the  cost  of  self-destruction.  Such  consci- 
entiousness is  but  the  faintest  anticipation  of  the  moral  sense 
we  find  in  man,  but  it  helps  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  moral 
life  and  to  point  out,  feebly  indeed  but  still  unmistakably, 
its  beginnings. 

When  we  study  the  little  known  of  man  in  his  various 
stages  of  civilization,  we  will  find  that  the  five  cardinal 
virtues  have  appeared  first  in  germ  only,  then  budded  into 
life,  and  then  developed  into  a  more  or  less  harmonious 
system  of  morality.*  Only  a  very  low  type  of  civilization 
existed  among  the  North  American  Indians  when  the  first 
Europeans  arrived  here.  There  were  indeed  tribes  who 
acknowledged  a  chief,  and  relationship,  and  unity  of  purpose, 
and  family,  and  property ;  and  out  of  this  mutual  relation- 
ship, because  of  this  social  environment,  arose  customs  and 
rules   of  action.     Rude  and  imperfect  treaties  wei-e  made, 
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and  their  violators  incurred  opprobrium  and  punishment. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru  there  was  a  civilization  greatly  advanced 
above  that  of  other  American  peoples.  As  the  environment 
of  the  Peruvian  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  North 
American,  we  find  consequently  a  higher  morality  in  Peru. 
Still  higher  types  of  civilization  producing  higher  systems 
of  morality  are  found  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  China  of 
to-day. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Fairbaim,*  striving  to  prove  that  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  is  a  direct,  supematufral,  perfected  gift  of 
God,  is  yet  forced  to  admit :  — 

The  moment  men  are  brought  together  into  relations  with 
each  other  and  their  well-being  depends  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  their  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  virtues  becomes 
clearer  and  more  express. 

The  seat  of  conscience  is  in  the  brain.  Our  brains  are  as 
much  like  the  brains  of  our  ancestors  as  the  plants  that  grow 
from  seed  are  like  the  plants  that  bore  that  seed.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  that  our  minds  would  at  birth  show  the  same 
convolutions  and  material  construction  that  our  fathers'  and 
mothers'  brains  showed  at  the  time  we  were  born ;  but  if  it 
were  our  fortune  to  be  bom  of  ancestry  that  for  five  or  six 
generations  had  earned  its  living  by  honest,  arduous  mental 
efiFort,  our  brains,  at  birth,  were  physically  different  from  the 
brain  of  some  poor  child  whose  ancestors  for  an  equal  period 
of  time  were  habitual  criminals  or  English  navvies.  If  a 
much  convoluted  brain  is  a  more  able  brain  than  one  but 
little  convoluted,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  our  births  our 
brains  had  more  turns  and  folds  than  that  of  the  poor  fellow 
whom  I  have  selected  for  comparison.  Not  very  many  more, 
perhaps,  for  counting  back  some  twenty  or  thirty  generations, 
he  might  find  great  philosophers  among  his  ancestors,  and 
we  find  ignorant  hinds  among  ours.  No  man  can  trace  his 
descent,  in  all  its  ramifications,  back  far  enough  to  know 
the  lives  of  all  the  ancestors  from  whom  he  has  inherited  con- 
formation of  bone  or  muscle,  blood  or  brain.  The  ancestral 
tree  which  the  Heralds'  College  draws  for  you  or  me  is  in- 
finitesmal  compared  with  that  which  Nature  has  endowed  us 
with. 

*  Note,  Morality.    B.  B.  Fairbairn,  p.  228. 
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But  the  brains  we  possess  in  childhood  develop  as  we 
grow  older ;  and  the  character  of  that  development  depends 
upon  our  environment.  The  seed  cannot  grow  in  an  uncon- 
genial soil  or  climate,  nor  can  those  brain  tissues  which  en- 
able us  to  judge  correctly  between  right  and  wrong  develop 
amid  vile  surroundings.  We  cannot  tell  what  physical 
change  is  wrought  in  the  brain  by  a  life  in  dens  of  wicked- 
ness, but  we  do  know  from  the  actions  which  that  brain  dic- 
tates that  it  becomes  steeped  in  foul  thought,  and  sometimes 
seems  incapable  of  willing  a  good  deed. 

Take,  for  example,  a  boy  brought  up  in  the  slums  around 
Tomkins  Square,  in  New  York  City.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  is  of  necessity  familiar  with  all  manner  of  wickedness ; 
the  best  dressed  women  of  his  neighborhood  are  fallen  women ; 
the  boys  who  have  the  most  money  to  spend  are  those  who 
lead  vicious  lives ;  the  brightest  house  is  the  saloon.  New 
York  City  is  the  metropolis  of  vice  as  she  is  of  trade,  and 
every  vice  in  the  long  catalogue  of  sin  has  a  representative 
practitioner  among  the  varied  nationalities  that  swarm  her 
slums.  I  am  told  by  the  most  eminent  of  her  Police  Justices 
that  there  is  no  known  vice  of  ancient  or  modern  times  that 
has  not,  some  time  or  other,  been  recorded  in  her  police  court 
records  as  an  offence  committed.  Can  a  child  spend  his  life 
amid  such  environment  without  being,  both  in  body  and 
brain,  affected  by  it  ?  For  a  child  to  grow  up  virtuous  in 
such  a  locality  is  little  less  than  a  miracle  —  and  the  day  of 
miracles  has  passed. 

If  a  child  is  bom  and  bred  to  manhood  in  such  environment, 
he  has  no  choice  but  to  become  wicked.  He  is  not  free  to 
choose  good  from  evil.  He  has  no  discriminating  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  His  moral  responsibility  is  nil.  What 
little  conscience  he  may  have  inherited  is  soon  blunted  and 
lost.  He  has  no  conscious  remorse  —  no  self  contempt  for 
his  wickedness.  He  is  beyond  reformation ;  '  for  his  brain 
has  been  shaped  by  the  thoughts  which  his  environment 
necessarily  engenders,  until  it  is  incapable  of  willing  vir- 
tue—  just  as  the  feet  of  certain  Chinese  women  are  put  in 
clamps  until  they  are  permanently  deformed  and  incapable 
of  locomotion. 

It  may  be  said  that  churches  and  schools  give  to  the  un- 
fortunate denizen  of  the  slums  a  constant  opportunity  to 
range  himself  on   the  side   of  right;   but  a  few  facts  and 
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figures  will  show  just  what  proportion  these  redeeming  features 
bear  to  the  influences  which  degrade.  The  church  and  the 
school  are  open  but  a  few  hours  a  day,  the  six  thousand 
saloons  are  open  all  the  time.  The  public  libraries  (some- 
times preventatives  of  vice,  but  sometimes,  alas  I  asylums  of 
it)  are  open  about  half  as  long  as  disreputable  houses.  There 
are  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  clergymen  and  school 
teachers  in  the  whole  city,  but  there  are  thirty  thousand 
fallen  women,  and  only  the  recording  angel  knows  how  many 
vicious  men.  And  all  the  while,  wherever  the  unfortunate 
child  is  —  whether  at  church  or  school,  in  the  street  or  the 
saloon  —  poor  food,  foul  air,  crowding  and  uncleanliness,  are 
constantly  lowering  the  physical  formation  of  brain  and  body. 
Ask  any  practical  philanthropist  who  labors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tompkins  Square,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  slight 
the  chances  are  for  children  to  be  virtuous  who  grow  up  in 
that  atmosphere. 

But  I  will  take  an  extreme  case  :  In  certain  parts  of  India 
wolves  abound  and  kill  many  children ;  but  there  are  in- 
stances where  the  child  seized  by  the  wolf  has  not  been 
devoured,  but  like  the  fabled  Romulus  and  Remus  has  been 
adopted  into  the  wolf  family.  The  Eclectic  Magazine  records 
an  instance  of  this  sort :  — 

A  British  trooper  passing  along  the  bank  of  an  Indian  river 
saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her  den,  followed  by  three  whelps 
and  a  little  boy.  The  child  went  on  all  fours,  and  seemed  to  be 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  old  dam  and  its  three  foster 
brothers;  and  the  mother  seemed  to  guard  all  four  with  eqnal 
care.  They  went  down  to  the  river  and  drank,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  trooper  who  sat  quietly  upon  his  horse  watching  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  about  to  turn  back,  the  trooper 
attempted  to  secure  the  boy.  He  ^failed,  and  people  were  then 
collected  from  a  neighboring  village,  the  wolfs  den  was  dug  out, 
and  the  boy  captured. 

He  was  taken  to  the  village,  but  his  captors  had  to  tie  him, 
for  he  was  very  restive.  They  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but 
could  get  nothing  from  him  but  an  angry  growl.  When  a 
grown-up  person  came  near  him,  he  became  alarmed  and  tried 
to  steal  away;  but  when  a  child  approached,  he  rushed  at  it 
with  a  fierce  snarl  and  tried  to  bite  it.  When  any  cooked  meat 
was  put  before  him,  he  turned  from  it  in  disgust;  but  when  any 
raw  meat  was  offered  him,  he  seized  it  with  avidity,  put  it  on 
the  ground  under  his  hands,  and  ate  it  as  a  dog  does,  and  with 
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evident  relish.  This  wolf-child  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Euro- 
pean officer  commanding  an  infantry  station  at  Sultanpoor,  who 
put  him  under  the  charge  of  native  servants.  These  took  good 
care  of  him,  but  could  never  get  him  to  speak.  He  was  amiable, 
except  when  teased,  and  then  he  growled  surlily.  He  became  in 
time  willing  to  eat  anything  that  was  thrown  to  him,  but  always 
showed  a  marked  preference  for  raw  flesh  —  once  he  ate  half  a 
lamb  without  apparent  effort.  His  countenance  was  repulsive, 
his  figure  coarse ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  continued  fond  of 
jackals  and  other  small,  four-footed  animals  that  came  near  him.*' 

This  boy  was  recognized  by  his  parents  shoi-tly  after  his 
capture,  but  they  refused  to  be  burdened  with  his  care. 
He  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  when  he  was  found,  and 
lived  about  three  years  afterwards.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  never  heard  to  speak,  but  a  few  minutes  before 
his  death,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  asked  for  ^^  water." 
Then  almost  immediately  he  died. 

Can  it  be  said  that  this  wolf-boy  had  a  conscience,  or  anj- 
knowledge  of  right  or  wrong?  Did  not  his  envii*onment 
prevent  the  growth  of  any  ?  His  case  is  stronger  than  the 
case  of  the  boy  reared  in  the  city  slums ;  but  the  two  do 
not  differ  in  principle.  In  both  cases,  a  life  of  virtue,  a 
knowledge  of  morality,  was  forbidden  by  environment. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  some  time  ago,  in  The 
North  American  Review^^  great  cities  are  national  plague 
spots.  The  towns  of  the  nation  are  centres  from  which 
radiate  the  arteries  of  trade  and  intelligence,  bearing  the 
products,  good  and  evil,  of  human  intellects  and  human 
hands  into  far-away  homes,  and  promoting  the  free  compari- 
son and  interchange  of  ideas,  customs  and  habits.  Evil 
and  good  come  and  go  through  these  arteries  of  national 
existence.  The  great  cities,  which  are  the  ganglionic  centres 
of  the  nation,  spread  the  vices  which  thrive  luxuriantly  in 
their  boundaries,  until  their  evil  influence  is  felt  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  Hence,  as  the  skilful  physician  watches  that 
part  of  his  patient's  body  where  he  knows  disease  is  located, 
it  behooves  those  who  love  their  country,  to  closely  watch 
those  parts  of  it  where  evil  thrives  most  luxuriantly ;  and  it 
is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  men  to  say  to  our  great 

*  See  Eclectic,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  370,  et  seq. 
t  Dec,  1887,  p.  687. 
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cities :  "  See  that  you  let  your  citizens  live  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  life  and  amid  such  environment  that  you  breed  no 
criminals,  no  idiots,  and  no  men  or  women  unworthy  of 
citizenship." 

The  success  of  popular  government  depends  upon  the 
character  of  those  exercising  the  duties  of  citizenship; 
character  depends  upon  morality,  and  morality  is  the  result 
of  environment.  No  slave  can  be  a  good  citizen,  and  he  who 
lets  vice  enter  into  his  daily  life  is  subservient  to  the  weigh- 
tiest slavery  upon  the  earth. 


POPULAR    LEADERS    PAST    AND  PRESENT- 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON- 


BY   E.   P.   POWELL. 


Was  Alexander  Hamilton  a  political  ideal?  This  has 
been  implied  all  through  our  first  century  of  American  his- 
tory. Professor  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth, 
saySf  ^'One  cannot  note  the  disappearance  of  this  brilliant 
figure,  to  Europeans  the  most  interesting  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Republic,  without  the  remark  that  hi%  countrymen 
seem  to  have  never,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  afterwards,  duly 
recognized  his  splendid  gifts."  This  is  a  mistake  in  more 
than  one  way.  For,  first  of  all,  Hamilton  has  never  been  as 
interesting  a  figure  to  Europeans  as  either  Franklin  or 
Washington,  and  I  am  inclined  to  add  Jefferson.  It  is  a 
mistake,  also,  to  say  that  Hamilton  was  overlooked,  either  in 
his  life  or  afterward.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  been 
held  forward  traditionally  as  the  ideal  statesman.  There 
has  been  a  glamour  about  his  name  that  has  been  due  in 
large  part  to  the  friendship  existing  between  him  and  Wash- 
ington,  and  still  more  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  sur- 
rounding his  death.  The  prominent  characters  of  our  early 
history  have  been  either  abhorred  by  the  past  century,  or 
have  been  idolized;  Hamilton  is  not  an  exception.  He 
belongs  in  the  fortunate  list  of  those  who  did  not  incur  the 
vengeance  of  pai*tisanship  in  Church  or  State.  Burr,  on  the 
contrary,  has  received  a  good  deal  more  than  his  just  share 
of  obloquy,  and  mostly  for  traits  of  character  shared  by 
HamDton.  Thomas  Paine  has  suffered  from  the  theologrical 
abhorrence  of  those  whom  he  affronted ;  and  yet,  it  is  known 
that  his  views  were  fully  shared  by  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  So  far  as  Hamilton  has  at  all  been  eclipsed,  it 
has  been  by  Jefferson,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
political  views  of  the  latter  were  accepted  by  the  American 
people  as  sounder  than  those  of  the  former. 
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There  are  two  points  which  should  be  clearly  understood ; 
the  first,  that  Hamilton's  character  as  a  private  individual  was 
corrupt,  and  as  a  politician  full  of  plots,  and  bitterness,  and 
not  always  free  from  treachery ;  the  second,  that  his  views 
of  government  and  democratic  institutions  were  such  that^ 
had  they  secured  predominance,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Republic.  At  the  present  moment  the  tendencies  most  likely 
to  work  mischief  are  Hamiltonian.  Into  affairs  of  virtue  and 
morals  I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter.  His  most  friendly 
biographei-s  are  unable  to  hide  his  criminal  passions.  One  of 
them  says,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  notorious  scandal,  "  Drawn 
by  his  uncurbed  passion  into  a  low  intrigue  with  a  worthless 
woman,  he  found  himself  threatened  with  a  black  imputation 
upon  his  oflBcial  integrity."  The  result  was  that  Hamilton 
found  himself  compelled  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  which 
amounted  to  a  confession  of  his  guilt  in  one  respect,  while 
defending  him  in  another.  Probably  no  one  will  ask  for 
more  than  justice  in  the  case,  where  two  public  men  like 
Hamilton  and  Burr  are  equally  possessed  of  ^^  uncurbed  pas- 
sions." Let  them  both  suffer  the  same  reprimand  of  posterity, 
or  both  receive  equal  pardon.  As  to  Hamilton's  relations  to 
other  statesmen,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  so  great  a 
man  should  have  been  so  mean.  The  same  biographer  adds, 
"  It  was  passion  again  that  led  him  into  the  unworthy  propo- 
sition to  Governor  Jay ;  and  into  his  wild  attack  upon  Adams." 
What  was  the  proposition  made  to  Governor  Jay  ?  It  was 
one  by  "  Machiavelian  means "  to  prevent  Jefferson  from 
reaching  the  presidency.  On  the  back  of  this  letter  Jay 
wrote  these  honest  words :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party 
purposes,  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt."  Not  a 
whit  more  decent  or  honorable  was  his  course  toward  Presi- 
dent Adams.  He  held  a  correspondence  of  a  secret  character 
with  three  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  thwart  the  administration,  and  bring  upon  it  obloquy.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  undertook  to  secure  material  from  these 
men  to  use  in  his  personal  warfare  with  Adams.  The  whole 
affair  was  perfidious  and  dishonorable,  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  questionable  which  most  to  condemn,  Hamilton. or  his 
tools.  Another  of  his  most  laudatory  biographers  says  hon- 
estly,  that  ^^  Although  justly  rated  a  man  of  honor,  Hamilton 
was  guilty  at  times  of  strange  lapses ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
gravest.     The  intrigue  was  an  art  of  political  libertinism ;  its 
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essence  was  infidelity.  The  measure  of  Hamilton's  respon- 
sibility appears  when  we  reflect  that  he  instigated  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  accomplices ;  and  he  himself  had  served  in  the 
cabinet  under  Washington,  and  knew  what  was  due  to  a 
President."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  most 
determined  opponent  of  democracy  and  popular  government, 
he  was  himself  the  most  free  to  use  democratic  license  in  all 
his  relations  to  the  government  and  the  people. 

Then  followed  his  quarrel  with  Burr.  He  had  written  to 
Jay,  calling  Jefferson  ^^  an  atheist  in  religion,  and  a  fanatic 
in  politics."  But  the  presidential  election,  in  spite  of  his 
plot,  was  to  be  settled  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
the  presidency  lay  between  Burr  and  Jefferson.  Most  of 
Hamilton's  party,  the  Federalists,  preferred  Burr.  He 
began  a  series  of  letters  to  drive  them  over  to  Jefferson.  The 
substance  of  these  letters  is  this :  We  must  have  as  President  a 
Democrat,  which  is  bad  enough^  for  democracy  is  a  false 
principle ;  but  of  the  two  Democrats  offered  us,  let  us  select 
Jefferson,  who  is  a  temporizer,  rather  than  Burr  who  is  an 
"  American  Cataline."  In  1804  he  again  entered  into  a 
bitterly  personal  campaign  to  prevent  Burr  from  receiving 
the  honest  support  of  the  Federalists.  Burr,  goaded  to  mad- 
ness, challenged  Hamilton  to  fight,  and  killed  him.  No  one 
cares  to  pen  an  apology  for  a  duelist.  Hamilton's  death 
was  in  accordance  with  an  accepted  institution  of  that  period. 
It  was,  for  all  that,  a  brutal  act.  The  provocation  was 
great :  the  vengeance  that  of  a  savage.  We  can  only  add 
that  we  have  yet  to  reach  one  more  stage  of  civilization,  in 
which  it  shall  be  recognized  tliat  a  stab  with  a  pen  or 
tongue  is  as  much  a  crime  as  a  shot  from  a  pistol.  Vile 
political  controversy,  that  aims  only  to  destroy,  and  not  to 
establish  justice  and  equity,  will  some  day  be  an  historical 
fact  only,  and  not  a  permitted  living  fact.  With  these 
allowances  from  Hamilton's  most  friendly  biographers,  it 
sounds  oddly  enough  to  read  the  complaint  that  we  have 
*'  failed  as  a  people  to  remember  and  do  justice  to  Hamilton's 
services  and  character."  It  is  even  suggested  that  "  republics 
are  always  ungrateful."  Hamilton's  own  lament  is  even 
more  unwarranted.     He  wrote  near  the  end  of  his  life :  — 

"  Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United 
States  has  sacrificed  or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution 
than  m3rself ;  and  contrary  to  all  my  anticipations  of  its  fate, 
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as  you  know  from  the  very  beginning,  I  am  still  laboring  to 
prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric.  Yet  I  have  the  murmurs 
of  its  friends,  no  less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes,  for  my  reward. 
What  can  I  do  better  than  withdraw  from  the  scene  ?  Every- 
day proves  to  me  more  and  more  that  this  American  world 
was  not  made  for  me."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  patriot, 
but  of  an  adventurer.  He  is  meditating  a  plan  of  quitting 
the  country  that  he  claims  to  have  founded.  In  this  one  pas- 
sage he  denounces  the  Constitution  as  utterly  worthless,  and 
claims  to  have  sacrificed  for  it  more  than  any  one  else. 

One  of  his  laudators,  no  less  a  man  than  Judge  Spencer, 
tells  us,  "  It  was  this  man  more  than  any  other  who  thought 
out  the  details  of  the  government  of  the  Union ;  and  out  of 
the  chaos  that  existed  after  the  Revolution  raised  a  fabric, 
every  part  of  which  is  instinct  with  his  thought."  Such 
flattery  is  without  foundation.  No  one  fails  or  can  fail  to 
admire  Hamilton's  ability,  and  in  some  sense  his  towering 
greatness.  But  it  will  never  do  to  steal  the  laurels  of  the 
men  that  he  hated,  with  which  to  decorate  himself.  On  the 
whole  we  have  not  failed,  as  Mr.  Biyce  suggests,  to  recog- 
nize his  splendid  gifts.  Mr.  Lodge,  in  his  life  of  Hamilton 
says,  more  truly,  that  "No  American,  except  Washington, 
has  had  everything  which  he  ever  wrote,  said,  or  did,  pub- 
lished with  such  elaboration  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Hamilton.  No  other  American  has  been,  historically  speak- 
ing, so  much  discussed,  so  much  criticised,  and  so  much 
written  about."  Except  that  he  failed  of  being  Washington's 
successor,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  reward  for  his 
"  services "  which  was  denied  him.  The  fact  is,  not  only 
that  Hamilton  was  not  a  popular  leader  but,  the  people  did 
not  trust  him.  He  was  passionate,  and  quarrelsome,  hot  and 
hasty.  It  is  even  clear  that  Washington,  though  greatly 
admiriDg  him,  and  loving  him,  did  not  trust  him.  He 
crowded  Washington  for  preferences  and  positions  that  the 
General  declined  to  grant.  Reproved  for  lack  of  respect,  the 
young  man  turned  on  Washington  with  a  sudden  resignation 
from  his  staff.  Mr.  Lodge's  picture  of  the  scene,  intended 
to  condone  the  impertinence,  only  tends  to  make  it  more 
disagreeable  to  contemplate.  With  him  we  are  not  inclined 
to  "  smile "  at  the  young  man's  satisfaction  with  his  own 
conduct ;  although  we  join  him  in  admiration  for  the  flawless 
magnanimity  of  Washington,  who  did  all  that  could  be  done 
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to  pacify  the  fiery  boy,  and  to  save  him  from  making  a  disas- 
trous fate  for  himself. 

But  we  must  look  a  good  deal  deeper  to  find  the  reason 
why,  with  his  pre-eminent  abilities,  he  failed,  as  did  Web- 
ster, of  receiving  the  headship  of  the  nation.  In  the  first 
place  [(lamilton  had  the  fatal  fault  of  not  trusting  the  people. 
In  this  he  was  the  direct  counterpart  of  Jefferson  as  well  as 
of  Washing^n  and  Lincoln.  He  would  have  made  a  mag- 
nificent king  but  a  doubtful  President.  It  is  even  questionable 
if  Hamilton  would  have  been  as  safe  as  Burr,  had  he  held  a 
position,  when  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  and  of  democracy 
were  more  at  his  mercy.  One  of  his  very  latest  letters 
asserted  his  conviction  that  "  democracy  was  our  re^l  disease." 
No  defect  could  have  been  more  fatal  in  a  President  at  that 
period.  Well  for  us  was  it  that  our  executive  leaders  were, 
without  exception,  patriots,  and,  in  the  true  sense,  believers 
in  democracy.  Well,  too,  was  it  for  us  that  Hamilton's  hated 
rival,  Jefferson,  was  great  enough  to  abolish  the  equipage 
and  state  that  surrounded  Washing^n  and  Adams.  From 
that  time,  it  was  established  that  the  President  was  only  the 
chief  citizen,  and  in  no  sense  our  ruler.  Hamilton,  on  the  con- 
trary, wrote  and  urged  that  "  If  the  government  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  many  they  will  tyrannize  over  the  few ;  if  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  they  will  tyrannize  over  the  many.  The 
check  needed  is  a  monarch."  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
he  advocated  with  great  determination  a  centralized  govern- 
ment with  an  aristocracy  as  well  as  a  democracy.  "  The 
democracy  must  be  derived  directly  from  the  people.  The  . 
aristocracy  ought  to  be  entirely  separated  ;  their  power  should 
be  permanent." 

The  absolute  failure  of  Hamilton  at  this  period  to  com- 
prehend the  problem  of  popular  government,  cannot  but  lead 
us  to  a  conviction  that  his  ambition,  as  well  as  his  argument, 
looked  to  an  ofiSce  permanent  and  regal.  There  was  to  him 
nothing  satisfactory  in  a  temporary  position  of  honor,  from 
which  circumstances  might  remove  him  at  a  moment's  notice. 
A  presidency  even,  covering  but  four  years,  was  a  bagatelle. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  Hamilton  hoped  to  become 
king  of  America ;  yet  this  is  certainly  true  that  he  urged, 
with  all  the  vigor  of  his  eloquence,  a  regal  government,  and 
an  aristocracy  ;  and  he  certainly  did  aspire  to  be  chief  among 
our  leaders.     The   conclusion,  any  one  can  draw  for  himself. 
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Fortunately,  Jefferson  and  Washington  were  of  different 
mould ;  and  we  shall  reread  our  early  history  again  and 
again  with  increasing  thankfulness  that  those  two  men  were 
at  hand  with  equal  patriotism,  and  with  an  ambition  to  serve 
rather  than  to  rule.  They  trusted  the  people.  They  loved 
free  institutions  above  power. 

I  cannot  but  recall  those  marvellously  eloquent  words  of 
Wendell  Phillips  that,  "  What  Wycliffe  did  for  religion 
Jefferson  and  Sam  Adams  did  for  the  state, —  they  trusted  it 
to  the  people.  He  gave  the  masses  the  Bible,  the  right  to 
think.  Jefferson  and  Sam  Adams  gave  them  the  ballot,  the 
right  to  vote.  His  intrepid  advance  contemplated  theirs  as 
the  natural  inevitable  result.  Their  serene  faith  completed 
the  gift  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  makes  to  humanity." 
And  yet  the  final  conclusion  of  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this  :  "  Democracy  is  a  disease." 

Besides  his  entire  distrust  of  the  people,  Hamilton  held  a 
false  but  consistent  opinion  of  our  whole  political  system.  He 
desired  to  destroy  the  States  and  re-create  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  totally  unified  nation.  Nothing  has  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated  by  our  hundred  years  of  testings  and 
trials  than  that  popular  liberty  depends  on  intact  states' 
rights.  State  sovereignty  is  quite  another  thing ;  or  the 
right  of  any  State  or  section  to  swing  into  or  out  of  the  Union 
at  will.  Hamilton  proposed  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  gover- 
nors of  the  several  States ;  and  these  in  turn  should  ^ve  a 
veto  power  over  all  legislation.  This,  then,  was  the  Hamil- 
toman  statesmanship  which  we  are  accused  of  failing  to 
appreciate.  (1.)  A  President  removable  only  by  impeach- 
ment. (2.)  Senators  of  the  same  order  and  tenure  of  office. 
(3.)  These  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  moneyed  class. 
(4.)  The  President  to  appoint  all  governors.  (6.)  These 
presidential  governors  to  have  the  power  to  veto  any  legis- 
lation of  a  people's  assembly.  If  this  was  not  British,  as  his 
opponents  declared,  it  was  •  worse  than  British.  It  was  to 
transfer  George  the  Third  to  Washingfton,  with  more  power 
than  he  exercised  in  England.  If  carried  out,  it  would  have 
destroyed  popular  government,  and  headed  off  the  tide  which, 
for  a  hundred  years,  has  set  toward  the  free  development 
and  uplifting  of  the  masses.  It  would  have  ni:dlified 
what  the  colonies  had  already  done,  and  made  the  War  for 
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Independence  a  waste  of  blood  and  a  useless  expenditure 
of  hope. 

That  just  such  a  man  as  Hamilton  was  needed  at  thie 
eventful  founding  of  our  nation,  I  do  not  deny.  His  work 
was  of  vast  importance  in  preventing  democracy  from  casting 
itself  afloat  on  a  raft  of  faith  in  popular  impulses.  We 
needed  checks  and  counterpoise.  The  idea  of  a  nation  was 
ever  uppermost  in  Hamilton's  mind.  The  idea  of  individual 
freedom  and  States  rights  was  ever  uppermost  with  his  oppo- 
nents. Since  our  Civil  War  we  have  grown  to  be  far  more 
Hamiltonian,  and  less  Jeffersonian.  That  we  shall  not  need 
to  react  is  very  doubtful.  Nationalism  has  some  strange 
lessons  for  us,  if  it  gets  to  be  the  controUiujg  principle. 
Hamilton  prophesied,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  the  Consti- 
tution might  "triumph  altogether  over  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  reduce  them  to  entire  subordination,  dividing 
them  into  smaller  districts."  These  are  symptoms  of  a 
i^adiness  on  the  part  of  many  educated  people  to  give  up  aU 
that  we  have  won  of  individual  and  united  liberty,  in  their 
haste  to  grasp  after  a  millennial  deliverance  from  all  social 
friction.  Apart  from  the  dreamers  who  imagine  a  social 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss,  based  on  labor,  and  thought,  and 
purpose  mechanically  directed  by  a  "nation,"  there  are 
symptoms  of  satisfaction  among  many  of  our  scholarly 
writers  with  the  drift  toward  centralization.  To  discuss  the 
bearing  and  consequences  of  this  tendency  is  beyond  my 
present  purpose. 

I  think  that  what  we  really  owe  to  Hamilton  is  the 
restoration  of  normal  unity  in  our  Saxon  family.  Qur 
hatred  for  England's  oppression  had  created  a  breach  of 
natural  race  development.  We  were  learning  an  anglophobia, 
quite  as  irrational  as  any  possible  anglomania.  That  our 
national  life  should  become  permanently  alienated  from  that 
of  tbe  mother  country  was  in  the  deepest  degree  to  be 
lamented.  The  French  philosophers  unquestionably  hatched 
the  democratic  egg ;  but  English  blood  and  English  tempera- 
ment alone  were  fitted  to  nurse  popular  government  into  ripe 
vigor. 

Hamilton,  in  fine,  was  a  brilliant,  forcible,  able  parliamen- 
tarian and  lawyer.  His  mind  was  broad  as  well  as  incisive ; 
and  no  one  except  Washington  better  understood  the  act  of 
creating  a  nation.     In  his  "Report on  the  Public  Credit,"  he 
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stated  the  conservative  policy  in  words  of  great  wisdom. 
"  To  promote  the  increasing  respectability  of  the  American 
name  ;  to  answer  the  calls  of  justice ;  to  restore  landed  prop- 
erty to  its  true  value;  to  furnish  new  resources  both  to 
agiiculture  and  commerce  ;  to  cement  more  closely  the  union 
of  the  States;  to  add  to  their  security  against  foreign 
attack ;  to  establish  public  order  on  the  b&sis  of  an  upright 
and  liberal  policy, — these  are  the  great  and  invaluable  ends  to 
be  secured  by  a  proper  and  adequate  provision  for  the  support 
of  public  credit."  And  to  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  country  owes  as  much  for  making 
the  cornerstone  of  our  financial  policy  the  vioQt  rigid  and  en- 
during honesty  as  it  owes  to  Washington  for  establishing  the 
executive  office  on  unselfish  loyalty  to  the  Republican 
principle.  Washington  made  it  more  glorious  to  retire  from 
office  than  to  be  a  king.  Hamilton  taught  us  other  lessons 
of  equal  value.  He  wrote  in  1784,  that  early  habits  give  a 
lasting  bias  to  national  character.  ^^  Our  government  as  yet 
has  no  character.  How  important  to  the  happiness  of  not 
only  America,  but  of  mankind,  that  it  should  acquire  good 
ones.  If  we  set  out  with  justice,  moderation,  liberality,  and 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  Constitution,  the  government  will 
acquire  a  spirit  and  tone  productive  of  permanent  blessings  to 
the  community."  He  foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  American 
nation  as  destined  to  cross  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  control  the  continent.  An  opponent  of  the  Constitution 
became  its  ablest  expounder.  He  succeeded  largely  as 
Webster  succeeded ;  and  failed  largely  as  Webster  failed. 
He  stands  as  representative  of  the  conservative  element  in 
both  Church  and  State.  Without  high  moral  purpose  he 
stood  firmly  by  the  Church ;  without  faith  in  the  people  he 
adopted  the  Ck)n8titution.  The  party  that  he  represented 
has  been  unfortunately  large  in  both  civil  and  religious 
affairs. 
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PRESENTED. 


BY  PEOF.   JOS.   RODES  BUCHANAN. 


The  Land  and  the  People.    Part  II.* 

The  difiSculty  in  the  emancipation  of  the  land  is  the  same 
which  attends  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  The  original 
title  is  defective  in  either  case ;  but  use  has  sanctioned  what 
law  has  ordained,  and,  under  these  guaranties,  capital  repre- 
senting industry  —  perhaps  manual  labor  —  capital  to  which 
the  title  was  unquestionable  —  has  been  invested  in  slave 
property  or  land  property ;  and  when  we  emancipate  either, 
the  purchaser  becomes  a  sufferer,  in  consequence  of  his 
unhesitating  faith  in  the  permanency  of  those  laws  under 
which  Ills  investment  was  made.  We  need  not  here  intro- 
duce the  legal  caveat  emptor.  The  buyer  has  exercised 
all  the  caution  we  can  demand.  "  We,  the  people,"  by  our 
laws,  have  guaranteed  his  title,  and  he  could  not  presume 
that  we  would  change  our  mind,  and  withdraw  the  guarantee. 
Nor  have  we  an  indisputable  right,  in  such  a  case,  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  present  enjo3nQient,  without  any  redress  for 
the  fraud  that  we  have  put  upon  him.  The  frequent  trans- 
fers of  property  which  have  taken  place  in  different  genera- 
tions, have  thus  surrounded  the  question  of  land  and  slave 
emancipation  with  a  most  embarrassing  difiBiculty.  But  if  we 
have  justice  as  our  guiding  star,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  our 
way  out  of  this  legal  labyrinth,  without  muoh  injury  to 
social  order. 

The  restitution  of  the  people's  right  to  the  soil,  cannot, 
then,  be  justly  accomplished  by  the  simple  scheme  of  divid- 
ing the  land  among  all  the  citizens ;  nor  would  such  a 
scheme  be  any  better,  in  its  practical  results,  than  in  its 
justice. 

[*The  first  part  of  this  essay  appeared  in  the  March  Arbka*  It  was  pre> 
sen  ted  bj  Prof.  Bachanan  in  1847,  and  is  reprinted  exactly  as  it  nrst 
appeared,  except  the  footnotes  and  the  author's  postscript. —  Ed.] 
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No  forced  division  and  proprietorship  of  this  kind  can 
accomplish  much  for  human  benefit.  The  same  causes 
which  produced  inequality,  poverty,  and  oppression,  once, 
would  do  the  same  again ;  and  this  forced  division  would 
operate  only  as  a  premium  upon  idleness,  and  a  discourage- 
ment upon  industiy  —  more  and  more  pernicious,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  The  injustice  of  such 
a  scheme  must  ever  render  it  impracticable,  and  the  absurdity 
is  still  more  ridiculous,  when  we  reflect  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  have  no  use  for  land,  and  would  be 
encumbered  by  the  gift,  unless  an  opportunity  of  renting  or 
selling  it  is  immediately  at  hand. 

If  this  division  of  the  land  is,  then,  impracticable,  how  can 
the  principles  of  justice  be  applied  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe  ?  We  reply,  that  such  division  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Private  monopoly  of  land  is  the  evil  against  which  we 
contend,  and  it  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  merely  changing  its 
form,  or  subdividing  its  front.  The  right  must  be  asserted — 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  soil  must  be  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  the  right  of  the  whole  people  to  the  soil  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  right  of  separate  individuals  against 
the  nation,  to  a  monopoly  of  a  circumscribed  portion.  It  is 
the  philanthropic  right  of  the  mass  which  we  must  maintain, 
and  not  the  selfish  claim  of  the  individual. 

We  must  maintain,  in  legislation,  the  broad  principle  that 
THE  NATION  OWNS  THE  SOIL,  and  that  this  ownership  is 
paramount  to  all  individual  claims.  Thus  is  the  right  of 
each  individual  of  the  nation  restored  in  all  its  fulness.  He 
becomes  not  the  petty  proprietor  of  a  few  acres,  walled  in 
against  his  fellowmen,  but  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  whole 
realm.  The  groves,  the  parks,  the  gardens,  the  cornfields, 
the  woodlands,  the  prairies,  and  the  mountains, —  all  are  his : 
the  landscape  is  his  own, —  hill,  dale,  and  stream,  bridge, 
fountain,  grove,  and  thicket, —  all,  all  display  the  vastness 
and  the  beauty  of 

"  My  own,  my  native  land." 

But  while  thus  asserting  the  proprietorship  of  the  people, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the  existing  arrangements 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  for  disturbing  any  industrial 
pursuit,  by  the  rude  interference  of  government. 
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When  the  "  great  unknown  "  landlord,  "  we,  the  people,'* 
is  informed  of  the  vastness  of  his  estates,  and  determines  to 
take  possession  and  enjoy  them,  he  may  simply  inform  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  that  they  are,  henceforth,  his  tenants, 
and  that  he  will  be  a  very  mild  and  generous  landlord,  if  hifl 
rents  are  regularly  forthcoming  when  demanded.  The  idle 
class  of  landlords  may  also  be  informed  that  their  parch- 
ments have  been  invalidated  by  the  supreme  tribunal,  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  their  incomes  may  be  curtailed  by  the  loss 
of  ground  rents,  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  their  health 
and  happiness  to  engage  in  some  species  of  useful  industry, 
by  which  their  own  habits  might  be  improved,  and  the 
national  prosperity  increased. 

But  while  these,  perhaps,  may  be  his  thoughts,  we  may  be 
doing  him  injustice  by  putting  such  a  speech  in  his  mouth. 
Not  such  will  be  his  actual  salutation,  although  such  may  be 
the  expression  of  his  meaning,  when  it  has  been  developed  by 
a  century  of  action. 

The  people  are  to  be  the  landlords,  and  the  vast  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  which  now  sends  up  tribute  to  the  opu- 
lent, in  the  form  of  rent,  shall  be  made  tributary  to  the 
conmionwealth  alone.  The  vast  fund  of  wealth  thus 
accumulated  shall  be  the  people's  income,  and  shall  be  con- 
secrated to  their  benefit  —  so  to  be  expended,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  shall  thence  be  received  by  every 
citizen  of  the  countiy.  Thus  will  each  citizen,  however 
humble,  be  restored  to  his  rights  as  joint  owner  of  the  vast 
farm  of  many  millions  of  acres.;  thus  will  he  receive  his 
income  as  joint  proprietor ;  and  thus  will  the  great  problem 
be  solved,  of  rendering  justice  to  all,  without  subverting  or 
injuring  the  existing  social  institutions. 

The  commonwealth  becomes  the  landlord,  and  its  over- 
flowing treasury  becomes  the  source  of  national  prosperity 
and  elevation.  But  if  this  proprietorship  is  exercised  like 
that  of  ordinary  landlords,  endless  abuses  will  arise.  To  take 
possession  of  the  land  estates  of  a  whole  country,  and 
lease  them  out  for  various  periods ;  to  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  rents,  the  division  of  estates  into  convenient  forms  or 
sizes,  and  the  determination  of  the  value  of  improvements, 
or  terms  upon  which  they  should  be  constructed ;  to  manage 
all  the  complicated  business  that  would  thus  arise,  would 
produce  endless  difficulties,  confusion,  and  corruption,  as  well 
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as  enormoTis  expense.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
interference  by  the  government  with  the  details  of  business. 
The  plan  we  would  propose  aims  to  avoid  all  these  difiScul- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  numerous  objections  which  might  arise 
from  the  apparent  harshness,  inequality,  and  injustice  of  tne 
measure. 

The  greatest  desideratum  is  to  legislate  so  as  to  obtain  the 
following  objects : 

1.  To  give  every  man  his  birthright  to  the  soil. 

2.  To  render  this  right  a  matter  of  real  and  permanent 
value  to  himself  and  his  posterity. 

8.  To  produce  the  least  possible  disturbance  in  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  of  business. 

4.  To  inflict  the  least  possible  injustice  upon  existing 
proprietora. 

5.  To  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  national 
prosperity,'  happiness,  and  improvement. 

We  believe  that  all  these  objects  may  be  attained  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  following  plan :  — 

1.  (To  give  to  every  man  his  birthright  to  the  soil.)  The 
NATION  or  COMMONWEALTH  shall  assert  the  national  and  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  entire  soil,  for  the  benefit  of  every 
individual. 

2.  (To  render  this  right  a  matter  of  real  and  permanent 
value  to  himself  and  his  posterity.)  This  right  shall  never 
be  subdivided  or  alienated ;  but  shall  ever  be  maintained  in 
the  foi-m  of  joint  ownership  by  the  commonwealth ;  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  entire  rental  of  the  soil  shall  ever 
be  consecrated  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  so  that  each 
individual,  and  his  posterity  forever,  shall  continue  to  be 
recipients  of  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  this  vast 
estate,  which  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  nation  can  possibly 
devise. 

3.  (To  produce  the  least  possible  disturbance  in  the 
existing  arrangements  of  business.)  The  commonwealth  shall 
in  nowise  meddle  with  the  details  of  agriculture,  renting  and 
leasing  of  estates,  determining  possession,  etc. ;  but  shall  leave 
property  in  the  hands  of  its  present  owners,  precisely  as 
before,  excepting  that  it  shall  levy  an  ad  valorem  rent  of  the 
most  moderate  and  reasonable  character,  upon  the  soil  alone, 
claiming  no  interest  in  the  buildings  and  other  productions 
of  manual  industry.     This  rent  shaU  be  a  uniform  percentage 
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upon  the  market  value  of  the  land  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  but  varying  progressively  during  the  first  sixty  years 
of  its  establishment. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  at  once  this  grand  social 
and  political  revolution  ;  it  is  not  proposed  to  strip  at  once 
the  present  proprietor  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  soil,  for 
the  sake  of  vesting  the  title  in  the  people. 

Let  the  grand  change  from  monopoly  to  nationality  be 
made  as  gently  as  possible.  Let  the  land  monopoly  perish 
gradually  from  inanition,  until  its  dry  and  bloodless  frame 
shall  remain  as  a  harmless  zoological  specimen.  The  land 
rent  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  allow  the  lapse  of  at  least 
two  generations  before  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  shall  pass 
entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  people.  Let  us  suppose 
that  five  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land  is  a  fair 
rent,  and  let  us  establish  a  rising  scale  of  rents  which  would, 
in  sixty  years,  attain  this  amount,  commencing  with  a  twelfth 
of  one  per  cent.,  and  increasing  one  twelfth  annually  —  we 
reach,  in  twelve  years,  a  rent  of  one  per  cent.,  and  in  sixty 
years  or  less  attain  a  rental  which  absorbs  into  the  common- 
wealth something  like  the  entire  net  value  of  the  soil. 

Private  ownei-ship  is  then  virtually  dead,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  people  is  established  in  the  only  convenient, 
durable,  and  serviceable  form.  There  are  some  minor  ques- 
tions of  expediency  as  to  the  exact  point  at  which  this  rent 
should  commence,  and  the  exact  point  to  which  it  should  go. 
The  existing  land  taxes  might  be  recognized  as  a  portion  of 
the  system  of  rents  advanced  to  the  point  at  which  they 
stand ;  or  the  system  of  the  commonwealth  might  proceed 
entirely  irrespective  of  other  financial  arrangements. 

The  question  as  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  rent  need  not 
be  decided  at  present.  Although  it  may  not  be  as  much  as 
five  per  cent.,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  determine 
very  precisely  the  proper  arrangements  of  another  generation 
more  competent  to  legislate  for  themselves  than  we  can  be 
at  this  distance  of  time. 

4.  (To  inflict  the  least  possible  injustice  upon  existing 
proprietors)  is  a  task  of  no  little  delicacy. 

The  restoration  of  violated  rights,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
stolen  horse  who  has  passed  through  many  hands  by  regular 
sale,  is  often  a  matter  of  grievous  hardship  to  the  losing  party. 
The  invalidation  of  land  titles  will  be  to  many  a  serious 
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loss ;  nevertheless,  by  the  method  we  propose,  it  falls  upon 
the  proprietors  so  geiftly  as  to  produce  no  shock — nothing 
comparable  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  litigation,  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  There  will  be  no  «uch  destruction  of 
estates  and  prospects  as  was  witnessed  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky,  when,  from  an  imperfect  land  system,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  land  titles  were  contested  in  court,  and  so 
many  whose  prospects  for  life  presented  competence  or  wealth, 
were  reduced  to  poverty  by  law.  On  the  contrary,  the 
operation  of  the  law  will  be  so  gentle,  that  even  those  who 
experience  the  greatest  inconvenience  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  its  extent.  Of  the  adult  proprietors  of  land,  of 
all  ages,  from  twenty-one  upwards,  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  would  live  to  witness  the  reduction  of  tiieir  revenues 
from  land  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  Basing  our  calculations 
upon  the  statistics  of  the  British  peerage,  which  show  an 
expectation  of  life  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
nine  of  27.03  years,  we  may  conclude  that  the  average 
longevity  of  those  who  have  just  attained  manhood,  would 
remove  the  whole  generation  before  the  rate  of  two  and  one 
half  per  cent,  per  annum  had  been  attained.  But  as  the 
existing  landlords,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
law,  would  range  in  age  from  twenty-one  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  their  mean  age,  even  if  we  place  it  as  low  as  thirty- 
five,  would  not  even  give  twenty-four  years  as  their  average 
continuance  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  average 
effect  of  such  a  law  upon  landholders,  would  be  to 
raise  their  rent  progressively  nearly  as  high  as  two  per  cent, 
before  they  die,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  paying  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  land  estate,  to  their 
death.  Again,  reducing  the  varieties  of  individual  cases  to 
an  average  estimate,  the  succeeding  generation  would  grad- 
ually advance  through  life  from  a  two  per  cent,  to  (a  small 
fraction  over)  a  four  per  cent,  rent ;  or  in  other  words,  would 
pay  an  average  rent  for  life  of  about  three  per  cent.  Expe- 
rience might  even  show  it  judicious  to  make  three  per  cent, 
the  maximum  limit.  Upon  the  present  race  of  land  owners, 
therefore,  the  operation  would  be  remarkably  gentle  (a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum),  and  only  the  third  generation 
would  realize  its  full  power.  Its  operation  would  be  mainly 
prospective,  and  mainly  felt  by  those  who  grow  up  under  it, 
accustomed  to  expect  its  effects,  and  not  at  all  startled  or 
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inflamed  when  the  expected  consequences  arrive.  This  very 
gradual  introduction  will  remove  one  of  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  this  measure ;  but  for  the  sake  of  rendering  its 
operation  still  more  Hberal,  it  might  be  proper  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  have  derived  their  land  from 
inheritance  or  gift,  to  whom  the  full  force  of  the  law  might 
be  applied,  and  those  who  bad,  within  a  certain  period,  paid 
money  for  their  possessions.  The  latter  might  be  allowed 
cei-tain  exemptions  —  such,  for  example,  as  paying  but  a 
limited  rent  during  their  life  time  —  the  exemption  termina- 
ting with  their  lives.  A  clause  of  this  kind  would  relieve  the 
hardships  of  innocent  purchasers;  and  something  of  the 
kind  seems  to  be  demanded  by  equity.  Thus,  gently,  and 
without  bloodshed,  convulsion,  or  suffering,  may  be  intro- 
duced the  most  important  revolution  which  may  ever  illum- 
inate the  pages  of  history. 

6.  (To  procure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  national  pros- 
perity, happiness,  and  improvement)  is  the  delightful  duty 
which  the  new  land  system  would  enable  us  to  fulfil.  The 
ioimense  revenues  of  the  soil,  pledged  to  the  people's  good, 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  commonwealth,  and  wisely  used 
for  all.  At  once  the  whole  face  of  society  is  changed.  The 
government  is  no  longer  sustained  by  taxation ;  its  coffers, 
overflowing  with  unprecedented  wealth,  it  is  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple only  in  the  streams  of  benevolence  which  it  is  continually 
outpouring. 

The  tax-gatherer  will  be  unknown ;  toll-gates  will  be  abol- 
ished ;  custom-houses  imnecessary ;  and  all  the  fees  and  costs, 
of  justice  will  be  at  an  end.  The  abstract  rights  of  human- 
ity wiU  be  found,  not  in  the  derided  speculations  of  philan- 
thropists, but  in  the  living  facts  of  society  ;  for  there  will  be 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  guaranty  the  rights  of  all. 
No  longer  will  the  country  be  annually  convulsed  by  the 
petty  schemes  and  intrigues  of  party  politicians,  in  reference 
to  insignificant  objects.  Each  State  enjoying  an  annual 
revenue  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  will  find  its 
gpreat  duty  to  be  the  elevatiox  of  the  people,  and  its  power 
commensui:ate  with  its  duty.  The  race  of  bar-room  politi- 
cians will  be  at  an  end ;  for  a  higher  order  of  men  will  be 
demanded  for  the  purposes  of  the  government.  The  busi- 
ness of  legislators  will  not  be  to  struggle  with  each  other  for 
the  ascendancy  of  a  party ;  but  to  excel  in  wisdom  and  good- 
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ness  —  to  distinguish  themselves  by  accomplishing  more  than 
was  anticipated  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  gen- 
eral elevation  of  the  race.  The  arts  of  strife  and  corruption 
will,  therefore,  gradually  give  place  to  the  art  and  science  of 
benevolence.  Profound  knowledge  and  sterling  originality 
will  find  their  sphere  of  development,  and  science  and  phi- 
lanthropy will  soon  be  placed  at  the  head  of  State.  What 
may  they  not  accomplish  ?  Look  at  the  vast  revenues  which 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

A  State  of  40,000  square  mUes  (which  are  nearly  the  area 
of  Ohio),  or  over  26,000,000  acres,  would  doubtless  have  a 
revenue  of  $25,000,000  under  this  land  system,  before  a  high 
rent  had  been  attained.  With  an  average  value  of  $100  per 
acre,  which  must  be  attained  when  the  population  is  suffi- 
ciently dense,  the  rent  wonLd  tdtimcUelr/  amount  to  $125,000,- 
000  per  annum,  or  if  the  maximum  rental  tax  were  Umited 
to  three  per  cent,  to  $76,000,000.* 

The  value  of  land  increases  with  the  density  of  population, 
and  hence,  the  greater  the  number  of  people  to  be  benefited 
by  government,  the  greater  the  amount  of  revenue  with  which 
to  serve  them.  On  this  system,  the  increase  of  the  popula^- 
tion  increases  the  common  wealth,  and  swells  the  flood  of 
beneficence  which  is  flowing  for  the  people.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  every  child  bom  among  the  laboring  classes  adds 
to  the  amount  of  oppression  which  they  must  endure  in  the 
form  of  low  wages,  lack  of  employment,  and  oppressive  rents. 
Under  the  national  land  system,  increase  of  population  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  of  means  to  provide  for 
their  prosperity.  The  plain  matter-of-fact  calculation  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  shows  tliat  the  prosperity  attainable  under  a 
national  land  system  is  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  A  power  would  be  buUt  up  upon  this  Western 
Continent,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  greatest  kingdoms 
that  the  world  has  seen  would  be  but  barbarous  tribes. 
States  like  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  would  enjoy 
revenues  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars   each — a  revenue  for  the  people,  collected  without 

* 

[*The  United  States  having  an  area  of  two  tliousand  three  hundred  miUions 
of  acres,  an  annual  rental  of  one  dollar  per  acre  (omitting  three  hundred 
millions  of  acres)  would  yield  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,—  an  amount 
to  make  one's  head  dizzy,  and  to  suggest  that  such  a  country  would  be  too 
large  for  one  government ;  but  such  a  country  must  be  realized  two  centu- 
ries hence.] 
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hardship  or  violence,  without  laying  a  tax,  or  interfering 
with  any  industrial  pursuit.  With  such  a  revenue,  Ohio 
might  change  her  entire  physical  and  moral  aspect,  presenting 
a  State  more  highly  improved,  and  a  population  more  highly 
cultivated  in  mind,  than  has  ever  yet  been  seen. 

Let  us  suppose  this  benevolent  system  in  operation  for 
twenty  years,  with  a  twenty-five  million  revenue  for  the 
people,  and  contemplate  the  results  which  it  would  develop. 

1.  It  would  construct  annually  from  one  to  two  hundred 
miles  of  free  railroad  for  the  people,  to  be  used  with  no  other 
expense  than  that  of  th8  locomotives.  The  State  should  be 
traversed  by  from  two  to  four  thousand  miles  of  free  railroad. 
An  \mlimited  intercourse  would  exist  among  the  citizens ;  the 
value  of  land  would  be  nearly  equalized  over  the  State; 
the  farmer  would  have  the  best  market,  accessible  for  a  trifle ; 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  would  be  ren- 
dered cheap  in  the  cities ;  and  the  conveniences  of  country 
residences  would  diminish  the  crowded  population  and  enor- 
mous rents  of  city  life.  Thus  the  laboring^  classes  of  town 
and  country  wonl J  advance  in  prosperity. 

2.  It  would  cover  the  State  with  libraries  (placing  one 
every  five  miles)  of  ten  thousand  volumes  each. 

8.  It  would  cover  the  State  with  schoolhouses  of  the 
best  construction,  with  every  desirable  convenience,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  placing  one  every  two  miles,  or  every  mile,  and 
maintain  efficient  teachers  in  these  schools. 

4.  It  would  establish  and  maintain  on  a  liberal  scale, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  free  colleges,  with  a  thousand  profes- 
sors, placing  a  college  every  twenty  miles  over  the  State. 

5.  It  would  appropriate  a  million  aimually,  for  the  relief 
of  want  and  diJ^e ;  the  support  of  orphans/foundlings,  and 
insane ;  and  correction  or  reformation  of  criminals. 

6.  For  the  education  of  the  adult  population,  it  might 
maintain  a  corps  of  one  thousand  professors  or  lecturers  upon 
all  departments  of  knowledge,  by  whose  services  the  people 
should  be  enabled  to  carry  on  a  course  of  education  through 
life,  and  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  and  mental  activity 
might  be  imparted  to  those  whose  early  opportunities  had 
been  deficient.  The  effect  of  this,  combined  with  a  general 
collegiate  education  of  all  youth,  would  be  to  give  a  highly 
intellectual  character  to  the  whole  community,  keeping  the 
whole  population  up  to  the  level  of  the  highest  intelligence 
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of  the  age.  In  such  a  community,  violent  crimes  and  politi- 
cal demagogues  would  soon  disappear,  and  public  sentiment 
would  need  but  little  assistance  from  the  law  in  maintaining 
public  morals. 

7.  It  would  establish  and  maintain  a  magnificent  institu- 
tion of  science  and  art,  by  means  of  which  everything  useful 
toman  might  be  developed  —  by  which  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  geology,  chemistry,  medicine,  anthropology, 
education,  and  political  or  social  science,  might  be  rendered 
vastly  more  profitable  to  man  than  they  have  heretofore  been. 
A  model  farm  or  farms,  with  a  scientific  corps  to  investigate 
on  a  large  scale  that  combination  of  chemical,  geological, 
botanic,  and  economical  science  which  constitutes  agricul- 
ture, and  thus  direct  the  agricultuml  labor  of  the  State  in 
the  most  profitable  channels  assisted  by  agricultural  colleges 
through  the  State,  would  be  an  important  part  of  the  plan. 
All  the  useful  arts  of  civilization,  too,  should  receive  similar 
attention,  and  aU  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  institute  for  the  improvement  of  practical 
mechanical  science. 

With  equal  energy,  the  cultivation  of  chemistry,  geology, 
medicine,  anthropology,  and  political  science  should  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  institute.  We  have  not  time  or  space  to 
depict  the  splendid  scene  in  our  "mind^s  eye,"  and  show 
how,  by  the  well  sustained  and  directed  labors  of  the  in- 
stitute, our  country  might  be  made  the  very  head  and  fountain 
oi  science  and  art  —  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  world. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  importance  of  normal  schools  as 
a  part  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  publishing  and 
diffusing  the  benefits  of  the  institute.  The  institute, 
although  one  of  the  most  important  and  vivifying  portions 
of  the  whole  scheme,  would  be  one  of  the  least  expensive. 
Such  institutions  will  yet  come  into  existence;  and  when 
they  do,  will  do  much  to  introduce  a  neW  era.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institute  of  Washington,  the  Association  for  Practical 
Science  in  this  city,  and  the  Inventors'  Institute  at  the  East, 
are  the  harbingers  of  the  new  era  in  science,  which  will  arise 
from  united  effort  hereafter. 

The  seven  great  results  which  we  have  here  sketched,  when 
their  expenses  are  calculated  on  a  liberal  scale,  absorb  but 
about  three  fifths  of  the  twenty-five  million  revenue,  which, 
during  twenty  years,  amounts  to  five  hundred  millions.     By 
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these  three  fifths  of  the  revenue,  we  cover  the  State  with 
free  railroads,  free  schools,  free  colleges,  and  free  libraries  — 
bringing  all  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen ;  we  relieve 
want,  reclaim  the  criminal,  educate  simultaneously  the  whole 
community,  old  and  young,  and  bring  them  to  the  point  of 
intelligence  which  will  cause  them  to  adopt  immediately  the 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  scientific  improvements  of  the 
institute  —  thus  being  far  in  advance  of  any  contemporary 
people. 

The  stage  of  enlightenment  thus  attained  renders  it  cer^ 
tain  that  the  people  will  be  able  and  willing,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  institute,  to  accomplish  everything  necessary 
to  abolish  the  remaining  social  evils,  and  complete  the  proud 
mission  of  America.  The  monster  evils  of  black  and  white 
SULYEBY,  may  easily  be  thrown  off  by  the  giant  strength  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  latter  will  be  abolished,  and  all  the 
evils  of  the  competitive  system,  by  a  scientific  reorganization 
of  society  (assisted  by  the  power  of  education),  which  will 
elevate  the  laborer  to  a  level  of  intelligence,  comfort,  and 
freedom,  which  has  ever  been  deemed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  capitalist.  The  former  evil  will  be  abolished  too ;  if  not 
by  the  gradual  operation  of  moral  or  legal  power  alone,  there 
will  be  a  pecuniary  power  sufficient  to  purchase  every  slave 
from  his  owner,  to  confer  upon  every  black  an  education 
equal  to  the  highest  collegiate  and  practical  or  industrial 
attainments  of  tiie  white,  and  to  transport  the  entire  race, 
with  all  the  necessary  implements,  goods,  and  other  appro- 
priate outfit  for  a  colony,  to  Africa,  or  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe  which  may  furnish  a  desirable  home.  ♦ 

Thus  would  the  highest  hopes  of  good  men  be  realized. 
The  highest  order  of  social  existence  which  is  possible  to  man 
would  be  brought  within  our  reach  by  a  system  which  would 
secure  universal  enlightenment,  would  give  us  a  state  of 
greater  social  equality,  and  would  realize  the  brotherhood  of 

*Thi8  elevation  of  the  African  race  by  education »  without  which  any  sys- 
tem of  emancipation  would  be  unjust  to  them,  would  probably  so  far  remove 
the'^prejudice  of  color  as  to  render  their  emigration  unnecessary. 

[Kow  that  slavery  is  abolished,  it  is  a  matter  for  sober  reflection  to  think 
how  much  more  cheaply  it  might  have  been  effected  by  purchase  than  by 
war.  Setting  aside  the  national  debt,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  and 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the  slaves,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  and  life  vastly  greater  than  the  debt,—  our  pension  system  alone,  at 
the  rate  we  are  now  paying  annually,  consumes  enough  to  have  purchased 
and  emancipated  all  toe  blacks.! 
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man  and  man  in  the  vast  schemes  of  mutual  benevolence 
accomplished  by  our  commonwealth. 

The  plan  of  human  elevation,  as  here  stated,  is  but  a  half- 
sketch.  There  are  rights  and  wrongs,  and  necessary  reforms, 
to  which  we  have  not  even  alluded;  but  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. The  theme  has  already  expanded  more  than  we 
anticipated,  and  we  turn  aside  from  the  broad  landscape  of  a 
possible  destiny,  with  the  simple  declaration,  that  we  aim  at 
the  speedy  abolition  of  all  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  What  is  the  sacrifice  by  which  this  is  to 
be  gained,  and  what  are  the  evils  of  this  stupendous  system 
of  philanthropy  ?  It  is  but  a  gradual  and  easy  sacrifice  of 
cupidity  to  duty  —  a  gradual  yielding  by  landlords  of  their 
baseless  titles  —  a  gradual  sacrifice  of  that  great  bane  of 
republics,  an  indolent  and  haughty  aristocracy  *  —  a  gradual 
approximation  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand,"  with  their  valua- 
ble parchments,  to  the  familiar  level  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
whose  annual  toil  of  hand  or  brain  supplies  their  annual 
bread  —  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  American  Democ- 
racy from  the  harangues  of  politicians  to  all  the  channels  of 
society  —  a  transfer  of  thousands  from  the  ranks  of  dissi- 
pated idleness  to  the  ranks  of  useful  employment  —  a  change 
of  political  discussions  from  tariffs  and  tax-laws  to  education, 
philanthropy,  and  science. 

Regarding  the  objections  to  a  just  land  system  as  trivial 
and  insignificant,  we  inquire.  Why  should  it  not  be  adopted 
forthwith  ?  It  is  applicable  to  all  countries  in  the  world 
wherever  the  will  exists  to  enforce  it ;  and  wherever  it  is 
applied,  it  will  give  to  the  nation  an  amount  of  national 
wealth  which  will  render  it  tenfold  more  formidable  to  'its 
rivals  in  political  and  military  power. 


[•  *'  So  long  as  land  is  private  property  (says  Michael  Da\'itt),  the  landed 
can  and  will  appropriate  the  wealth  produced  by  labor."  In  getting  rid  of 
this  incabua  by  a  land  tax,  the  apprehennion  naturally  arises  that  it  will  bear 
too  heavily  upon  the  fanners,  but  we  must  rerolleot  that  population  and 
wealth  will  preponderate  in  cities,  and  their  ground  rents  will  oe  enormous. 
According  to  statistics  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wheatley,  in  Harper*^  Maga- 
zine, ground  has  been  sold  in  the  lower  wards  of  New  York  and  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  rates  of  between  $2,000,000  and  S4,000,000  per  acre,  and  some 
even  higher.  At  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Broadway  for  $4,600,000.  The 
cities  are  continually  gaining  on  the  country,  and  according  to  the  recent 
census  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  live  in  cities  and  villages, 
while  the  country  in  New  England  is  sprinkled  with  abandoned  farms.  Maine 
has  3,300.  Five  per  cent,  on  the  OMessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1887  would  be  over  $60,000,000.] 
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More  readily  would  its  beauty  be  unfolded  in  the  more 
thinly  settled  countries,  where  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  private 
capital  would  be  required  for  the  change.  And  especially 
do  we  hope  to  see  in  the  vast  territories  of  the  American 
continent,  an  application  of  these  principles  of  political 
justice.  In  the  solitudes  of  those  trans-Mississippian  forests 
which  have  never  yet  been  profaned  by  the  complicated 
systems  of  social  wrong  which  belong  to  Europe  and  her  half- 
regenerate  sons  in  America,  let  there  be  a  pure  republicanism 
established;  let  the  unencumbered  soil  be  consecrated  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  let  private  monopoly  be  forever 
forbidden.  If  the  older  States  of  the  Union  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  scheme  of  justice  and  philanthropy,  let  them 
dwell  in  their  misfortunes  until  the  example  of  their  new- 
bom  sisters  in  the  West  shall  eclipse  in  twenty  years  their 
progress  of  two  centuries  —  until  they  see  a  State  settled  by 
a  people  of  very  moderate  means,  and  with  but  a  scanty 
population,  eclipsing  everything  in  the  world's  history  by  the 
splendor  and  magnitude  of  its  improvements,  its  roads,  its 
public  architecture,  its  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  hospi- 
tals —  surpassing  far  its  sister  States  in  the  enlightenment 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
government.* 

The  establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  based  on  equality 
of  land-rights,  presents  a  different  future  from  any  that  has 


[*  This  grand  ideal  has  been  made  impossible  by  private  rapacity  and 
public  folly.  The  State  of  Texas,  for  the  poor  bauble  of  a  handsome  Capitol, 
has  siven  away  8,000,000  of  acres  whicn,  in  the  near  future,  might  nave 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  A  man  who 
couid  manage  his  estate  with  such  egregious  folly  would  be  regarded  as 
needing  a  guardian.  A  trustee  who  would  so  squander  the  estate  of  heirs 
would  be  promptly  removed  bv  the  chancellor.  Language  fails  to  express 
the  criminal  ignorance  and  folly  of  our  legislators.  The  best  excuse  they 
can  offer  is  thoughtless  ignorance, —  the  profound  and  universal  Ignorance 
of  the  rights  of  tne  commonwealth.  Incalculable  millions  might  have  been 
saved  by  diffusing  the  principles  of  this  essay. 

James  Red  path  says :  — 

"In  his  speeches  of  October,  1884,  in  Central  New  York,  General  Butler 
saia  repeatedly  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Bepublican  and 
Democratic  parties  had  given  away  to  railroad  and  other  corporations  two 
hundred  and  ninety  odd  million  acres  of  the  public  lands. 

"  One  of  the  most  effective  campaign  documents,  issued  bv  the  Democratic 
National  Committ^,  was  a  map  that  locates  the  grants  of  189,403,026  acres 
of  the  people's  lands — equal  to  871,268  farms  of  160  acres  each,  worth  two 
dollars  an  acre  —  or  $278,806,052  given  away  by  Hepublican  Congresses  to 
railroad  corporations  This  is  more  land  than  is  contained  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,' Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

"  Other  authorities,  tabulating  the  fiffuies,  show  that  220,000,000  of  acres 
have  been  thus  given  away  without  tlie  exaction  of  an  equivalent — that  is, 
although  the  favored  corporations  received  these  vast  grants  on  expressed 
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yet  cheered  the  hopes  of  man.  A  will  exists  to  regenerate 
his  social  condition,  but  the  means  and  the  way  are  not  dis- 
tinctly seen.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  land.  This  is  the 
Archimedean  fulcrum  on  which  our  political  lever  may  move 
the  world. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  age  of  the  commonwealth  must 
come.  The  laboring  millions  are  banding  together  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  conscious  that  union  and  co-operation 
alone  can  save  them  from  the  social  slavery  to  which  com- 
petition inevitably  reduces  the  lower  classes ;  and  common- 
wealth, or  co-operation  in  some  form,  is  the  great  aim  of  the 
leaders  of  humanity  in  this  age. 

Rouse  and  bestir  yourselves,  American  land  HEFOitMEBS, 
before  our  western  commonwealth  beyond  the  Mississippi  has 
been  lost  I  There  still  is  a  commonwealth,  for  there  is  a  vast 
area  which  "  we,  the  people,"  still  hold  in  common. 

There  is  our  future  Eden,  where  the  great  serpent  of 
land  monopoly  has  not  yet  crawled,  where  the  arch  tempter 
has  not  yet  procured  the  desecration  of  God's  great  gift 
to  man.  Let  us  first  protect  ourselves  from  speculators, 
by  securing  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  settlera.  Let  us  then 
proclaim  the  principles  of  a  co^imonwealth,  and  thunder  in 
the  ears  of  our  representatives  at  Washington  .the  declaration 
of  human  rights.  Tell  them  that  the  land  was  made  for 
man^  and  not  man  for  the  land.  Tell  them  that  the  proud 
title  of  American  Citizen  signifies  one  of  the   sovereigns   of 


coDdition8,  they  have  been  allowed  to  retain  them  after  they  have  failed  to 
fulfil  their  stipulated  {)art  of  the  contract. 

"  sun  other  statisticians  say  that,  out  of  290,000,000  of  acres  claimed  by 
General  Butler,  over  200,000,000  are  to-day  unlawfully  in  the  possession  of 
the  corporations :  that  they  have  no  longer  the  right  to  hold  the  lands  in 
consequence  of  their  failures  or  refusals  to  keep  their  legal  obligations. 

"  It  seems  to  be  established,  therefore,  that  200,000,000  of  acres  of  the  *■  chil- 
dren's land '  ban  been  taken  and  '  thrown  to  the  dogs  of  monopoly,' a  heritage 
that  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  held  inviolate  for  the 
tollers  of  the  soil,  and  for  their  heirs  forever." 

This  is  about  equal  to  the  total  area  of  fourteen  States, — New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
the  six  New  England  States !  ! 

It  is  almost  three  times  the  area  of  England  which  yields  an  annual 
rental  of  $330,000,000  independent  of  mines.  Our  own  land  thus  iiohsn, 
from  the  nation  will,  in  the  next  century,  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
millions  of  annual  rental,  for  population  will  be  dense,  and  agriculture  is 
destined  to  quadruple  it«  power.  Can  we  not  even  yet  save  to  the  nation  the 
3,000,000,000  acres  of  arid  laud,  which,  according  to  Major  Powell,  may  be 
redeemed  by  irrigation  ? 

This  is  not  a  "  barren  ideality."  New  Zealand  is  already  adopting  this 
system,  leasing  its  public  lands  to  tenants  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  land  value 
for  twenty-flve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  re-valued  for  the  next 
lease,  the  tenant  owning  the  improvements.] 
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a  continent,  and  not  a  miserable,  trembling  appendage  of  the 
soil, —  a  cringing  creature  following  the  beck  of  either  politi- 
cal lords  or  lords  of  land.  While  others  are  settling  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  of  black-faced  slavery,  let  us  settle 
the  more  important  question  of  the  exclusion  of  white-faced 
despotism.  Let  us  secure  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children, 
at  least  one  true  republic, —  one  "  Land  of  the  Free  "  where 
there  shall  not  be  only  "  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  but  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  itself ;  and  where 
there  shall  be,  not  only  peace  and  plenty,  but  that  fraternal 
equality,  and  that  fulness  of  universal  knowledge  among  the 
people,  which  shall  render  ours  the  model  republic. 


Postscript  by  the  Author. 

[To-day,  forty-four  years  since  this  very  Utopian  and 
hasty  essay  was  published,  its  doctrines  are  agitating  all 
civilized  nations,  yet  I  realize  with  maturer  judgment.the  great 
and  accumulated  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
commonwealth  ;  but  I  realize  also  that  the  commonwbai^th 
has  become  the  goal  of  progressive  minds,  not  only  here  and 
in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  old  continent ;  that  in  one  way 
or  another  it  must  come  ;  that  the  landlordism  of  which  we 
see  so  gloomy  an  illustration  in  Ireland  cannot  be  permanent, 
and  that  the  great  upheaval  and  turmoil  of  labor  and  philan- 
thropy must  and  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  there  are 
many  ways,  realize  the  commonwealth,  through  peace  or 
war,  through  legislation  or  revolution.  And  as  man- 
kind are  constituted,  neither  slavery  nor  any  other  funda- 
mental evil  will  take  its  departure  peacefully.  The  American 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  are  drifting  away  from 
the  commonwealth,  toward  a  millionaire  and  billionaire 
plutocracy,  and  they  will  arrest  the  movement  sternly.] 


NATIONALISM  VERSUS  INDIVIDUALISM. 


NO-NAME  PAPEB. 


The  January  number  of  The  Arena  contained  on  pages 
166-184,  a  brilliantly  written  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland,  entitled,  "  A  New  Declaration  of  Rights." 
The  contribution  deserved  to  be  read  carefully  by  the  intelli- 
gent subscribers  to  The  Arena,  and  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  the  readers  of  my  essay  will  be  familiar  with  the  one  to 
which  it  refers.  Mr.  Garland  eloquently  describes  in  it  the 
miseries  -which  are  the  outcome  of  the  present  social  order, 
and  his  heart,  glowing  with  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
urges  him  to  look  for  a  remedy.  A  disciple  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  he  feels  sure  that  the  solution  of  the  whole  social 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  single-tax  theory,  and  that  if 
the  indirect  taxes,  now  borne  by  the  people,  were  replaced  by 
a  tax  levied  on  land  values,  poverty,  and  with  it  crime,  would 
at  once  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  agree  with  him  that  our  social  conditions  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be  ;  I  agree  with  him  that  they  are  bad  enough 
to  stir  the  heart  of  every  man  who  feels  for  humanity,  and  to 
make  him  search  for  a  remedy ;  I  concede  that  Mr.  Grarland 
has  a  right  to  believe  that  his  theory,  or  rather  that  of  his 
master,  is  the  only  cure  of  the  social  disease.  I  do  not 
question  his  right  to  imagine  how  the  scenes  would  shift, 
or  to  describe  his  fancies  in  glowing  terms.  It  is  surely  not 
his  fault  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  mere  introduction  of  the 
single  tax  on  land  would  change  at  once  all  features  of 
society.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  give  work  to  all,  even 
to  unskilled  labor ;  how  it  would  force  the  employer  to  go 
into  the  labor  market  and  to  entice,  by  promises  of  all  kinds, 
the  laborers  to  accept  a  job  from  him.  Neither  can  I  see  how 
a  government  could  be  trusted  with  the  levying  of  such  a 
tax,  or  to  whom  should  be  given  the  immense  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  values  of  lots  of  land.  A  friend  of 
mine  occupied  lately  a  store  on  Washington  Street,  adjoining 
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the  Herald  building.  He  paid  a  fair  rent  for  it,  yet  found 
he  was  unsuccessful.  He  removed,  leasing  another  store  at 
a  higher  rent,  two  houses  from  his  former  location,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Herald  building,  and  here  met  with  brilliant 
success.  He  ascribes  his  success  merely  to  the  location  of 
his  new  store.  It  is  self-evident  that  one  lot  of  land  is  more 
desirable  than  another  merely  on  account  of  its  location,  and 
that  consequently  there  will  be  more  applicants  for  the  one 
than  for  the  other.  The  value  of  such  a  lot  will  rise  accord- 
ingly, and  with  it  the  tax  levied  upon  it,  but  who  is  to 
determine  the  value  ?  One  lot,  by  itself,  looks  exactly  as 
does  the  other,  the  houses  built  upon  them  may  be  precisely 
the  same  in  construction,  the  space  between  them  may 
be  but  a  few  feet,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  my  friend 
would  be#  willing  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  more  a  year 
for  the  one  than  he  would  for  the  other.  Would  not 
somebody  have  to  assume  paternal  functions  ?  StiH  I  con- 
cede that  it  is,  perhaps,  my  own  fault  that  I  cannot  see  things 
as  Mr.  Garland  does,  and  I  shall  not  try  my  lance  on  that 
part  of  his  armor. 

Neither  can  I  expect  him  to  accept  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  favor,  viz :  nationalism  or  socialism  pure  and 
simple.  As  I  cannot  see  with  his  eyes,  I  must  not  expect 
him  to  see  with  mine,  although  he  concedes  voluntarily  and 
without  hesitation,  that  the  great  monopolies  of  forests,  mines, 
telegraphs,  and  railroads,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  or  corporations  and 
be  administrated  by  the  government.  This  shows  that  he 
might  easily  be  persuaded  to  burden  the  government  with- 
out fear  of  paternalism,  with  a  few  more  functions ;  that 
he  may  trust  it  also  with  the  administration  of  some  in- 
dustries, such  as  the  smelting  of  the  ore  taken  from  the 
public  mines,  or  the  hammering  of  metals  into  rails,  plates 
or  cannons.  If  we  should  coax  him  still  more  he  might 
even  assent  to  let  the  government  raise  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  cereals  on  public  land  as  long  as  he  permits  it  to 
raise  trees.  In  fact,  Mr.  Garland  offering  the  nationalists 
his  little  finger,  may  soon  allow  them  to  grasp  his  whole  hand. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  cause  to  cross  swords  with  him  in  regard 
to  his  attitude  towards  nationalists. 

Where  I  take  issue  with  him,  and  have  a  right  to  do  so,  is 
in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  Indimdtialism  and  Socialism. 
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In  his  desire  to  defend  his  remedy  against  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  others,  and  especially  against  that  proposed  by  na- 
tionalists, he  seeks  to  find  shelter  behind  the  breastworks  of 
individualism.  Afraid  that  he  might  be  drawn  over  into  the 
other  camp,  he  denounces  socialism  and  makes  that  the  point 
of  issue  between  himself  and  them.  He  declares  proudly 
that  he  is  an  individualist  and  takes  pains  to  interpret  what 
that  means ;  yea,  more,  to  show  historically  that  individualism 
is  the  result  of  the  highest  civilization  of  man,  while  social- 
ism belongs  to  barbarism.  The  gist  of  his  contention  is, 
that  the  farther  back  we  go  the  more  we  find  people  steeped 
in  socialism,  while  the  advance  of  mankind  in  culture  and 
civilization  is  entirely  due  to  a  more  developed  individualism. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  socialism,  being  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism, ought  to  be  shunned,  and  individualism  lifted  upon  the 
throne. 

If  this  was  said  in  jest  and  not  in  earnest,  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  good  joke,  and  applaud  it  as  such;  but  as  the 
writer  seems  to  be  serious  and  may  cany  the  conviction 
with  which  he  is  so  imbued  into  the  hearts  of  as  many 
readers  as  his  othen;\-ise  able  article  must  find,  I  consider 
it  a  duty  to  cry :  "  Stop !  so  far  and  no  further ! "  Such 
interpretation  of  history  is  misleading,  and  starting  from  such 
wrong  premises  we  can  never  arrive  at  sound  conclusions. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Garland  wittingly 
corrupts  or  misquotes  history ;  I  am  positive  that  he  merely 
misinterprets  facts,  and  in  consequence  persuades  himself 
that  socialism  was  first,  and  was  followed  by  individualism  as 
an  improvement.  This  one  eiTor  having  found  a  way  into 
his  logic,  the  rest  naturally  off  at  a  tangent. 

Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Garland  arrived  at  his  premises.  He 
had  read  that  in  ancient  times  tribes  were  formed  on  account 
of  the  gregarious  habit  of  the  human  being,  and  that  these 
tribes  were  under  the  leadership  of  a  patiiarch  or  a  chief ; 
that  the  individuals,  not  even  the  wife  or  the  child,  held  any 
rights  of  their  own,  but  were  dependent  upon  the  head  of 
the  tribe.  The  chief  would  assign  to  them  duties,  and  hold 
them  strictly  to  their  performance,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
would  apportion  to  them  whatever  was  needed  for  their 
support.  They  held  no  private  property  but  all  belonged  to 
the  tribe,  or  rather  solely  to  the  head  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Garland 
had,  furthermore,  read  that  the  condition  of  such  tribes  was  a 
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most  pitiable  one ;  that  the  individual  led  a  life  that  could 
not  be  called  a  human  life.  In  course  of  time,  however,  all 
this  was  changed.  Tribes  dissolved  or  became  parts  of  an 
empire,  slavery  was  abolished,  serfdom  was  annulled,  feudal- 
ism destroyed ;  in  a  word  the  individual  received  rights  in 
the  modern  community  which  he  never  had  held  in  the  tribe. 
Looking  upon  the  high  rate  of  civilization  which  we  have 
attained,  Mr.  Garland  said  to  himself,  "It  was  socialism 
which  made  of  man  a  barbarian,  and  it  is  individualism  which 
has  made  of  him  a  civilized  being.  Who  dares  dispute  that 
proposition,  so  well  established  by  historical  facts?  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Garland,  you  are  utterly  wrong.  The  very  thing 
that  you  describe  as  socialism  is  individualism;  and  the 
very  thing  which  you  describe  as  individualism  is  socialism ; 
you  merely  employ  the  use  of  wrong  terms.  Socialism  must 
not  be  confounded  with  communism,  and  individualism  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  extended  possibilities  of  a  man 
to  assert  his  rights.  Socialism  has  grown  out  of  individ- 
ualism. The  ancient  tribe  may  have  owned  land  or  other 
property  in  common,  but  it  was  far  from  being  a  society. 
Socialistic  tendencies  showed  themselves  at  that  early  period 
only  in  minor  traits,  and  wherever  they  came  to  the  surface 
they  brought  about  that  success  which  finally  granted  to  the 
individual  better  opportunities.  The  real  historical  facts  are, 
that  the  farther  back  we  go,  the  more  we  find  man  8e(f- 
sufficient  to  himself,  and  this  self-sufficiency  is  individualism. 
The  savage  is  able  to  stand  out  alone  and  for  himself ;  he 
can  supplj'  all  his  wants ;  he  can  find  his  food,  prepare  his 
meals,  make  his  scanty  clothing  and  weapons ;  wherever  he 
is  placed  he  will  be  at  home. 

The  members  of  the  family  and  of  the  tribe,  yea,  even  the 
members  of  the  vast  empires  of  a  more  cultured  period,  were 
all  individuals,  each  of  whom  could  rely  upon  his  own  facul- 
ties to  supply  all  his  needs.  Humanity,  of  course,  could  not 
rise  in  civilization  as  long  as  every  individual  worked  only 
for  himself  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest.  The  tendencies 
were  to  advance  from  such  an  individualism  to  socialism. 
When  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  men  could  defend 
themselves  better  against  the  attack  of  animals  or  other 
men,  they  formed  a  tribe  with  the  view  of  obtaining  that 
safety  which,  single-handed,  they  could  not  obtain.  They 
surrendered  part  of  their  rights  and  if  the  head  of  the  tribe 
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abused  his  privileges  he  could  only  do  so  because  the  tribe 
was  not  a  perfect  society,  since  outside  of  this  one  common 
purpose  its  members  had  still  remained  individuals.  With 
every  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  a  division  of  labor, 
people  became  interdependent  and  learned  to  feel  themselves 
parts  of  a  social  unity.  The  oldest  socialistic  enterprise  was 
the  army,  and  even  in  its  earliest  construction  it  was  shown 
that  a  few  thousand  well-drilled  and  well-organized  soldiers 
could  conquer  the  world,  as  they  did  under  Alexander  the 
Great.  With  every  century  we  behold  people  stepping  more 
and  more  out  of  the  sphere  of  individualism  into  that  of 
socialism,  and  every  step  which  made  the  individual  less 
self-sufficient,  and  forced  him  to  unite  his  efforts  with  others 
for  common  purposes,  brought  about  not  alone  a  higher  state 
of  culture  or  an  increase  of  wealth,  but  also  an  increase  of 
individual  rights.  What  a  man  lost  bv  yielding  up  a  part  of 
his  will  he  received  back  with  large  interest,  in  the  shape 
of  a  wider  circle  of  opportunities.  The  building  of  public 
roads,  the  introduction  of  a  mail  service,  the  institution  of 
schools  were  the  outcome  of  a  better  understanding  of  what 
could  be  gained  by  system  and  organization ;  yet  it  was  left 
to  our  century  to  behold  socialism  in  its  (so  far)  highest 
development.  Not  before  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
machinery  driven  by  steam  or  electricity  did  labor  become  so 
subdivided  that  the  production  of  one  article  required  the 
work  of  a  thousand  hands.  Through  this  subdivision  of 
labor,  man  has  lost  his  self-sufficiency  and  no  longer  stands 
out  for  himself.  The  adventures  of  a  Selkirk,  alias  Robinson 
Crusoe,  show  how  inferior  a  person  accustomed  to  interdepen- 
dence stands  in  self-sufficiency  to  his  man,  Friday,  the 
savage.  No  sooner,  however,  is  Crusoe  brought  again  into 
touch  with  society,  no  sooner  does  he  obtain  implements  pro- 
duced by  society,  than  he  becomes  equal  to  a  host  of  barba- 
rians. It  is  not  Crusoe  who  vanquished  the  savages  ;  it  is 
society  which  is  embodied  in  him.  If  Friday  is  the  represen- 
tative of  individualism,  and  Crusoe  that  of  socialism,  what 
becomes  of  Mr.  Garland's  proud  declaration,  ^«I  am  an  indi- 
vidualist"? 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Gttrland  will  agree  vrith  me  that  since 
the  many  have  worked  together  for  a  common  purpose,  more 
commodities  have  been  created,  and  life,  therefore,  has  been 
made  more  pleasant  than  it  ever  w&s  before.     If,  notwith- 
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standing,  we  find  our  social  conditions  tangled,  it  is  simply 
because  socialism  has  not  become  fully  developed.  We  have 
the  choice  only,  between  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  savage,  or 
the  interdependence  of  the  civilized  man.  In  the  first  case,  we 
may  remain  individualists  with  perfect  freedom  of  competition 
and  with  the  motto :  "  Everyone  for  himself  and  let  the  big 
fish  eat  the  small  fry."  In  the  other  case,  we  must  turn  so- 
cialists ;  we  must  form  one  large  society  which  produces  as 
one  body  all  that  it  needs  ;  but  then  each  member  must  be 
carried  by  it,  and  must  receive  his  share  of  the  common  prod- 
uct. Our  social  conditions  are  distorted  merely  because  we 
have  an  orgtmized  society  and  force  the  individual  to  serve  it 
and  to  give  up  his  identity  for  it,  while  this  same  society  fails 
to  fulfil  its  duties  and  obligations  towards  each  member. 
Huoianity  having  risen  from  individualism  to  socialism,  has 
not  yet  thrown  off  the  old  individualistic  principles  of  com- 
petition, property,  legatjy,  self-sufficiency,  etc.;  and  so  society 
looks  like  a  butterfly,  which,  piercing  the  chrysalis,  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  shake  off  the  cumbersome  cocoon.  As  soon  as 
society  shall  be  held  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the  contract ;  as  soon 
as  in  exchange  for  the  labor,  be  it  physical  or  mental,  which 
the  individual  brings  into  the  enterprise  he  shall  be  indemni- 
fied to  the  full  extent,  he  will  also  obtain  all  the  liberties 
that  are  compatible  with  an  organization.  That  at  present 
his  liberties  are  restricted,  that  the  so-called  free  men  of 
to-day  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  slaves  or  serfs  were  for- 
merly, is  not  because  of  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  our  age, 
but  of  the  individualistic  legacies  which  have  still  survived 
and  which  hinder  the  development  of  socialism.  The  princi- 
ples of  competition,  of  property,  of  the  right  of  bequest,  and 
above  all,  the  exaltation  -of  the  rights  of  the  strong  to  sup- 
press the  weak,  coupled  with  the  division  of  labor,  have 
brought  about  the  unfortunate  and  unhealthy  condition  of 
society  as  we  find  it.  Socialism  has  so  far  civilized  man  and 
not  individualism.  Let  it  reach  maturity ;  let  it  shake  off 
the  last  trammels  of  individualistic  barbarism  and  the  problem 
will  be  solved. 

One  more  word.  Mr.  Garland  fears  paternalism  to  be  a 
necessary  but  unwelcome  '^  conditio  sine  qua  non "  of  social- 
ism. He  is  not  mollified  even  by  the  promise  of  nationalists 
that  fratemalism  and  not  paternalism  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  social   order.     He   claims,  and  with  good 
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right,  that  someone  will  have  to  stand  at  the  head,  and  that 
the  temptation  will  be  always  near  to  abuse  such  powers. 
Would  he  object  also  to  Parentalism  which  includes  a  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  the  parents  and  the  support  of  the  members 
of  the  family  from  the  day  of  birth  to  the  day  of  death? 
*«  Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  is  an  old  adage. 
Someone  will  always  be  needed  to  direct  affairs,  and  without  a 
government  of  some  kind,  an  orderly  state  of  society  is  in- 
conceivable. Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  developed 
socialism  the  functions  of  the  government  will  be  far  different 
than  they  are  now,  and  the  fear  of  abuse  of  power  will 
have  vanished,  because  individual  accumulations  will  have 
ceased  to  be  a  necessity.  The  government  will  then  not 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  stem  and  arbitrary  patriarch  to 
whose  individual  will  the  members  of  the  tribe  must  yield 
obedience,  but  rather  that  of  fatherly  and  motherly  care  and 
love  for  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  famUy. 


BRADLAUGH'S  BURIAL. 


BY   OXBALD  MASSBY. 


<<  Sponge  (/at  the  Record^  maJee  tardy  amends 

With  tears  of  contrition  that  shame  as  they  flow. 
Blot  out  the  Pasty  forgive  and  befriends; 
Up  from,  his  grave  may  the  Olive  grow  I  ^^ 
AhI    NoI 
We  do  not  busy  the  hatchet  so! 

They  who  have  harried  him  till  he  is  dead, 

For  their  cowardly  creeds  shall  reap  as  they  sow. 
Not  at  his  tomb  is  the  last  word  said : 
We  shall  pay  back  to  them  all  that  we  owe ! 
Ah!   No! 
We  do  not  buey  the  hatchet  sol 

Over  his  ashes  they  pray  for  peace, 

Who  have  helped  to  quench  his  fiery  glow ; 
But  not  for  an  hour  will  our  battle  cease ; 
Our  spoils  of  triumph  his  libmb  shall  strow ! 
Ah!    No! 
We  do  not  buby  the  hatchet  so! 

Do  they  think  we  have  ever  forgotten  the  way 
He  was  badgered  and  bandied  to  and  fro? 

Do  they  think  we  have  ever  forgotten  tJiat  day 
Of  the  cruellest  gladiatorial  show  ?* 
Ah!  No! 

We  do  not  BUBY  THE  HATCHET  SO ! 


*The  day  he  waa  brutally  ejected  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
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'Tis  one  more  lost  of  unnumbered  lives, 

Wrecked,  or  taken  by  tortures  slow !  ' 

'Tis  the  common  lot  of  the  Thinker  who  strives 
To  the  death  for  Tjrranny's  overthrow ! 
Ah!  No! 
Wb  do  not  buby  the  hatchet  so! 

Birds  of  the  night  from  their  hiding-place 

Will  venture  to  mount  their  middens  and  crow. 
There  are  those  who  will  feel  he  has  turned  his  face 
On  the  other  side  for  their  safer  blow ! 
Ah!  No! 
Wb  do  not  buby  the  hatchet  bo! 

Deeds^  not  words,  for  our  Champion  brave ; 
Deeds  that  will  lighten  the  weight  of  woe. 
I  may  not  follow  his  dust  to  the  grave, 

But  I  shall  be  with  you  when  facing  the  foe. 
Ah!  No! 
We  do  not  buby  the  hatchet  so! 

Let  the  war-drums  louder  and  louder  roll 

Defiance,  as  on  for  the  goal  we  go ! 
Rise  to  tbe  Hero's  stature  in  soul : 

Cower  not  down  with  the  corse  laid  low. 
Ah!  No! 
We  do  not  buby  the  hatchet  so! 


THE  HEART   OF  OLD  HICKORY. 


BY  WILL  ALLEN  DBOMOOOLE. 


Noiselessly,  dreamily,  with  that  suggestion  of  charity 
which  alwajrs  lingers  about  a  snowstorm,  fell  the  white  flakes 
down  in  the  arms  of  the  gray  twilighj;*  There  was  an  air 
of  desolation  about  the  grim  old  State  House,  as,  one  by  one, 
the  great  hall  door  creaked  the  departure  of  the  various 
occupants  of  the  honorable  old  pile  that  overlooks  the  city 
and  the  slusfffish  flow  of  the  Cumberland  beyond.  The  last 
loitering  feSt  came  down  the  damp  comdoraf  the  rustle  of  a 
woman's  skirts  sent  a  kind  of  ghostly  rattle  through  the 
shadowy  alcoves. 

The  Governor  heard  the  steps  and  the  rustle  of  the  stiff 
bombazine  skirts,  and  wondered,  in  a  vague  way,  why  it  was 
that  women  would  work  beyond  the  time  they  bargained  for. 
The  librarian  was  always  the  last  to  leave,  except  the 
Governor  himself.  He  had  heard  her  pass  that  door  at  dusk, 
day  in,  day  out,  for  two  years,  and  always  after  the  others 
were  gone.  He  never  felt  quite  alone  in  the  empty  State 
House  'until  those  steps  had  passed  by.  This  evening,  how- 
ever, they  stopped,  and  he  looked  up  inquiringly  as  the  knob 
was  carefully  turned,  and  the  librarian  entered  the  executive 
office. 

"  I  only  stopped  to  say  a  word  for  the  little  hunchback's 
mother,"  she  said.  «'  She  is  not  a  bad  woman,  and  her 
provocation  was  great.     Moreover,  she  is  a  woman.^^ 

He  remembered  the  words  long  after  the  librarian  had 
gone. 

^^  She  is  a  woman,^^  That  was  a  strange  plea  to  advance* 
for  a  creature  sentenced  to  the  gallows*  He  sighed,  and 
again  took  up  the  long  roll  of  paper  lying  upon  his  desk. 

"  Inasmuch  as  she  was  sorely  wronged,  beaten,  tortured 
by  seeing  her  afflicted  child  ill-treated,  we,  the  undersigned, 
do  beg  of  your  excellency  all  charity  and  all  leniency  com- 
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patihle  with  the  laws  of   the  State,  and  the  loftier  law  of 
mercy." 

Oh,  that  was  an  old  story ;  yet  it  read  well,  too,  that  old,  old 
petition  with  that  old,  old  plea  —  charity.  Five  hundred 
names  were  signed  to  it ;  and  yet,  thrice  five  hundred  tongues 
would  lash  him  if  he  set  his  own  name  there.  It  was  a 
hard  thing, — to  hold  life  in  his  hand  and  refuse  it.  Those 
old  threadbare  stories,  old  as  pain  itself,  had  well-nigh 
wrought  his  ruin;  his  political  ruin.  At  least  the  papers 
said  as  much  ;  they  had  sneeringly  nicknamed  him  ^^  Tender- 
heart,"  and  compared  him,  with  a  sneer,  too,  to  titiat  old 
sterling  hero  —  the  Governor's  eyes  sought  the  east  window, 
where  the  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  loomed  like  a  bronze 
giant  amid  the  snowflakes  and  the  gathering  twilight.  They 
had  compared  them,  the  old  hero  who  lived  in  bronze,  and 
the  young  human-heart  who  had  no  "back-bone,"  aad  was 
moved  by  a  rogue's  cry. 

Yet,  he  had  loved  tiliat  majestic  old  statue  since  the  day  he 
entered  the  executive  office  as  chief  ruler  of  the  State,  and 
had  fancied  for  a  moment  the  old  hero  was  welcoming  him 
into  her  trust  and  highest  honor,  as  he  sat  astride  his  great 
steed  with  his  cocked  hat  lifted  from  the  head  that  had  indeed 
worn  "  large  honors."  But  he  had  been  so  many  times  thrust 
into  his  teeth,  he  could  almost  wish  —-^^y 

"  Papers  !     Papers  I  wanter  paper,  mister  ?  " 

A  thin  little  face  peered  in  at  the  door,  a  face  so  old,  so 
strangely  unchildlike,  he  wondered  for  an  instant  if  it  were 
the  face  of  a  man  fostened  by  some  mysterious  means  upon 
the  misshapen  body  of  a  child. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Executive,^"!  want  a  Banner. ^^ 

The  boy  had  bounded  forwards  as  well  as  a  dwarfed  foot 
would  allow,  at  the  welcome  "Yes,"  but  stopped  midway 
the  apartment,  and  slowly  shook  his  head  at  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence,  while  an  expression,  part  jubilance,  part  regret, 
and  altogether  disgust  crossed  his  little  old-young  fec§^/ 

"Don't  sell  that  sort,  mister,"  said  he,  "none  o'  our  club 
don't.     It's  —  low-lived." 

The  Governor  smiled,  despite  his  hard  day  with  the  critics 
and  the  petition  f olk^ 

"What?  You  don't  sell  the  Evening  Banner^  the  only 
independent  journal  in  the  city  ?  "  v 

The  newsboy  was  a  stranger  to  sarcasm./ 
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'*  That's  about  the  size  on't,"  he  said  as  he  jedged  himself, 
a  veritable  bundle  of  tatters,  a  trifle  nearer  the  red  coals 
glowing  in  the  open  grate. 

"  Suddenly,  the  Executive  remembered  that  it  was  cold. 
There  were  ridges  of  snow  on  the  bronze  statue  standing  by 
the  east  window.  He  noticed,  too,  the  movement  of  the 
tatters  towai'd  the  fire,  and  with  his  hand,  a  very  white,  gen- 
tle-seeming hand  it  was,  motioned  the  little  vagabond  toward 
the  grate.  No  sooner  did  he  see  the  thin,  numb  fingers 
stretched  toward  the  blaze  than  he  remembered  the  sneers  of 
"  the  only  independent  journal."  It  was  not  far  from  right, 
surely,  when  it  called  him  "  soft-hearted,"  was  this  boycotted 
Banner  which  the  newsbojrs  refused  to  handle.  The  Execu- 
tive smiled ;  the  boycott,  at  all  events,  was  comical^ 

"  And  so,"  said  he,  "  you  refuse  to  sell  the  Banner.  Why 
is  that  ?  " 

"  Shucks  !  "  was  the  reply.     "  'Taint  no  good.     None  o' 

us   likes  it.     Yer  8ee,r  cully "     The  Executive  started  ; 

but  a  glance  at  the  earnest,  unconscious  face  convinced  him 
the  familiarity  was  not  intentional  disrespect.  "  You  see," 
the  boy  went  on  J  "  it  sez  mean  things,  lies,  yer  know,  about 
a  friend  o'  minel ' 

/  One  foot,  the  shorter,  withered  member,  was  thrust  dan- 
gerously near  to  the  glowing  coalbed;  the  little  gossip 
was  making  himself  thoroughly  at  home.  The  Executive 
observed  it,  and  smiled.  He  also  noted  the  weary  droop  of 
the  shoulders,  and  impulsively  pointed  to  a  seat.  He  only 
meant  something  upon  which  to  rest  himself,  and  did  not 
notice,  jantU>the  tatters  dropped  wearily  into  the  purple 
luxuriance/uiat  he  had  invited  the  little  Arab  to  a  seat  in  a 
great,  deep  armchair  of  polished  cherry,  richly  upholstered 
with  royal  purple  plush,  finished  with  a  fringe  of  tawny 
gold. 

Instinctively,  he  glanced  toward  the  east  window.  The 
bronze  face  wore  a  solemn,  sturdy  frown,  but  on  the  tip  of 
the  great  general's  cocked  hat  a  tiny  sparrow  had  pejx^hed, 
and  stood  coquettishly  picking  at  the  white  snowflakes  that 
fell  upon  the  bronze  bri^/ 

"And  so  the  Banner  abuses  your  friend?" 
,    The  Executive  turned  again  to  the  tatters,  cosily  ensconced 
'in  the  soft  depths  of  the  State's   purple.     The   old-young 
head  nodded. 
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"And  what  does  it  say  of  him  ?  '* 
'  He  wondered  if  it  could  abuse  any  one  quite  so  soundly  and 
so  mercilessly  as  it  had  dealt  with  him^ 

"  Aw,  sher  !  "^the  tatters,  in  state,  was  growing  contemp- 
tuous^    "  It  called  him  a  *  imi/gwymp!  " 
^^fhe  Governor  colored:  it  had  said  the  same  of  him. 

"  An,**  the  boy  went  on)  "  it  said  ez  ther'  wa'n't  no  back- 
bone to  him,  an'  ez  he  wuz  only  fitten  to  set  the  pris'ners 
loose,  an'  to  play  the  fiddle.  An'  it  said  a  lot  about  a  feller 
named  Ole  Poplar " 

"What!" 
/  The   smile   upon  the    Governor's   lips  gave   place   to   a 
hearty  laugh,  as  the  odd  little  visitor  ransacked  the  ever- 
glades of  memory  for  the  desired  timber  from  which  heroes 
are  hewny/ 

"Poplar?  Ben't  it  poplar ?  Naw,  cedar, —  ash,  wonnut, 
hick'ry  —  that's  it!  Hick'ry.  Ole  Hick'ry.  It  said  a  lot 
about  him ;  an'  it  made  the  boys  orful  mad,  an'  they  won't 
sell  the  nasty  paper." 

/'The  tatters  began  to  quiver  with  the  excitement  of  the 
recital.  The  little  old-young  face  lost  something  of  its 
patient,  premature  age  while  the  owner  rehearsed  the  mis- 
doings of  the  city's  iniepeTkde'nJt  afternotm  journal. 

The  Executive  listened  with  a  smile  of  amused  perplexity. 
Evidently   he   was   the    "friend"   referred   to,  or   else  the 


journal  had  said  the  same  of  two  parties. 

"  Who  is  your  friend?  "(he  asked  vaguely  wondering  as  to 
what  further  developments  he  might  expect/ 

"  Aw,"  said  the  boy,  "  he  aint  my  friend  perzactly.  He's 
Skinny's  though,  an'  all  the  boys  Stan's  up  for  Skinny." 

"  Ajid  who  is  *  Skinny '  ?  " 
'^A  flash  of  contempt  shot  from  the  small,  deepnset  eyes.) 

"  Say,  cully,"\^his  words  were  slow  and  emphatic^  "  wker' 
wuz  you  raised  ?   Don't  you  know  Skinny  ?  " 

The  Executive  shook  his  head.     "  Is  he  a  newsboy  ?  " 

"  He  wuz  — "(the  tatters  were  still  a  moment,  only  a  twitch 
of  the  lips  and  a  slight,  choking  movement  of  the  throat  told 
the  boy  was  struggling  with  his  emotions.  Then  the  rough, 
frayed  sleeve  was  drawn  across  the  bundle  of  papers  strapped 
across  his  breast,  wher^  a  tear  glistened  upon  the  front  page 
of  the  Evening  Herald. J  "  He  wuz  a  newsboy —  till  yistiddy. 
We  buried  uv  him  yistiddy." 
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'  The  momentary  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  soft  click 
of  the  clock  tellmg  the  run  of  time.  It  was  the  Governor 
who  spoke  then^  ^^  And  this  man  whom  the  Banner  abuses 
was  Skinny's  i^nd." 

"  Yes.  This  here  wuz  Skinny's  route.  I  took  it  jristiddy. 
Yer  see  Skinny  didn't  have  no  mammy  an'  no  folks,  an'  no 
meat  outer  his  bones, —  that's  why  we  all  named  him  Skinny. 
He  wuz  jest  b-o-n-e-s.  An'  ther'  wuz  nobody  ter  tek  keer  uv 
him  when  he  wuz  sick,  an'  he  jest  up  an'  died."  / 

Without  the  window  the  snow  fell  softly,  softly.^  The 
little  brown  bird  hopped  down  from  the  rim  of  the  great  gen- 
eral's hat  and  sought  shelter  in  the  bronze  bosom  of  his  fluted 
vesture.  Poor  little  snowbird  I  —  the  human  waif  which 
the  newsbojrs  had  buried  —  for  him  the  bronze  bosom  of 
Charity  had  offered  no  shelter  from  the  storm/  The  tatters 
tin  velvet  had  forgotten  the  storm,  and  the  presence  before 
him  as  he  gazed  into  the  dreamful  warmth  of  the  fire. 
He  did  not  see  the  motion  of  the  Governor's  hand  across  his 
eyes,  nor  did  he  know  how  the  great  man  was  rehearsing  the 
Banner*8  criticisms. 

"  He  cannot  hear  a  beggar's  tale  without  growing  chicken- 
hearted  and  opening  the  prison  doors  to  every  red-handed 
murderer  confined  there  who  can  put  up  a  pretty  story." 

He  was  soft-hearted;  he  knew  it,  and  regretted  it  many 

times  to  the  bronze  .general  at  the  window.     But  this  evening 

there  was  a  kind  of  defiance  about  him ;  he  was  determinea 

to  dare  the  old  warrior-statesman,  and  the  slanderous  Banner 

/  —  and  his  own  "  chicken-heart,"  too. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  about  this  friend  of  Skinny's." 

"The  Gov'ner?" 

"  Was  it  the  Governor  ?  "  . 

"  Say  !  '\0h,  the  scorn  of  those  young  eyes  ij"  Is  ther'  any- 
body else  can  pardon  out  convicts?  In  course  'twuz  the 
Gov'ner.  Skinny  had  a  picture  uv  him,  too.  A  gret  big  un, 
an'  golly !  but  'twuz  pritty.  Kep'  it  hangin'  over  his  cot 
what  Nickerson,  the  cop  ez  aint  got  no  folks  neither,  like 
Skinny,  ^et  him  set  up  in  a  comer  o'  his  room  down  ter  Black 
Bottom./   Say,  cully,  does  you  know  the  Gov'ner?  " 

"Yes;  but  go  on  with  your  story.  Tell  me  all  about 
Skinny  and his  friend  !  "  ^ 

The  tatters  settled  back  into  the  purple  cushions.  {  The 
firelight  played  upon  the  little  old  face,  and  the  heat  drew 
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the  dampness  from  the  worn  clothes,  enveloping  the  thin  fig- 
ure in  a  vapor  that  might  have  been  a  poetic  dream-mist  but 
for  the  ragged  reality  slowly  thawing  in  the  good  warmth. 
The  bundle  of  papers  had  been  lifted  from  the  sunken 
chest  and  placed  carefully  by  on  the  crimson  and  olive  rug, 
while  the  human  bundle  settled  itself  to  tell  the  story  of 
Skinny.,^ 
\p,..v-  "Mean'  him  wuz  on  the  pris'n  route,*'  said  he,  "till  — 
yistiddy.  Least  I  wuz  ther  till  yistiddy.  Skinny  tuk  this 
route  last  year.  He  begged  it  fur  me  when  he  —  come  ter 
quit,  because  I  ben't  ez  strong  ez  —  Solermun  you  know. 
Wa'n't  he  the  strong  un  ?  Solermun  or  Merthusler,  1  furgit 
which.  But  t'wuz  when  we  wuz  ter  the  pris'n  route  I  lamt 
about  Skinny's  friend,  the  Grov'ner,  you  know.  First  ther' 
was  ole  Jack  Nasby  up  an'  got  parelized,  an'  want  no  count 
ter  nobody,  let 'lone  ter  the  State.  *  A  dead  ea^pense,'  the 
ward'n  said.  He  suffered  orful  too,  an'  so'd  his  wife.  /An' 
one  day  Skinny  said  he  wuz  goin'  ter  write  a  pertition  an' 
git  all  the  'fishuls  ter  sign  it,  an'  git  the  Gov'ner  ter  pard'n 
ole  Nasby  out.  They  all  signed  it  —  one  o'  the  convic's 
writ  it,  but  they  ^  all  tol'  Skinny  ez  t'wuz  no  use,  'cause  he 
wouldn't  do  \iy/  An'  one  day,  don't  yer  think  when  ole 
Nasby  wuz  llECyin'  on  the  hospittul  bunk  with  his  dead 
side  Ler«d  ov^r  with  a  pris'n  1>lankit,  an'  his  wife  an^ryin' 
becase  the  ward'n  war  'bleeged  ter  lock  her  out,  the  Gov'ner 
his  se'f  walked  in.  /He  wuz  sorter  lame  his  se'f  yer  know, 
got  it  in  the  war  J  An'  what  yer  reckin  he  done  ?  Cried ! 
What  yer  think  o  that,  cully  ?  Cried ;  an'  lowed  ez  how  *  few 
folks  wuz  so  bad  et  somebody  didn't  keer  fur  'em,'  an'  then 
he  called  the  man's  wife  back,  an'  pinted  ter  the  half  dead  ole 
convic',  an'  told  her  ter  *  fetch  him  home.'  Did!  An'  the 
nex'  day  if  the  Banner  didn't  tan  him!  Yer  jest  bet  it 
did^- 

^'^  **  An'  ther'  wuz  a  feller  ther'  been  in  twenty  year,  an'  had 
seventy-nine  more  ahead  uv  him.  An'  one  night  when  ther' 
wa'n't  nobody  thinkin'  uv  it,  he  up  an'  got  erligion.  An'  he 
aint  no  more  an'  got  it,  en  he  wants  ter  git  away  fum  ther'. 
Prayed  fur  it  constant :  *  Lord,  let  me  out  I '  *  Lord,  let  me 
out ! '  That's  what  he  ud  say  ez  he  set  on  the  spoke  pile 
fittin'  spokes  fur  the  Tennessee  wagins ;  an'  a-cryin'  all  the 
time.  He  couldn't  take  time  ter  cry  an'  pray^'thout  cheat'n 
o'  the  State  yer  know,  so  he  jest  cried  an'  prayed  while  he 
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worked.  The  other  prisoners  poked  fun  at  him ;  an'  tol'  him 
if  he  got  out  they  ud  try  erUgion  in  theim.  Yorter  seen 
him  ;  he  wuz  a  good  un.  Spec'  yer  have  heerd  about  him. 
Did  yer  heear  'bout  the  big  fire  that  bruk  out  in  the  pris'n 
las'  November,  did  yer? '  " 

The  Governor  nodded  and  the  boy  talked  on. 

"  Well,  that  ther'  convic'  worked  orful  hard  at  that  fire. 
He  fetched  thirteen  men  out  on  his  back.  They  wuz  suf - 
cated,  yer  know.  He  fetched  the  warden  out  too,  in  his  arms. 
An'  one  uv  his  arms  wuz  burnt  that  bad  it  had  ter  be  cut  off. 
An'  the  pris'n  doctor  said  he  breathed  fire  inter  his  lungs  or 
somethin'.  An'  the  next  day  the  Gov'ner  pard'ned  uv  him 
out.  I  wuz  ther'  when  the  pard'n  come.  The  warden's 
voice  trim'led  when  he  read  it  ter  the  feller  layin'  bimdled 
up  on  his  iron  bunk.  An'  when  he  heeard  it  he  riz  up  in  bed 
an*  sez  he,  'My  prayers  is  answered;  tell  the  boys.'  The 
warden  bent  over  'im  ez  he  draped  back  an'  shet  his  eyes, 
an'  tried  ter  shake  him  up.  '  What  must  I  tell  the  O-ov^nerf ' 
sez  he.  *  Tell  him,  God  bless  him.'  An'  that  wuz  the  las' 
word  he  ever  did  say  topside  o'  this  earth.  Whatcher  think 
o'  that,  cully  ?   'Bout  ez  big  ez  the  Banner* s  growl,  wa'n't  it  ?  " 

The  Executive  nodded  again,  while  the  little  gossip  of  the 
slums  talked  on  in  his  quaint,  old  way,  of  deeds  the  veiy 
angels  must  have  wept  to  witness,  so  full  were  they  of  glori- 
ous humanit?^.^  y 

^'But  the  best  uv  all  wuz  about  ole  Bemis,"^said  he, 
re-arranging  his  tatters  so  that  the  undried  portion  might  be 
turned  to  the  fire.     "  Did  you  ever  heear  about  ole  Bemis  ?  " 

Did  he  ?  Would  he  ever  cease  to  hear  about  him,  he  won- 
dered. Was  there,  catdd  there  be  any  excuse  for  him  there  ? 
The  evening  Independent  thought  not.  Yet  he  felt  some 
curiosity  to  know  how  his  '^  chicken-hearted  foolishness,"  had 
been  received  in  the  slums,  so  he  motioned  the  boy  to  go  on. 
Verily  the  tattered  gossip  had  never  had  so  rapt  a  listener. 

"  Yer  see,"  said  he,  **  Bemis  wuz  a  banker ;  a  reg'lar  rich 
im.  He  kilt  a  man, —  kilt  him  dead,  too, —  an'  yer  see,  cully, 
'twuz  his  own  son-in-law.  An'  one  cote  went  dead  aginst 
him,  an'  they  fetched  it  ter  t'other,  *  s'preme '  or  '  sperm,'  or 
somethin'.  An'  the  banner  said  *  he  orter  be  hung,  an'  would 
be  if  the  Guv'ner'd  let  him.  But  if  he'd  cry  a  little  the 
Guv'ner'd  set  him  on  his  feet  agin,  when  the  cotes  wuz  done 
with  him.'     But  that  cote  said  he  mus'  hang  too,  an'  they 
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put  ^^rn  in  jail  ;^^|^'  the  jailer  looked  fur  a  mob  ter  come  an' 
take  him, —  take  him  out  that  night  an'  hang  him.  He  sot  up 
late  lookin'  fur  it.  But  stid  uv  a  mob,  the  jailer  heerd  a  little 
pitapat  on  the  steps,  an'  a  little  rattle  uv  the  door,  an'  when  he 
opened  uv  it  ther'  wuz  a  little  lame  cripple  girl  standin'  thet' 
leanin'  on  her  crutches  a-ciyin',  an'  a-beggin'  ter  see  her  pappy. 
/Truth,  cully ;  cross  my  heart "  (and  two  small  fingers  drew  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  little  gossip's  breast).  *'  Atter  that, 
folks  begin  ter  feel  sorry  fur  the  ole  banker,  when  the  jailer  'd 
tell  about  the  little  crutch  ez  sounded  up'n  down  them  jail 
halls  all  da^y  The  pris'nersjjgot  ter  know  it,  an'  ter  wait  fur 
it,  an'  the^  named  u^her  *  cnppled  angul,'  she  wuz  that  white 
an'  pritty,  with  her  blue  eye^jan'  hair  like  tumbled^up  sun- 
shine all  round  her  face.  /When  the  pris'ners  heerd  the 
restle  uv  her  little  silk  dress  breshin'  the  banisters  ez  she 
clomb  upstairs,  they  ud  say,  *  Ther's  the  little  angul's  wings.' 
An'  they  said  the  jail  got  more  darker  atter  the  wings  went 
bj^  An'  when  they  had  that  ther  las'  trial  uv  ole  Bemis, 
^ots  o'  meaness  lei^ed  out  ez  had  been  done  him,  an'  it 
showed  ez  the  pris'ner  wa'n't  so  mightly  ter  blame  atter  ally 
An'  lots  of  folks,  N^all  but  twelve,'  the  ward'n  saidj)  wuz 
hopin'  the  ole  man  ud  be  plumb  cleared.  But  the  cote 
said  he  mus'  hang,  hang,  hang.  Did  ;  an'  when  it  said  so 
*  the  angul  fell  over  in  her  pappy's  arms,  an'  her  crutch  rolled 
down  an'  lay  aginst  the  judge's  foot,  an'  he  picked  it  up  an' 
belt  in  his  han'  all  the  time  he  wuz  saying  o'  the  death 
sentence. 

^^  An'  the^ann^r  said '  that  wuz.  enough  fur  chicken-heart,' 
—  an'  said  ever'body  might  look  fur  a  pard'n  nex*  day. 
An'  then  whatcher  reckin?  What  do  yer  reckin,  cully? 
The  nex'  day  down  come  a  little  yaUer-headed  gal  ter  ^e 
jail  a-kerryin  uv  b, parcTn,  Whatcher  think  o'  that?  Wuz 
that  chicken  heart?  Naw,  cully,  that  vr^Agrit.  Skinny  said 
so.  An'  Skinny  said, —  he  wuz  alius  hangin'  roun'  the 
cap'tul, —  an'  he  heerd  the  men  talkin'  'bout  it.  An'  they 
said  the  little  gal  come  up  ter  see  the  Gov'ner,  an'  he 
wouldn't  see  her  at  first.  But  she  got  in  at  last,  an'  begged 
an'  begged  fur  the  ole  man  'bout  ter  hang. 

**  But  the  Gov'nor  wouldn't  lis'n,  till  all't  once  she  turned 
ter  him  an'  sez  she,  *  Have  you  got  a  chile  ? '  An'  his  eyes 
filt  up  in  a  minute,  an'  sez  he,  «One,  at  Mount  Olivet.' 
That's  the  graveyard,  yer  know.     Then  he  called  his  sec't'ry 
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man,  an'  whispered  ter  him.  An'  the  man  sez,  *  Is  it  wise  ? ' 
An'  then  the  Gov'ner  stood  up  gi'an'  like,  an'  sez  he,  '  Hit's 
right;  an'  that's  enough.'  Wa'n't  that  bully,  though.? 
Wa'n't  it  ?  Say,  cully,  whatcher  think  o'  that  ?  An'  whatcher 
lopkin'  at  out  the  winder  ?  " 

Crhe  shadows  held  the  tall  warrior  in  a  dusky  mantlei 
mis  it  fancy,  or  did  old  Hickory  indeed  lift  his  cocked  hat  a 
trifle  higher?  Old  bronze  hero,  did  he,  too^liear  that  click 
of  a  child's  crutch  echoing  down  the  dismal  corridors  of  the 
State  House,  as  the  little,  misshapen  feet  sped  upon  their  last 
hope  ?  And  in  lus  dreams  did  he  too  hear,  the  Executive 
wondered,  the  cry  of  a  little  child  begging  life  of  him  alone 
who  held  it?  Did  he  hear  the  wind,  those  long  December 
nights,  moaning  oyer  Olivet  with  the  sob  of  a  dead  babe  in 
its  breath?  Did  h^: understand  the  human,  as  well  as  the 
heroic,  old  warrioV-statesman  whose  immortality  was  writ  in 
bronze. 

"  Say  cully,"  the  tatters  grew  restless  again,  "  does  the 
firelight  hurt  yer  eyes,  makes  'em  water?  They  looks  like 
tiie  picture  o'  Skinny's  man  when  the  water's  in  'em  so.  Oh, 
but  hit's  a  good  pictur^.  It's  a  man,  layin'  in  bed.  Sick  or 
somethin',  I  reckin.'/"  An'  his  piller  all  rufiSed  up,  an'  the 
kiverlid  all  white  ez  snow.  An'  his  face  has  got  a  kind  o' 
glory  look,  jest  like  yer  see  on  the  face  o'  the  pris'n  chaplin 
when  he's  a-prayin'  with  his  head  up,  an'  his  eyes  shet  tight, 
an'  a  streak  o'  sunshine  comes  a-creepin'  in  through  the 
gratin'  uv  the  winders  an'  strikes  acrost  his  face.  That's  the 
way  Skinny's  picture  man  looks,  only  ther'  aint  no  bars,  an' 
the  light  stays  therV  An'  in  one  comer  is  a  big,  big  patch  o' 
light.  'Taint  sunsnine,  too  soft.  An'  'taint  moonlight,  too 
bright.  An'  plumb  square  in  the  middle  uv  it  is  a  angul :  a 
gal  angul,  I  reckin,  becase  its  orf ul  pretty,  with  goldish  hair, 
an'  eyes  ez  blue  ez — ^that  cheer  yer  head's  leaned  on.  An' 
she  has  a  book,  a  gold  un;  whatcher  think  o'  that?  An 
she's  writin'  down  names  in  it.  An'  the  man  in  the  bed  is 
watchin'  uv  her,  an'  tellin'  uv  her  what  ter  do ;  for  down  ter 
the  bottom  ther's  some  gol'-writin'.  Skinny  figgered  it  out 
an'  it  said,  *  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellouMnen.*  Aint 
that  scrumptious  ?     Yer  jest  bet. 

^^I  asked  Skinny  once  what  it  meant,  and  he  said  he  didn't 
know  fur  plumb  certain,  but  sez  he,  '  I  calls  it  the  (xov'ner, 
Skip:    the   Gov'ner  an'   the    crippled  angul.'    Atter    that 
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Skinny  an'   me   an'  the  boys  alius  called  it  the   Gov'ner. 
Say !  did  you  ever  see  the  Gov'ner?  " 

The  Executive  nodded ;  and  the  tatters  rising  and  sinking 
back  again  with  vehemence  in  accord  with  s^-e,  th^af- 
ened  to  leave  more  tham  a  single  mark  upon  the  State's 
purple./  ^ 

"Oh,   say  nowl  did  yer  though?     An'  did  he  v  look  this 

here  way,  an'  set  his   chm  so,  a^keep  his  eyes  kind  o'  shet 

's  if  he  wuz  afeard  someun  trtT see  if  he  cried  an'  tell  the 

Banner  ez  ther'  wuz  tears  in  his  eyes  ?     Skinny  said  he  did. 

iSkinny  didn't  lie,  he  didn't. 

^    "  An'  did  yer  ever  heear  him  make  a  speech  ?     Baily  now, 
did  yer?" 

The  spare  body  bent  forward,  as  if  the  sharp  eyes  would 
catch  the  faintest  hint  of  falsehood  io  the  face  before  him. 
"  Yorter  heerd  him.  Skinny  did  once,  when  he  wuz  'nor- 
grated,  yer  know.  An'  you  bet  he's  gran',  then,  on  them 
'norgrat'n  days.  He  jest  up  an'  dares  the  ole  Banner.  An' 
his  speeches  goes  this  er  way." 

The  tatters  half  stood ;  the  sole  of  one  torn  shoe  pressed 
against  the  State's  purple  of  the  great  easy-chair,  one  resting 
upon  the  velvet  rug.  One  small  hand  lightly  clasped  the 
arm  of  the  cherry  chair,  while  the  other  was  enthusiastically 
waved  to  and  fro  as  the  vagabond's  deft  tongue  told  off  one 
of  the  fragments  of  one  of  the  Executive's  masterpieces  of 
eloquence  and  oratory. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,"  indeed, 
poured  the  great  particle  of  the  great  argument  that  had 
swept  the  old  Volunteer  State,  at  the  moment  of  its  financial 
agony,  from  centre  to  circumference  : 

"  *  The  so-called  "  State  Bonds  "  are  against  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares, 
Ko  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin 
money,  or  emit  bills  of  credit.  State  bonds !  State  bonds ! 
I  tell  you,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  that  is  the  name  of  the 
enemy  that  is  hammering  upon  that  mighty  pktform  upon 
which  all  social,  political,  and  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
are  founded ;  the  palladium  of  our  liberties, —  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.'  " 

The  ragged  shoe  slipped  from  its  velvet  pedestal,  the  now 
dry  tatters  dropped  back  into  the  luxuriant  softness  of  the 
eiisy-chair.     The  glow  of  excitement  faded  from  the  little 
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old  face  that  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  older.  The  man 
watching  with  keen  surprise*  that  was  indeed  almost  wonder, 
saw  the  boy's  thin  lips  twitch  nervously.  The  great  speech 
was  forgotten  in  the  mighty  memories  it  had  stirred.  The 
tattered  sleeve  was  drawn  across  the  face  that  was  tattered 
too,  and  it  was  full  two  minutes  by  the  State's  bronze  clock, 
before  the  vagabond  held  control  of  his  feelings. 

"  Say  !  "  he  ventured  again,  "  yorter  knowed  Skinny. 
He  wuz  the  nicest  boy  yewer  did  see.  He  knowed  ever'- 
thing,  he  did.  See  the  Gov'ner  many  a  time.  Heerd  him 
say  that  very  speech  I'm  tellin'  you  about.  In  this  very 
house,  too,  upstairs,  wher'  the  leguslater  sets.  I  peeped  in 
while  ago ;  nobody  ther'  but  the  sextent.  Skinny  heerd  the 
Gov'ner  speak  ther'  though  —  an'  when  the  ban'  played,  an' 
the  folks  all  clapped  their  hands.  Skinny  flung  his  hat  up, 
plumb  inter  the  big  chand'ler,  an'  hollered  out :  *  Hooray 
for  the  Gov'ner  an'  the  Low  Taxers ! '  an'  a  p'liceman  fetched 
him  out  by  the  collar,  an'  when  he  got  out  the  cop  sez  ter 
him,  sez  he,  '  Now  whatcher  got  ter  say  ? '  Skinny  wuz  a 
Low  Taxer  his  otvn  se'f,  so  when  the  cop  axed  him  for  his 
say,  he  flung  his  hat  up  todes  the  bare-headed  Liberty  woman 
out  ther'  at  the  front  door,  an'  sez  he,  *  Hooray !  fur  the 
Gov'ner  an'  the  Low  Tax  party.'  Did.  He  slep'  in  the  lock-up 
V  that  night  fur  it,  you  bet ;  but  he  got  his  holler.  He  wuz  a 
\|)lujnb  good  tin. 
v^  "  Sqy,  cully !     I  wisht  yer  could  see  Skinny's  picture  any- 

how. Jilt's  over  ter  hunchback  Harry's  house  now,  t'other 
side  o'  Hell's  Half.  Yer  know  Hell's  Half  acre  ?  Awful  place. 
Skinny  give  the  picture  ter  Harry'  count  o'  his  not  bein'  able 
ter  git  about  much./  He  set  a  sight  o'  store  by  it.  Skinny 
did,  an'  he  didn't  let  it  leave  him  till  thp  las'  minit;(jie 
just  willed  it,  yer  know,  to  hunchback  Harrj^  When  he  wuz 
a-dyin'  he  turned  ter  me,  an'  sez  he,  *  Skip,  hang  the  Gov'ner 
so's  I  can  see  him.'  An'  when  I  done  it,  he  sez,  sorter 
smilin',  sez  he,  *  Skip  ? '  Sez  I,  *  Skinny  I '  Sez  he,  '  The 
angul  has  wiped  the  tears  out  o'  the  Gov'ner's  eyes.'  Then 
he  fell  back  on  his  straw  piller  an'  shet  his  eyes,  so ;  an' 
after  while  he  opened  uv  um,  an'  sez  he  —  so  soft  yer  Jest 
could  arheerd  it ;  sez  he,  *  Write  me  ez  one  who  loves  his 
fellow-men.'  An'  that  wuz  the  las'  word  he  ever  said 
an  this  earth.  He  had  a  nice  fun'ril ;  yer  bet.  Us  newboys 
made    it;    an'   the   pris'n   chaplin   said   the   sument.     We 
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bought  the  flowers,  us  boys  did,  they  cos'  ten  dollars.  Ther' 
wuz  a  wreath  made  uv  white  roses,  an'  right  in  the  middle, 
made  out  o'  little  teeny  buds;  wuz  his  name  —  ^  Skinny.^ 
The  flower-man  said  it  wouldn't  do,  when  we  told  him  ter 
put  it  ther',  but  we  'lowed  'iwuz  our  money  and  our  fun'ril 
an'  we  wuz  goin'  ter  have  it  our  own  way.  An'  he  said  it 
might  hurt  his  folkses'  f eelin's  ;but  we  tol'  him  Skinny  didn't 
have  no  folks,  an'  no  name  neither,  'pept  jest  *  Skinny .y 
/So  he  made  up  the  wreath  like  we  said,/ an'  it's  out  ther^  on  ^' 
nis  grave  this  blessed  minit,  if  the  snow  ain't  hid  it.  Say, 
cuUy  !  Don't  yer  be  a-eryin'  fur  Skinny.  He's  all  right  — 
the  chaplin  sez  so.  The  Gov'ner'd  cry  fur  him  though,!  bet 
yer,  if  he  knowed  about  the  fun'ril  yistiddy.  (^Mebbe  ole 
Poplar  —  naw  —  Hick'ry ;  mebbe  ole  Hick'ry  wouldn't,  but 
I  bet  the  Gov'ner  would."  ^ 

The  face  of  the  Executive  was  turned  toward  the  fire  — 
a  tiny,  blue  blaze  shot  upward  an  instant,  and  was  reflected 
in  a  diamond  setting  that  glittered  upon  his  bosom.  A  match 
to  the  sparkling  jewel  rested  a  moment  upon  his  cheek,  then 
rolled  down  and  lay  upon  his  hand  —  a  bright,  glistening 
^  tear^ '  There  was  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  coming  down 
the  gi*ay  stone  corridor  —  ^  creak,  groan,  and  bang^ 

"  What's  that?"  asked  flie  newsboy,  starting  up. 

*^  That,"  said  the  Executive  "  is  the  porter,  closing  up  for 
the  night." 

The  tatters  stood  as  near  upright  as  tatters  may,  and 
gathered  themselves  together.  Not  a  paper  sold  ;  he  had  gos- 
sipped  away  the  afternoon  with  right  royal  recklessness.  He 
remembered  it  too  late.  ,^ 

"  Say!  yer  wouldn't  want  a  Herald? ^^  i  It  was  not  easy  to 
talk  business  where  lately  he  had  talked  confidence.  The 
Executive's  hand  sought  his  pocket.  ) 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  a  Herald  will  do.     What  is  your  name, 
boy?" 
^'  Skippy !  'cause  I  don't  skip,  yer  know." 
(There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  vagabond's  eye,  as  the  maimed 
foot  was  thrust  forward.      The   next  moment  he  glanced 
at  the  coin  the  Executive  had  handed  him^ 

^^  Say  I  I  can't  change  a  dollar ;  hamt  seen  that  much 
money  sence  the  bridge  wuz  burnt." 

The  Executive  smiled.  "Never  mind  the  change," said 
he,  "  and  be  sure  you  bring  me  to-morrow's  HeraldJ*^ 
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'  The  tatters  did  stand  upright  at  last,  while  a  look  of 
genuine  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  came  into 
the  little  old-young  face.y 

"  Say  I  who  he  you  anyhow  ?  "  he  asked.  And  the  lids  did 
^^  drop  "  as  the  Banner  said,  '^  to  Jiide  the  tears,"  as  the  great 
man  answered  slowly:  — 

"J  am  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Skippy." 

There  was  a  low  soft  whistle,  a  hurried  shambling  toward 
the  door,  a  half-whispered  something  about  '«  Skinny "  and 
"  ole  Pop-Hickory,"  and  the  ponderous  door  closed  behind 
him.  When  the  fire  had  burned  so  low  he  could  no  longer 
see  the  print  of  the  newsboy's  foot  upon  the  velvet  cushion 
of  the  State's  armchair,  the  Governor  arose  and  began  to  put 
away  his  papers. 

"  Inasmuch,  as  she  was  sorely,  wronged  "  —  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  line  of  the  woman-murderer's  long  petition.  Was 
this  a  "case  for  clemency,"  as  the  petition  declared?  The 
crisp  paper  rattled  strangely  as  he  unrolled  it,  and  fixed  his 
own  name,  together  with  th^  great  seal  of  the  State,  to  the 
few  words  he  had  written.  ,  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  hold  life 
in  one's  hand :  a  thing  next  to  God  himself.  It  is  a  grander 
thing  to  give  life,  and  nearer  to  God,  too,  for  is  not  God  the 
giver  of  all  life  ?  The  long  petition  lay  in  the  Executive's 
private  drawer;  his  day's  work  was  done/to-morrow  the 
despised  afternoon  journal  ;ivou^d  swqi  it  up  so  :  "  Pardoned 
another  red-handed  Cain.'v  TKe  angels  perhaps  might  record 
it  something  this  wise  :  "  Saved  another  soul  from'  hell." 
He  sighed,  and  thrust  the  few  remaining  papers  into  the 
drawer,  locked  it,  and  made  ready  to  go  home.  For  the 
darkness  had  indeed  fallen;  the  bronze  statue,  as  he 
sought  it  through  the  window,,  had  become  only  a  part  of  the 
bronze  night.  But  the  heart  of  old  Hickory  was  there,  in 
his  own  bosom,  throbbing  and  alive  with  the  burden  of 
humanity.  The  critics  might  lash  to-morrow ;  but  Untight — 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  great  gray  corridor ;  the  wind 
swept  with  a  sepulchral  groan  through  the  vault-like  gloom  ; 
he  lifted  his  face  to  the  leaden  sky,  starless  and  cold. — ^'  Write 
me,"  he  said,  "  as  one  who  loves  his  fellowmen ; "  and  blushed, 
as  any  hero  might,  to  find  his  heart  as  brave  as  his  convic- 
tions. 


THE  MORNING  COMETH. 
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By  night  the  Winter  came  out  of  the  North, 
And  went  through  the  sleeping  land:  — 
All  wrapped  in  shroud 
Of  the  dun,  gray  cloud, 
.Over  forest  and  fell, 
Over  field  and  hill 
(The  wind  was  asleep,  and  his  step  was  still), 
Went  he  like  a  sower,  and  scattered  forth 
The  snow  from  his  spectral  hand. 

It  fell  like  a  dream 

Over  meadow  and  stream, 
Along  the  ways  of  the  woodland  glen, 
Above  the  homes  of  sleeping  men. 
By  the  gray  rocks  on  the  ocean  shore 
Where  Mystery  sleepeth  evermore, 
On  the  broad  highway,  on  the  footpath  small, 
Fell  the  eddying  whiteness  enwrapping  all. 

Then  the  sun  looked  over  the  white  world's  rim. 
And  peered  through  the  aisles  of  the  woodland  dim'; 

The  forest  and  fell, 

The  field  and  the  dell, 
The  broad  highway,  and  the  footpath  small. 
The  sun  looked  forth  and  beheld  them  all. 

Then  every  deed  of  the  vanished  night 
Lay  plain  to  the  eye  of  the  risen  light, — 
Its  story  writ  in  the  telltale  snow. 
The  hillside  fox  that  had  prowled  below, 
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The  hungry  wolf  that  had  torn  his  prey, 
The  strange,  wild  creatures  that  shun  the  day, 
The  skulking  thief  with  his  booty  fled. 
Pale  murder  chased  by  fear  of  the  dead ; 
The  homeless  turned  from  the  rich  man^s  door. 
The  mercy  that  sought  out  the  shivering  poor, 
Each  left  his  track  where  his  foot  did  fall :  — 
The  Night  remembered  and  told  it  all. 

So,  sooner  or  later,  each  hidden  deed. 
Wrought  in  a  darkness  where  none  can  read. 
But  leaving  its  track  on  the  Ways  of  Time, 
Shall  stand  confessed ;  for  a  Light  sublime 
Will  arise  at  last,  when  the  night  is  done. 
And  Truth  will  shine  as  another  sun. 
For  the  elements  all  are  in  league  with  Right, 
And  they  serve  her  cause  with  a  tireless  might ; 
The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  whatever  befall. 
Will  mark,  will  remember,  will  publish  all. 


NOTES  ON  LIVING  PROBLEMS   OF   THE  HOUR. 


LIBERAL    THOUGHT    THE    SAFEGUARD    OF    THE 

REPUBLIC. 

Not  very  long  ago  several  influential  and  ably-edited  American 
newspapers  contained  articles  of  a  speculative  nature  concerning 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  writers  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  unprecedented  increase  in  population  would 
necessitate  the  division  of  the  country.  Another  predicted  a. 
rivalry  between  the  East  and  West,  ending  in  the  creation  of  a. 
great  WesUm  and  a  less  in&uential  Eastern  republic.  Other 
views  equally  absurd  were  advanced  in  all  seriousness  by  minor 
prophets.  All  agreed,  however,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
republic  would  become  a  physical  necessity  as  soon  as  the  country 
had  passed  the  one  hundred  million  mark.  History  was  cited  in 
support  of  these  visionary  ideas,  and  an  array  of  cold  facts  cover- 
ing a  period  of  several  thousand  years  had  a  tendency  to  silence 
the  average  reader,  who  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  threatened  division  would  probably  not  take  place  during 
his  lifetmie. 

To  cite  history  in  support  of  any  prediction  relating  to  the 
United  States  is  chimerical,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  govern- 
ment never  had  a  prototype ;  and  because  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  ancient  and  modem  empires  and  oli- 
garchies have  not  existed  on  American  soil  since  t^e  declaratioD 
of  independence.  Empires  have  fallen  by  the  corruption  of 
princes,  by  religious  disorders,  and  by  extravagance  and  it» 
attendant  vice  effeminacy.  In  the  United  States  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people's  servants, 
who  ^5an  be  removed  by  constitutional  means  whenever  they 
become  corrupt  or  extravagant.  ReUgious  disorders  are  out  of 
the  question  as  long  as  State  and  church  remain  separated. 
Effeminacy  is  not  to  be  feared,  as  the  struggle  for  existence,  grow- 
ing fiercer  from  year  to  year,  will  make  the  American  of  the 
coming  generation  even  more  manly  and  progressive  than  h]» 
forefathers.  One-man  power  and  spiritual  tyranny,  the  two 
prime  causes  of  the  fall  of  nations,  are,  moreover,  made  almost 
impossible  by  wise  provisions  inserted  in  the  several  State  consti- 
tutions. 
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The  perpetuity  of  a  nation,  however,  depends  not  so  muoh  on 
legal  restrictions  as  it  does  on  the  existence  of  men  who  — 

*^  do  not  fear  to  follow  up  the  truth 
Albeit  upon  the  precipice* s  edge.** 

Such  men  made  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  liberty  of 
thought  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  masses,  and  the 
•descendants  and  followers  of  these  men  will  insure  the  perpetuity 
•of  the  national  structure  cemented  with  the  blood  of  their 
fathers. 

Liberty,  civil  as  well  as  spiritual,  is  a  growth.  The  thoughts  of 
men  do  not  expand  in  an  hour ;  they  ^'  widen  with  the  process  of 
the  suns."  Mushroom  liberty  —  in  other  words,  license  —  pro- 
duces anarchy  to-day,  reaction  and  a  tyrant  to-morrow.  The 
«eed  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  which  sprang  the  United  States 
was  planted  long  before  it  bore  its  glorious  fruit. 

To  escape  persecution  and  enioy  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
Puritans  sought  a  home  in  an  uninviting  country,  where  they  laid 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  present  government.  Per- 
meated by  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  characteristic  of  the  period 
following  the  Reformation,  they  and  their  fellow  colonists  cropped 
the  ears  of  inoffensive  Quakers,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
fanatics  like  Cotton  Mather,  enacted  the  Salem  witchcraft  and 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  nearly  a  score  of  men  and  women  to  super- 
stitious ignorance.  Meanwhile,  however,  Roger  Williams,  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  progressive  Christian  thinkers,  had  pro- 
tested most  emphatically  against  persecution  on  religious  grounds, 
and  as  early  as  1647,  induced  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  to  adopt  a  declaration  that  in  that  province,  ^'  all  men 
might  walk  as  their  consciences  persuaded  them,  without  molesta- 
tion —  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God  "  ;  and  in  1649,  Catholic 
Maryland,  then  controlled  by  progressive  Puritans,  passed  its 
famous  Toleration  act,  which,  although  repealed  five  years  later, 
bore  excellent  fruit. 

Grood  men,  actuated  by  high  principles,  enlightened  the  masses 
in  most  of  the  colonies,  and  sturdy  independence  began  to  resent 
not  only  royal  interference  but  spiritual  domination  ay  well. 
Theocracy,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  to  give  way  to  a  government 
by  the  people  in  all  matters  of  secular  interest. 

In  the  Carolinas,  good  John  Archdale  dissipated  the  popular 
prejudice  which  disfranchised  the  industrious  Huguenots — valua- 
ble settlers  who  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
South  —  simply  because  they  were  French. 

William  Penn  taught  in  Pennsylvania  that  man  owes  his  first 
duty  to  his  conscience,  and  counselled  his 'followers  to  treat  justly 
all  their  neighbors,  irrespective  of  religious  belief. 
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Toleration,  the  mother  of  liberty,  supplanted  religious  fanati- 
cism in  Puritanical  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  whose  people 
were  rapidly  recovering  from  the  fatal  infatuation  which  had 
ended  in  the  tragedy  at  Salem. 

Men  everywhere  began  to  think  for  themselves  and  refused  to 
accept  the  stem  creeds  preached  by  narrow-minded  theologians. 
At  iirst  despised,  then  honored,  Unitarianism  gathered  around  its 
liberal  doctrines  followers  from  the  best  classes  of  society.  The 
human  soul,  so  long  kept  under  the  parson's  lash,  was  ripe  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  rational  and  joyful  religious  faith,  which  recog- 
nized man's  desire  for  a  cheerful  existence  on  earth,  aa  well  as  a 
future  life  of  bliss. 

The  universal  brotherhood  of  man  began  to  be  preached,  and 
not  only  individuals  but  congregations  and  communities  learned 
to  — 

*^Call  tyrants  tyranU,  and  maintain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  gi*ace  of  Gk>d.** 

Poor,  persecuted  Thomas  Paine,  Carlyle's  "rebellious  stay- 
maker,"  and  his  "  Ilights  of  Man  "  followed  Unitarianism.  Neg- 
lected by  historians,  maligned  even  in  this  enlightened  age  by 
the  thoughtless,  this  enthusiastic  believer  in  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom  set  another  generation  to  thinking,  and  called  into  life  a 
class  of  religious  radicals,  known  to  the  vulgar  as  infidels,  to  the 
students  of  Paine's  life  and  works,  as  theists. 

Small  in  numbers,  unobtrusive  and  seemingly  unaggressive, 
these  lovers  of  freedom  soon  developed  into  a  powerful  factor. 
Ever  ready  to  battle  against  the  encroachments  of  religious  bodies, 
and  carefully  guarding  the  liberty  of  conscience  vouchsafed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  young  republic,  they  were  instrumental  in 
directing  the  efforts  and  energies  of  ambitious  churchmen  from 
affairs  political  to  matters  spiritual. 

Popular  education,  for  many  years  under  sectarian  control,  as 
soon  as  conducted  on  a  non-sectarian  basis,  taught  the  young  peo- 
ple to  think  as  well  as  to  read  and  write.  They  learned  that 
civil  liberty  without  religious  freedom  is  a  travesty,  and  that 
spiritual  coercion  is  the  worst  form  of  slavery. 

The  publication  of  Darwin's  **  Origin  of  Species  "  and  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  added  new  incentives  to  the  expression  of  origi- 
nal thought.  Fossilized  professors  of  orthodox  creeds  who 
attempted  to  uphold  human  bondage  by  quoting  texts  from  the 
Bible  were  openly  assailed  by  their  more  progressive  brethren. 
The  liberal  element,  which  had  grown  both  in  numerical  strength 
and  in  influence  since  Paine's  day,  filled  the  ablest  journals  with 
telling  arguments  against  the  traffic  in  human  blood,  basing  its 
arguments  not  on  dogmatical  grounds  but  on  the  broad  platform 
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of  uniyersal  brotherhood,  and  thereby  compelling  unbiased  ortho- 
doxy to  take  a  bold  and  truly  religious  stand  in  the  preparatory 
struggle  between  the  great  right  and  wrong. 

As  the  power  of  creed  declined,  practical  religion  became  more 
general.  The  civil  war  was  fought,  teaching  lessons  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  narrow-minded.  Nearly  every  family  in  the 
land  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  its 
members.  The  feeling  of  sympathy  became  universal.  Common 
sorrow  sought  common  consolation,  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
was  preached  from  many  pulpits  until  that  time  dedicated  to  rite, 
form,  and  ritual. 

Darwin's  speculative  theories  concerning  the  descent  of  man, 
while  not  accepted  in  their  entirety  by  America's  advanced 
thinkers,  nevertheless  led  to  a  general  discussion,  and  as  the 
controversy  progressed  the  public  became  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  Spencer.  Pantheism  which  sees 
good  (God)  in  everything  was  adopted  by  many  as  a  religious 
belief.  The  origin  of  man,  a  mystery  whose  solution  has  inter- 
ested the  human  family  probably  since  its  existence,  was  talked 
about  in  places  high  and  low.  "  Miracle,  blind  faith's  dearest 
child,"  could  not  satisfy  the  inquiring  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  apostles  of  spiritual  freedom  as  well  as  the  be- 
lievers in  liberal  Christianity  boldly  proclaimed  their  doctrines  of 
love  and  light  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets. 

The  press  of  America,  whose  chief  virtue  is  a  readiness  to 
give  a  hearing  to  reason,  in  whatever  form  it  may  demand  recog- 
nition, forced  the  orthodox  pulpit  to  heed  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
and  thus  a  war  has  been  waged  between  religion  and  theology 
for  many  years,  or  until  even  the  cherished  doctrines  of  Calvin 
have  to  be  "  revised  "  by  his  most  steadfast  followers  and  the 
triple-tiaraed  Vicar  of  Christ  at  Rome  had  to  accord  an  interview 
to  an  American  reporter  to  set  himself  right  before  the  people  of 
America. 

This  struggle  for  religious  freedom,  conducted  with  decorum 
on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  with  bitterness  and  invective  by 
those  who  would  keep  their  fellow-men  under  the  yoke  of 
doctrines^  is  emblematic  of  the  struggle  for  civil  freedom. 

As  long  as  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  class  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  position  in  society  and  their  political 
prospects, —  and  such  has  been  the  lot  of  many  advanced  thinkers, 
—  liberty  is  safe,  no  matter  to  what  an  extent  the  population  of 
the  country  may  grow.  These  heroes  would  fight  just  as 
courageously  for  the  preservation  of  civil  freedom,  as  they  have 
struggled  valiantly  for  the  right  of  independent  opinion.  They 
are  even  now  working  everywhere,  spreading  the  gospel  of 
virtue,   mercy,   and   charity,   ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
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working  classes,  and  gathering  around  their  standard  the  best 
thought  of  the  nation.  The  creed  must  give  place  to  true 
religion,  which,  whether  it  worships  the  God  of  the  Bible  or  the 
gods  of  the  pagan,  recognizes  that  man  owes  his  first  duty  to  his 
feUowmen. 

The  future  of  our  country  promises  to  be  the  brightest  period 
of  its  existence,  because  the  growth  of  freedom  has  been  gradual, 
healthy,  and  comparatively  free  from  selfishness.  In  the  coming 
century,  the  freemen  of  America  will  be  united  by  bonds  of 
brotherhood  strong  enough  to  withstand  assaults  from  without, 
as  well  as  from  within. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  honest  doubter  might  have  had  cause  to 
question  the  stability  of  our  institutions ;  to-day  the  perpetuity  of 
the  greatest  of  republics  is  assured. 

G.  W.  Weippibrt. 


HAS    THE    COMMAND  OF    JESUS    BEEN  REVOKED? 

Church  members  and  professing  Christians  are  stumbling  over 
the  command  of  Jesus  to  '*  Preach  the  gospel  and  heal  the 
sick.** 

Religious  teachers  declare  that  only  that  part  of  the  command 
which  relates  to  preaching  is  now  of  binding  force  upon  his 
disciples. 

But  they  fail  to  tell  us  when^  hatOy  or  tcAy,  the  other  part  of 
the  command  was  rescinded.  They  admit  there  was  no  period 
of  limitation  affixed  to  either  clause  when  the  command  was 
given,  but  that  both  were  alike  binding  and  both  were  to  be 
obeyed  —  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

Jesus  did  not  say,  '^  Go  heal  the  sick  for  sixty  days  but  continue 
to  preach  the  gospel  through  all  time.'^  There  were  no  restric- 
tions or  lunitations  in  either  case.  Therefore  if  either  clause  is 
in  force  to-day,  both  are  in  force,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  one 
has  been  revoked  and  the  other  has  not.  Having  shown  that 
both  were  in  force  at  one  time  and  admitting  that  one  still  is,  it 
requires  some  proof  to  convince  the  candid  mind  that  the  other 
is  not.  That  proof  we  have  never  seen  offered.  Nothing  but 
assertion,  which  is  not  proof. 

The  command  to  preach  the  gospel  and  heal  the  sick  was  one 
and  inseparable.  Jesus  so  intended  it  and  his  disciples  to  whom 
it  was  immediately  addressed  so  understood  it. 

Jesus  instituted  no  temporary  method  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.     His  plan  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  which 
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he  then  pat  in  operation,  was  to  continue  until  mankind  was 
delivered  from  its  condition  of  bondage  to  sickness  and  sin. 

Had  he  intended  that  this  method  should  be  changed,  would 
he  not  have  said  so  ?  And  would  he  not  have  indicated  what 
that  change  should  be?  Would  he  expect  and  require  his 
followers  to  pursue  a  difEerent  method,  but  never  tell  them  about 
it  ?  Yet  not  a  hint,  even,  of  any  change  of  method  do  we  find 
in  the  scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  and  re-affirms  his 
origmal  command. 

He  first  gives  this  command  to  the  twelve.  He  then  gives 
the  same  positive  direction  to  the  seventy.  Nor  does  he  stop 
here.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
his  will,  he  gives  to  his  disciples  a  parting  interview  just  before 
his  ascension,  and  communicates  to  them  his  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  his  followers  through  all  time.  (Mark  xvi.)  Jesus 
here  issues  his  final  commission.  If  there  is  to  be  any  change  of 
method,  he  will  now  surely  make  it  known. 

But  no,  the  method  is  the  same.  He  directs  them  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  And  he 
couples  this  command  with  a  promise  that  he  that  believes  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  with  as  distinct  and  positive 
assurance  that  certain  signs  or  proofs  shall  attend  them  that 
believe,  among  which  was  the  healing  of  the  sick.  Jesus  does 
not  say,  "  Perhaps  these  signs  will  follow,"  but  they  "  ahaUfoUoic^^ 
Nor  does  he  say,  "  These  signs  shall  follow  you  disciples  only," 
but  they  shall  follow  tlvem  that  believe^  —  no  limitation  except 
that  of  unbelief.  These  signs  were  to  attest  the  fact  that  one 
was  a  believer.  If  he  did  not  furnish  them,  it  was  proof  that  he 
was  not  a  true  believer,  and  was  notice  of  that  fact  to  everybody 
that  they  might  not  be  deceived  by  his  teaching.  These  signs  were 
his  credentials  by  which  all  would  know  that  he  was  a  believer 
and  were  to  authenticate  him  as  a  true  disciple  of  the  Master. 

Turning  to  the  last  two  verses  of  Matthew  we  find  that  Jesus 
directs  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  that 
he  had  commanded  his  disciples.  And  foreseeing  that  some 
might  teach  that  it  was  necessary  to  observe  only  a  part  of  what 
he  had  commanded  his  disciples,  he  says  '^  cttt  things  whatsoever,^'* 
Thus  it  would  seem  cutting  oS  all  chance  for  misunderstanding 
his  meaning  and  intention. 

If  we  ask  what  had  he  commanded  his  disciples,  the  answer 
is  plain,  "  Preach  the  gospel  and  heal  the  sick."  He  does  not 
say  ^'  Teach  the  nations ;  it  is  sufficient  if  they  preach  the  gospel, 
they  need  not  heal  the  sick,  that  part  of  my  former  command  is 
now  done  away."  No!  he  says  they  must  observe,  or  do,  all 
things  whatsoever.  His  command  must  be  obeyed  in  its  entirety. 
Declaration  must  be  confirmed  by  demonstration. 
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•Jesus  does  not  teach  a  gospel  of  creed,  of  theory,  of  belief 
only,  but  a  gospel  of  power  and  demonstration  over  all  forms  of 
evil. 

This  was  the  gospel  that  was  to  be  tanght  to  all  nations.  It  is 
nnder  this  commission  given  by  Jesus  and  recorded  in  the  last 
two  verges  of  Matthew  and  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  chapter 
of  Mark  that  all  clergymen  claim  to  derive  their  authority  to 
preach.  What  shall  be  said  of  their  loyalty  to  that  commission, 
or  to  its  giver,  when  they  so  generaUy  reject  one  half  of  it, 
and  that  half  the  practical  part  upon  wmch  Jesus  laid  so  much 
stress? 

A.  6.  Ehebt. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

• 
EXTRAVAGANCE         Those  who  thoughtfully  f oUow  eyents  as  they 

transpire  in  our  great  cities  to-day  cannot  fail  te 
AND  be  impressed  with  the  many  points  of  striking 

resemblance  between   our    civilizatidn  and  the 
PENURY  IN  condition  of  Roman  society  under  the  CsBsars, 

and  the  state  of  the  French  people  during  the 
OUR  METROPOLIS,    closing  years  of  Louis  XY.  and  the  early  reign 

of  Louis  XYI.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  cry  alarm- 
ist when  facts  of  startling  significance  are  brought  home,  and  to  eulogize 
life  as  we  find  it  to-day,  for  such  a  course  is  sure  to  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  society.  Such  is  the  siren  cry  of  every  age  and  never  uttered 
with  such  vehemence  and  recklessness  as  during  the  eclipse  or  decline 
of  a  nation.  ^  I  do  not  claim  that  our  Republic  has  entered  the  shadow 
of  decline,  but  I  do  maintain  that  our  present  social  conditions  are  so 
strained  that  unless  the  public  mind  is  quickened,  unless  the  conscience 
and  intelligence  of  the  nation  are  aroused  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
the  hour  will  soon  strike  when  cool,  dispassionate  judgment  will  give 
place  to  passion;  when  the  frenzy  of  the  multitude  who  are  now  rest- 
less with  discontent  will  convulse  society  in  revolution. 

It  is  therefore  the  part  of  wisdom  to  frankly  face  conditions  as  we 
find  them,  and  calmly  confront  the  dangers  which  menace  ihe  stability 
of  our  government  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  anything 
approaching  the  immorality,  effeminacy,  or  brutality  which  marked 
high  society  in  Rome  before  her  faU;  neither  have  we  behind  us  the 
centuries  of  oppression  or  generations  of  want  and  misery  which  cul- 
minated m  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  French  Revolution;  nevertheless,  we 
are  confronted  by  a  state  at  once  alarming  and  unique  in  history.  The 
past  few  decades  with  us  have  been  marked  by  the  possession  of 
colossal  fortunes  accumulated  with  a  rapidity  that  finds  no  parallel  save 
in  campaigns  of  war  and  plunder  not  unfrequent  in  earlier  epochs. 
Speculation,  special  privileges,  and  unearned  increment  have  poured 
into  the  lap  of  a  favored  few  royal  fortunes,  and  with  th^  possession 
of  this  money  this  same  class  has  been  enabled  to  triple  and  quad- 
ruple fortunes,  often  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
worthy  but  less  fortunate  fellowmen.  Of  this  army  many  have  been 
pushed  from  small  homes  to  crowded  tenements,  and  from  crowded  tene- 
ments to  dens  in  disreputable  sections,  where  the  very  atmosphere  is 
brutalizing,  where  hope  is  killed  and  joy  departs;  where  immorality, 
vice,  and  crime  become  the  environment  of  childhood,  until  despair 
claims  the  parents  and  ignorance,  sensuality,  and  vice  their  offspring. 

632 
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Thns  through  unjust  social  airangements  the  gamblers  and  the  pro- 
teges of  class  laws  or  special  privileges  have  amassed  fortunes  of  fab- 
ulomB  proportions  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  toiled  in  legiti- 
mate fields  for  every  dollar  they  have  earned,  oftentimes  earning  far 
more  than  they  have  received.  Each  year  during  the  past  decade  has 
widened  the  gulf  between  the  plutocrat  and  the  proletariat.  The  very 
system  which  has  enabled  the  former  to  thus  rapidly  acquire  almost 
unbounded  wealth  without  earning  the  same,  has  necessarily  blunted 
his  moral  susceptibilities  until  the  ethical  relation  of  the  fortunate  to 
the  unfortunate  is  lost  sight  of:  a  feeling  of  general  indifference  is 
exhibited  by  the  very  rich  toward  the  struggling  bread-winners  whose 
every  day  is  darkened  by  fear;  whose  dreams  are  haunted  by  dread; 
whose  life  is  a  terrible  nightmare  in  which  his  mind  is  constantly 
racked  by  a  confused  vision,  wherein  wife  and  children  are  starving  or 
begging — sick,  without  necessary  food  or  treatment — virtue  sold  to 
drive  back  starvation  —  shame  and  the  Potter^  s  Field  are  sti'ongly 
mingled  —  a  kaleidoscope  view  of  possible  horrors.  And  what  makes 
this  thought  still  more  impressive  is  the  stolid  indifference  displayed  by 
wealth  toward  want  that  cries  so  loudly  for  work  that  it  may  not  starve 
beneath  the  very  eyes  of  the  many-time  millionnaires.  A  ten-thousand 
dollar  lace  dress  for  a  baby,  or  an  equal  amount  spent  for  a  banquet  for 
a  score  or  more  well-fed  society  leaders  might  not  assume  criminal 
proportions  were  it  not  for  the  background  of  want  presented  in  the 
same  city  that  witnesses  these  lavish  expenditures.  The  following 
description  of  the  table  at  the  notable  banquet  recently  given  by  State 
Senator  Brown,  at  which  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Governor  Hill  were  the 
honored  guests,  is  suggestive. 

*'  The  library  is  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  club-house,  known  for 
years  to  residents  of  this  city  as  the  Stewart  mansion.  It  is  a  large 
room,  grandly  furnished,  and  just  the  place  for  a  dinner  of  this  limited 
proportion.  The  table  has  been  especially  constructed  for  the  occasion, 
and  it  is  said  that  for  two  days  a  landscape  gardener  and  a  florist  were 
employed  in  decorating  it  A  glance  at  it  made  this  appreciable.  Most 
of  those  present  were  ardent  sportsmen,  and  to  this  instinct  the  table 
appealed  in  the  strongest  measures. 

It  looked  like  an  Immense  marsh,  just  the  place  for  fowl,  and  up  from 
the  waters  of  the  small  lakes  which  dotted  the  view  four  live  diamond- 
backed  terrapins  shot  up  their  heads  every  now  and  again  and  winked 
slyly  at  the  guests.  Cattail,  fern,  grass,  and  wild  flowers  hid  the  banks 
of  the  lakes,  and  amid  this  greenery  stuffed  wild  water  fowl  hidden,  as 
if  In  the  attempt  to  escape  tiie  guns  of  the  sportsmen.  In  th^ centre  of 
the  pool  lay  the  gnarled  stump  of  an  immense  oak,  and  imbedded  in 
this  was  a  nest  containing  an  egg  for  each  one  of  tlie  guests. 

This  pen  picture  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  recklesiS  expenditures 
which  are  of  almost  weekly  occurrence  in  New  York,  where  according 
to  a  careful  canvass  of  the  unemployed,  taken  a  few  days  after  Sen- 
ator Brown^s  banquet  by  one  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  it  was 
shown  that  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  and  Jlfty  thousand  per- 
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80718  toho  were  daily  un8ucces8/ully  seeking  work  within  the  city  limits 
of  New  York  ;  who  were  being  dogged  night  and  day  by  the  spectre 
of  want;  who  were  haunted  by  the  fear  that  eviction  from  their  hnmble 
lodgings  would  overtake  them;  that  sickness,  if  not  slow  starvation* 
would  be  the  fate  of  those  they  loved  better  than  life.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  every  man  has  a  right  to  spend  his  money  as  he  sees  flt,  any  more 
than  to  argue  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  get  money  in  any  manner  he 
can.  There  is  an  ethical  principle  involved  which  true  men  and  women 
cannot  overlook.  In  the  annals  of  nations  time  emphasizes  with  pitiless 
force  the  fact  —  which  frequently  does  not  become  apparent  in  indi- 
vidual lives,  as  we  see  not  beyond  the  dead  line, —  ^*  whatsoever  is  sown 
will  be  reaped.**  The  abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
ethical  truths  which  underlie  civilization  and  which  must  ever  give 
to  it  permanency  and  growth,  cannot  be  disregarded  without  fatal 
results.  However  much  we  who  are  more  fortunate  than  others  may 
wish  to  shuffle  the  lesson  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan, the  truth,  nevertheless,  confronts  us  as  a  menace  to  our  consciences 
unless  they  are  vice-calloused. 

We  are  neighbors  to  all  who  are  in  distress  or  who  need  our  aid.  We 
are  brothers  to  every  man  who  is  sinking  in  the  great  ocean  of  want,  and 
we  have  no  ethical  right  to  squander  a  dollar  while  one  tenth  of  all  who 
die  in  our  greatest  city  are  thrown  into  the  trenches  kept  for  the  city^s 
dead.  It  is  a  terrible  fact,  yet  true  as  it  is  appalling,  that  last  year  as 
shown  by  the  court  records  there  were  evicted  during  the  winter  months 
5,420  families  in  three  judicial  districts  of  New  York  City.  Now,  if  we 
multiply  this  by  five,  the  average  of  each  family,  we  have  an  army  of 
27,150  persons,  embracing  men,  women,  children,  and  babes,  who  were 
thrust  out  of  their  wretched  lodgings  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh 
judicial  districts  of  New  York  because  they  could  not  pay  their  paltry 
rent,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  were  incapacitated  for  work  by  disease 
brought  on  by  slow  starvation.  In  the  entire  city  of  New  York  there 
were  last  year  23,895  families  evicted,  or  an  army  of  almost  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tliousand  persons  forcibly  turned  from  their  lodgings.  This 
not  only  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  extent  of  pressing  want  in  our  large  cities, 
but  it  lends  additional  emphasis  to  the  great  truth  that  no  man  has  a 
moral  right  to  squander  a  dollar  while  such  abject  and  far-reaching 
poverty  abounds. 

The  pessimism  which  is  so  slowly  but  surely  permeating  the  masses 
and  gnawing  into  the  vitals  of  liberty,  establishing  distrust  and  appeal- 
ing to  law  for  every  real  or  supposed  danger,  results  chiefly  from  the 
moral  indifference  of  society,  which  has  systematically  ignored  justice 
although  studiously  keeping  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  it  ha, 
wronged  the  weak  and  defenceless.  The  hope  of  the  future  depends  on 
quickening  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  whole  people,  of  establishing 
life  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Golden  Rule,  at  all  times  insisting  upon 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  justice  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
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The  blunted  moral  perception  which  sees 
LEPROSY  OF        nothing  wrong  in  squandering  vast  sums  of  money 

on  princely  balls  and  royal  banquets,  at  a  time 
THE  SOUL.         when  want  is  peering  forth  from  tens  of  thousands 

of  homes  in  every  populous  city,  fosters  its  ovni 
decay.  Extravagance  and  luxury  are  the  hot-beds  of  vice.  They  who 
spend  life  in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  banquet  halls  and  ballrooms 
soon  fall  under  a  Stygian  spell;  the  equilibrium  of  perfected  life  is  broken ; 
sensualism  treads  on  the  heels  of  selfishness;  the  moral  nature  becomes 
eclipsed  by  the  passions.  A  vivid  illustration  of  this  serious  truth  was 
exhibited  in  the  ball  given  recently  in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  Car- 
mencita,  the  details  of  which  revealed  in  a  sickening  manner  the  result 
of  a  double  standard  of  morals  and  the  baleful  effect  of  a  selfish,  sensual, 
butterfiy  life.  Here  is  a  pen-picture  of  the  scenes  which  ensued  after 
the  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  had  escorted  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  home,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  frivolous  gaiety  .** 

The  real  character  of  the  Carmencita  ball  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
did  not  develop  itself  until  after  tlie  procession  had  ended  and  the  news- 
papers gone  to  press.  Then  fun  began  with  all  the  abandon  bom  of  easy 
morals  and  flowing  wine. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  had  been  there,  but  the  men  took  their  wives 
home  and  returned  to  see  the  sport;  the  boxes  they  had  previously  occu- 
pied with  decorum,  now  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  liveliest  women 
in  town. 

Masks  were  thrown  aside  regardless  of  consequences — the  women  were 
only  too  glad  to  be  recognized,  and  the  men  were  reckless  of  their 
reputation. 

Nearly  every  important  social  club  had  a  headquarters,  the  Union,  New 
York,  Knickerbocker,  Calumet,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Manhattan  men  hold- 
ing levees  in  one  or  more  boxes. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  half  a  dozen  leaders  of  the  german,  poseurs  of 

frace  and  dignity  at  the  windows  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  clubs,  joining 
ands  in  a  circle,  jumping  up  and  down  like  wild  Sioux  in  a  ghost  dance, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  perspiring  like  hod-carriers,  the 
centre  of  their  saltatorial  efforts  being  a  bright-eyed  blonde  kicking  first 
the  eyeglasses  from  a  near-sighted  fellow^s  face,  and  then  toeing  a  hole 
in  the  crown  of  a  tall  silk  hat  upheld  higher  than  her  head. 

It  was  a  devlFs  carnival. 

Round  and  round  the  great  amphitheatre  swirled  the  throng  in  the 
most  energetic  and  indefinable  manner  of  locomotion. 

There  is  a  dance  much  affected  by  society  called  the  **  York,"  in  which 
a  couple  lock  arms  and  move  forward  as  though  promenading,  although 
at  intervals  there  is  a  skipping  step  or  two  and  then  a  waltz. 

The  "  York  "  was  very  popular  at  the  Carmencita  ball. 

But  the  couples  did  not  lock  arms.  The  lady  placed  her  bare  white 
arm  around  the  neck  of  her  partner;  he  with  one  arm  encircled  her 
waist.  With  the  disengaged  hand  the  siren  upheld  her  skirts.  Instead 
of  walking  forward  sedately,  they  rushed  at  running  speed,  both  kicking 
their  heels  in  the  air,  knocldng  down  any  one  encountered,  and  then, 
when  united  for  the  waltz,  her  feet  making  circles  in  the  air  within  a 
radius  not  confined  to  less  than  a  yard  above  the  fioor. 
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The  formality  of  an  introduction  was  religiously  observed,  however, 
in  the  boxes. 

**  Mr.  Smith,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mrs.  Brown.** 

**Mrs.  Shanks,  Miss  Lanks.'* 

'^  Miss  Corker,  Mr.  Gotterdammerrung.** 

These  were  the  modes  of  presentation,  and  the  Smiths,  Browns,  Shanks, 
Lanks,  Corkers,  and  Gotterdammorrungs  all  ordered  champagne  at  five 
dollars  a  bottle,  and  drank  it,  usually  breaking  the  glasses  by  way  of 
disregard  for  the  cost. 

It  didn^t  matter  much  whether  the  ladies  or  the  gentlemen  took  up 
their  own  glasses  after  laying  them  down;  so  long  as  there  was  wine  to 
drink  they  were  satisfied. 

The  bottle  was  passed  around  without  glasses  once  in  a  while,  having 
been  first  sweetened  by  amber-tinted  lips  that  had  just  held  a  cigarette, 
whose  ashes  would  nestle  somewhere  above  the  corsage  of  the  damsel 
who  had  smoked  it. 

Jewels  of  rare  value  glistened  on  the  necks  and  arms  of  those  gay  but 
naughty  fairies;  the  dresses  were  from  Worth  Street,  perhaps,  but  made 
of  the  costliest  materials  and  in  the  most  becoming  style  and  perfect  fit. 

Silk  hosiery  and  satin  slippers,  some  edged  with  gold  lace,  in  colors  to 
match  the  dress,  were  the  invariable  rule. 

An  incident  of  delightful  originality  was  that  afforded  by  the  lady  in 
the  right-hand  second-row  box  who  insisted  with  some  opposition  and 
much  encouragement  in  balancing  upon  her  nose  a  champagne  glass  filled 
with  the  *'  sparkling  cider**  so  freely  dispensed  at  six  dollars  a  bottle. 

Just  as  she  had  succeeded  in  her  attempt  the  glass  tipped  forward,  and 
the  lady*8  shoulders  were  bathed  in  wine. 

At  the  same  time  she  accused  her  escort  of  pushing  her,  and  soundly 
boxed  his  ears. 

The  ball  ended  at  half -past  foui*  o*  clock. 

Another  journal  thus  gives  some  details  of  this  disgraceful  scene:  * 

At  three  o*  clock  the  feminine  contingent,  which  Fifth  Avenue  had  loaned 
to  grace  the  occasion,  had  disappefired,  and  the  waxy,  shining  boards  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  fioor  were  given  ovcir  completel v  to  their  bachelor 
brothers,  cousins,  and  —  well,  the  fair  creatures,  who  kept  up  the  horn- 
pipe after  that  *'  wee  sma'  hour,*'  won't  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book. 

That  *^  sparkling  cider**  didn*t  begin  to  make  its  presence  felt  tiU  the 
big  hands  had  gone  about  the  dial  at  least  three  times.  Then  the  fun 
began,  fast  and  furious.  It  galloped  along  between  three  and  four 
o* clock  A.  M.  at  a  pace  that  a  jockey  would  have  given  his  life  almost  to 
rival.  Every  man  started  out  from  the  post  witli  a  pocketbook  and  a 
girl.  There  was  plenty  of  ^*  sparkling  cider**  in  the  lockers,  and  so  it 
was  only  a  question  of  the  pocketbook.  And  yet,  after  all,  did  he 
who  had  the  fattest  wallet  have  the  most  sport?  Perhaps  the  wide- 
awake newspaper  man.  who  had  to  keep  his  brain  clear  and  his  eyes 
bright,  saw  as  much  of  the  humorous,  pathetic,  revolting,  or  enjoyable 
that  was  going  on  as  any  one. 

The  reporter  saw  a  woman  away  up  in  one  of  the  galleries,  hold  a 
dead  babe  in  her  arms,  which  had  breathed  its  last  breath,  while  the 
mother,  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  against  her 
breast,  was  watching  the  comedy  that  was  being  enacted  fifty  feet  below 
her.  He  saw  a  pretty  young  girl,  who  had  never  seen  more  than  one 
season  pass  by  her  eyes  in  this  city,  lying  hopelessly  drunken,  oblivious 
in  an  ante-room.  He  saw  there  also,  painted  faces,  fat  necks,  half -shut 
eyes,   showing  from  private  boxes.     They  were  the  histories  of  what 
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the  fair-haired,  fair-complexioned  girl  lying  helpless  in  the  ante-room 
T^as  the  prophecy.  As  they  glanced  down  from  under  their  heavy- 
lidded  eyes,  how  it  must  have  recalled  to  them  the  old-time  carnivals  of 
which  this  dance,  hold  and  hilarious  as  it  was,  was  but  a  reminiscence 
Did  they  stop  to  think  ? 

He  saw,  too,  a  gray-haired,  gray-mustached  citizen,  whom  everybody 
knows  about  Uie  Stock  Exchange,  seated  in  a  dimly  lighted  box,  which 
the  curtains  protected  with  a  friendly  shadow,  between  two  women  from 
a  side  street,  as  well  known  as  his  own  name,  with  an  arm  about  the 
neck  of  one  girl  and  another  about  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  that  *'  spark- 
ling cider/^  There,  hours  before,  he  had  sat  erect,  blas^,  eminently 
proper,  in  the  same  box  with  a  haughty,  brown-haired,  fur-enwrapped 
woman  beside  him.  She  had,  after  a  few  moments,  thrown  her  furs 
aside,  for  the  heat  was  intense.  Half  disdainfully,  with  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  an  amused  smile  wreathing  her  lips,  she  had  watched  Car- 
mencita*s  entry,  with  her  Spanish  camp  followers;  watched  Carmencita 
sway  and  bend  in  the  dance  she  went  through  on  the  dais  in  the  centre  of 
the  Garden ;  watched  the  proem  to  the  juice-of-the-grape  enlivened  carnival 
that  was  just  being  bom.  She  was  his  wife,  and  about  midnight  she  had 
gone  away.    Did  she  wish  him  to  go  away  with  her?    Did nH  she  care  ? 

The  young  girl,  whose  brilliant  cheeks  and  well-filled  figure  proclaimed 
her  the  country  girl,  lay  in  the  ante-room,  oblivious  of  the  noise  around 
her.  They  carried  her  away  finally.  Darwin  once  pronounced  some- 
thing to  the  world  about  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Perhaps  twenty 
years  from  now  she  may  be  sitting,  rouged,  bewigged,  with  a  heart  of 
fiint,  watching  through  a  long-handled  tortoise-shell  lorgnette  her  of  the 
twinkling  feet  who  may  be  the  favorite  of  the  hour  then.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, she  may  be  sleeping  in  Potter* s  Field. 

Turning  away  from  the  boxes  and  the  anterooms,  the  reporter  saw 
the  scenes  enacted  that  made  Carmencita* s  ball  the  thing  most  talked  of 
yesterday.  The  Fi*ench  ball  was  an  abandoned  ri ot  in  posse,  Carmencita*  s 
was,  after  three  o*clock,  a  bacchanalian  festival  in  posse.  Young  girls 
were  there,  one  of  whose  legs  was  uplifted  in  the  air  precisely  at  an  angle 
of  foi-ty-five  degrees  from  the  one  on  the  fioor,  on  which  they  poised 
themselves,  and  all  around  them  gathered  intimate  circles  of  men,  from 
beardless  youths  to  bearded  brokers,  who  clapped,  applauded,  egged 
them  on  to  still  higher  att-ainment.  Wine  flowed,  the  music  breathed  soft, 
seductive  strains,  hands  clapped,  men  cheered,  and  the  ball  went  on. 

Here  we  have  extravagance  blended  with  sensualism  ;  money  flows  as 
does  the  champagne  ;  manhood  is  eclipsed ;  the  bestial  triumphs  over 
reason  and  soul.  No  society  dwelling  in  a  healthful  atmosphere  could 
so  debase  itself;  manhood  accustomed  to  pure  thinking,  upright  and 
honest  living,  could  never  sink  to  such  depths  of  debauchery.  And 
aside  from  the  debasement  of  manhood,  the  sullying  of  soul,  the  evil 
influence  and  the  criminal  extravagance,  there  looms  up  a  crime  which 
is  still  graver  and  more  far-reaching  than  squandering  wealth  to  feed 
the  Ares  of  bestiality,  the  crim^  against  the  unborn.  The  father's 
sensuality  will  stain  the  soul,  fire  the  passions,  and  poison  the  mind 
of  his  offspring  no  matter  how  pure  in  thought,  how  chaste  in  life, 
how  holy  in  impulse  the  wife.  The  men  who  from  their  homes  of 
wealth  and  luxury  returned  to  Madison  Square  Garden  that  Friday 
night  to  drink  champagne  with  the  courtesans  of  the  town,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  they  themselves  had  lured  from  virtue's  paths, 
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will  transmit  a  curse  to  their  children  more  sahtle,  yet  more  deadly, 
than  the  all-dreaded  leprosy,  a  carse  summed  up  in  the  frightful  words, 
leprosy  of  the  9ouL  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  departed  from  our 
shores,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  nohles  of  Hungary, 
who,  after  two  years*  search  for  his  only  daughter,  found  her  a  hopeless 
wreck  in  the  lowest  dance  houses  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York.  The 
reply  this  young  countess,  now  popularly  known  in  the  slums  as 
*'  hungry  Jenny,'*  made  to  her  father's  message  was,  *^  It  is  too  late  ;  I 
come  by  my  tastes  from  my  father,*'  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  the 
sorrow-laden  parent,  acknowledging  the  immorality  of  his  early  life, 
cried  with  breaking  heart,  '^  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
their  cliildren."  It  is  the  children  of  such  fathers  as  those  referred  to 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Carmencita  ball  that  will  some  day  curse  the 
parents,  who  bequeathed  to  them,  while  they  were  yet  unborn,  a  legacy 
of  pollution. 

I  know  of  no  lives  so  essentially  heroic  as  those 
WHITE   SLAVES    of  the  working-girls  of  our  great  cities,  who  have 

almost  nothing  on  the  social  side  of  life, whose  very 
OF  existence  is  bleak  as  winter  in  the  Arctic;  whose 

future  is  made  radiant  by  no  star;  who,  day  by  day, 
NEW  YORK.       hour  by  hour,  patiently  endure  the  slow  grinding  of 

hopeless  poverty ;  before  whose  life,  dread  of  want, 
fear  of  sickness,  and  the  awful  blackness  of  the  Potter's  Field,  hang  a 
perpetual  cloud — and  yet  who,  despite  all  these  tragic  influences  than 
which  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  crush  and  destroy,  endure  their  lot 
uncomplainingly,  never  swerving  from  the  highway  of  pure,  honest  life, 
though  temptations  invite  at  every  step.  He  who  feels  the  Are  of  enthu- 
siasm swell  in  his  breast  when  a  life  is  in  peril  in  a  gi-eat  fire  and  risks 
adl  to  save  a  stranger,  or  he  who,  under  the  intoxicating  spell  of 
battle,  nishes  to  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  though  brave,  knows 
nothing  of  that  sublime  heroism  which  suiters  without  hope,  which  labors 
patiently  on  starvation  wages,  endures  the  steady  strain  on  body,  brain, 
and  soul,  and  spurns  all  temptations,  illustrating  how  strong  is  woman's 
honor,  how  deep-rooted  in  chastity  is  the  every  fibre  of  her  being. 

Muc]i  is  written  about  reducing  the  time  of  man's  daily  work  from  ten 
to  eight  and  nine  hours,  and  this  is  well*  but  how  little  is  written  or 
spoken  about  the  hours  of  woman's  work.  Though  she  labors  for  leas 
than  one-half  as  much  as  man  receives,  she  is  compelled  to  work  ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  in  very  busy  times  frequently  even  longer. 
Legislatures  which  are  yearly  enacting  numerous  unjust  and  uncalled- 
for  laws,  to  please  classes  from  whom  in  turn  favors  are  expected,  and 
who  trim  laws  to  catch  votes,  take  little  interest  in  the  wages  or  condi- 
tions of  the  working  women  and  girls,  because  they  do  not  vote,  and 
votes  weigh  far  more  than  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  justice 
in  the  estimation  of  the  ordinary  politician.  Thus  are  our  working-girls 
left  to  the  rapacity  and  greed  of  men. 
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In  the  future  when  woman  shall  be  fully  emancipated,  when  the  great 
army  of  bread-winners  will  have  a  voice  in 'law-making,  and  will  stand 
side  by  side  with  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  freedom  and  more 
perfect  justice  than  she  has  hitherto  known,  we  will  come  to  appreciate 
the  brutality  of  a  system  which  insists  that  woman  is  frail,  delicate,  and 
weaker  than  man,  yet  demands  that  her  day's  work  be  far  longer  than 
the  common  artisan,  though  she  receive  less  than  half  his  wages.  Then 
also  we  will  appreciate  how  unhealthy  is  a  public  sentiment  which  pays 
homage  to  the  men  who  grow  rich  through  white  slave  labor;  while  it 
brands  with  disgrace  the  poor,  starving  girl,  who,  finding  herself  con- 
fronted with  starvation  or  sin,  chooses  the  latter.  Miss  Alice  S.  Wood- 
bridge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Working  Women's  Society  of  New  York, 
after  a  recent  tour  of  investigation,  sums  up  the  result  of  her  observa- 
tion, in  the  following  words: 

I  found  that  the  hours  in  stores  are  excessive,  and  employees  are  not 
paid  for  overtime.  Some  stores  on  Grand  Street  open  at  7.50  a.  m.  and 
close  at  6  p.  m.,  with  a  half  hour  for  lunch,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
the  closing  hours  are  10  and  11  p.  m.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  not 
observed.  In  the  majority  of  stores  all  over  the  city  saleswomen  and 
children  are  kept  after  6  o'clock  to  arrange  stock,  the  time  varying, 
according  to  the  season,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  four  hours  nightly. 
For  three  or  four  weeks  previous  tp  th^,  holidays  these  women  and  chil- 
dren remain  until  11  and  12  o'clock  sKmght  without  supper  or  extra  pay. 

In  engaging  employees  the  employeWdo  not  contract  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  day,  but  stipulate  for  such  a  time  as  the  firm  requires 
their  services.  Thus  a  child  on  a  salary  of  $2  a  week  may  be  obliged 
to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  is  forced 
to  go  long  distances,  through  questionable  localities,  late  at  night,  and  is 
thus  rendered  liable  to  insult  and  immoral  influences. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  in  most  of  the  stores  are  wretched.  In 
a  certain  fashionable  store,  the  women  cashiers  are  in  the  basement, — 
or  rather  cellar,  for  it  is  nothing-^Ise.  In  tlit  centre  of  the  ceUar  a  room 
is  walled  up  and  in  it  are  seated  fifteen  or  twenty  cashiers.  The  auto- 
matic carriers  are  used.  No  air  came  to  the  cashiera  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  first  made,  and  in  the  foetid  atmosphere,  in  the  strong  glare 
of  the  electric  lights,  with  hundreds  of  carriers  pouring  in  upon  them 
with  a  noise  so  deafening  that  two  women  seated  side  by  side  could  not 
hear  each  other  speak  without  shouthig,  the  situation  was  too  much  for 
the  strongest  man.  Girls  fainted  day  after  day  and  came  out  of  the 
cellar  at  night  looking  like  corpses.  Finally,  as  the  intense  heat  of 
summer  came  on  it  became  unendui-able,  and  an  air  tube  which  came  to 
the  surface  a  long  distance  away  was  opened  in  the  cellar.  Even  then 
the  thermometer  registered  90°  on  the  coldest  days.  No  slaves  ever 
underwent  such  torture. 

The  toilet  arrangements  in  many  stores  are  simply  horrible;  yet  the 
board  of  health  apparently  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact.  In  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  one  of  our  largest  stores,  the  closets  for  males 
and  females  stand  side  by  side,  and  are  not  sufficiently  separated  for 
common  decency;  only  a  thin  board  partition,  not  reaching  to  the 
ceiling,  separating  them.  Many  men  are  employed,  and  the  same  wash- 
basin and  towel  has  to  serve  for  all. 

I  discovered,  that  long  and  faithful  service  does  not  meet  with  con- 
sideration.    On  the  contrary,  service  for  a  number  of  years  is  a  reason 
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for  dismissal.  It  has  4)ecome  the  rule  in  some  stores  not  to  keep  any 
one  more  than  five  years,  because  the  employers  fear  that  employees 
who  have  served  longer  than  that  will  get  an  idea  that  they  have  a  claim 
on  the  firm  and  may  ask  for  an  advance  of  salary.  I  know  of  instances 
where  women  have  been  discharged  for  no  other  reason  than  this  —  the 
firm  stating  that  they  did  not  like  to  have  women  too  long  in  their 
employ.  A  double  injury  is  done  to  these  discharged  women,  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  employment  in  other  houses. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  average  between  $4  and  f4.50  a  week,  and 
are  often  reduced  by  unreasonable  and  excessive  fines.  The  little  cash 
girls  do  not  average  $2  a  week.  In  one  large  house  the  average  waees 
for  saleswomen  and  cash  girls  is  $2.40  a  week.  In  many  fashionable 
houses  the  saleswomen  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  counter  between  the 
hours  11  A.  M.  and  3  p.  m.,  except  for  lunch,  and  if  a  saleswoman  has 
a  customer  when  the  lunch  hour  arrives,  she  is  obliged  to  remain  and 
wait  on  the  customer,  and  the  time  so  consumed  is  deducted  from  the 
lunch- time. 

If  mistakes  ai:e  made,  they  are  charged  to  the  saleswomen  and  cash 
girls.  Generally  the  delivered  goods  are  placed  in  a  bin  and  slide  down 
to  the  floor  below.  If  a  check  is  lost,  the  goods  are  charged  to  the  sales- 
woman, although  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  shipping  clerk. 

In  some  stores  the  fines  are  divided  between  the  superintendent  and 
time-keeper.  In  one  store  where  these  fines  amounted  to  $3,000,  the 
superintendent  was  heard  to  reproach  the  time-keeper  with  not  being 
strict  enough. 

Men's  wages  are  very  low,  but  it  seems  that  they  cannot  fall  below 
the  point  where  existence  is  possible.  Women's  wages,  however,  have 
no  low  limit,  since  the  paths  of  shame  are  always  open  to  her.  The 
very  fact  that  some  of  these  women  receive  partial  support  from  their 
brothers  and  fathers  and  are  thus  enabled  to  live  on  less  than  they  earn, 
forces  other  women,  who  have  no  such  support,  either  to  suffer  for 
necessaries  or  to  seek  other  means  of  support.  Cases  might  be  cited 
where  frail,  delicate  women,  unable  to  exist  on  the  salaries  they  earn, 
are  forced  to  crime  or  suicide.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  who 
threw  herself  from  the  attic  window  of  a  lodging-house  some  time  ago, 
is  the  story  of  many  another.  There  have  been  many  such  instances  in 
the  last  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Henderson  could  not  live  on  the  salaries 
offered  her.  She  could  live  if  she  accepted  the  ''propositions"  of  her 
employers.  The  hope  of  an  easier  life,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
natural  clinging  to  life,  turn  many  workingwomen  to  the  paths  of 
shame. 

Miss  Woodbridge  further  adds  '*  that  in  Paris  it  is  an  understood  fact 
that  women  who  are  employed  in  shops  cannot  exist  without  assistance 
from  other  questionable  sources,  and,"  she  continues,  *'  unless  something 
is  done  at  once,  this  must  also  become  the  case  in  our  land,  where  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  respect  for  honest  toil."  Few  problems  trans- 
cend this  question  in  vital  consequences.  In  spite  of  the  degradation  of 
manhood,  which  a  double  standard  of  morality  has  brought  about, 
womanhood  has  as  a  whole  remained  pure. 

The  fabric  of  feminine  character  has  withstood  in  a  marvellous  degree 
the  pressure  of  seductive  temptation.  If  it  ever  gives  way,  our  civiliza- 
tion will  share  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Justice  and  Morality  are 
the  bed  rocks  upon  which  civilization  rests;  when  they  yield,  the  soul  of 
the  unfortunate  nation  dies. 
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Ahbbicans  are  interested  in  the  wheat  supply  of  Europe, 
as  they  furnish  no  inconsiderable  part  thereof,  and  have  a 
direct  interest  in  knowing  what  is  its  present  extent,  whence 
derived,  and  what  are  the  probabilities  of  its  continuing 
sufficient.  They  are  interested  because  the  extent  of  that 
supply  affects  and  will  continue  to  affect  the  returns  from  the 
land  and  labor  which  they  may  employ  in  wheat-growing 
even  after  the  not  remote  time  when  it  shall  become  neces- 
sary to  import  no  small  part  of  the  breadstuffs  which  our 
people  require. 

The  productive  power  of  the  wheat-fields  of  Europe  has, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  increased  from  1,176,000,000 
to  1,200,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  or  two  per  cent.;  popu- 
lation, in  the  meantime,  having  increased  nearly  twenty  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  the  rye-fields  of  Europe  have 
shrunken  more  than  two  per  cent.;  and  more  rye  than  wheat 
being  grown  it  follows  that  the  European  supply  of  home- 
grown breadstuffs  is  now  less  than  in  1870. 

Such  gains  as  have  been  made  in  wheat  production  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  but  little  more  than  equalled  the  de- 
crease in  the  area  of  the  wheat-fields  of  Western  Europe, 
and  have  been  more  than  offset  in  the  diminishing  rye-fields ; 
and  this  disproportionate  increase  in  population,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bread-grains  continuing,  will  necessitate  a 
progressive    increase   in  the     quantity    imported.     Present 
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European  requirements  may  be  placed  at  1,400,000,000  bush- 
els, and  the  sources  of  supply  as  follows : 

Average  European 

crop 1,200,000,000  bushels 

Imports  from  the 
fjnited  States  and 
Canada     ....        70,000,000 

Imports  from  India    .        30,000,000 

Imports    from    South 
America,  Australian, 
and  all  other  coun- 
tries             30,000,000       „      1,330,000,000  bushels 

Deficit 70,000,000      „ 

With  an  average  yield  the  United  States  and  Canada  can 
now  spare  some  88,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  but  of  this 
17,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels  are  annually  required  by 
the  tropical  islands.  Central  America,  and  Eastern  Asia,  and 
•  our  own  needs  augment  by  more  than  8,000,000  bushels 
annually,  while  the  area  in  wheat  is  no  greater  in  1890  than 
in  1880. 

Of  the  wheat  exported  from  India,  averaging  33,000,000 
bushels  per  annum,  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.'  goes  to  countries 
outside  of  Europe. 

The  output  of  the  wheat  fields  of  the  world,  in  years  of 
average  yield,  is  now  clearly  insufficient  to  meet  current 
requirements,  and  the  growing  deficit  has  heretofore  been 
met  by  drawing  upon  reserves  accumulated  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ninth  decade  and  from  the  exceedingly  large  crop 
of  1887-8,  and  the  time  when  the  current  deficit  sha^l  make 
itself  apparent  in  a  painful  and  startling  manner  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  such  reserves  have  been  exhausted. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  with  average  crops  throughout 
the  world  present  supplies  are  insufficient,  and  yet  prices 
continue  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  agricultural 
populations  are  in  an  impoverished  condition,  from  which 
they  will  emerge  as  soon  as  the  consumers  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  over-abundant  supply  to  which  they  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  has  ceased  to  exist. 

In  Continental  Europe  the  increase  in  wheat  production  is 
not  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  additions  to  continental  populations  will  much  more  than 
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absorb  the  small  increase  in  the   output  of  Danubian  and 
Russian  fields. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the  future  supply,  we  must 
estimate  the  productive  power  of  such  countries  as  will  con- 
tribute thereto  and  thus  arrive,  approximately,  at  the  quan- 
tity available  at  a  given  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  the  year  1895  is  named,  and  calculations  based  upon 
the  presumed  requirements  and  sources  of  supply  at  such  time. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Chili  has  been  a  wheat^xport- 
ing  country,  yet  Chilian  wheat  production  increases  but 
slowly,  the  crop  of  1889  — about  an  average  one  —  amount- 
ing to  but  12,768,750  bushels,  and  it  would  be  a  liberal 
estimate  to  say  that  after  supplying  neighboring  markets  Chili 
would,  after  1894,  be  able  to  send  Europe  annually  6,000»- 
000  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  been  indulging  in  an  era  of 
extravagant  inflation,  one  effect  of  which  has  been  to  greatly 
exaggerate  the  wheat-exporting  power  of  a  country  contain- 
ing less  than  4,000,000  people,  and  that  grew  less  than 
15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  last  crop  year. 

With  six  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  the  Argentine  Republic  has  six  and  two  tenths  per 
cent,  as  large  an  area  in  wheat ;  two  and  five  tenths  per  cent, 
as  great  a  railway  mileage,  such  railways  having  a  freight 
equipment  equal  to  one  and  two  tenths  per  cent,  that  of  the  rail- 
weLys  of  the  United  States,  and  both  population  and  transpor- 
tation are  essential  to  any  great  increase  in  wheat  production. 

The  process  of  opening  a  new  country  consumes  much 
time,  and  the  existing  financial  disturbance  in  Argentina 
cannot  but  retard  development ;  moreover  the  Italians,  form- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  are  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  emulate  the  hardy  Anglo-Saxons  who  have 
developed  the  productive  powers  of  Australia,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States ;  yet  should  the  annual  exports  of  wheat 
reach  an  average  of  10,000,000  bushels  within  five  years  the 
progress  will  hiave  equalled  that  of  either  of  the  countries 
named. 

Australasian  wheat  production  has  not  increased  materially 
since  the  middle  of  the  ninth  decade,  while  the  exports  to 
Europe  have  shown  no  increase  as  the  requirements  of  the 
inter-colonial  populations  absorb  an  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  the  product  and  other  neighboring  markets  are  constantly 
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increasing  their  drafts  upon  the  exportable  surplus,  leaving  but 
a  constantly  lessening  proportion  to  reach  Europe ;  yet  it  is 
well  to  estimate  liberally  and  assume  that  in  1895,  and  there* 
after,  Australasia  will  contribute  an  average  of  12,000,000 
bushels  per  annum  to  the  European  supply. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  construction  of  Indian 
railways,  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  and,  above  all,  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  miserably 
poor  Indian  cultivator,  have  wonderfully  stimulated  the 
exportation  of  Indian  wheat  since  1873,  when  the  Indian 
government  ceased  to  impose  an  export  duty.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  ten  years  of  Indian  and  American  exports  of 
wheat  are  contrasted. 


INDIAN  EXPORTS. 


Fiscal  Years 

ending 

March  31. 

Wheat.    Bushels. 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

13,991,000 
37,196,000 
26,559,000 
38,100,000 
29,588,000 

5  Years'  Average 

29,087,000 

5  Years'  Average 


1886 

39,329,000 

1887 

41,588,000 

1888 

25,271,000 

1889 

32,872,000 

1890 

25,770,000 

32,960,000 


AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 


Fiscal  Years 

ending; 

June  30. 

Wheat.    Bushels. 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

186,322,000 
121,892,000 
147,811,000 
111,534,000 
132,570,000 

•      • 

140,026,000 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

94,566,000 
153,8aj,000 
119,625,000 

88,601,000 
109,430,000 

113,200,000 


The  Indian  wheat-fields  harvested  in  1879,  covered  an 
area  of  25,812,407  acres,  while  those  harvested  in  the  spring 
of  1890  included  but  24,983,100  acres,  showing  a  shrinkage 
of  8.2  per  cent,  in  eleven  yeai-s. 

The  decrease  in  Indian  wheat  acreage  is  largely  due  to  the 
pressing  necessity  for  the  cheaper  foods  required  by  an  ever- 
increasing  population,  and  a  material  increase  of  the  area 
employed  in  growing  cotton.  During  1889  the  cotton-fields 
increased  six  per  cent.,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat 
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area,  and  such  changes  are  likely  to  continue  so  long  as 
cotton-growing  is  relatively  more  profitable. 

Wide  currency  has  been  given  to  exaggerated  statements  as 
to  the  unlimited  capacity  of  India  to  furnish  wheat  at  a  very 
low  price,  but  there  has,  for  ages,  been  little  or  no  expansion 
in  Indian  wheat-fields,  and  tiie  fallacious  character  of  the 
statements,  as  to  an  increase  in  the  output,  has  been  shown 
by  the  exportation  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  quantity  shipped 
in  1882  having  been  exceeded  but  twice,  and  the  average 
during  the  last  five  years  being  but  33,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  not  30  per  cent,  of  American  exports.  That  Indian 
wheat-fields  will  expand  seems  highly  improbable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  population  is  constantly  pressing  more  and 
more  upon  deficient  means  of  subsistence.  On  the  con- 
trary we  may  expect,  if  not  a  further  decrease  in  the  area 
imder  wheat,  at  least  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  exported, 
which  is  now  12i  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  product  for  a 
series  of  years ;  hence  it  would  be  a  most  liberal  estimate 
which  would  put  the  shipments  of  Indian  wheat,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  at  the  average  of  the  last  five,  making  the 
supply  from  that  source  33,000,000  bushels,  of  which 
80,000,000  would  probably  reach  Europe,  the  remainder 
being  required  by  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  IncQan  Ocean. 

From  an  average  crop,  Canada  is  able  to  spare  2,500,000 
bushels,  of  which  about  2,000,000  reach  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Continental  Europe,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Canada 
will,  in  1895,  send  not  more  than  5,000,000  bushels  to 
Europe  as  the  population  of  the  Dominion  is  increasing 
about  as  rapidly  as  wheat-production. 

An  unfounded  impression  prevails,  that  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  there  exists  an  area  of  unlimited 
extent,  peculiarly  adapted  to  wheat-growing. 

Lying  immediately  north  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota, 
is  a  tract  extending  over  some  four  or  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  less  than  two  degrees  of  latitude,  that  is  adapted  to 
the  production  of  this  cereal.  North  of  such  limits  summer 
frosts  are  a  bar  to  profitable  wheat  culture,  as  is  aridity  west 
until  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  reached. 
Outside  of  this  district,  wheat-growing  is  such  an  extra- 
hazardous business  that  no  prudent  man  will  embark  in  it, 
hence  there  has  not  been  that  increase  in  the  output  pre* 
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dieted  by  enthusiastic  Canadians.  Speculation  has  been  the 
sole  basis  of  many  of  the  glowing  statements  put  forth  in 
relation  to  the  limitless  extent  and  fertility  of  this  district. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Pacific  Coast  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  a  warm  equatorial  current,  rendering  the  climate 
mild  and  equable,  and  making  it  possible  to  extend  wheat 
culture  far  northward.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  this  district 
will  ultimately  add  largely  to  the  world's  supply,  yet  addi- 
tions from  this  source  will  be  slow  as  these  rich  lands  are 
mostly  covered  with  an  immense  forest  growth,  the  removal 
of  which  will  be  a  task  for  more  than  one  generation. 

In  tracing  the  expansion  of  wheat  culture  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  see  what  rapid 
strides  were  made  in  a  part  of  that  period,  the  halt  that 
occurred  about  the  time  that  Indian  wheat  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  European  supply,  and  the  retrograde  move- 
ment since  obtaining. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  westward  movement  of  production 
as  well  as  the  change  in  the  acreage  of  the  older  districts 
where  wheat-fields  have,  at  the  North,  given  place  to  such 
other  products  as  are  required  by  the  increasing  urban  popu- 
lation, and  at  the  South  to  cotton-fields  to  enable  us  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  fluffy  staple,  such  diversions 
from  wheat  to  cotton,  since  1884,  amounting  to  689,000  acres. 

The  following  table  showing  (in  five-year  averages)  wheat 
acreage,  product,  and  exportation,  from  1865  to  1889  inclu- 
sive, and  the  percentages  of  increase  and  decrease  afford  a 
clear  view  of  the  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  earlier  periods, 
the  great  reduction  in  price  following  enlarged  outputs  and 
indicates  the  extent  of  future  production. 


Five 

Year 

Periods. 


1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 


ACREAGE. 


d  c:  o 


16,738,417 
21,386,709 
28,988,118 
87,738,882 
36,819,442 


V  OS 
w  a>  at 

III 


27.8+ 

35.5+ 

32.2+ 

2.4—; 


PRODUCTIOX. 


B  C  03  "^ 

e  p  u  <4 


190,429,527 
261,392,320 
362,913,135 
463,973,322 
435,417,400 


o  c 


§,« 


5 

c 


31.1+ 

38.8+ 

27.8+ 

6.2— 


EXPORTATION. 

PRICE. 

Annual  Aver- 
age in  bushels 
for  each  five 
year  period. 

Percentage  of 
Increase  and 
Decrease. 

Per  bushel  av- 
erage in  local 
market   each 
i)orlod. 

25,329,991 

63,a56,543 

95,405,901 

149,572,656 

118,033,301 

113.0+ 
77.4+ 
56.8+ 
21.1— 

$1.54 
1.11 
0.99 
0.90 
0.75 
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It  is  clear  that  but  for  the  extraordinary  increase  —  prior 
to  1880 — in  American  production,  the  people  of  Europe 
would  have  long  since  been  on  short  rations.  * 

From  1865  to  1869  the  production  increased  31.1  per 
cent.,  and  the  exportation  113  per  cent.  From  1870  to  1874 
production  increased  38.8  per  cent.,  and  exportation  77.4. 
In  the  next  quinquennial  period  production  advanced  27.8 
per  cent,  and  exportation  56.8,  while  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  decade,  production  shrank  6.2  per  cent.,  and  exporta- 
tion 21.1  per  cent.,  although  in  this  period  was  seen  the 
rapid  development  of  the  wheat-fields  of  the  Dakotas  where 
the  additions  to  the  area  amounted  to  2,890,834  acres. 

The  wheat  acreage  increased  in  all  districts  until  1880, 
and  from  1880  to  '84  in  all  districts  but  that  of  the  Lake 
States  where  there  was  a  reduction  of  12.6  per  cent. 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1889  the  wheat  acreage 
of  the  United  States  exhibits  a  shrinkage  of  3.4  per  cent, 
indicating  clearly  that  the  available  lands  are  rapidly  being 
exhausted,  and  that  the  wheat-fields  of  the  older  districts  are 
being  converted  to  other  uses. 

In  this  period  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Potomac,  shows  a  loss  of  13.1  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  Lake  States  4  per  cent.,  the  Missouri 
Valley  States  —  exclusive  of  the  Dakotas  —  30.3  per  cent., 
and  the  Southern  wheat  area  a  shrinkage  of  19.1  per  cent., 
with  an  increment  of  14.5  per  cent,  in  the  mountain  areas, 
65.2  per  cent,  in  the  Dakotas,  and  two  tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
in  the  three  Pacific  States.  Or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  decade  the  three  western  districts  show 
gains  of  2,962,205  acres,  while  the  four  older  ones  show 
losses  aggregating  4,314,231  acres,  being  a  net  reduction  of 
1,352,026  acres. 

In  view  of  the  great  additiohs  to  the  area  in  the  new 
Dakotan  district,  this  is  a  remarkable  showing,  and  clearly 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  wheat^fields  of  the  older 
districts  are  being  employed  in  growing  other  and  presum- 
ably more  profitable  crops. 

As  the  available  wheat-lands  of  the  Dakotan  region  have 
nearly  or  quite  all  been  occupied,  and  being,  with  the 
exception  of  limited  areas  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  last 
of  the  prairie  lands  adapted  to  wheat  culture  without  irriga- 
tion, it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  material  additions  to  the 
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acreage  from  the  development  of  new  lands,  while  a  contina- 
ous  and  rapid  decrease  is  certain  in  the  older  districts  while 
prices  remain  near  the  present  level. 

Between  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  found  an  immense  plains  region.  The  soil  is 
fairly  fertile,  the  climate  arid,  the  elevation  great,  and  profit- 
able culture  of  the  cereals  impossible  without  irrigation, 
while  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  but  a 
small  fraction  of  this  vast  area ;  hence  wheat-growing  is  not 
likely  to  expand  westward  over  these  parched  and  thirsty 
soils.    * 

In  the  mountain  regions,  embracing  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  large  parts  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana,  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  and 
plateaus  requiring  irrigation.  Many  of  these  valleys  lie  at 
such  an  altitude  that  ice  forms  every  week  in  the  year,  and 
are  therefore  unfitted  for  cultivation.  Such  as  lie  low 
enough  for  cereal  growth  have  mostly  been  occupied,  and  are 
employed  in  growing  the  various  products  required  by  the 
mining  and  town  population  to  be  found  in  this  region,  and 
no  material  increase  in  the  wheat  area  of  this  extensive  dis- 
trict need  be  expected. 

The  three  States  and  five  Territories  constituting  the  cen- 
tral arid  district  have  an  area  of  653,047,040  acres,  some 
portions  of  which  have  been  occupied  and  in  cultivation 
more  than  forty  years ;  yet  so  slow  is  development,  where 
irrigation  is  necessary,  that  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  area  is,  as  yet,  employed  in  growing  staple  crops,  and 
the  Public  Land  Commission  estimate  that  only  five  per  cent, 
is  irrigable.  Such  conditions  justify  the  exclusion  of  this 
entire  region  in  estimating  the  sources  of  an  available  surplus 
of  wheat  during  this  century. 

The  climatic  and  surfaced  conditions  obtaining  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  extend  over  the  eastern  parts  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington ;  but  once  the  lower  levels  of  the 
coast  areas  are  reached  a  productive  wheat  region  is  found, 
where  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  exportable  surplus  is 
grown ;  yet  here  there  is  no  longer  an  expansion  in  the  area, 
doubtless  due  to  low  prices  and  the  employment  of  the  land 
in  the  production  of  articles  which  bring  a  better  return. 

This  is  especially  true  of  California,  where  two  thirds  of 
the  wheat  produced  in  this  district  is  grown,  and  where  a 
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*  great  extension  has  taken  place  in  the  area  devoted  to  special 
crops,  notably  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  western  parts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  adapted  to  wheat  production,  yet  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  are  such  that  the  increase  in  area  must  be 
slow.  That  portion  of  these  States  lying  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  is  of  low  average  fertility,  and  much  land 
that  is  not  too  sterile  for  profitable  whea^growing  requires 
irrigation.  West  of  the  Cascades  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  favorable,  yet  the  richest  of  these  lands  being  covered 
with  great  forest  growths  but  a  slow  augmentation  of  the 
wheat  area  can  be  looked  for. 

Prom  this  review  of  the  American  wheat-growing  districts 
it  is  found  that  in  four  out  of  seven  there  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, continue  to  be  a  material  decrease  in  the  area,  and  this 
appears  still  more  clear  when  an  analysis  is  had  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  acreage  employed  in  growing  the 
various  staples.  For  instance,  in  the  distri  t  composed  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
from  1880  to  1887  the  area  in  wheat  decreased  17.4  per 
cent.,  that  in  com  15.9  per  cent.,  while  the  area  under  all 
staple  crops  increased  10.9  per  cent.,  the  area  in  oats  66.9, 
and  that  in  hay. 96  per  cent.,  the  latter  staple  at  the  end  of 
this  period  employing  all  the  land  diverted  from  wheat  and 
Gom  growing,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  new  acreage 
brought  into  cultivation.  Like  conversions  of  wheat-fields  to 
the  production  of  hay  and  other  crops  occurring  in  all  the 
older  districts  will  more  than  neutralize  additions  to  the  area 
in  wheat  in  the  newer  ones. 

Changes  in  the  area  employed  in  growing  different  crops 
are  doubtless  made  with  the  view  of  securing  better  returns 
for  th^  labor  and  capital  employed,  and  to  provide  the  prov- 
ender required  by  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  animals 
kept  in  the  growing  towns,  and  the  animals  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  dairy  products  needed  by  urban  populations  whicli 
are  increasing  very  rapidly,  while  in  the  older  districts  the 
rural  population  has  ceased  to  increase  and  in  veiy  many 
localities  shows  a  decided  decrease. 

Similar  conditions  obtaining  in  all  districts  except  the 
three  western  ones,  like  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
employment  of  land,  all  tending  to  restrict  the  growth  of  a 
staple  for  which  a  market  must  be  sought  in  distant  lands. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  causes  resulting  first  in  a  cessation  of 
additions  to  the  wheat  area,  and  then  in  a  material  decrease, 
and  such  causes  still  being  in  operation  must  result  in 
further  reductions,  unless  a  very  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
wheat  should  render  its  production  more  profitable  than  that 
of  the  article  by  which  it  is  being  displaced ;  but  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  advances  materially 
so  in  equal  ratio  will  the  prices  of  all  other  farm  products ; 
hence  it  is  not  probable  that  land  will  be  diverted  from  other 
crops  to  wheat-growing,  but  rather  from  wheat  to  the  produc- 
tion of  staples  required  for  domestic  consumption. 

As  will  be  shown,  all  the  lands  in  cultivation  and  all  that 
can  be  brought  into  cultivation  will  soon  be  required  to 
supply  the  food,  provender,  and  materials  of  manufacture 
consumed  at  home,  and  provide  for  exportation  the  same 
proportion  of  cotton  as  now,  and  that  to  meet  the  requirements 
named  necessitates  the  employment  yearly  of  8.16  acres,  in 
staple  crops,  for  each  unit  of  population.  The  following  table 
embodies  a  part  of  the  data  demonstrating  these  propositions : — 


Year. 


Popalation. 


1866 
1871 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 


36,470,000 
39,555,000 
43,951,000 
50,155,783 
66,000,000 
63,000,000 


Acreage  in  all 
Staples. 


88,000,000 
93,000,000 
123,000,000 
165,000,000 
197,000,000 
211,000,000 


Acreapre 
Per  Cap- 
ita in  all 
Staples. 

Acreage 
Per  Cap- 
ita in 
Wheat. 

2.48 

0.43 

2.35 

0.50 

2.79 

0.60 

3.29 

0.76 

3.52 

0.62 

3.35 

0.59 

Annual  average 
increase  of  acre- 
age in  all  staples 
in  periods  end- 
in^r  in  18n,  1875, 
1880, 1885,  &  1890. 


1,000,000 
7,500,000 
8,240,000 
6,400,000 
2,800,000 


The  preceding  table  shows  the  ratio  of  cultivated  acres  to 
population,  the  increase  in  cultivated  acres,  and  explains 
how  it  has  been  possible,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase 
in  population,  to  export  such  enormous  volumes  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  why  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  shrinking,  indicat- 
ing in  the  clearest  manner  the  early  cessation  of  such  exports. 
In  1880  the  per  capita  quota  of  land  in  wheat  was  0.76  of 
an  acre,  in  1890  it  was  but  0.59.  The  requirements  per 
capita  for  domestic  consumption  being  0.48  of  an  acre, 
exportation  will  necessarily  cease  when  the  per  capita  quota 
shall  have  been  I'educed  0.11  of  an  acre  more. 
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Haying  reduced  such  quota  0.17  of  an  acre  during  the  last 
ten  years,  with  an  abundance  of  new  wheat  lands  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  how  long  will  it  require  to  make 
further  reductions  of  0.11  of  an  acre,  when  there  are  —  com- 
paratively —  no  new  lands  to  devote  to  this  crop  ?  Moreover, 
the  foregoing  table  enables  us  to  trace  to  its  principal  cause 
the  world-wide  agricultural  depression  in  the  fact  that,  with 
a  maximum  per  capita  requirement  of  3.16  acres,  the  culti- 
vated area,  in  1885,  was.  equal  to  8.52  acres  per  capita,  the 
result  being  an  enormous  surplus  of  cultivated  acres,  the  prod- 
uct  of  which  has  been  and  is  being  forced  upon  the  markets 
of  tfie  world  at  starvation  prices.  Fortunately  this  surplus 
acreage  has  been  reduced  over  two  fifths,  and  will,  from  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  constantly  lessening  rate  of 
increase  in  cultivated  acres,  wholly  disappear  before  1896. 

When  the  existing  surplus  of  cultivated  acres  shall  be 
employed  in  growing  such  products  as  will  be  required  by 
the  additions  which  will  be  made  to  the  population,  wheat 
exportation  will  cease,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  land 
now  devoted  to  the  growth  of  that  cereal  will  be  employed 
in  producing  other  staples  for  domestic  consumption. 

Those  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  unoccupied  public 
domain  have  foreseen  the  exhaustion  of  the  ai-able  lands,  and 
such  results  as  the  preceding  table  so  plainly  foreshadows 
have  not  been  wholly  unexpected ;  yet  to  the  many  who  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  new  States  and  Territories  are  capable 
of  a  vast  agricultural  development  it  will  be  a  revelation  to 
learn  that  in  all  the  wide  expanse  of  the  public  domain  there 
is  but  a  small  bit  of  land,  here  and  there,  that  can  be  profita- 
bly brought  under  cultivation. 

The  only  considerable  area  of  unoccupied  land  adapted  to 
wheat  culture  is  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Territory",  and  by 
far  the  better  part  of  this  district  will  long  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  red  man.  So  much  of  this  new  district  as  is, 
from  time  to  time,  opened  to  settlement  is  likely  to  be  largely 
employed  in  cotton-growing,  the  cotton  plant  thriving  admira- 
bly in  that  climate  and  soil. 

At  best  the  additions  to  the  wheat  acreage  in  this  district 
will  be  slow,  and  no  more  than  sufficient  to  make  good  reduc- 
tions in  area  taking  place  in  any  one  of  the  older  districts. 

If  the  population,  as  is  generally  estimated,  is  now  63,000,- 
000,  and  the  rate  of  increase  but  2.3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  will  in  1896  number  about 
70,000,000  and  the  requirements  for  home  consumption  and 
to  meet  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  necessitating  the 
employment  of  8.16  acres  per  capita,  the  area  devoted  to 
growing  staple  crops,  without  the  exportation  of  a  pound  of 
food-stuff,  will  be  221,200,000  acres  employed  as  follows :  — 

In  growing  com,  1.19  acres  per  capita » 83,300,000  acres 

„        „        wheat,         0.48  of  an  acre    „        =33,600,000 
„        n        oats,  0.39  „    „    „      „       =27,300,000 

„        „        hay,  0.64  „    „    „      „       =44,800,000 

„        „        cotton,         0.31  „    „     „      „       =21,700,000 
„        „        rye  barley, 

buckwheat,  potatoes, 

and  tobacco,                0.15  „    „    „      „       =10,500,000     „ 
70,000,000  people  (in  1895)  will  require  the    — 

product  of 221,200,000  acres 

The  area  now  employed  m  growing  staple  crops  is  some 
211,000,000  acres,  hence  it  follows  that  during  the  coming 
four  years  there  tnust  be  annual  additions  averaging  not  less 
than  2,000,000  acres  to  meet  the  i-equirements  named.  It 
seems  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  greater  additions  to 
the  cultivated  acreage  when  we  reflect  that  the  additions 
during  the  last  seipi-decade  have  averaged  but  2,800,000 
acres  per  annum  (as  against  8,240,000  acres  ten  years  earlier), 
and  that  the  area  to  be  drawn  from  has,  in  the  meantime, 
diminished  14,000,000  acres,  and  is  still  constantly  diminish- 
ing, and  that  the  entire  area  of  fairly  fertile  lands,  which 
remain  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  does  not  (probably) 
exceed  84,000,000  acres.    A  liberal  estimate  would  read 

thus :  — 

« 

Land  now  employed  in  growing  staple  crops  .  211,000,000  acres 
Additions  to  area  in  staple  crops  prior  to  1895>       9,000,000     „ 

Total  area  which  can  be  devoted  to  staple  crops  

in  1895    .     .    .    '• 220,000,000  acres 

Granting  the  correctness  of  the  data  upon  which  these  com- 
putations are  based,  there  will,  in  1895,  be  some  1,200,000 
acres  less  of  cultivated  land  than  will  be  required  to  furnish 
3.16  acres  per  capita,  and  it  follows  that  the  area  in  wheat 
must  be  reduced  in  order  to  grow  such  proportions  of  the 
other  staples  as  the  augmented  population  will  require  ;  hence 
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we  must  lower  the  standard  of  living,  cease  to  export  cotton 
or  import  a  part  of  our  bread-stuiEfs  after  1896. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  American  —  including  the 
exportation  of  the  same  proportion  of  cotton  as  now  —  are 
such  as  to  employ  S.16  acres  per  capita,  it  is  clear  that  the 
exportation  of  wheat  cannot  continue  after  1894,  when  the 
needs  and  possible  supply  of  Europe  will  be  approximately  as 
follows :  — 

European  requirements  in  1895  ....    1,450,000,000  bushels. 
Possible  home  prod- 
uct   with    average 

yield  per  acre     .     1,205,000,000  bushels 
Possible  imports  from 

India 30,000,000 

Possible  Australasia    .     12,000,000 
„.      Argentina     .     10,000,000       „ 
„        Chili     .     .     .       5,000,000       „ 
„        Canada     .    .      5,000,000       „ 
„        all     other 


99 


countries   ....     15,000,000 


99 


1,282,000,000  bushels 
Probable  deficit  in  1895 168,000,000  bushels. 

To  this  deficit  of  168,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  we  must 
add  a  deficit  of  at  least  45,000,000  bushels  of  rye  and  as 
the  United  States  will  have  ceased  to  supply  the  people  of  the 
tropics  they  will  absorb  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  the 
quantity  assigned  and  heretofore  going  to  Europe,  so  that  in 
1895  it  is  probable  that  the  world  will  have  to  face  a  deficit 
of  some  230,000,000  bushels  of  the  two  principal  bread 
grains,  and  that  thereafter  such  deficit  will  augment  by  more 
than  25,000,000  bushels  per  annum. 

During  the  eighth  decade  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  world 
increased  22,700,000  acres,  of  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 19,000,000  acres,  or  no  less  than  83.3  per  cent. 
During  the  ninth  decade  the  increase  has  been  but  5,500,000 
acres,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  not  an  acre. 

During  the  eighth  decade  the  bread-eating  populations 
increased  10  per  cent.,  and  the  wheat  and  rye  area  increased 
15  per  cent.  During  the  ninth  decade  the  increase  in  acreage 
was  but  3  per  cent.,  while  the  consuming  element  continued 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
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From  1890  to  1910  the  bread-eating  populations  of  Euro- 
pean blood  will  increase  90,000,000,  requiring  annually  the 
product  of  0.6  of  an  acre  each  in  rye  and  wheat,  and  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  54,000,000  acres  in  addition  to  the  area 
now  employed  in  growing  such  grains,  or  more  than  is  now- 
devoted  to  that  purpose  outside  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  lands  of  Europe  being  fully  occupied  and  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  United  States  being  susceptible  of  an 
increase  of  but  16  per  cent,  (or  34,000,000  acres),  of  which 
not  more  than  5,000,000  acres  can  be  devoted  to  rye  and 
wheat,  and  permit  the  production  of  the  required  pro- 
portion of  the  other  staples,  the  question  arises  where  can  be 
found  the  49,000,000  acres,  and  if  found  how  long  will  it 
take  to  develop  them  ? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
although  there  was  in  process  of  development  an  immense 
American  area  where  118,000,000  acres  were  added  to  the 
cultivated  fields,  the  rye  and  wheat  fields  of  the  world 
increased  but  28,000,000  acres  —  of  which  the  United  States 
contributed  1,000,000  acres  of  rye  and  19,000,000  of  wheat, 
or  71.4  per  cent.  —  the  addition  of  54,000,000  acres  before 
1910  does  not  seem  probablcvand  there  are  no  more  poverty- 
stricken  Indias  from  which  it  is  possible,  by  excessive  exac- 
tions, to  wring  additional  contributions  of  breadstufifs. 

Five  conditions  must  concurrently  obtain  to  ensure  an 
increase  of  wheat  production  on  a  large  scale ;  i.  e.,  favorable 
climate,  fertile  soil,  an  unemployed  area,  sufiScient  popula- 
tion and  ample  means  of  transportation.  In  the  absence  of 
either  increase  will  be  very  slow.  In  all  the  world  but  three 
regions  —  Australasia,  Siberia  and  the  La  Plata  country  — 
can  meet  the  first  three  requirements,  and  in  all  the  unoccu- 
vied  available  area  is  not  more  than  two  thirds  that  existing 
in  the  United  States  twenty-five  years  since,  and  each  lacks 
the  needed  population  and  means  of  internal  transport. 

However  unexpected  such  an  outcome  as  is  herein  out- 
lined may  be,  it  will  be  but  the  logical  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  rapid  augmentation  of  population  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  arable  lands  of  the  United  States  and  consequent  cessation 
of  additions  to  the  wheat  supply  from  the  opening  of  new 
farms  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  diverting  wheat-fields 
to  the  production  of  other  staples,  and  it  follows  that  from 
being  a  formidable  competitor  for  the  sale  of  breadstuffs  the 
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United  States  will,  as  soon  as  the  existing  surplus  of  culti  • 
vated  acres  shall  be  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
added  population,  pass  at  once  and  forever  into  the  ranks  of 
the  bread  importers. 

Such  change  is  impending,  and  cannot  be  postponed  be- 
yond 1895,  unless  population  shall  cease  to  increase,  or  the 
average  standard  of  living  shall  be  reduced  greatly ;  and  with 
short  crops  it  may  occur  a  year  or  two  earlier,  and  when  this 
inevitable  change  comes,  the  era  of  cheap  bread  and  world- 
wide agricultural  depression  will  end,  and  the  price  of  wheat 
and  all  other  farm  products  reach  a  higher  level  than  that 
known  during  and  immediately  after  the  American  Civil 
War ;  and  with  the  advent  of  such  prices  the  many  millions 
of  people  employed  or  supported  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,*  now  buying  so  little  of  the  products  of  shop,  mill, 
and  factory,  will  have  the  means  of  increasing  their  pur- 
chases many  fold,  giving  business  of  all  kinds  an  impetus 
not  known  since  the  close  of  such  period  of  high  prices,  and 
cause  an  activity  in  the  exchange  of  products  the  younger 
half  of  the  business  community  has  little  conception  of ;  and 
home  markets  will  then  absorb  an  immense  volume  of  wares, 
giving  artisan,  professional  man,  transporter,  trader,  miner, 
and  manufacturer  ample  and  remunerative  employment,  infus- 
ing new  life  into  commercial,  financial,  social,  literaty,  and 
artistic  circles.  Such  will  be  some  of  the  results  flowing 
from  a  great  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  an  im- 
mense agricultural  population. 

This  may  be  considered  an  optimistic  view,  but  it  will  be 
but  the  natural  sequence  of  converting  a  great  and  impover- 
ished rural  population  into  one  having  ample  means  to  minis- 
ter to  their  comfort,  and  an  abundance  to  spare  for  the 
gratiflcatiou  of  such  higher  needs  and  longings  as  are  the 
common  heritage  of  the  race. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  or  measure  the  changes, 
material  and  intellectual,  which  will  attend  an  advance  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  returns  from  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  and 
such  advance  is  likely  to  be  a  hundred  rather  than  fifty  per 
cent. 

Those  directly  supported  by  agricultural  labor  in  1880 

*  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  very  meagre  revenue  of  the  farmer  is 
whoUy  absorbed  in  paying  interest  and  and  taxes  in  providing  the  barest 
necessaries  of  a  most  frugal  existence. 
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constituted  about  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
will  hardly  fall  below  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  or  24,000,000, 
in  1896,  and  such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  cannot 
remain  in  a  state  of  unthrift  without  the  most  serious  effects 
upon  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

Should  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  as  to 
the  near  cessation  of  wheat  exportation  be  questioned,  veri- 
fication can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ten  years  since  the 
exports  of  wheat  were  nearly  or  quite  double  what  they  are 
now,  and  that  the  increase  in  population  is  such  that  it  will, 
in  1895,  be  20,000,000  greater  than  in  1880 ;  and  at  the  ascer- 
tained per  capita,  consumption  will  absorb  about  116,400,000 
bushels  more  of  wheat  than  in  1880,  or  41,000,000  bushels  more 
than  now,  although  at  the  time  named  the  product  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  much  less  as  other  products  will  rise  in  value 
as  land  becomes  scarce,  and  this  will  impel  the  farmer  to 
employ  his  fields  in  growing  such  staples  as  are  in  the  most 
urgent  demand  and  promise  the  best  returns. 

Adding  five  years'  increase  to  the  population,  and  deduct- 
ing 11.4  per  cent,  from  the  38,000,000  acres  now  in  wheat 
—  being  land  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  divert  from 
wheat-growing  to  the  production  of  other  staples  required 
for  home  consumption  —  the  supply  and  requirements  of 
the  United  States  will  stand  thus  in  1895 : 

Product  of  33,600,000  acres  at  the  ascer- 
tained average  of  12.1  bushels  ....     406,560,000  bushels 

70,000,000  people — requiring  5.82  bushels 

per  capita 407,400,000       „ 


Probable  deficit 840,000 


n 


We  must  not  forget  that  each  year's  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  necessitates  annual  additions  of 
over  8,000,000  bushels  to  the  domestic  wheat  supply,  and  that 
the  increase  of  the  bread-eating  populations  of  European  blood 
is  some  4,500,000  per  annum,  necessitating  yearly  additions 
to  the  supply  of  the  two  bread-grains  of  at  least  81,000,000 
bushels  while  the  increase  in  the  product  available  to  meet 
such  increasing  demands  does  not — estimating  most  gener- 
ously—  exceed  6,000,000  bushels  per  annum  made  up  as 
follows : 
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Possible  annnal  increase  in  the    European 

product 1,000,000  bushels. 

Possible   annual  increase  in   the  exportable 

surplus  of  Canada 500,000       „ 

Possible   annual  increase  in   the  exportable 

surplus  of  Australasia 1,500,000        „ 

Possible  annual  increase  in  the  exportable 

surplus  of  South  America       ....     1,500,000       „ 
Possible  annual  increase  in  the   exportable 

surplus  of  all  other  countries      .     .     .     1,500,000       „ 

Maximum  possible  increase  .     .     •     6,000,000      „ 

While  this  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  wheat-exporting 
power  of  the  countries  named  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  certainty  that  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  cease  to  export  wheat,  the  peoples  of  tropical 
and  Asiatic  lands,  now  yearly  taking  from  16,000,000  to 
20,000,000  bushels  of  our  wheat,  will  require  as  great  sup- 
plies from  other  sources,  thus,  for  several  years,  absorbing 
three  times  the  possible  annual  increase.  Hence  for  a  few 
years  after  we  cease  to  send  Europe  of  our  abundance  the 
supply  available  to  meet  European  requirements  will  con- 
tinue to  diminish. 

All  Europe,  west  of  Hungary,  has,  within  a  very  few  years, 
become  a  purchaser  of  breadstuffs,  and  the  extent  of  recent 
changes  in  this  direction  were  set  forth  by  H.  Kaines  Jack- 
son in  a  late  issue  of  "  Dombusch  "  where  he  says,  "  France 
is  now  a  yearly  buyer  of  16,000,000  to  24,000,000  bushels 
more  of  wheat  than  ten  years  ago.  Other  continental  buyers : 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  etc.,  together 
form  a  great  wheat-buying  power  that  scarcely  existed  ten 
yeai-s  ago." 

What  country  can  take  the  place  of  the  United  States  as  a 
factor  in  the  wheat  supply  of  the  world,  and  where  can  be 
procured  bread  for  the  ever  increasing  millions,  and  what  will 
be  the  price  of  wheat  when  the  United  States  enters  the 
market  as  a  buyer — instead  of  being  the  largest  seller  — 
and  competes  for  a  part  of  an  insufficient  supply? 
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The  growing  interest  taken  in  Russian  affairs  and  the 
appreciation  recently  evinced  for  Russian  literature  is  very 
marked  in  the  United  States.     Almost  every   magazine  and 
newspaper  contains  articles  treating  of  some  phase  of  Russian 
government,  life,  customs   or  habits   of  thought.     Transla- 
tions of  g^eat  Russian  works  are  appearing  at  short  inter- 
vals, while  lecturers  have  found  it  immensely  profitable  to 
treat  of  the  real  or  supposed  social  and  political  conditions  of 
this  great  empire.     Moreover  Russian  dinners,  suppers,  teas, 
and  dances  are  becoming  very  popular.     Many  regard  all 
this  as  a  passing  fad,  which  will  vanish  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
appeared,  but  upon  a  closer  examination  of  facts  such  con- 
clusions will  be  found  enx)neous.     The  cause  of  this  great 
interest  in  Russia  and  her  literature  is  such  that  it  is  likely 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish.     It  is  the  young  life  of  this 
newly  awakened  nation  which  fascinates  the  observer  and 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  outside  world ;  the  vast  country, 
its   enormous   population,  its  natural  richness,  increase  the 
desire  of  people  to  know  more  about  its  resources.     This 
thirst  for  information,  however,  cannot  easily   be  satisfied, 
because  Russia  is  a  mystery,  a  sealed  book,  not  only  for  the 
American   but  even  for  her  nearest   European    neighbors, 
partly  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  true  conditions  of  Russia,  partly  on  account  of  the  false 
reports  that  are  circulated  about  her.     Russia  is  so  original 
in  her  nature,  such  a  mixture  of  different  races,  languages, 
habits,  privileges,  religions,  and  sects ;  the  population  of  Rus- 
sia, on  account  of  difference  in  climate,  occupation,  and  edu- 
cation, offers  such  different  states  of  culture  and  civilization 
in  her  various  parts,  that  one  must  have  lived  there  for  many 
years,  must  know  thoroughly  the  language  of  the  land,  yea, 
even  the  different  dialects,  and  must  have  made  a  study  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  before  he  is  able  to  write   about  it.     The  native 
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Russian,  who  possesses  all  these  qualifications  and  whose 
judgment  is  unbiased,  frequently  does  not  care  to  write  about 
all  he  knows.  Some  Russians  obliged  to  live  abroad  lik^ 
to  pose  as  victims,  and  paint  everything  in  the  darkest 
colors;  foreigners  write  whole  libraries  about  Russia,  or 
lecture  to  large  audiences,  without  possessing  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  of  which  they  speak-  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  many  will  judge  Russia  by  the  information  they 
have  received  from  books,  while  still  others  who  have  lived 
a  few  weeks  in  the  large  cities  of  Russia  and  then  only  in 
certain  circles,  judge  the  whole  country  from  the  narrow 
standpoint  from  which  they  have  seen  it. 

The  daily  press  of  Europe  and  America  add  to  the  con- 
fusion. The  correspondents  who  astonish  the  world  from 
time  to  time  with  sensational  articles  are  frequently  in- 
spired  by  intriguing  statesmen,  or  by  the  crafty  speculators 
of  the  bourse,  when  motives  of  no  lower  order  direct  their 
pens,  such  as  religious  prejudices  or  the  desire  to  make 
money  by  sensational  stories.  Seen  through  all  these  glasses 
Russia  is  judged,  or  rather  misjudged,  by  the  western  world ; 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  a  barbarous 
country,  governed  by  tyrants,  inhabited  by  a  savage  popula- 
tion ;  a  mixture  of  indolence,  ignorance,  despotism,  and 
nihilism,  without  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  culture 
or  civilization.  Russians  are  indeed  surprised  when  they 
read  in  foreign  ne^vspapers  or  books  descriptions  and  criti- 
cisms of  their  country,  customs,  and  literature,  and  foreigners 
who  visit  Russia  either  for  business  or  pleasure  are  not 
a  little  astonished  when  they  find  everything  so  different 
from  what  they  had  imagined.  To  contradict  all  the  erro- 
neous statements  made  about  this  vast  empire  would  be  an 
herculean  task,  and  it  would  require  a  library  to  throw  light 
upon  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  I  shall  limit  myself,  tliere- 
fore,  to  giving  a  short  but  objective  picture  of  Russia,  leaving 
it  to  the  more  interested  to  seek  for  details  in  special 
works. 

The  population  of  Russia,  consisting  of  120,000,000 
inhabitants,  is  composed  of  various  races  which  differ  greatly 
in  their  languages,  religious  beliefs,  and  their  state  of  culture. 
In  regard  to  race  they  are  divided  into :  — 

First.  The  Aryan  family,  to  which  belong  all  the  Slavonic 
races,  namely :    (a)   Great  Russians,  55,000,000.    (6)  Little 
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Russians,  20,000,000.  (0  White  Russians,  5,000,000.  (i). 
Poles,  8,000,000.  (^)  Bulgarians,  Chekhs,  and  Servs, 
(f)  Letto-Lithuanians  3,000,000,  and  Swedes,  Germans, 
Roumanians  and  Armenians.* 

Second.  The  Ural-Altic  family,  to  which  belongs  the  race 
of  the  Fins,  3,000,000. 

Third.  The  Caucasian  (non-Aryan  races)  Georgians, 
2,000,000  and  Circassians,  1,000,000. 

Fourth.  The  Turko-Tatar  races,  namely:  Tatars,  Bash- 
kirs, and  Kirghizes,  together,  6,000,000. 

Fifth.    The  Semitic  race,  Jews,  6,000,000. 

Regai*ding  their  religious  belief,  the  population  of  Russia 
belongs  to  the  following  churches:  65,000,000  Orthodox 
Russian,  12,000,000  Union  Greeks,  11,000,000  Protestants, 
9,000,000  Catholics,  6,000,000  Mohammedans,  6,000,000 
Jews,  1,000,000  Persians,  and  11,000,000  dissenting  .sects, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  Raskplniki,  which  are  divided  into 
Stari-Obriadstvi  (followers  of  the  old  ritual)  Molokani 
(Quakere),  Skakuni  (Shakers)  Stranniki  (Wanderers)  Bez- 
popovtsi  (which  have  no  priests),  and  Skoptsi  (who  mutilate 
themselves). 

That  which  stimulates  most  the  curiosity  of  the  foreigner 


*  This  classfHcation  will  be  more  easily  understood  from  the  following  table :~ 
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is  the  goyemment  of  Russia  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  rests,  because  it  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  other 
nations.  Yet,  to  understand  this  correctly,  we  must  study 
the  family  and  tribal  life  in  Russia,  as  well  as  the  individual 
in  all  his  physical  and  mental  aspects. 

The  whole  of  European  Russia  this  side  of  the  Ural,  in- 
cluding the  Caucasus,  is  devoted  to  agriculture ;  so  is  the  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  especially  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the  climate 
permits.  The  south  of  Siberia  and  the  rest  of  Asiatic 
Russia  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  is  very  sadly  in  need 
of  laborers  ;  there  we  find  mostly  nomadic  tribes.  In  Russia 
proper,  every  village,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  every  asso- 
ciation of  farmers,  is  a  commune.  At  the  time  of  the 
abolishment  of  serfdom,  the  Ukase  of  the  Czar  gave  to  each 
of  these  communes  a  certain  part  of  the  surrounding  territory 
as  common  property.  This  land  was  divided  amongst  the 
membera,  each  receiving  a  portion  equal  to  thirteen  and  one 
half  acres,  allowing  them  and  their  successors  the  possession 
of  it  as  long  as  they  paid  their  taxes  punctually,  which 
amount  to  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  value.  These  farmei-s 
till  their  land  very  industriously,  but  in  an  old-fashioned 
manner,  and  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  changes  and 
especially  to  the  use  of  machinery  or  foreign  seeds  and  cattle. 
In  winter  they  use  their  spare  time  in  some  trade  or  house 
industry,  such  as  the  manufactory  of  woodenware,  wicker- 
work,  the  felling  and  shipping  of  trees,  while  the  women 
employ  themselves  with  spinning,  weaving,  and  lace-making. 

We  find  the  Russian  peasant  clever  and  quick  to  learn 
languages,  faithful  and  trustworthy,  tenacious  and  brave, 
frugal  and  cold-blooded.  To  his  disadvantage,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  is  loquacious,  suspicious,  inquisitive,  pas- 
sionate, and  intemperate  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  peasants,  as  a  class,  are  bigoted  and  superstitious ;  they 
will  pray,  cross  themselves,  call  upon '  the  saints,  fast,  go  to 
church,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  sacred  places,  and  spend  a 
larger  part  of  time  in  these  religious  practices  than  is  good 
for  them. 

Politically,  the  peasant  is  loyal  to  the  monarch  and  to  his 
nation,  which  embraces  for  him  all  the  lands  where  any  of 
the  Slavonic  languages  are  spoken.  For  him  the  Czar  is 
the  first,  the  highest,  and  the  absolute  governor  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  not  alone  because  the  law  makes  him 
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such,  but  because  he  reverences  him  as  such  from  the  depth 
of  his  heart,  indeed  he  loves  the  Czar  as  the  father  of  the 
people.  Political  agitations  and  plottings  do  not  concern 
him.  He  cares  little  for  a  constitution,  because  he  does 
not  know  what  that  is,  and  he  feels  instinctively  that  it 
would  not  ameliorate  his  condition.  Neither  does  the 
sound  of  the  word  liberty  inspire  him ;  all  the  peasant 
wants  is  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  and  titles  which  weigh 
heavily  upon  him  since  the  time  serfdom  was  abolished. 
Real  dissatisfaction  is  only  found  in  districts  where  the 
nobility  or  church  own  enormous  estates,  have  them  worked 
by  poorly  paid  peasants  and  live  in  princely  style  by  the 
side  of  those  downtrodden  laborers,  who  ci-eate  their  wealth. 
But  such  conditions  we  may  find  elsewhere.  Whosoever 
would  talk  or  plot  against  the  Czar,  against  the  government, 
or  against  the  prevailing  social  institutions  is  considered  by 
the  peasant  a  traitor,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  deliver  him 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mechanical  arts  specifically  Russian  in  their  nature  are 
of  a  recent  date.  For  centuries  they  were  monopolized  by 
foreignei-s.  Even  of  late  it  was  quite  the  fashion  to  liave 
everything  either  imported  or  made  by  foreigners,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  and  especially  since  the  present 
Czar  gave  out  the  order  "everything  Russian,"  the  different 
trades  have  developed  in  an  astonishing  manner  through- 
out the  empire.  The  Russian  mechanic  is  a  clever  workman, 
and  in  some  branches,  such  as  tanning,  shoemaking,  >and 
weaving,  he  is  nowhere  excelled. 

Machinery  was  practically  unknown  in  Russia  thirty  years 
ago  ;  everything  not  imported  was  then  made  by  hand.  The 
depreciation  of  the  rubel  abroad  caused  the  establishment  of 
many  industries  in  Russia.  They  were  begun  by  Germans 
and  Englishmen,  but  continued  to  great  advantage  and 
with  astonishing  results  by  Russians.  In  fact,  so  great  has 
been  the  development  in  manufacturing  industries  during 
the  past  few  years  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  at 
an  early  day  the  empire  may  eclipse  even  the  United  States  in 
this  respect,  especially  after  the  railroad  system  connecting 
Russia  with  China,  India,  and  the  far  distant  parts  of  Siberia 
is  comoleted. 

Commerce  in  Russia  has  also  taken  a  new  course.  For- 
merly import  and  export  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
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foreigners.  The  carrying  trade  was  monopolized  by  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Tatai's,  also  the  banking  and  money-loaning 
business,  and  only  the  commerce  in  eatables  and  delicacies 
was  pursued  by  Russians.  Nowadays  the  foreigner  is  driven 
out  by  the  Russian,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  only  the  retail  business  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  The  renewal  and  enforcement  of  some  old  laws,  re- 
stricting the  liberty  of  Jews  to  settle  wherever  they  choose 
in  the  country,  will  take  even  that  out  of  their  hands.  The 
political  tendencies  of  business  men  as  a  class  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  mechanics  and  peasants.  They  are  more 
enlightened,  strive  for  better  education,  greater  liberty  in  the 
press,  and  enlai'ged  facilities  in  traffic.  Most  of  them,  un- 
less they  have  frequented  higher  schools,  are  conservative, 
religious,  contented;  and  rather  opposed  to  all  warlike  en- 
deavor of  the  Pan-Slavists. 

To  understand  Russian  conditions,  we  must  pay  careful  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  notable  classes,  namely,  the  offi- 
cials, which  differs  greatly  from  similar  classes  in  other 
European  countries.  It  will  seem  strange  to  an  American 
that  the  officials  in  Russia  form  a  special  caste  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Most  of  them  are  sons  of  the 
lower  nobility,  or  of  families  which  have  belonged  for  gen- 
erations to  this  caste,  and  they  are  prepared  from  early 
childhood  for  their  career.  The  better  elements  and  higher 
grades  in  the  official  world  are  composed  of  the  sons  of  the 
first  and  most  noble  families ;  these  are  highly  educated,  far 
advanced  in  their  ideas,  and  strictly  honest.  What  is  intended 
in  the  United  States  by  Civil  Service  Reform  is  carried  out 
in  Russia  to  the  utmost  extent,  although  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  this  empire.  The  Russian  beaurocracy  is,  however, 
far  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. There  are  at  least  four  times  as  many  officials 
as  are  needed,  and  they  are  not  paid  sufficiently  to  en- 
able them  to  live  decently  or  suitably  to  their  position.  This 
surplus  of  officials,  their  miserable  salaries,  and  their  system 
of  sinecure  and  protection  has  become  the  principal  evil  of 
Russia.  Some  on  account  of  their  low  character,  others  on 
account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  corrupt  the  whole  country, 
retard  all  progress,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  arbitrary  rule 
which  is  carried  on  in  place  of  an  otherwise  healthy  absolu- 
tism.   The  idea  of  centralization  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
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Russia  and  has  such  excellent  success  in  many  directions, 
becomes  in  the  caste  of  officials  a  dangerous  excrescence,  and 
only  the  cure  of  this  sore,  the  reorganization  of  the  official 
world,  will  enable  Russia  to  regain  her  health.  The  officials 
are,  without  exception,  intelligent  men  of  good  education, 
most  of  them  graduates  of  universities ;  but  some  are  drunk- 
ards, some  desperate  paupers.  Most  of  them  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, very  loyal  to  religion,  and  to  the  Czar,  and  are  fieiy 
Pan-Slavists.  Some,  however,  are  of  reactionary  spirit, 
while  many  are  secretly  liberals,  fi-ee-thinkers,  socialists, 
anarchists,  an(l  revolutionists. 

What  I  say  here  about  officials  in  general  applies  to  all 
officials  of  the  administration,  and  to  the  officers  of  railroads, 
posts,  telegraph,  mines,  and  of  all  other  branches  with  the 
exception  of  the  juridical  department.  Judges  are  praise- 
worthy exceptions  from  the  above  rule.  They  are  recruited 
from  all  elates,  favoritism  and  nepotism  play  no  part  in  their 
appointment  and  advancement,  but  knowledge  and  real 
merit  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  judge.  It  can 
be  emphasized  that  the  Russian  judge  stands  above  bribery,  is 
incorruptible,  and  that  the  whole  class  deserves  the  high 
appreciation  which  it  enjoys  all  over  the  empire.  They 
know  of  no  partisanship,  and  carry  out  the  laws  to  the  letter. 
The  higher  officials,  too,  such  as  governors,  governor-gen- 
erals, and  counsellors,  chosen  exclusively  from  the  higher 
nobility,  are  honest  men  who  do  not  administer  the  law  by 
arbitrary  will. 

The  educated  classes,  physicians,  lawyers,  professors, 
engineers,  teachers,  etc.,  are*  well  schooled  in  one  of 
the  universities  or  polytechnicums  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, Odessa,  Kiev,  Dorpat,  Kliarkof,  and  Warsaw.  Al- 
though these  enjoy  about  the  same  education  as  the  offi- 
cials, they  are  entirely  different  from  them.  The  very 
choice  of  their  profession,  which  is  left  to  them,  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  will  never  be  hindered  in  their  future 
movements  like  officials,  infuses  the  young  student  with  a 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  possesses 
every  Russian,  and  the  passion  with  which  he  enters  upon 
every  new  thing,  raises  the  level  of  scientific  knowledge 
amongst  them.  It  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  talent 
of  the  Russian  to  acquire  languages,  which  makes  it  very 
easy  for  him   to  master    German,  French,  and  English  be- 
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sides  Latin  and  Greek.  This  enables  him  to  read  the 
best  scientific  works  of  other  nations  in  the  original, 
and  for  that  reason  the  higher  classes  are  not  only  well 
educated  in  their  special  lines  of  study,  but  also  quite 
familiar  with  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  other  nations, 
especially  of  the  Germans.  In  regard  to  politics,  students 
or  educated  men  are,  as  a  whole,  very  liberal,  while  many 
are  warm  Pan-Slavists  and  many  others  are  extreme  revolu- 
tionists. 

The  army  is  a  principal  factor  of  Russian  life,  and  there- 
fore it  must  not  be  left  out  of  calculation  when  Russian 
conditions  are  criticised.  It  formerly  consisted  of  volunteers 
and  such  as  were  placed  there  to  punish  them  for  some 
trivial  misdeiDeanor;  it  was  used  by  the  government  as  a 
counterpoise  against  the  power  of  the  nobility.  Commissioned 
officers  were  often  officials  with  no  special  military  training, 
and  to  a  large  degree  favorites  and  foreigners.  The  wars 
which  Russia  fought  for  centuries  compelled  her  to  keep  a 
large  standing  army,  which  had  to  be  continually  increased, 
until  under  the  present  system  of  obligatory  service  every 
man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
sound,  is  obliged  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army.  So  it  has 
grown  to  be  an  army  of  the  people  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  when  the  present  Czar  spoke  the  famous  "  Russia 
for  the  Russians,"  all  officers  of  foreign  birth  were  compelled 
either  to  resign  or  ask  to  be  naturalized.  The  importance 
of  the  army,  lies  not  only  in  its  being  an  army  of  the 
people,  it  is  also  a  factor  for  the  propagation  of  culture. 
It  is  not  only  an  excellent  school  for  the  physical  and  mental 
training  of  the  soldier,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  makes  itself 
exceedingly  valuable  by  bringing  together  the  different 
nations  and  tribes  of  the  empire,  making  them  familiar  with 
each  other,  and  amalgamating  them.  What  the  public 
^chools  in  the  United  States  do  towards  amalgamating  the 
various  classes  of  emigrants,  the  army  does  for  the  Russian 
people. 

Profiting  by  the  example  of  Germany,  and  the  terrible 
losses  which  it  sustained  in  the  war  of  1877,  the  government 
has  materially  improved  its  military  system  within  the  last 
decade.  The  army  numbers  in  peace  1,000,000  soldiers,  and 
in  war-time  that  number  can  be  raised  to  6,000,000,  includ- 
ing  the   Cossacks.      The  navy  consists  of    four  hundred 
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steamers,  of  which  eighty  are  iron-clads,  in  the  Baltic,  Black, 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  officers  are  now  thoroughly  educated 
and  capable  men,  the  practice  of  favoring  the  nobility  hav- 
ing ceased.  The  general  staff  is  an  excellent  school  for 
military  sciences,  the  artillery  is  numerous  and  good,  the  in- 
fantry organized  after  the  German  model,  and  the  cavalry, 
especially  the  Cossacks,  are  unexcelled  in  the  world.  The 
private  learns,  during  his  time  of  service  (three  to  five  years), 
not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  is  also  taught 
a  trade,  which  he  chooses  for  himself,  and  he  returns  to  his 
home  physically  and  mentally  improved,  in  many  cases  an 
apostle  of  civilization  to  his  village.  The  political  inclina- 
tions of  the  soldier  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
descent  and  education  of  the  individual,  or  the  opinion 
formerly  held  by  him.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  army  may 
be  regarded  as  a  propagator  of  liberal  and  Pan-Slavistic 
ideas. 

The  clergy  exerts  a  greater  influence  upon  the  masses  in 
Russia  than  perhaps  elsewhere.  This  essay  being  intended 
only  as  a  picture  of  peculiar  Russian  conditions,  I  cannot  go 
into  a  minute  description  of  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Jew- 
ish clergy ;  they  distinguish  themselves,  however,  from  their 
brethren  in  other  countries,  merely  by  being  still  more  fanat- 
ical and  orthodox.  A  small  percentage  of  the  Russian 
clergy  belongs  to  the  United-Greek  Church,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  bishops,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Pope,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  Russian  clergy  is 
orthodox  Greek  (Russian  Church),  governed  by  the  Russian 
Synod.  The  head  of  this  church  is  the  Czar  who  appoints 
the  bishops. 

The  Russian  clergy  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes :  the  clergy  of  the  cities  and  the  western  provinces, 
and  that  of  the  country  and  of  the  northeast  and  south. 
The  former  are  mostly  taken  from  the  higher  classes,  well 
educated  and  quite  liberal  in  their  views,  most  of  them 
highly  respectable,  honest,  and  able  men,  often  in  reality  the 
advisers  and  benefactors  of  the  people.  The  latter  come 
chiefly  from  the  lower  classes.  They  are  frequently  only  half 
educated,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  peasantry,  and  often  sink  to  their  low  moral  stand- 
ards. Of  course  there  is  no  rule  without  exception ;  there 
are  sometimes  found  amongst  them  noble  men  who  try  to 
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enlighten  and  improve  their  parishioners  by  high  living, 
noble  preaching,  and  by  establishing  schools,  but  they  are 
merely  the  exception.  A  large  majority  live  like  peasants 
with  whom  they  associate ;  they  are  intemperate,  avaricious, 
and  worthy  of  little  respect.  This  condition  accounts  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  accumulation  of  large  property  by  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  beggarism  of  monks  and 
nuns  on  the  other,  and  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
and  jealousy.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
power  of  the  clergy  in  Russia  is  very  great  even  as  a  political 
factor.  The  Russians  being  strongly  orthodox,  even  bigoted, 
are  easily  led  by  priests,  and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  wishing  to  preserve  their  influence  and  power, 
secretly  pull  political  wires  in  order  to  retain  the  old  Mosco- 
vitism. 

A  picture  of  the  nobility  of  Russia  is  not  only  important 
for  the  comprehension  of  Russian  conditions,  on  account  of 
the  immense  fortunes  which  they  possess,  the  enormous 
estates  they  own,  the  princely  style  in  which  they  live, 
but  on  account  of  the  important  part  which  they  play  in 
politics,  in  the  administration,  and  in  the  army.  Centuries 
ago,  and  even  as  lately  as  the  time  of  the  abolishment  of  serf- 
dom, the  nobility  was  in  Russia  a  dangerous  power,  some- 
times seriously  interfering  with  both  the  power  of  the  Czar 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  At  the  present  time,  their 
influence  has  waned,  or  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature.  The 
genuine  nobleman  of  Russia  compares  favorably  in  regard 
to  education,  thorough  knowledge,  true  refinement,  and 
linguistic  abilities  with  the  best  of  the  European  nobility. 
Not  only  social  duties  but  private  studies  occupy  the  time  of 
many  of  this  class,  and  some  of  them  have  rendered  most 
excellent  services  both  to  their  country  and  to  humanity. 
Many  of  the  noblemen  spend  their  time  in  amusements, 
in  gambling,  races,  etc.,  but  fortunately  they  form  the 
minority.  The  country  noblemen,  i.  e.  those  who  seldom,  if 
ever,  leave  their  estates,  live  a  sober  aud  practical  life  seek- 
ing and  finding  their  pleasure  in  hunting,  in  visiting  neigh- 
bors,  and  in  arranging  amateur  amusements. 

In  political  opinion  the  nobility  may  be  classed  in  three 
divisions,  which  will  explain  themselves  by  their  very  names : 
First,  the  Liberals,  second,  the  Moscovites,  and  third  the 
Pan-Slavists ;  yet  no  matter  which  of  these  parties  attracts 
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him  most,  the  nobleman  is  loyal  to  the  monarchical  fonn  of 
government.  In  momlity  the  average  nobleman  is  certainly 
better  than  his  European  cousin,  and  the  head  of  the  nobility, 
the  present  Czar,  is  in  his  family  life  an  irreproachable  model 
for  his  subjects. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  a  very  queer  mixture  of 
Socialism  and  Autocracy.  Its  principles  are  only  comprehen- 
sible on  the  basis  of  the  characteristic  of  the  people,  in  their 
various  classes,  and  its  condition  at  the  present  time  is 
readily  explained  if  we  carefully  trace  the  development  or 
evolution  of  the  nation. 

The  basis  of  the  government  is  the  ^^Russkii  Mir'^  or  the 
commonwealth,  a  local  self-government  of  the  peasants  of  a 
village  in  whose  assemblies  women  are  allowed  to  vote.  The 
head  of  the  mir  is  a  mayor,  elected  by  the  peasants,  ratified 
by  the  Czar;  he  is  assisted  by  a  council  also  elected  by 
popular  vote,  with  whom  he  consults  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance. The  mir  is  a  kind  of  village  parliament  which 
distributes  among  the  members,  for  certain  periods,  all  the 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  settles  all  questions 
connected  with  the  land,  and  is  responsible  for  peace  and 
order,  and  in  a  body  obliged  to  pay  the  taxes.  To  settle 
petty  quarrels  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  elected,  and  the 
commune  as  a  body  is  entrusted  with  the  enormous  power  of 
ridding  itself  of  any  member  who  refuses  to  work,  to  live 
decently,  or  to  obey  the  laws,  by  proposing  his  banishment 
to  Siberia. 

The  "  Wolost "  is  a  combination  of  several  mirs,  forming 
an  administrative  body  with  limited  judicial  power.  The 
affairs  of  cities  are  administrated  by  the  "Douma"  in  a 
similar  way  as  are  the  cities  of  Western  Europe  by  their 
councils,  but  more  on  a  communal  basis.  The  householders 
elect  the  douma,  consisting  of  a  city  council  and  a  mayoi^, 
who  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Czar.  Many  cities  suffer  yet 
from  old  systems  of  administrations,  primitive  institutions,  and 
from  bribery,  but  there  are  many  who  have  employed  modern 
methods  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  established  pub- 
lic conveniences  such  as  water-works,  gas,  electric  light,  street 
and  car  lines,  which  are  operated  as  city  institutions. 

Several  wolosts  are  combined  as  "Circuit"  under  one 
administration,  their  numbers  varying  according  to  the  popu- 
lation and  condition  of  the  wolosts.     They  stand  under  the 
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State  administration  and  are  designed  to    facilitate  trans- 
actions between  the  different  circuits  and  with  the  doumas. 

Several  circuits,  their  numbers  varying  in  the  different 
parts  of  Russia  according  to  circumstances,  foim  a  "  Go- 
bernje  "  and  stand  under  the  administration  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Czar.  This  position  is  a  mark  of  high 
confidence  of  the  crown,  and  is  invested  with  great  admin- 
istrative, political,  and  personal  power.  The  governors  are 
chosen  from  the  most  trustworthy  ministerial  counsellors, 
generally  members  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  possessing 
large  private  fortunes.  Formerly  many  of  the  governors 
received  their  commissions  by  favoritism,  but  during  the  last 
score  of  years,  only  very  able,  energetic,  and  active  men  have 
been  appointed,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  endeavor  most  faithfully 
to  restore  order  and  improve  the  conditions  of  their  terri- 
tories. Each  of  these  gobemjes  has  a  gobernial  senate,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  wolosts,  doumas,  and 
nobility.  This  body  is  presided  over  by  a  **  marshal,"  and 
has  the  right  to  propose  to  the  General  Congress  such  laws 
as  they  think  will  benefit  their  conditions. 

To  facilitate  the  enormous  work  of  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  and  to  fit  the  administration  to  serve  better 
the  different  interests  of  the  country,  the  eighty  gobernjes 
are  divided  into  fifteen  "  Divisions,"  each  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  governor-general.  This  post,  established  by  the 
late  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  combines  the  power  of  a  governor 
with  that  of  a  military  commander,  and  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a 
king  with  a  large  kingdom.  Only  very  popular  generals  of 
undoubted  trustworthiness  and  well  fitted  in  every  direction 
for  their  high  position  are  appointed. 

The  central  government  of  Giant  Russia  consists  of  the 
ministers,  the  Ministerial  Council,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Senate,  and  connects  with  the  Czar  by  his  Privy  Council. 
The  Congress  is  a  consulting  body,  the  Senate  an  executive 
one.  The  ministers  appointed  by  the  Czar,  eleven  in  all, 
have  each  his  own  department,  as  have  the  secretaries  of 
the  United  States.  All  bills  which  are  proposed  by  a 
gobernje  senate  or  by  a  minister,  have  to  pass  from  the 
minister  into  whose  department  they  belong,  to  the  Minis- 
terial Council,  where  they  are  considered  by  all  the  members. 
From  this  Council  they  are  transferred  to  the  Congress  which 
discusses  them,  amends  them,  and  sends  them  with  the  record 
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of  their  vote,  through  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Czar  to  be 
sanctioned  by  him.  If  confirmed  by  the  Czar,  they  are  sent  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Senate  with  a  "  Ukase  "  (imperial 
order)  to  give  them  the  legal  sanction  of  power.  The  Senate 
books  them  as  new  laws,  and  details  orders  to  the  ministers 
how  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Senate  is  also  in  reality  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Czardom.  It  has  the  right  to  call  any  subject,  even  the 
highest  official,  before  its  forum  and  pass  judgment  upon  him, 
against  which  decision  there  is  no  appeal  except  the  mercy  of 
the  Czar.  The  Senate  passes  also  the  last  and  final  decision 
in  civil  and  criminal  lawsuits,  and  every  citizen  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  the  decisions  of  the  heads  of  all 
other  courts  or  governmental  offices.  Besides  that,  the  Senate 
supervises  the  whole  administration  and  may  seild  either  by 
order  of  the  Czar  or  on  its  own  account,  one  or  more  of  the 
senators  to  any  of  the  provinces  to  revise  their  administra- 
tion and  to  examine  into  the  needs  of  the  people.  They 
have  the  power  to  dismiss,  to  arrest  and  deliver  to  the  courts 
any  official  whom  they  may  find  guilty  of  offence.  Only 
men  of  the  very  highest  integrity  are  appointed  senators  by 
the  Czar,  and  they  are  a  real  blessing  to  the  country.  Of 
course  they  cannot  change  and  improve  everything,  and 
Russia  needs  generations  of  education  and  evolution  before  all 
evils  can  be  eradicated  and  room  for  the  growth  of  better 
institutions  is  made. 

The  office  of  a  faithful  minister  is  onerous  everywhere, 
but  especially  at  the  present  time  in  Russia.  The  last 
decade  has  witnessed  great  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  throughout  the  empire.  Progress  is  noticeable 
everywhere.  An  interesting  and  curious  custom  of  Russia 
which  finds  no  counterpart  elsewhere  in  Europe,  is  the  pub- 
lic reception  given  one  day  in  every  week  by  the  ministers 
and  governors,  at  which  the  humblest  citizen  has  a  right  to 
approach  the  official  and  lay  before  him  any  wrong  he  feels 
has  been  perpetrated,  and  the  offence  complained  of  will  be 
punctually  investigated  and  acted  upon. 

The  Privy  Council  of  the  Czar  is  created  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  him  with  the  various  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Formerly  it  contained  the  famous  "  Third 
Division  "  or  secret  police  of  Russia,  which  stands  now  by 
the   name  of  "Police  Department"  under  the   Minister  of 
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the  Interior.  Having  befen  once  an  enormous  system  of 
espionage,  it  is  at  the  present  merely  the  central  oflBce  for 
the  police  work  of  the  whole  country,  supervising  all  the 
measures  for  safety,  and  carrying  out  existing  laws. 

A  few  remarks  in  this  place  will  enlighten  the  reader  upon 
the  juridical  system  of  Russia.  Every  wolost  has  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  so  have  the  cities  a  large  number  of  them. 
Minor  lawsuits  are  brought  before  the  single  judge,  but  an 
appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  higher  courts,  which  are  composed 
of  three  or  five  judges.  Crimes  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  jury,  and  political  crimes  under  that  of  the  court- 
martial.  The  law  system  is  a  mixture  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
the  Roman  laws  and  the  Austrian  laws,  inaugurated  by 
Empress  Marie  Theresa.  The  defendant  obtains  under  all 
circumstances  a  hearing  of  which  a  protocol  is  made,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  sign  ;  he  is  given  an  attorney,  whom  he  may 
choose,  and  the  decision  is  given  in  writing.  The  penalties 
are  very  hard  and  severe,  especially  for  theft,  murder,  and  for 
plotting  to 'overthrow  the  government.  They  are  hard  work 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia  for  a  number  of  years,  even  for  a 
lifetime.  The  oflFence  of  belonging  to  secret  organizations 
or  even  to  be  suspected,  is  punished  with  banishment  to 
certain  places  in  Siberia  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  a  life- 
time. 

This  sketch  of  Russia  is  necessarily  incomplete.  It  was 
intended  only  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  many  erroneous 
views  entertained  by  Americans  about  Russia,  and  to  give 
the  readers  of  The  Arena  a  true  picture  of  the  real  conditions 
of  this  vast  empire.  But  the  reader  would  certainly  feel 
disappointed  if  the  most  interesting  topic  would  be  left 
untouched  by  me  ;  namely,  "  Nihilism.'*  A  thorough  ex- 
planation of  Nihilism,  how  it  originated  and  developed,  what 
it  was  and  what  it  is  now,  would  require  a  large  volume.  I 
shall  merely  give  a  few  cardinal  points  relating  to  this 
important  topic. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  real 
Nihilism  and  the  excrescence  which  is  often  called  by  that 
name.  Nihilism  is  as  old  as  humanity,  but  has  had  in  its 
various  forms  different  names. 

The  embryo  of  its  present  state  was  created  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  first  one  to  bring  it  before 
the  public,  and  to  give  it  its  present  name   was  the  poet 
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Turg^nief,  in  his  "Fathers  and  Sons."  In  Bazaroff 
he  gives  us  a  masterly  and  powerfully  painted  picture  of  a 
Nihilist.  BazarofiE  is  a  young  physician,  the  son  of  poor, 
simple,  uneducated  parents,  who  acquired  by  earnest  study 
a  state  of  knowledge  which  convinced  him  that  everything 
was  going  wrong.  In  his  opinion  nothing  was  true  and 
just,  nothing  had  the  right  of  existence,  save  what  was  based 
upon  the  laws  of  nature.  The  negation,  the  "  Nihil,"  is  the 
characteristic  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

What  had  slumbered,  known  or  unknown,  in  the  breasts 
of  thousands,  Turg^nief  had  frankly  spoken  out,  and  like 
an  echo  it  reverberated  through  all  Russia :  "  I  am  a  Nihilist, 
too  I "  Thousands  and  thousands  talked,  wrote,  and  spoke 
it ;  "  We  do  not  believe  in  the  present  state  of  society ;  we 
do  not  believe  in  its  social  and  religious  principles,  we 
do  not  believe  in  its  administrative,  educational,  juridical, 
matrimonial,  and  social  institutions ;  we  consider  all  of  them 
wrong,  because  they  are  not  based  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  changed.  We  do  not  know  how 
everything  is  to  be  changed,  and  what  form  the  new  order  of 
things  will  assume,  but  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  initial 
move ;  the  first  step  must  be  to  remove  all  that  is  wrong, 
and  sound  conditions  will  develop  by  themselves.  Let  us 
go,  they  said,  and  declare  our  doctrines  and  principles  wher- 
ever we  have  a  chance ;  let  us  preach  them  from  the  pulpit, 
write  of  them  in  books  and  papers,  speak  them  from  plat- 
forms, address  them  to  people  in  drawing-rooms,  on  the 
streets,  and  in  places  of  amusement ;  let  us  inform  our  friends 
and  make  them  inform  theirs,  till  the  new  ideas  permeate 
the  masses;  let  us  educate  our  children  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  educate  future  generations ;  let  us  proclaim  every- 
where that  what  is,  is  ^  Nihil'  and  must  be  changed  for 
the  better." 

With  prodigious  rapidity  the  new  propaganda  grew  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  certainly  five  millions  of 
Russians,  embracing  all  classes  and  ages  of  the  population, 
who  call  themselves  with  pride  Nihilists  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  But  what  became,  or  rather,  what  was  made  of 
this  wonderful  movement  ?  Some  extravagant  men,  some  un- 
ripe youngsters^  some  characters  of  doubtful  integrity,  the 
scum  of  society,  which  can  be  found  everywhere,  and  are 
always  ready  for  sensation,  overthrow  of  order,  and  even  for 
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bloodshed,  took  possession  of  the  new  ideas  and  worked  them 
out  to  their  individual  liking.  A  few  clever  and  ambitious 
conspirators  secretly  organized  these  elements  and  opened 
war  against  the  government  and  the  people.  They  were 
possessed  by  the  terrible  idea  that  they  ought  to  destroy 
everything  at  once,  and  that  all  means  were  justifiable,  even 
murder,  robbery,  and  arson.  They  did  not  care  if  thousands 
of  innocent  people  should  lose  their  lives,  millions  their 
property ;  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  and  argued  that  this 
would  make  them  desperate,  after  which  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  make  common  cause  with  them. 

These  brutes  —  because  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
men  —  called  themselves  Nihilists,  too,  and  brought  into  dis- 
repute a  movement  which  aimed  at  the  highest  human  civili- 
zation. Although  their  number  was  but  a  few  hundred,  they 
committed  during  a  short  period  so  many  terrible  crimes  that 
they  terrorized  a  great  part  of  Russia.  The  government 
grappled  with  the  movement,  suppressed  it  with  energy,  sen- 
tenced the  murderers  to  death,  sent  hundreds  of  offenders  to 
the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  banished  some  who  were  merely 
suspected.  At  the  present  time  a  few  of  this  class  of 
Nihilists  are  living  outside  of  Russia,  and  in  the  country 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  movement.  Some  sensational  news- 
papers only  keep  the  movement  yet  alive  by  falsified  reports, 
and  many  who  never  belonged  to  this  secret  organization 
like  to  pose  as  victims  of  the  Nihilistic  ideas. 

This  abuse  of  Nihilism  is  not  surprising. 

The  same  motives  which  caused  the  crimes  in  Russia  gave 
the  pistol  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield 
and  the  would-be  murderer  of  Emperor  William. 

I  have  offered,  as  best  I  could,  a  description  of  Russia  and 
Russian  conditions  obtained  from  personal  experience.  I 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  Russia 
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IS  SPIRITUALISM  WORTH  WHILE  1 


BY  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 


The  late  Robert  Dale  Owen  used  to  say  that  there  were 
upwards  of  seven  million  spiritualists  in  this  country,  and 
that  their  number  was  increasing.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  perceptible  increase  of  what  is  termed  in  religious 
language,  "Spiritual  life"  among  us.  The  seven  million 
or  more  of  spiritualists  must,  I  suppose,  believe  in  a  condi- 
tion of  post-mortem  consciousness,  or,  as  they  would  phrase 
it,  in  immortality;  but  the  energy  and  usefulness  of  their 
mortal  lives  does  not  seem  noticeably  augmented  by  this 
persuasion. 

It  appears  odd,  at  a  first  glance,  that  there  should  be  any 
dispute  as  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of  spiritualistic  phenom- 
ena. These  phenomena,  under  various  guises,  have  been 
before  the  public  for  at  least  five  thousand  years ;  yet  opin- 
ion concerning  them  is  still,  as  it  always  was,  not  divided 
only,  but  violently  and  passionately  divided.  There  must  be 
honest  and  intelligent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Yet  any  argument  between  them  always  ends  in  their  giving 
one. another  the  lie  —  more  or  less  courteously  and  emphat- 
ically, according  to  circumstances.  Is  there,  then,  no  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  they  can  meet  and  discuss  matters 
comfortably  and  reasonably  ? 

The  topic  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  Were  I  convinced 
that  I  could,  at  will,  converse  with  the  spirits  of  the  g^reat 
departed,  no  doubt  I  should  be  eager  to  do  so.  Persons  in 
whose  veracity  and  good  sense,  in  other  relations,  I  have 
confidence,  tell  me  that  the  thing  is  possible:  other  persons, 
just  as  trustworthy,  declare  it  to  be  absurdly  impossible. 
I  may  say  that  the  senses  of  my  spiritualistic  friends  deceive 
them.  But  is  not  deception  the  characteristic  of  sense  ?  If, 
having  on  grounds  of  abstract  reason,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  manifestation  to  some  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
is  impossible,  I  should  then  see  or  otherwise  sensibly  perceive 
a  "ghost,"  it  would  be  philosophically  inexcusable  in  me  to 
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allow  such  testimony  of  sense  to  upset  my  a  priori  convic- 
tion. The  situation  is  unchanged  by  my  participation  in  it. 
I  doubted  the  report  of  my  friends'  senses  a  moment  ago ; 
now  I  must  doubt  that  of  my  own:  their  category  is  the 
same. 

But  is  spiritualism  impossible  a  priori?  The  raison  d'Stre 
of  spiritualLsm  stands  on  the  claim  that  it  is  a  revelation 
to  or  in  sense  of  spiritual  things.  Hitherto  our  belief  in  a 
world  to  come  has  been  based  on  an  alleged  Divine  Revela- 
tion, appealing  to  an  intuitive  or  supersensuous  apprehension 
of  Divine  Truth.  But  now,  instead  of  merely  feeling  that 
there  must  or  ought  to  be  a  spiritual  world,  that  world  itself 
knocks  audibly  on  our  doors  (or  tables),  transferring  its  field 
of  attack  from  the  sphere  of  philosophical  trust  to  that  of 
concrete  fact.  We  are  no  longer  free  to  believe  or  not  as 
the  spirit  moves  us ;  for  the  spirit  now  moves  us  by  moving 
our  furniture  and  smashing  our  crockery.  Do  these  tran- 
sactions (assuming  their  genuineness)  afford  spiritualists  a 
just  ground  for  argument? 

Of  course,  the  opportunities  for  fraud,  and  the  practice 
thereof,  are  abundant.  It  is  so  easy  for  bogus  **  mediums  " 
to  make  money,  that  it  is  no  wonder  there  are  so  many  of 
them.  But  their  exposure  need  not  be  decisive  as  to  the 
validity  of  spiritualistic  claims.  Imposture  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  an  implication  of  something  genuine  to  be  imi- 
tated. All  spiritualists  are  certainly  not  sharpers.  Investi- 
gation should  reject  the  muddy  residue,  but  apply  itself 
soberly  to  the  devout  and  sincere  aspects  of  the  point  at 
issue. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  pick  the 
dead-lock  between  the  credulous  and  the  sceptical,  by  a  gen- 
erous exploitation  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  This 
amounts,  in '  substance,  to  giving  a  subjective  explanation 
of  one  class  of  spiritualistic  manifestations,  and  ascribing  the 
remainder  to  some  unexplained  dynamic  electric  effects,  pro- 
duced by  an  act  of  will.  But  such  a  solution  is  at  best  not 
final.  There  is  something  behind  it,  as  there  is  something 
behind  life  itself ;  and  until  that  something  be  reached,  there 
is  room  for  disagreement. 

But  inquiries  as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  and  the  relation  between  them,  however  interesting 
and  pertinent  they  may  be,  would  cany  us  too  far  to  admit  of 
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their  present  consideration.  Let  us,  therefore,  abandoning 
in  so  far  our  critical  and  defensive  attitude,  concede  to  the 
spiritualists  their  entire  claim.  Let  us  admit  that  the  souls 
of  our  departed  friends,  or  their  disembodied  kindred,  can 
and  do  communicate  with  us,  whether  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, or  ours,  or  that  of  both  parties :  and  let  us  agree  to  thd  co- 
rollary that  there  is  such  a  thing  as — not  perhaps  immortality 
exactly — ^but,  at  all  events,  indefinite  post-mortem  conscious 
existence.  If,  having  made  these  concessions,  we  find  the 
consequences  worthy  cm*  attention,  we  can  thus  examine 
into  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena  at  our  leisure ;  whereas, 
if  we  find  these  consequences  lead  to  nothing  desirable,  we 
shall  be  absolved  from  troubling  ourselves  further  about  the 
matter. 

In  what  respects,  then,  if  any,  is  the  new  revelation  to 
some,  superior  to  the  old  revelation  addressed  to  the  interior 
or  supersensuous  man  ?    It  seems  evident,  to  begin  with,  that 
open  communication  between  man  embodied  and  man  disem- 
bodied is  not  (for  whatever  reason)  a  normal  or  general  state 
of  things.     It  is  induced,  or  forced,  by  certain  processes  and 
ceremonies,  and  its  accomplishment  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  personal  conditions  and  circumstances.     It  is,  in  short, 
a  breaking-down  on  our  part  of  a  wall  of  separation  erected 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds.     This  break- 
ing-down may  or  may  nof  be  justifiable,  but,  if  it  be  justi- 
fiable,  the   burden   of  proving   it  to   be   so   lies  with  the 
breakers.     Now  man,  by  one  hypothesis,  is  a  spirit  embodied; 
that  is,  he  is  in  communication,  through  bodily  senses,  with 
the  material  world.     Spiritualism,  by  putting  him   also  in 
communication     (and    in    sensible    communication,    be  it 
observed)  with  the   spiritual  world,  seems  prima  facie  to 
introduce  an  element  of  confusion  into  his  life.     No  doubt, 
man,  even  while  embodied,  has  a  spiritual  life,  and  may,  for 
all  anybody  knows  to  the  contrary,  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  spirits  on  the  spiritual  plane.     But  such  com- 
munication would  be  unconscious  —  that  is,  its  results  would 
appear  to  hira  as  the  legitimate  and  free  evolution  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  therefore  at  the  free  disposal  of 
his  own  will  and  judgment.     Its  approach  would  be  from 
within,  not  from  without.     To  approach  from  within  seems 
quite  in  order  for  a  being  of  an  interior  sphere  (as  a  spirit 
certainly  must  be).    But  in  that  case,  to  approach  from  with- 
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out  must  be  contrary  to  order ;  and  we  are  driven  to  ask  why 
such  approach  should  be  invited  ? 

The  only  answer  seems  to  be,  that  interior  approach  —  the 
method  of  the  old  revelation  —  has  been  proven  inadequate  : 
man,  being  left  free  to  believe  or  not,  has  chosen  the  latter 
alternative.  The  new  revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
made  to  sense,  compels  belief.  It  addresses  the  man  who 
refuses  to  credit  anything  not  vouched  for  by  sight,  sound, 
and  touch.  It  shows  him  a  visible,  audible,  and,  perhaps, 
tangible  spirit,  and  he  must  either  believe,  or,  in  disbelieving, 
abandon  the  very  stronghold  itself  of  his  scepticism.  In 
short,  he  is  in  a  hole. 

But  this  hole  has  a  bottom  to  it.     Setting  aside  the  obvious 
truth  that,  according  to  the  spiritualist's  own  showing,  all 
mankind  and  the  material  universe  are  but  a  revelation  to 
some   of  spiritual  existence, —  the  only  essential  difference 
between    this   and   the   technically    spiritualistic   revelation 
being  that,  whereas  the  former  is  normal,  the  latter  is  abnor- 
mal,—  setting  this  aside,  it  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the 
value  of  a  compulsory  faith?      If  there  be  any  one  thing 
more  indispensable  than  another  to  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  manhood,  is  it  not  fnan's  liberty  to  decide  what  he  shall 
believe  ?     Whatever  compromises  this  liberty,  then,  in  so  far 
destroys  the  human  quality  of  the  subject.      Moreover,  the 
manifestations  of  spiritualism,  being  addressed  to  sense,  do 
not  attain  the  region  of  what  may  properly  be  termed  belief, 
at  all.     Material  phenomena  can  never  be  objects  of  faith ; 
we  do  not  believe  in  a  stick  or  a  stone  :  we  are  only  sensible 
of  it.     What  is  given  in  sense  has  nothing  left  for  belief,  or 
even  for  thought :  sense  supersedes  thought.      Any  attempt 
to  exalt  sense  to  a  supremacy  over  reason  and  intuition,  turns 
everything    upside    down.      Facts    (as  distinguished  from 
truths)    are  the  manifestations  of  matter,  and,  in  so  far  as 
a  thing  is  verifiable  by  sense,  it  is  verifiable   by  nothing 
else.        The   new  revelation,  therefore,  leaves  the   rational 
mind    exactly   where    it  found  it.       The    nature    of    the 
spirits  of  spiritualism  is  '*  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  like 
the  dyer's  hand."     By  addressing  us  through  our  own  char- 
acteristic medium  of  matter,  they  abjure  whatever  essentially 
spiritual  quality  might  belong  to  them,  and  neither  do  nor 
can  tell  us  or  show  us  anything  that  we  did  not  know  before. 
We  can  tip  bur  own  tables,  ring  our  own  bells,  produce  our 
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own  flowers,  and  talk  our  own  sentiment  and  clap-trap  as 
well  as  or  better  than  they  can.  What  they  tell  us  bears  no 
authority  of  truth,  for  it  is  spoken  outwardly  to  our  ears,  not 
inwardly  to  our  understanding ;  and  the  mere  accident  of  a 
man*s  being  without  his  body  does  not  warrant  the  veracity 
of  his  statements. 

I  fail,  therefore,  to  find  any  justification  for  Spiritualism, 
even  accepting  it  at  its  own  valuation.  Why  should  I  per- 
mit the  lofty  region  of  my  beliefs  to  be  invaded  by  coarse 
creatures  like  myself  ?  Why  should  I  seek  to  transform  a 
living  truth  into  a  palpable  or  dead  fact?  And  what  is  an 
assurance  of  post-mortem  consciousness  in  comparison  with 
the  idea  of  immortality  ?  If  immortality  be  nothing  more 
than  continued  existence  beyond  the  grave,  no  sane  person 
will  covet  it.  But  if  it  consist  primarily  in  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  human  nature,  being  finite  on  the  per- 
sonal side,  and  infinite  on  the  creative  side  or  impersonally, 
can  be  fitly  and  finally  expressed  only  in  some  personality 
that  affords  a  good  accommodation  to  both  sides : —  if  this 
truth  be  recognized  and  its  bearings  upon  the  past  and 
future  destinies  of  the  human  race  understood :  —  then  we 
shall  begin  to  comprehend  what  immortality  really  is. 
Apart  from  this  recognition,  a  future  existence,  though  pro- 
longed beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  would  have  no  more 
value  than  a  drunkard's  nap.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
disembodied  tramps  who  come  shivering  back  to  earth  to 
try  to  warm  themselves  in  the  borrowed  rags  of  mortality  of  us 
who  still  abide  here,  and  to  pander  to  our  vanity  and  self- 
ishness, have  any  proper  conception  of  this  immortality,  or 
are  concerned  to  expound  it.  They  claim  to  help  us  attain 
heaven ;  but,  if  there  be  a  heaven  worth  going  to,  its  gates 
can  hardly  be  under  the  control  of  adventurers  such  as 
these.  And  if  there  be  a  God  worth  reverencing,  we  should 
hardly  expect  Him  to  bully  us  into  acknowledging  Him  by 
squalid  juggleries  in  darkened  i*ooms,  and  by  vapid  platitudes 
addressed  to  our  corporeal  senses.  Rather  should  we  look 
for  Him  to  accost  each  one  of  us  in  the  innermost  sacred 
audience-chamber  of  the  heart  and  there  show  us  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  bid  us  choose.  This  choice, 
being  made  in  freedom,  could  become  a  genuine  and  ineradi- 
cable belief, —  a  kingly  certainty,  compared  with  which  the 
theories  of  science,  however  perfect,  are  but  changeful  shadows. 
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No  kingly  certainties  are  conveyed  by  the  gambols  of  the 
forlorn,  amateur  Paracletes,  who  presume  to  say  to  the 
Creator,  «  Stand  aside  I  leave  us  to  deal  with  man's  regener- 
ation!" To  submit  to  their  officious  arrogation  seems 
scarcely  consistent  with  sanity,  much  less  with  a  sentiment 
of  respect  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  human 
soul.  And  since  Spiritualism  is  an  invitation  to  so  submit 
ourselves,  I  am  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  worth  cultivating. 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  HAWTHORNE. 


BY  REV.   M.   J.   SAVAGE, 


The  editor  of  The  Arena  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne.  My  readers  have  heard  of  the  lawyer  who, 
because  he  had  no  case  of  his  own,  took  it  out  in  '^  abusing 
the  plantifiPs  attorney."  I  confess  to  feeling  myself  tempted 
to  abuse  the  plantiff's  attorney:  not  because  I  have  any 
doubt  about  my  own  case,  but  because  he  has  given  me  so  little 
else  to  do.  I  find  no  objections  o£Fered  that  seem  to  me  seri- 
ously worth  while.  I  confess,  as  I  read  the  article,  my  sense  of 
humor  is  so  touched  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  treat  the  whole 
matter  in  a  serio-comic  vein,  and  with  more  of  the  comic  than 
the  serio.  My  first  impression  on  reading  it  was  that  the 
writer  was  purposely  playing  with  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
mischievous  mystification,  and  I  found  myself  thinking  of  the 
old  man  who  said  it  '*  strained  one  so  to  kick  at  nothin'."  I 
will,  however,  take  the  matter  up,  point  by  point,  and  see 
what  I  can  find. 

Starting  with  Robert  Dale  Owen's  statement  that  there  are 
seven  million  spiritualists  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
thinks  it  relevant  to  remark  — as  though  it  were  of 
importance — that  "there  is  no  perceptible  increase  of  .  .  . 
*  spiritual  life*  among  us."  Until  he  tells  us  what  kind  of 
gauge  he  proposes  to  use  to  settle  so  delicate  and  difficult  a 
question,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  him 
how  he  knows.  Does  he  expect  the  level  of  the  life  of  the 
country  to  be  suddenly  lifted,  so  that  everybody  can  see  it 
with  the  "  senses  "  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  he 
treats  so  contemptuously?  A  spiritualist  might  retort  by 
making  a  similar  remark  concerning  any  other  class  of  be- 
lievers. Only  the  courtesy  of  such  a  statemept,  without 
proof,  might  deter  any  careful  writer  from  making  it.  Spirit- 
uality is  so  indefinite  and  elastic  a  term,  that  I  should  hardly 
expect  to  see  a  man  out  hunting  for  it  with  a  lantern. 

Then  he  thinks  it  odd,  if  mediumistic  phenomena  are  real, 
that  there  should  be  any  dispute  as  to  their  reality.     I  think 
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'SO9  too.  But  then  some  manifestations  of  human  nature  are 
"  odd.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  Galileo  thought  it  was  "  odd  " 
that  there  should  be  any  dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
moons  of  Jupiter.  But  so  long  as  people  "  called  names " 
instead  of  looking,  perhaps  the  emphasis  of  the  oddity  should 
be  placed  somewhere  else.  It  wa%  "  odd  "  that  Leibnitz  would 
not  accept  Newton's  demonstration  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
It  wa%  "  odd "  that  the  doctors  in  England  would  not  ac- 
knowledge Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

I  have  been  investigating  what  are  called  the  "  phenomena 
of  spiritualism  "  for  fifteen  years.  Most  people  I  meet  know 
nothing  about  it  except  some  newspaper  "fling."  Large 
numbers  of  those  who,  with  me,  have  helped  to  make  up  the 
"  Society  for  Psychical  Research  "  have  only  been  hunting 
for  something  to  step  on.  And  the  mental  attitude  of  thou- 
sands of  "educated"  men  is  anything  but  scientific.  They 
remind  one  constantly  of  Josh  Billings*  saying:  "A  man 
had  better  not  know  so  much  than  to  know  so  many  things 
that  aint  so."  They  know  so  thoroughly  that  it  "  aint  so," 
that  I  wonder  why  they  go  through  the  farce  of  investigating. 
Schopenhauer  says  that  for  a  man  any  longer  to  deny 
clairvoyance,  for  example,  is  not  bigotry  but  ignorance.  Of 
course  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  spiritualism ;  I  use  it 
only  as  an  illustration. 

Mr,  Hawthorne  next  proceeds  to  imitate  the  man  who 
sawed  off,  between  himself  and  the  tree,  the  limb  on  which  he 
was  sitting.  He  declares  that  it  is  characteristic  of  "  sense  " 
to  deceive  us.  I  grant  it;  but  how  did  he  happen  to  find 
it  out?  In  any  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  his  senses? 
This  statement  is  either  a  falsehood  or  a  truism.  Why 
not  say  it  is  characteristic  of  legs  to  stumble  ?  It  is  —  of 
baby's  legs,  of  untrained  legs,  or  of  very  weak  legs.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  it  stillremains  true  that  the  race,  as  yet,  has 
discovered  nothing  else  to  walk  on.  So,  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  our  senses  to  deceive  us,  the  human 
race  has  discovered  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  sight  and 
hearing  and  smelling  and  taste  and  touch.  And  it  is  by 
the  use  of  these  that  we  have  found  out  how,  and  when,  and 
why  their  reports  are  false.  Reason  and  understanding  are 
not  quite  independent  of  the  senses;  and  it  is  the  poor 
senses  which  supply  them  with  all  the  materials  with  which 
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they  work  —  building  up  their  beautiful  theories.  The  only 
doorways  yet  discovered  by  which  the  outer  world  can 
enter  our  majestic  presence  is  the  low-arched  doorways  of 
sense.  And  it  is  the  senses  themselves  that  furnish  us  with 
the  means  for  correcting  the  errors  of  their  own  preliminary 
reports.  The  man,  then,  who  proposes  to  doubt  his  own 
sebses  must  go  to  his  own  senses  to  find  a  reason  for  his 
doubt.  If  he  is  logical,  he  will  end  by  doubting  his  doubt. 
This  business  of  reviling  the  senses  can  be  carried  a  little  too 
far.  How  has  it  been  found  out  that  there  are  "bogus 
mediums,"  except  by  the  use  of  the  same  senses,  which  Mr. 
Hawthorne  says  cannot  be  relied  on  to  find  one  that  is  not 
«  bogus  "  ? 

But  now  comes  the  most '  extraordinary  statement  in  the 
whole  paper.  Mr.  Hawthorne  says,  "  Hitherto  our  belief  in  a 
world  to  come  has  been  based  on  an  alleged  Divine  Revela- 
tion, appealing  to  an  intuitive  or  supersensuous  apprehension 
of  Divine  Truth."  Professor  Huxley  says  the  big  capitals 
always  remind  him  of  the  English  grenadiera  who  wear  big 
bearskin  caps  for  the  purpose  of  making  littie  men  look  more 
formidable.  Perhaps  this  is  why  they  are  used  so  freely  in 
the  sentence  just  quoted.  But  the  sentence  does  not  need 
them  to  make  it  a  most  amazing  one.  It  is  not  one  state- 
ment, but  two,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  more 
misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  the  first  and  larger  half  of  this  "alleged 
Divine  Revelation"  does  not  teach  immortality;  and  the 
older  Jews  show  no  sign  of  having  held  to  the  belief.  But 
the  "  hitherto  "  seems  to  cover  all  the  past  of  human  history. 
If  "  our  belief  in  a  world  to  come  has  been  based  on  an  alleged 
Divine  Revelation,"  how  did  the  Egj'-ptians  come  by  it  ? 
Where  did  the  Greeks  get  it  ?  What  of  the  Romans  ?  How 
about  almost  every  race,  people,  and  tribe  in  all  the  world? 
It  has  been  a  well-nigh  universal  belief,  and  that  without 
regard  to  our  "  revelation  "  at  all.  This  part  of  the  state- 
ment, then,  is  at  least  a  careless  one. 

I  But,  in  the  next  place,  when  and  how  did  Mr.  Hawthorne 
discover  that  this  "  alleged  Divine  Revelation  "  appeals  first, 
or  chiefly,  or  at  all,  "  to  an  intuitive  or  supersensuous  appre- 
hension of  Divine  Truth  "  ?  Let  us  look  at  this  in  the  light 
of  his  contempt  for  sensuous  evidence. 

This    "alleged   Divine   Revelation"    contains   a    certain 
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amdunt  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  civilized  world,  and  for  which  no  one  asks  proof 
any  longer,  because  human  experience  has  made  it  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  civilization.  The  most  of  this  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  did  not  originate  with  Christendom  and  is  not 
peculiar  to  it. 

But  come  now  to  that  special  part  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
refers  to, —  "  our  belief  in  a  world  to  come."  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  fvoof  for  this  that  the  "  alleged  divine  revela- 
tion" contains?  Is  it  not  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  in 
every  single  instance,  that  spiritualism  claims  to  offer  to-day  ? 
That  is,  it  is  the  alleged  appearance  of  spirits  or  messengers 
from  the  invisible  world.  Both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  are  full  of  stories  of  occurrences  of  this  sort.  And  to 
what  do  they  appeal?  To  our  poor  abused  and  deceptive 
senses  every  time.  From  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel 
clear  down  to  the  angels  at  the  Sepulchre  of  Jesus,  on  what 
evidence  do  the  appearances  rest?  Surely  on  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  and  on  nothing  else.  Did  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John  have  ,  anything  better  than  eyes  with  which  to  see 
Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ? 

For  ages  the  one  great  proof  that  was  offered  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  "alleged  Divine  Revelation,"  was 
miracles.  But  what  certified  to  the  reality  of  the  miracle  ? 
The  senses  again,  and  only  the  senses.  And  in  the  case  of 
these  supposed  ancient  miracles,  the  world  has  only  second  or 
third  hand  hearsay  evidence,  now  nearly  two  thousand  years 
old.  We  know  nothing  as  to  the  competence  of  the  observers, 
their  critical  ability,  or  their  fairness,  ^ifi  cannot  cross- 
question  them.     We  cannot  reproduce  their  visions. 

The  only  other  "  proof  "  that  the  Church  has  deigned  to 
offer  the  inquirer  has  been  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw,  or  the 
fagot,  provided  the  other  considerations  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  him. 

Where,  then,  is  the  proof  of  "  a  world  to  come  .  -  .  based 
on  an  alleged  divine  revelation,  appealing  to  an  intuitive 
or  supersensuous  apprehension  of  divine  truth "  ?  Indeed, 
what  does  this  language  mean  ?  I  have  heard  people  speak 
of  being  "  conscious  "  of  immortality ;  but  such  language  is 
only  an  abuse  of  the  dictionary,  for  how  can  one  have  a 
present  consciousness  of  a  supposed  future  fact,  z.  e.,  of 
something  which,  as  yet,  does  not  exist  ?     The  only  reason- 
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able  explanation  of  intuition  that  has  ever  yet  been  offered 
the  world  is  that  which  shows  it  to  be  the  inherited  result 
of  experiences.  It  is,  then,  simply  a  misuse  of  speech  to 
talk  of  an  "  intuitive  apprehension  "  of  what  may  he  a  fact  in 
the  future.  There  may  easily  be  an  "intuitive  appre- 
hension "  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  truth  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  those  terms,  but  these  are  no  proof  that  after 
the  death  of  the  body  the  life  that  was  in  the  body  shall 
continue  consciously  to  exist.  It  is  mere  confusion  of  thought 
that  mixes  up  these  two  things  that  in  themselves  are  utterly 
distinct  and  separate.  There  is,  then,  in  the  whole  Bible 
nothing  that  even  claims  to  be  any  proof  of  "  a  world  to  come 
.  .  .  t^ed  on  ...  an  intuitive  or  supersensuous  apprehen- 
sion "  of  anything.  There  is  only  one  place  where  the  ques- 
tion is  argued  at  all ;  and  that  is  where  Paul  tells  us  that  if 
"  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain."  And  in  this  case 
Paul  appeals  for  proof,  not  to  any  "intuitive  or  super- 
sensuous  apprehension,"  but  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
body  of  Jesus.  .  And  the  only  evidence  offered  for  this  is  the 
"deceptive"  sense-impression  that  he  was  %een  alive.  So 
the  only  proof  that  the  Bible  claims  to  offer  is  of  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  treats  so  contemptuously  that  he  would 
not  believe  it  though  he  saw  it  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  seeing  it  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  said  that  any  one  person's  senses  are  not  enough.  If  I 
saw  a  "spirit"  ever  so  plainly  and  nobody  else  saw  it,  I 
should  think  it  was  probably  an  hallucination.  But  if 
several  others  saw  it  at  the  same  time,  and  that  without  any 
suggestion  from  me,  I  should  feel  that  the  probabilities 
were  in  favor  of  its  reality ;  for  the  chances  against  several 
persons  having  the  same  hallucination  at  the  same  time  are 
very  great. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  next  speaks  of  hypnotic  phenomena  as 
though  they  were  claimed  in  evidence  of  "spiritualism." 
I  was  not  aware  that  anybody  ever  made  such  a  claim. 
Neither  hypnotism,  clairvoyance,  nor  telepathy  need  any  other 
spirits  than  embodied  ones  to  account  for  their  facts,  how- 
ever remarkable.  But,  since  they  show  that  mind  can  act 
in  at  least  semi-independence  of  the  ordinary  senses,  they  do 
suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  same  mind  may  not 
be  able  to  continue  its  activity  without  them. 

After  so  much  preliminary,  our  critic  proposes  to  concede 
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the  truth  of  the  spiritualistic  claim,  and  then  ask  what  of 
it?  Even  if  true,  is  it  "worth  while?"  Let  us  try  to 
follow  him,  however. 

He  says,  "  It  seems  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  open  com- 
munication between  man  embodied  and  man  disembodied  is 
not  (for  whatever  reason)  a  normal  or  general  state  of 
things."  This  is  a  harmless  enough  truism.  The  same 
thing  might  have  been  said  a  few  years  ago  as  to  the  use 
of  electricity,  the  steam  engine,  or  the  telephone.  But  what 
of  it  ?  That  which  was  not  "  general "  often  becomes  general, 
and  the  world  is  the  better  for  it.  It  was  once  true  that  the 
wearing  of  clothes  was  not  the  "  normal  or  general "  condi- 
tion of  the  race.  Man  begins  on  this  earth  hardly  more  than 
an  animal.  The  physical  is  predominant.  Then  the  intel- 
lectual is  developed,  and  brain  is  mightier  than  brawn.  Then 
the  moral  ideal  becomes  more  powerful  than  either  muscle  or 
intellect.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  next  step  forward  is 
the  unfolding  and  the  domination  of  spirit?  If  so,  it  is 
only  in  line  with  all  the  past. 

But  what  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  chiefly  to  object  to  is  a 
spirit's  letting  himself  be  seen  or  known.  He  does  not  seem 
to  doubt  their  existence.  "  To  approach  from  within,"  he 
says,  "  seems  quite  in  order  for  a  being  of  an  interior  sphere 
(as  a  spirit  certainly  must  be)."  He  knows,  ihen^Juat  what 
a  spirit  is.  I  wish  he  had  told  us  ;  for  it  would  have  cleared 
up  a  good  many  mysteries-  He  does,  indeed,  say  that  he  or 
it  is  "  a  being  of  an  interior  sphere."  But  what  that  means 
is  hopelessly  beyond  me.  "Interior "to  what?  To  me? 
To  the  world  ?  This  seems  to  be  mysticism  with  a  ven- 
geance. Having  thus  assumed  what  is  the  natural  "  order," 
he  declares  that  anything  else  "must  be  contrary  to  order"  ; 
and  so  something, — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what, —  is 
apparently  settled. 

All  this  is  after  — for  the  sake  of  argument  — ^he  has  con- 
ceded the  spiritualistic  claim.  But  what  it  has  to  do  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  spiritualism  is  "  worth  while,"  I 
confess  I  am  not  able  to  see. 

And  right  here  I  may  as  well  make  one  other  point.  Later 
in  the  article  Mr.  Hawthorne  goes  into  a  fine  rapture  over 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  not  being  certain  about  any- 
thing, and  so  being  free  to  choose  one's  belief.  Look  closely 
at  this  question, — "  If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  indispens- 
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able  than  another  to  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  manhood, 
is  it  not  man's  liberty  to  decide  what  he  shall  believe  ? " 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  questions  I 
ever  heard  asked.  No  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  honest 
and  clear-headed  can  choose  his  belief.  If  he  knows  nothing 
about  a  subject,  then  he  has  no  business  with  an  opinion.  If 
he  does  know  anything,  then  his  belief  must  be  determined 
by  what  he  knows,  i.  e.,  by  the  evidence.  And  if  he  is 
honest,  his  belief  must  go  with  the  probability,  i.  e.,  with  the 
weight  of  proof. 

But  here  is  the  extraordinary  thing  that  must  not  escape 
the  reader's  attention.  Earlier  in  the  article  he  says  it  is 
all  right  to  have  the  spirits  communicating  with  us  ^'  on  the 
spiritual  plane," — whatever  that  may.be, — and  so  influencing 
our  beliefs  without  our  knovnng  it.  The  results,  then,  would 
appear  to  the  victim  of  such  influence  '^  as  the  legitimate  and 
free  evolution  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  there- 
fore at  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  will  and  judgment." 
That  Is,  if  this  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  while  it 
is  a  great  derogation  of  man's  integrity  and  manhood  to  have 
free  and  open  communication  with  spirits  and  be  influ- 
enced by  any  new  knowledge  they  may  possess,  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  integrity  and  manhood  to  have  them 
come  into  our  minds  by  way  of  some  undiscovered  back 
stairs,  and  control  or  change  our  opinions  without  our  knouy 
ing  it.  It  does  not  interfere  with  our  freedom  (in  other 
words)  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  it  is  being  interfered  with. 
Will  Mr.  Hawthorne  kindly  inform  his  anxious  readers  as  to 
whether  Copernicus  and  Newton  seriously  interfered  with  the 
"  dignity  and  integrity "  of  mankind  by  revealing  to  them 
so  many  wondrous  facts  about  other  worlds  ?  If  not,  why 
should  it  be  contrary  to  human  "  dignity  and  integrity  "  to 
have  other,  even  though  unseen  intelligences  —  Copernicus 
and  Newton  were  only  visible  intelligences  —  reveal  to  man- 
kind the  existence  of  other  worlds  still? 

What  Mr.  Hawthorne  means  by  the  "old  revelation's" 
being  by  the  method  of  "interior  approach,"  and  why  he 
speaks  of  that  revelation  as  being  "  normal "  I  must  leave 
some  one  to  decide,  who  has  a  way  —  as  he  has  —  of  getting 
at  truth  without  any  regard  to  such  humble  means  as  the 
"  senses,"  or  such  evidence  as  leads  to  the  dreadful  thing  he 
calls  a  "  compulsory  faith."     The  most  of  us  would  like  such 
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proof  as  would  compel  belief  in  regard  to  a  good  many  matters 
that  now  are  in  painful  suspense. 

The  conclusion,  then,  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  comes  to  is  this : 
"  I  fail,  therefore,  to  find  any  justification  for  spiritualism, 
even  accepting  it  at  its  own  valuation."  This  sentence 
sounds  as  though  he  had  really  considered  some  point  that  one 
who  would  really  like  to  have  continued  existence  demon- 
strated would  be  likely  to  urge  in  favor  of  such  demonstra- 
tion if  it  were  possible.  But  he  has  not  even  touched  on 
one  such  point.  Absolutely  all  he  has  done  is  to  say  such 
inconsequential  things  as  those  we  have  been  reviewing.  And 
still  the  stream  runs  on. 

To  illustrate  still  further,  he  goes  on  to  ask:  "Why 
should  I  permit  the  Igfty  region  of  my  beliefs  to  be  invaded 
by  coarse  creatures  like  myself  ?  "  I  suppose  the  "  creatures  " 
who  have  lived  on  this  earth  and  have  left  it  are  no  coarser 
than  those  that  still  remain.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  Mr. 
Hawthorne  holds  absolutely  no  beliefs  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  "  coarse  creatures  like  "  himself  ?  Has  he  invented 
or  discovered,  on  his  own  account,  all  that  he  believes  ?  If 
not,  he  has  been  indebted  to  some  "  coarse  creature "  for 
certain  beliefs  that  inhabit  the  "  lofty  region  "  of  his  mind. 
Why  is  it  so  much  worse  to  be  thus  indebted  to  a  "  coarse 
creature,"  merely  bercause  he  is  not  still  in  the  flesh? 

And  will  he  be  kind  enough  to  explain  why  "  the  idea  of 
immortality  "  is  so  much  loftier  than  "  an  assurance  of  post- 
mortem consciousness  '*  ?  A  post-mortem  consciousness 
must  certainly  be  the  basis  of  any  kind  of  immortality. 
And  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  "continued  ex- 
istence beyond  the  grave."  I  suppose  nobody  is  satisfied 
with  the  bare  fact  of  existence  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
either.     But  all  this  talk  has  no  visible  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Then  he  says  "  if  it  (immortality)  consists  primarily  in 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  human  nature,  being  finite  on 
the  personal  side,  and  infinite  on  the  creative  side  or  imper- 
sonally, can  be  fitly  and  finally  expressed  only  in  some  per- 
sonality that  affords  a  good  accommodation  to  both  sides; 
if  this  truth  be  recognized,  and  its  bearings  on  the  past  and 
future  destinies  of  the  human  race  understood,  then  we 
shall  begin  to  comprehend  what  immortality  really  is." 
I  confess  this  sentence  is  altogether  too  much  for  me.  I 
would  rather  believe  in  immortality  outright  and  done  with 
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it,  than  try  to  comprehend  it.  If  those  we  call  the  dead 
have  really  gone  into  an  immortality  like  that,  no  wonder 
the  messages  they  sometimes  bring  back  are  a  little  confused 
and  unintelligible.  He  says  the  "disembodied  tramps" 
who  come  back  to  us  have  "no  proper  conception  of  this 
immortality,  or  are  concerned  to  expound  it !  "  No  wonder! 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  this,  at  any  rate. 

I  submit  to  the  candid  reader  that,  in  this  whole  article,  he 
has  not  seriously  touched  the  reasons  that  lead  serious  people 
to  interest  themselves  in  these  psychic  studies  that  seem  to 
them  to  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
death  is  the  end  of  conscious  existence.  I  shall  leave  one 
side  all  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  spiritualism,  as  to  its 
central  claim,  is  true.  But  I  now  wish  to  suggest  a  few 
points  bearing  on  the  other  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  "  worjbh  while  "  if  this  central  claim  could  be  demonstrated. 
This  I  must  do  briefly,  lest  I  transgress  the  limits  assigned 
for  this  article. 

1.  If  it  is  "worth  while"  to  know  that  death  is  only  an 
incident  of  life  and  not  the  end  of  it,  then  most  certainly 
this  inquiry  is  "  worth  while."  The  world  may  wish,  and 
hope,  and  dream,  but  I  see  no  other  line  of  inquiry  along 
which  th^re  is  any  likelihood  of  attaining  certainty.  If  this 
fails  us,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were  before ;  but,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  warning,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
have  "  the  lofty  region  of  my  beliefs  invaded  "  by  somebody 
who  could  give  me  a  definite  answer  to  Job's  old  question. 

2.  Every  thoughtful  person,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
world's  sorrows,  knows  that  among  all  the  things  the  poor, 
hungry,  human  heart  desires,  there  is  nothing  that  could  hft 
off  so  heavy  a  weight  of  grief  as  a  perfect  assurance  that  "  the 
dead  is  alive  again."  All  the  millennial  dreams,  from  Plato 
to  Bellamy,  might  be  realized,  without  bringing  to  earth  such 
comfort  as  this  one  certainty  would  bring. 

Were  I  at  liberty  to  publish  the  heart  outcries  that  come  to 
me,  they  would  reveal  the  fact  that  all  other  burdens  are  not 
so  heavy  as  this  one  age-old  doubt.  And  quite  half  of  these 
appeals  for  light  come  from  those  who  are  still  members  of 
those  churches  that  still  claim  an  unfaltering  belief  in  the 
"  alleged  divine  revelation  "  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  sajrs  ap- 
peals to  that  in  us  which  is  so  much  more  reliable  than  the 
senses. 
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(It  is  not  a  little  curious,  by  the  way,  that,  in  one  breath 
he  tells  us  that  the  senses  are  so  unreliable  they  can  give  us 
no  certainty,  and  in  the  next  breath  tells  us  that  they 
threaten  us  with  such  a  certainty  as  prevents  our  free  choice 
of  our  beliefs.) 

3.  Another  thing  which  would  make  knowledge  here 
"  worth  while  "  is  the  power  such  knowledge  would  have  in 
helping  the  world  to  a  practical  trust  in  the  justice  of  the 
government  of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and  poverty  that 
trouble  us  most.  It  is  the  seeing  so  many  lives  incomplete, 
so  many  crushed  and  hopeless,  so  many  bom  to  crime,  so 
many  with  no  brain  capacity  even,  as  yet,  to  care  for  the 
things  that  make  up  a  really  human  life.  But  once  know  that 
endless  time  and  limitless  opportunity  shall  be  granted  to 
all,  and  this  now  almost  insuperable  difficulty  heed  trouble 
us  no  more  than  the  fact  that  all  the  children  are  not  yet 
grown  men  and  women.  Open  up  this  vista  before  the  human 
race,  and  we  may  all  sing  the  words  of  Tennyson,  with  even 
an  added  note  of  assurance, — 

*'  I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  turn  to  spring." 

4.  Such  a  certainty,  again,  would  readjust  the  emphasis, 
and  lift  the  level  of  the  world's  life. 

The  old  theology,  while  it  teaches  immortality,  teaches 
also  the  possibility  of  a  miraculous  and  sudden  reversal  of  a 
wrong  life  of  seventy  years,  and  so  has  about  it  little  of 
moral  force.  A  past  that  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  prayer  or  a 
sacrament  need  not  trouble  one  overmuch.  And  so,  natu- 
rally, in  some  sections  of  the  Church,  salvation  is  become  a 
matter  of  barter  and  trade. 

But  Grod's  high  revelation,  through  science,  has  demon- 
strated that  we  are  under  a  changeless  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
that  our  to-days  make  .our  to-morrows,  and  our  present  lives 
determine  the  grade  on  which  we  must  enter  any  next  life. 

Now  couple  this  knowledge  with  the  certainty  that  life 
goes  right  on,  and  that  we  shall  never,  in  any  world,  get 
into  any  more  of  heaven  than  we  first  get  into  ourselves,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  so  fitted  to  lift  the  world. 

Paul  says,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
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I  do  not  agree  with  him,  even  though  to-morrow  we  are  to  die, 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it.  But  if  I  know  I  am  to 
live  only  forty  years,  and  then  sleep  forever,  it  would  be 
wholly  reasonable  for  me  to  lay  my  life  out  on  quite  a  differ- 
ent scale  from  what  I  should  if  I  knew  I  was  to  live  forever. 
If  we  can  say  with  Seneca,  "  This  life  is  only  a  prelude  to 
eternity,"  then  we  need  not  worry  so  much  over  the  fittings 
and  furnishings  of  this  ante-room ;  and  more  than  that,  it  will 
give  dignity  and  purpose  to  the  fleeting  days  to  know  they 
are  linked  in  with  the  eternal  things  as  ^^prelude"  and 
preparation. 

5.  Let  us  now,  at  the  close,  touch  on  one  common  objec- 
tion to  the  kind  of  life  that  the  alleged  communications  seem 
to  reveal.  Mr.  Hawthorne  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
^^  disembodied  tramps  "  that  claim  to  come  back. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  sup- 
posed "spiritual  world,"  we  are  under  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  a  set  of  traditions  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
clear-eyed  study  of  realities  ?  The  Romanist  thinks  of  saints, 
devils,  and  souls  in  purgatory  as  exhausting  the  catalogue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  "  world  to  come."  With  a  Protes- 
tant, it  is  very  much  the  same,  leaving  out  purgatoiy. 

But,  as  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  is  there  anything  in  the 
fact  of  death  to  change  character  or  make  people  wiser  than 
they  were  ?  We  go  to  sleep  at  night  and  wake  the  next 
morning,  what  we  were.  The  race  marches  on,  good  and  bad, 
wise  and  foolish,  truth-lovers  and  liars,  and  crosses  the  dead 
line  one  after  another.  Now,  if  they  continue  conscious, 
why  are  they  not,  five  minutes  after  death,  about  the  same 
as  they  were  five  minutes  before  f  If,  then,  they  can  come 
back,  what  have  we  a  right  to  expect? 

People  sometimes  ask  —  what  hind  of  messages  I  get,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  other  side  —  if  they  are  not  all  trash? 
I  generally  reply,  they  are  about  on  the  level  of  my  average 
daily  mail.  I  get  letters  not  overwise,  not  always  spelled 
correctly,  not  always  grammatical.  But  I  do  not  say,  these 
letters  come  from  nobody,  because  they  are  not  up  to  the 
level  of  Plato  and  Shakespeare.  I  do  not  really  expect  all 
my  letters  to  be  up  to  such  a  level.  They  come  from  folkn. 
So  if  I  can  get  any  word  from  the  other  side,  I  should  expect 
it  to  come  from  folks,  and  folks  very  like  the  kind  I  know 
here.     Even  wheti  a  man   lies  to  me,  I  do   not  therefore 
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doubt  that  he  is  alive.  It  takes  a  man  even  to  tell  a  lie.  If 
I  get  a  message  over  the  telegraph  wires,  it  may  be  ever  so 
foolish  or  false,  but  I  know  there  is  some  kind  of  an  intelli- 
gence at  the  other  end. 

And,  since  mff  interest  in  this  question  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  matter  as  to  whether  continued  existence  can  be 
demonstrated,  I  am  more  anxious  to  know  whether  I  really 
get  a  message  from  the  other  side  than  I  am  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  even  the  veracity  of  the  sender. 

This  point,  then,  to  me,  seems  of  no  present,  practical 
importance.  If  we  can  settle  the /act  of  continued  existence, 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  study  the  country.  Discover 
the  continent  first;  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  a 
matter  that  can  wait. 

In  this  article  the  question  as  to  whether  the  central  claim 
of  spiritualism  is  true  is  left  one  side.  I  have  only  attempted 
to  consider  Mr.  Hawthorne's  contention  that  it  is  not  "  worth 
while,"  even  if  it  is  true.  And — what  he  has  not  done — I  have 
sttggested  a  few  points  that  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
question.  These  points  seem  of  great  importance  to  me. 
Whether  they  do  to  the  reader,  he  himself  must  decide. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  "UNCO'  GUID." 


BY  MAX  O'RELL. 


The  parvenu  is  a  person  who  makes  strenuous  efforts 
to  persuade  other  people  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies. 

There  are  parvenus  in  religion  as  there  are  parvemts  in 
the  aristocracy,  in  society,  in  literature,  and  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  worst  type  of  French  parvenu  is  the  one  whose 
father  was  a  worthy,  hard-working  man  called  Dubaisj 
and  who,  at  his  father's  death,  dubs  himself  du  BatSj  be- 
comes a  clericalist  and  the  stanchest  monarchist,  and  runs 
down  the  great  Revolution  which  made  one  of  his  g^rand- 
parents  a  man.  Mons.  du  Boi%  outdoes  the  genuine  noble- 
man, who  needs  make  no  noise  to  attract  attention  to  a 
name  which  everybody  knows,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
what  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  often  recalls  the  mem- 
ory of  some  glorious  event  in  the  past. 

The  worst  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  parvenu  is  probably  the 
"  unco'  guid,"  or  religious  parvenu. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "unco'  guid"  is  seldom  to  be  found 
among  Roman  Catholics,  that  is,  among  the  followers  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  religion.  He  is  to  be  found  among 
the  followers  of  the  newest  forms  of  "  Christianity."  This 
is  quite  natural.  He  has  to  try  to  eclipse  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians by  his  piety  in  order  to  show  that  the  new  religion 
to  which  he  belongs  was  a  necessary  invention. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "unco'  guid"  is  easily  recognized. 
He  is  dark  (all  bigots  and  fanatics  are).  He  is  dressed  in 
black,  shiny  broadcloth  raiment.  A  wide-brimmed  felt  hat 
covers  his  head.  He  walks  with  light,  short,  jaunty  steps, 
his  head  a  little  inclined  on  one  side.  He  never  carries  a 
stick,  which  might  give  a  rather  fast  appearance  to  his  turn- 
out. He  invariably  carries  an  umbrella,  even  in  the  brightest 
weather,  as  being  more  respectable,  and  this  umbrella  he 
never  rolls,  for  he  would  avoid  looking  in  the  distance  as  if 
he  had  a  stick.     He  casts  right  and  left  little  grimaces  that 
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are  so  many  forced  smiles  of  self-satisfaction.  "  Try  to  be 
as  good  as  I  am/'  he  seems  to  say  to  all  who  happen  to  look 
at  him,  "  and  you  will  be  as  happy."  And  he  "  smiles,  and 
smiles,  and  smiles." 

He  ha&  a  small  soul,  a  small  heart,  and  a  small  brain. 

As  a  rule  he  is  a  well-to-do  person.  It  pajrs  better  to  have 
a  narrow  mind  than  to  have  broad  sympathies. 

He  drinks  tea,  but  prefers  cocoa  as  being  a  more  virtuous 
beverage. 

He  is  perfectly  destitute  of  humor  .and  is  the  most  in- 
artistic creature  in  the  world.  Everything  suggests  to  him 
either  profanity  or  indecency.  The  "Reminiscences  of 
Scotch  Life  and  Character,"  by  Dean  Ramsay,  would  strike 
him  as  profane,  and  if  placed  in  the  Mus^e  du  Louvre, 
before  the  Venus  of  Milo,  he  would  see  nothing  but  a 
woman  who  has  next  to  no  clothes  on. 

His  distorted  mind  makes  him  take  eveiything  in  ill  part. 
His  hands  get  pricked  on  every  thorn  that  he  comes  across 
on  the  road,  and  he  misses  all  the  roses. 

If  I  were  not  a  Christian,  the  following  story,  which  is  not 
as  often  told  as  it  should  be,  would  have  converted  me  long 
ago:  — 

Jesus  arrived  one  evening  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  city, 
and  he  sent  his  disciples  forward  to  prepare  supper,  while 
he  himself,  intent  on  doing  good,  walked  through  the 
streets  into  the  market-place.  And  he  saw  at  the  corner  of 
the  market  some  people  gathered  together  looking  at  an  object 
on  the  ground  ;  and  he  drew  near  to  see  what  it  might  be. 
It  was  a  dead  dog,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  by  which 
he  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  through  the  dirt ;  and  a 
viler,  a  more  abjdct,  a  more  unclean  thing,  never  met  the 
eyes  of  man.  And  those  who  stood  by  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence. "Faugh!"  said  one,  stopping  his  nose,  "it 
pollutes  the  air."  "How  long,"  said  another,  "shall  this 
foul  beast  offend  our  sight?"  "Look  at  his  torn  hide," 
said  a  third,  "  one  could  not  even  cut  a  shoe  out  of  it." 
"  And  his  ears,"  said  a  fourth,  "  all  draggled  and  bleeding  I  " 
"  No  doubt,"  said  a  fifth,  "  he  has  been  hanged  for  thieving  I " 
And  Jesus  heard  them,  and  looking  down  compassionately 
on  the  dead  creature,  he  said:  "Pearls  are  not  equal  to  the 
whiteness  of  his  teeth ! " 

If  I  understand  the  gospel,  the  gist  of  its  teachings  is 
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contained  in  the  foregoing  little  story:  Love  and  foigive- 
ness  finding  something  to  pity  and  approve  even  in  a  dead 
dog.  Such  is  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  "  Christianity " 
of  the  ^^  unco'  guid  "  is  as  unlike  this  religion  as  are  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.  * 

Something  to  condemn,  the  discovery  of  wickedness  in  the 
most  innocent  and  often  elevating  recreations,  such  ia  the 
favorite  occupation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "unco'  guid." 
Music  is  licentious,  laughter  wicked,  dancing  immoitd,  statu- 
ary almost  crimiiial,  and  by  and  by  the  **  Society  for  the  Sug- 
gestion of  Indecency,"  which  is  placed  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  will  find  fault  with  our  going  out  in  the  streets 
on  the  plea  that  under  our  garments  we  carry  our  nudity. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "unco  guid"  is  the  successor  of  the 
Pharisee.  In  reading  Christ^s  description  of  the  latter,  you 
are  immediately  struck  with  the  likeness.  The  modem 
"  unco'  guid  "  (behold,  you  cannot  mistake  him)  "  loves  to 
pray  standing  in  the  churches  and  chapels  and  in  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  that  he  may  be  seen  of  men."  "  He  uses  vain 
repetitions,  for  he  thinks  that  he  shall  be  heard  for  his  much 
speaking."  "  When  he  fasts,  he  is  of  sad  countenance :  for 
he  disfigures  lus  face,  that  he  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast." 
There  is  not  one  feature  of  the  portrait  that  does  not  fit  in 
exactly. 

The  Jewish  "  unco'  guid  "  crucified  Christ.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  one  would  crucify  him  again  if  he  should  return  on 
earth  and  interfere  with  the  prosperous  business  firms  that 
make  use  of  his  name. 

The  "  unco  guid's  "  Christianity  consists  in  extolling  his 
virtues  and  ignoring  other  people's.  He  spends  his  time  in 
pulling  motes  out  of  people's  eyes,  but  cannot  see  clearly  to 
do  it,  owing  to  the  beams  that  are  in  his  own.  He  over- 
whelms you,  he  crushes  you,  with  his  virtue,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  treats  is  to  catch  him  tripping,  a  chance  which  you 
may  occasionally  have,  especially  when  you  meet  him  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "unco'  guid,"  or  religious  parvenu, 
calls  himself  a  Christian,  but  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are 
the  very  opposite  of  those  he  practises.  The  gentle,  merci- 
ful, forgiving  man  God  of  the  Gospel  has  not  for  him  the 
charms  and  attractions  of  the  Jehovah  who  commanded  the 
cowardly,  ungrateful,  and  bloodthirsty  people  of  his  choice, 
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to  treat  their  women  as  slaves,  and  to  exterminate  their 
enemies,  sparing  neither  old  men;  women,  nor  children. 
This  cruel,  revengeful,  implacable  deity  is  far  more  to  the 
*'unco  guid's"  liking  than  the  Saviour  who  bade  his  dis- 
ciples love  their  enemies  and  put  up  their  swords  in  the 
presence  of  his  persecutors.  The  "unco'  guid"  is  not  a 
Christian ;  he  is  an  ancient  Jew  in  all  but  name.  And  I 
will  say  this  much  for  him,  that  the  commandments  given 
on  Mount  Sinai  are  much  easier  to  follow  than  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  It  is  easier  not  to  commit  murder  than  to 
hold  out  your  right  cheek  after  your  left  one  has  been 
slapped.  It  is  easier  not  to  steal  than  to  run  after  the  man 
who  has  robbed  us  in  order  to  offer  him  what  he  has  not 
taken.  It  is  easier  to  honor  our  parents  than  to  love  our 
enemies. 

The  teachings  of  the  gospel  are  trying  to  numan  nature. 
There  is  no  religion  more  difficult  to  follow,  and  this  is  why, 
in  spite  of  its  beautiful,  but  too  lofty  precepts,  there  is  no 
religion  in  the  world  that  can  boast  so  many  hypocrites,  so 
many  followers  who  pretend  that  they  follow  their  religion, 
but  who  do  not,  and  who  probably  cannot. 

Being  unable  to  love  man,  as  he  is  bidden  in  the  gospel, 
the  "  unco'  guid  "  loves  God  as  he  is  bidden  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  loves  God  in  the  abstract.  He  tells  him  so  in 
endless  prayers  and  litanies.  For  him '  Christianity  consists 
in  discussing  theological  questions,  whether  a  clergyman  shall 
preach  with  or  without  a  white  surplice  on,  and  in  singing 
h^nnns  more  or  less  out  of  time.  As  if  God  could  be  loved 
to  the  exclusion  of  man !  as  if  there  could  be  love  of  God 
without  love  of  man !  You  love  God,  after  all,  as  you  love 
anybody  else,  not  by  professions  of  love,  but  by  deeds. 

When  he  prays,  the  "  unco*  guid "  buries  his  face  in  his 
hands  or  in  his  hat.  He  screws  up  his  face,  and  the  more 
fervent  the  prayer  is  (or  the  more  people  are  looking  at  him), 
the  more  grimaces  he  makes.  Henrich  Heine,  on  coming  out 
of  an  English  church,  said  that  "  a  blaspheming  Frenchman 
must  be  a  more  pleasing  object  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
many  a  praying  Englishman."  He  had,  no  doubt,  been  look- 
ing at  the  **  unco'  guid." 

If  you  do  not  hold  the  same  religious  views  as  he  does, 
you  are  a  wicked  man,  an  atheist.  He  alone  has  the  truth. 
Being  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  an  *^unco'  guid"  one 
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day,  I  told  him  that  if  Grod  had  given  me  hands  to  handle, 
surely  he  had  given  me  a  little  brains  to  think.  *'  You  are 
right,"  he  quickly  interrupted,  "  but,  with  the  hands  that  God 
gave  you,  you  can  commit  a  good  action,  and  you  can  also  com- 
mit murder."  Therefore,  because  I  did  not  think  as  he  did, 
I  was  the  criminal,  and  he  was  the  righteous  man.  For  all 
those  who,  like  myself,  believe  in  2C  future  life,  there  is  a 
great  treat  in  store :  the  sight  of  the  face  he  will  make,  when 
his  place  in  the  next  world  is  assigned  to  him.  Qui  maurra 
verra. 

Anglo-Saxon  land  is  governed  by  the  "  unco*  guid."  Good 
society  cordially  despises  him ;  the  aristocracy  of  Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence,  philosophers,  scientists,  men  of  letters,  sculptors, 
painters,  simply  loathe  him ;  but  all  have  to  bow  to  his  rule, 
and  submit  their  works  to  his  most  incompetent  criticism. 

In  a  moment  of  wounded  national. pride,  Sydney  Smith 
once  exclaimed :  *'  What  a  pity  it  is  we  have  no  amusements 
in  England  except  vice  and  religion  I "  The  same  exclama- 
tion might  be  uttered  to-day,  and  the  cause  laid  at  the  **  unco 
guid's  "  door.  It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the  degradation 
of  the  British  lower  classes  by  refusing  to  enable  them  to 
elevate  their  minds  on  Sundays,  at  the  sight  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  contained  in  the  museums,  or  at  the  sound  of 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  They  must 
choose  between  vice  and  religion,  and  as  the  poor  wretches 
know  they  are  not  wanted  in  the  churches,  they  go  to  the 
taverns. 

If  you  were  to  add  the  amount  of  immorality  to  be  found 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  no  fair-minded  Englishman  would  contradict  me, 
if  I  said  that  the  total  thus  obtained  'would  be  much  below 
the  amount  supplied  by  London  alone ;  but  the  "  unco  guid  " 
stays  at  home  of  an  evening,  advises  you  to  do  the  same,  and, 
ignoring  or  pretending  to  ignore  what  is  going  on  round  his 
own  house,  he  prays  for  the  conversion  —  of  the  French. 

The  "  unco'  guid  "  thinks  that  his  own  future  safety  is 
assured,  so  he  prays  for  his  neighbors.  He  reminds  one  of 
certain  Scots  who  inhabit  two  small  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  Their  piety  is  really  most  touching.  Every 
Sunday,  in  their  churches,  they  commend  to  God's  care  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  two  adjacent  islands  of  Ireland  and 
Britain. 
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To  a  certain  extent  t  am  a  believer  in  climatic  influence, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  intelligent  Anglo-Saxons 
who  try  to  reform  the  old-fashioned  Sabbath,  reckon  without 
the  British  climate  when  they  hope  to  ever  see  a  Britain  full 
of  cheerful  Britons.  M.  H.  Taine,  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature/'  ascribes  the  unlovable,  angular  morality  of 
Puritanism  to  the  influence  of  British  climate.  ^'  Pleasure 
being  out  of  question,"  he  says,  "  under  such  a  sky,  the 
Briton  gave  himself  up  to  this  forbidding  virtuousness."  In 
other  words,  being  unable  to  be  cheerful,  he  became  moral. 
This  is  not  altogether  true.  Many  Britons  are  cheerful  who 
don't  look  it ;   many  Britons  are  not  moral  who  look  it. 

But  how  would  M.  Taine  explain  the  existence  of  this 
same  Puritanic  "  Morality,"  which  can  be  found  under  the 
lovely,  clear,  bright  sky  of  America?  All  over  New  Eng- 
land and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  America,  the  same 
kill-joy,  the  same  gloomy,  frowning  "  unco'  guid  "  is  flourish- 
ing, doing  his  utmost  to  blot  the  sunshine  out  of  every 
recurring  Sunday. 

Yet,  Sabbath-keeping  is  a  Jewish  institution  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Protestantism.  But  the  "unco*  guid"  is 
more  Protestant  than  Martin  Luther,  more  Christian  than 
Christ. 

Luther  taught  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  kept,  not  because 
Moses  commanded  it,  but  because  Nature  teaches  us  the 
necessity  of  the  seventh  day's  rest.  He  says :  "  If  any- 
where the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's  sake,  then  I 
command  you  to  work  on  it,  ride  on  it,  dance  on  it,  do  any- 
thing that  will  reprove  this  encroachment  on  Christian  spirit 
and  liberty." 

The  old  Scotch  woman,  who  "did  nae  think  any  the 
betterer  on "  the  Lord  for  that  Sabbath  day  walk  through 
the  cornfield  is  not  a  solitary  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  "  unco' 
guid." 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  paper  a 
letter  signed  "  A  Lover  of  Reverence,"  in  which  this  anony- 
mous person  complained  of  a  certain  lecturer  who  had  in- 
dulged in  profane  remarks.  **  I  was  not  present  myself,  but 
have  heard  of  what  took  place,"  etc.  You  see,  he  was  not 
present,  but,  as  a  good  Christian,  he  hastened  to  judge. 
However,  this  is  nothing.  In  the  letter  I  read:  "Fortu- 
nately there  are  in  Liverpool  a  few  Christians,  like  myself, 
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always  on  the  watch  and  ever  looking  after  our  Maker's 
honor.'*  Fortunate  Liverpool !  What  a  proud  position  for 
the  Almighty  to  be  placed,  in  Liverpool,  under  the  protection 
of  the  "  Lover  of  Reverence  I "  Probably  this  "  unco'  guid  " 
and  myself  would  not  agree  on  the  definition  of  the  word 
profanity^  for  if  I  had  written  and  published  such  a  sentence, 
I  should  consider  myself  guilty,  not  only  of  profanity,  but  of 
blasphemy. 

If  the  "  unco'  guid "  is  the  best  product  of  Christianity, 
Christianity  must  be  pronounced  a  ghastly  failure,  and  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  the  late  Dean  Milman : 
"  If  all  this  is  Christianity,  it  is  high  time  we  should  try 
something  else  —  say  the  religion  of  Christ,  for- instance." 


WHAT   IS   JUDAISM? 


BY  PROF.   ABEAM  S.   ISAACS,   PH,   D. 


It  is  curious  that  in  our  age  of  advance,  when  new  light 
is  shed  upon  every  subject,  and  history  has  been  almost 
reconstructed,  with  knowledge  growing  more  and  more, 
and  the  religions  and  races  of  mankind  knit  more  closely 
together  by  travel,  trade,  and  new  conditions  and  currents, — 
it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  nature  of  Judaism  should  be' 
still  largely  a  terra  incognita.  The  general  ignorance  re- 
specting the  Jewish  religion  is  all  the  more  surprising  as  its 
basis,  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  a  sealed  book,  and  the  Jew 
in  all  lands  that  assure  him  liberty,  mingles  freely  with  his 
neighbors  of  every  creed  and  none. 

Undoubtedly,  many  causes  have  contributed  to  prevalent 
fanciful  ideas  about  Judaism.  As  the  Jew  has  been  practi- 
cally under  a  ban  —  socially  and  politically  —  since  the  loss 
of  national  independence,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
his  religion  would  receive  a  fair  interpretation ;  but  it  was 
unavoidable  that  the  prejudice  against  his  race  should  be 
extended  to  his  religion  as  well.  If  in  our  enlightened  day, 
this  popular  prejudice  continues,  although  happily  deprived 
of  much  of  its  violence,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  accumu- 
lated odium  in  the  past,  when  the  Jew  was  a  by-word,  and 
his  religion  an  object  of  scorn.  The  studfent  of  history 
knows  how  in  the  early  centuries  Christianity  was  both 
misunderstood  and  maligned  by  the  heathen  world ;  no 
taunt  or  reproach  was  too  bitter  to  be  hurled  against  the 
Christians  and  their  religious  rites.  It  is  suggestive  that 
in  later  ages  the  Jews  were  to  be  made  the  target  for  similar 
abuse,  but  the  heathen  were  not  the  aggressors. 

If  external  conditions,  then,  have  rarely  been  favorable 
for  any  adequate  understanding  of  Judaism  as  a  religion,  the 
Jew  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  having  largely  lived  within  hi^ 
shell,  so  to  speak,  and  formed  a  kind  of  state  within  the 
state  in  simple  self-defence.  But  whatever  the  cause,  Jewish 
exclusiveness  has  done  its  part  to  intensify  public  ignorance 
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about  Judaism.  Rigorously  debarred  from  society  and  the 
arts  and  professions  in  general,  and  with  only  the  lowest 
occupations  open  to  him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Jew  felt  disinclined  to  make  propaganda  for  his  faith,  and  to 
vindicate  its  character  in  public  discussion  or  learned  treatise. 
Jewish  apologetics  are,  of  course,  to  be  found.  There  is  a 
respectable  list  of  works  in  that  department ;  but  they  were 
not  popular  in  tone,  and  hardly  designed  for  the  general 
public.  Freedom  of  speech  is,  after  all,  only  a  recent 
acquirement.  Toleration  is  a  blossom  of  very  late  date.  The 
Jew  had  enough  earnest  work  on  hand  —  his  conditions  of 
existence  were  too  precarious  for  him  to  enlighten  the  world 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  Judaism.  And  yet,  if  the  world 
only  knew  it,  at  times  of  the  sharpest  distress  for  Israel, 
in  so-called  dark  ages  and  in  the  centuries  of  mediaeval 
torture,  Jewish  poets  sang  of  lofty  ideals,  and  Jewish  sages 
exhorted  to  the  broadest  ethical  culture.  The  Jewish  home 
was  sweet  and  inspiring;  and  the  synagogue,  often  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  to  resist  knightly  violence  or  pop- 
ular tumult,  preserved  the  old  tradition  of  the  law  and  the 
testimony. 

But  those  days  are  past,  even  if  their  oppressive  shadow 
darken  Russian  domains.  It  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  to 
recall  them  in  happy  America.  Here,  where  all  religions 
possess  the  same  inalienable  rights,  and  each  can  pursue  un- 
disturbed its  own  path,  to  bless  and  benefit  mankind,  Judaism 
need  not  live  within  the  shell.  It  can  do  its  share  to  throw 
aside  the  exclusiveness  which  made  the  Jew  a  mystery  in  the 
past,  and  actively  co-operate  in  the  solution  of  world-problems, 
with  ever}'  cdhfidence  in  its  capacity  and  usefulness.  It  can 
enter  the  lists  as  a  living,  working  faith.  What,  then,  is 
Judaism,  for  which  such  high  prerogatives  are  claimed? 
What  is  its  character,  what  its  dogmas,  what  its  numerical 
strength,  what  its  mission  ?  What  are  its  propaganda,  what 
its  earthly  and  heavenly  rewards  ? 

1.  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  daily  life.  It  is  not  a  formal 
creed,  or  a  scheme  of  salvation  for  the  Jew  only.  It  is  a 
practical  religion,  not  a  theoretical  sentimentalism.  It  is 
conduct,  rather  than  doctrine ;  for  righteous  conduct  is  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  every  ceremony  and  rite.  It  is  not  a 
religion  of  asceticism,  but  of  temperance  and  self-control. 
It  has  no  theology  in  the  conMuon  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
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no  dogmas  that  violate  reason  and  strangle  common  sense. 
It  is  a  religion,  not  for  Sabbath  and  holiday  merely,  but  for 
every  day.  It  has  not  one  rule  of  conduct  for  the  priest,  and 
one  for  the  layman;  "just  weights,  just  measures,"  is  its 
law  for  all, —  for  the  sjmagogue  as  well  as  the  counting- 
house,  for  the  home,  the  shop,  the  school,  the  forge.  Its 
morality,  however,  is  ethics  based  upon  Revelation,  the 
historic  character  of  which  is  more  than  an  accepted  doctrine 
in  Judaism, —  it  is  an  intuition,  rather.  Judaism,  hence,  is 
not  a  revelation  of  ethics,  but  the  ethics  of  Revelation ;  and 
a  similar  Jewish  intuition  is  the  belief  in  one  incorporeal 
Deity,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

2.  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  growth,  not  stagnancy.  It 
is  largely  a  development.  It  has  had  its  periods  of  ebb  and 
flow,  of  blossom  and  apparent  decay.  Its  histoiy  is  a  long- 
continued  conflict,  both  national  and  individual.  Jewish 
thought  was  never  inert  and  dormant.  It  is  an  egregious 
blunder  to  close  Jewish  history  with  Malachi,  and  with  the 
few  supplementary  names  and  incidents  which  are  given  in 
the  New  Testament  narrative.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  after  the 
Old  Testament  canon  was  closed  that  Judaism  may  be  said 
to  have  properly  begun.  Then  arose  the  Talmud,  which 
was  law-book  and  literature,  digest  and  debates,  the  growth  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  which  preserved  the  Jew  from 
intellectual  torpor,  even  if  it  intensified  Jewish  individual- 
ism. In  its  study  the  Jew  learned  to  think.  The  story  of 
the  Talmud  is  the  story  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  the 
intellectual  wrestling  sharpened  every  fibre  of  the  Jew.  To 
its  folios  all  parties  in  Judaism  have  appealed  for  argu- 
ments. Each  new  development,  each  change  in  custom 
and  ceremony,  takes  its  point  of  departure  from  the  Tal- 
mud. Every  reaction,  every  attempt  to  restore  the  old 
traditions,  is  based  upon  the  Talmud.  And  thus  in  the 
eternal  battle  of  opposing  views,  which  never  touches  the 
essence  of  Judaism  but  its  outward  form  and  raiment, 
Judaism  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  dormant.  It  has 
usually  reflected  the  spirit  of  its  age.  The  Jew  was  a 
rationalist  under  the  Caliphs.  He  was  sternly  orthodox  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Papacy.  He  is  a  liberal  in  Germany,  a 
conservative  in  England.  Judaism  is  not  a  cast-iron  creed. 
It  has  shown  capacity  for  development  since  the  priests 
chanted  on   Zion's  hill,  and  the  Essenes,   Pharisees,  and 
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Sadducees    engaged   in   a  death-struggle   amid   the    dying 
embers  of  nationality. 

3.  Judaism  is  an  organic,  not  a  mechanical  religion.  Its 
strength  does  not  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
discipline,  upon  duly  appointed  synods  and  benefices,  upon 
lavish  endowments  and  costly  cathedrals,  but  rather  upon 
the  universal  consciousness  of  the  Jew  —  the  subtle,  indefin- 
able sense  of  unity  through  the  long  travail  of  centuries. 
This  feeling  can  hardly  be  called  one  of  nationality,  for  the 
Jew  is  a  Frenchman  in  France,  an  Englishman  in  England, 
a  German  in  Germany,  an  American  in  the  United  States. 
The  sentiment  is  remarkable  for  its  permanence  and  univer- 
sality, and  has  been  crystalized  in  the  Jewish  saying :  "  All 
Israel  are  bondsmen  for  .each  other."  The  synagogue,  too, 
is  not  a  church  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense.  It  is  a  congrega- 
tion, a  community,  an  independent  society,  which  elects  its 
own  rabbi,  and  is  amenable  only  to  its  own  laws  and  the 
majority  vote  of  its  members  or  trustees.  It  ii  strictly 
democratic.  The  rabbi  is  only  the  spokesman  who  lectures 
or  preaches,  but  never  claims  special  privileges  save  as 
teacher  and  interpreter.  For  charitable  and  educational 
purposes,  a  number  of  congregations  may  unite,  but  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  has  entirely  passed  into  abeyance  in 
America,  and  in  Europe  it  has  reached  its  last  stage  of  use- 
fulness. There  is  no  outward  band,  then,  that  holds  Judaism 
together  —  its  strength  is  from  mthin.  And  that  is  sufficient 
for  its  eight  million  of  adherents  throughout  the  globe. 

4.  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  breadth.  Its  ethical  standards 
will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  searching  modern  criticism. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  "  Thou  shalt 
not  vex  the  stranger,"  are  characteristic  texts.  "  Who  shall 
ascend  God's  holy  hill  ?  "  cries  the  psalmist.  "  He  who  is 
of  pure  heart  and  clean  hands,"  is  the  answer.  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  universal,  and 
not  tribal  only.  The  prophets  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
Jewry.  Nineveh  is  as  near  to  God  as  Jerusalem,  The  Book 
of  Esther  is  admitted  into  the  Canon,  although  the  name  of 
God  is  absent.  The  Book  of  Ruth  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
a  non-Jewess,  to  whom  David,  psalmist,  and  the  Lord's 
anointed,  was  to  trace  his  descent.-  The  rabbis  plainly 
declare  that  the  pious  of  all  nations  will  become  partakers  of 
future  bliss,  which  is  not  reserved  for  the  Jew.     Hence  all 
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propaganda  is  avoided.  Judaism  is  not  a  missionary  faith  in 
the  current  meaning  of  the  term.  It  sees  in  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  divine  agencies,  and  admits  freely 
their  services  in  uprooting  idolatry.  It  does  not  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  but  Jewish  traditional  law  seems 
to  discountenance  instead  of  encouraging  conversions.  The 
Jew  is  broad  in  his  sympathies,  unsectarian  in  his  charities, 
and  whether  a  strict  conformist  or  not,  knows  no  distinction 
of  creed  for  humanity's  sake.  In  view  of  the  suffering  he 
has  had  to  endure  from  the  narrowness  of  others,  the  Jew 
cannot  be  narrow.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  a  rabbi  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  wrote  a  sympathetic  article  on  the 
benefits  resulting  from  Christian  missions.  Pulpit  inter- 
change between  Christian  and  Jewish  ministers  in  America 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  months  ago,  a  Jewishv 
writer  pleaded  in  a  representative  Christian  weekly  for  an 
international  religious  conference  of  all  who  believe  in  God, 
virtue,  and  immortality.  The  synagogue,  if  it  has  forms 
and  customs  for  the  Jew,  which  history  has  given  sanction 
and  power,  has  only  love  and  warmth  for  humanity,  the 
highest  aspirations  for  human  brotherhood.  Its  Deity  is  not 
the  God  of  Israel,  only,  but  of  all  mankind. 

5.  Judaism  is  universal  in  its  scope  and  influence.  Its  char- 
acter is  not  to  be  judged  by  scattered  laws  and  customs,  but 
by  its  entire  aim  and  mission.  Its  morality,  which  lights  up 
Pentateuch,  prophets,  and  sacred  writings,  and  shines  in 
later  rabbinical  literature,  is  all-embracing,  and  its  tendency 
is  just  the  reverse  of  tribal.  Circumstance  has  compelled 
the  Jew  to  assume  often  the  appearance  of  a  close  corporation 
in  his  polity,  religions,  and  otherwise.  It  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  distinctive  age-marks  of  his  faith  will 
entirely  pass  away,  but  there  is  every  probability,  when  con- 
ditions are  more  propitious,  for  the  universal  element  in 
Judaism  to  become  a  more  prominent  factor  in  the  world's 
enlightenment.  Thoughtful  American  Jewish  leaders  no 
longer  confine  themselves  to  the  synagogue.  The  education 
and  elevation  of  the  masses  in  our  large  cities  will  be  regaitied 
as  a  legitimate  working-field  for  enthusiastic  and  capable 
Hebrews.  The  territory  is  widening  year  by  year;  with  tact 
and  energy  a  profound  impression  for  good  can  be  made, 
without  interfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  any  denomination. 
It  is  true,  the   education  and   Americanization   of   Jewish 
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imraigranlB  from  abroad  will  provide  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  the  Jew,  and  already  enlists  his  earnest  and  active 
sympathies.  But  apart  from  such  home  missions  which  he 
is  not  likely  to  neglect,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  step  to  the  front  and  co-operate  in  the  task  of  human 
redemption  from  the  evils  of  poverty  and  vice.  There  is 
earnest  call  for  more  teachers  and  workers  in  the  en- 
grossing problems  of  every  great  city.  The  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  clamor  for  satisfactory  solution.  Social 
and  economic  reform,  improved  housing  of  the  poor  and 
working  classes,  the  uplifting  of  the  people  to  higher  ideals, 
are  duties  of  the  hour ;  and  of  all  men  the  Jew  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  aid  in  their  realization.  He  is  happily  without 
sectarian  taint,  and  his  faculty  of  organization,  so  useful  in 
commerce  and  trade,  would  receive  here  marked  develop- 
ment. 

6.  Judaism  is  old  but  not  antiquated.  It  is  not  a  sapling 
of  a  year's  growth,  an  ism  of  the  century,  a  fad  of  the  hour, 
but  a  system  which  dates  back  three  thousand  years, —  a 
mighty  oak  whose  majestic  branches  are  still  full  of  sap  and 
vigor.  Its  buoyancy  has  been  proved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
singularly  varied  existence,  its  adaptability  has  been  illus- 
trated by  every  fresh  migration  of  the  Jew,  and  under  every 
new  condition  of  prosperity  or  serfdom.  Its  distinctive  forms, 
which  were  designed  for  the  Jew  only,  to  extirpate  the  sin  of 
idolatry  and  instil  spirituality,  reverence,  the  domestic  vii^ 
tues,  and  thus  preserve  Jewish  vitality,  are  not  necessarily 
burdensome.  They  have  their  compensations.  The  law  is 
more  of  a  crown  than  a  yoke ;  and  if  later  rabbinical  enact- 
ments have  considerably  increased  the  duties  of  the  stiict 
conformist  —  no  compulsion  is  ever  exercised  as  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  forms  of  Judaism,  and  full  liberty  is  given  the 
individual  —  the  tendency  has  always  been  towards  their 
simplification  and  adaptation.  The  statutes  and  ordinances  in 
their  purity  are  powerful  reminders  of  the  divine,  mute 
but  eloquent  messengers,  leaves  and  blossoms  that  beautify 
and  brighten  each  day's  monotonous  struggle  and  teach 
the  law  of  spiritual  manhood  reaching  towards  perfec- 
tion. Jewish  customs  and  ceremonies,  the  Sabbath,  the 
festival,  the  prayer,  the  rite,  are  heirlooms  which  have  been 
tenderly  and  faithfully  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.    While   time   works   its   inevitable   changes,  enough 
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survives  from  age  to  age  to  maintain  pristine  virtues  and 
prove  spurs  to  progress,  not  clogs  on  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

History  tells  what  Judaism  was  in  the  past.  Judaism  in 
the  present  needs  only  a  fair  field,  and  courts  no  favor.  The 
Judaism  of  the  future  is  not  an  unknown  quantity ;  for  if 
it  be  true  to  itself  and  the  best  utterances  of  sage  and 
pi-ophet,  it  will  do  its  active  share  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
God's  unity  and  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  —  the  Jewish 
ideal  and  mission. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  FAITH. 


BY   HENRY  D WIGHT   CHAPIN,  M.   D. 


Is  there  a  general  decay  of  faith  ?     It  is  hard  to  answer 
such  a  query  in  a  satisfactory  way.     That  there  is  at  least  a 
change  of  basis  or  emphasis  in  matters  of  faith  now  rapidly 
going  on,  few  thoughtful  observers  will  deny.     What  is  the 
direction  of  this  change?     How  is  it  to  be  regarded,  by  the 
conservative  forces  of  society?     Should   it  be  retarded  or 
accelerated,  or  modified  ?    It  is  not  intended  here  to  put 
these  questions  to  the  traditional  clergyman,  and  duly  receive 
the  traditional  answer.     Let  it  be  suggested  that  some  light 
may  be   had  from  another  source,  namely,  the   physician. 
The  medical  profession  should  afford  opportunity  for  broad 
and   candid  judgment  upon   many  problems   of   life,  as  it 
touches  humanity  in  close  and  many-sided  relations,  dealing 
with  all  classes,  drawing  experience  from   the   poorest  in 
swarming  dispensaries   and   hospitals,  as  well   as  from  the 
better  favored  in  homes  of  ease.     The  clergyman  is  apt  to 
consider  a  subject  in  an  unheal,  hypothetical  sort  of  way  that 
may  be  out  of  touch  with  the  actual  life  of  the  world.    The 
old  Egyptian  method  of  combining  priest  and  physician  was 
not  without  its  advantages.     Upon  certain  important  themes, 
the  latter  may  think  much,  but  he  says  little.     Where  reli- 
gion or  faith  touches  life  he  is  strangely  silent.     No  one 
more  than  the  physician  has  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
wide-spread  materialism  of  the  day.     In  contrast,  and  yos&i- 
bly  as  a  result  of  this  condition,   he   is   constantly  facing 
much  of  underlying  discontent  and  unrest  in  life.     The 
so-called  ages  of   faith  have  passed,  never  to  return.    We 
need  not  unduly  grieve   over  this,   since  they  were  like- 
wise ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition.     It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  believing  that  those  who  can  in  this  age  exercise  the 
same   unreasoning  quality  of   faith,   must  be  ignorant  or 
superstitious.     Yet  never  has  the  necessity  of  strong  and 
simple  belief  been  greater  than  at  present.     Careful  ob- 
servers of  life  cannot  help  noticing  that  as  faith  loosens, 
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actual  living  weakens  and  degenerates.  This  rule  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  few  apparent  exceptions  where  a  heredity  of 
strong  character  steadies  a  life  that  has  lost  belief.  We 
need  faith,  but  in  this  keen  and  critical  age  it  must  be  a 
reasonable  faith. 

Let  us  now  use  the  term  '^  faith  **  in  a  less  general  sense, 
and  inquire  into  what  seem  to  be  the  necessary  factors  for 
its  existence  under  present  conditions.  The  ethical  teachings 
of  Christ  are  univei'sally  regarded  as  reaching  the  highest  level 
of  conception  and  attainment.  It  ia  around  the  personality 
of  Christ  that  the  vital  faith  of  to-day  clings.  Christ  in  his 
teachings  treats  of  man  in  a  twofold  way.  As  an  indi- 
vidual, he  must  be  in  right  relations  to  God.  He  is  also 
social,  and  must  be  in  right  relations  with  his  fellowman. 
The  question  of  faith  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  churches  have  treated  these  complemental  proposi- 
tions. They  theorize  and  dogmatize  too  much  upon  the  first 
conception  and  wof ully .  neglect  the  second.  This,  in  brief, 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  faith  to-day. 
Let  us  glance  at  these  propositions  separately  and  see  the 
strain  to  which  faith  is  put  by  the  attitude  of  various  churches 
toward  them. 

The  relation  and  duty  of  man  toward  God  form  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  theologians  and  the  essence  of  dogma.  Differ- 
ent systems  have  different  methods  of  bringing  man  into 
proper  relationship  to  God.  On  the  one  side  sacerdotalism, 
with  its  signs  and  sacraments,  claims  absolute  healing  for 
man's  nature.  Brute  authority  is  here  the  method  of  pre-  _ 
serving  a  proper  faith  of  man  in  God.  We  are  to  use  our 
reason  only  to  the  point  of  recognizing  that  such  authority 
exists,  and  then  accept  with  docile  acquiescence  whatever 
strange  and  difficult  dogmas  it  sees  fit  to  impose.  Reason 
must  not  pass  upon  the  substance  of  these  dogmas,  for  it  is  in- 
capable and  corrupt.  What  wonder  that  men  lose  faith  in 
such  a  thin  fallacy.  If  reason,  by  its  corruption,  is  unable  to 
act  upon  dogma,  how  can  it  be  trusted  to  recognize  the 
original  authority?  Any  system  that  requires  a  deliberate 
suicide  of  half  of  man's  intellectual  nature  cannot  permanently 
be  helpful  to  society  or  hold  its  own  in  an  age  of  onward 
activity.  Some,  wearied  with  ceaseless  strife,  seek  rest  here, 
but  it  is  the  rest  that  opium  gives.  A  few  timid,  highly 
cultured    trilobites  may  take  a  temporary  comfort  in  this 
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deadening    process,   but  the  vast    majority  of    aggressive, 
thoughtful  men  have  done  with  it  forever. 

Another  class  of  theologians,  while  not  recognizing  any 
organization  of  man  as  competent  to  act  as  exclusive  custo- 
dians of  truth,  look  to  the  scriptures  as  the  only  authority 
for  matters  of  faith.  The  interpretation  of  scripture,  how- 
ever, has  been  left  largely  to  those  who  are  more  in  the 
cloister  than  in  the  world.  These  doctrinaires,  who  live 
apart  from  the  world,  and  have  little  sympathy  with  its  com- 
plexity of  trial,  temptation,  and  suffering,  have  gradually 
crystallized  a  system  of  theology  that  is  hard,  mechanical, 
and  repellant.  Certain  doctrines  of  man's  relation  to  God 
are  evidently  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  social  condition 
that  existed  when  they  were  formulated.  Everywhere  may 
be  seen  the  hard  Roman  or  mediaeval  sense  of  justice  and 
punishment.  When  a  change  is  urged  in  the  statement  of 
dogma  to  suit  the  spirit  and  need  of  the  age,  theologians  are 
up  in  arms  and  wish  to  know  whether  the  Bible  can  change ! 
This  form  of  bibliolotry  wul  not  much  longer  serve  its  pur- 
pose. When  forms  of  dogma  are  urged  that  involved  essen- 
tial injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  something  besides 
dexterous  text-matching  must  be  brought  up  in  defence. 
Men  must  be  held  more  sharply  to  a  belief  in  the  direct 
logical  outcome  of  their  creeds.  If  this  were  done,  there 
would  be  much  active  revision  going  on,  or  possibly  more  of 
the  painful  moral  gymnastics  of  mental  reservation.  It  is 
one  thing  to  state  that  scripture  contains  the  substance  of 
revealed  truth ;  it  is  quite  another  to  insist  that  the  medise- 
val  interpretation  must  stand  for  all  time.  The  fact  that 
the  best  leason  and  sympathy  of  the  age  are  quarrelling  with 
dogmas  deduced  from  such  interpretation  are  evidence  against 
them.  Advancing  history,  with  improved  ethics  based  upon 
a  closer  human  feeling,  will  afford  safe  ground  for  truer 
interpretation.  Then  the  few  essential  doctrines  will  assume 
a  reasonableness  that  will  make  rejection  moral  rather  than 
intellectual.  No  one  can  claim  to  thoroughly  comprehend 
truth  of  any  kind,  especially  spiritual  truth,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  so  to  formulate  it  as  to  be  a  constant  stumbling- 
block  to  all  reason.  The  higher  the  truth,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  formulate.  It  cannot  submit  to  the  formal  laws 
of  mathematics  or  chemistry.  This  is  the  mistake  of  theology. 
The  gnostic  is  largely  responsible  for  the  agnostic.    In  order 
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to  last,  faith  most  be  more  than  mere  authority  or  feeling ; 
it  must  rest  upon  a  fundamental  concept  that  cannot  be 
shaken.  Such  a  faith  will  resolve  itself  into  belief  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  few  simple  corollaries  that  follow 
this  sublime  and  central  truth. 

When  we  glance  at  the  way  in  which  the  churches  practi- 
cally carry  out  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  men,  it  is  not  di£Scult  to  explain  the  loss  of 
faith  among  large  numbers,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes. 
We  see  at  once  why  the  churches  are  repelling  the  vast  num- 
ber of  people  known  as  the  "  masses."  They  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  needs,  their  suffering,  their  obstacles,  and 
their  aims.  What  wonder  that  faith  is  lost  in  anything  super- 
natural !  The  life-conditions  of  swarms  of  people  around  us 
are  fearfully  hard.  They  labor  from  one  year  to  another, 
with  no  hope  of  competence  or  even  of  decent  comfort. 
Tens  of  thousands  in  our  large  cities  are  engaged  in  a  daily 
and  pitiless  struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness. 
Recently  I  saw  a  young  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
whose  husband  was  sick,  ^cted  from  a  tenement  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  This  is  not  unusual.  Such  a  family  have 
no  credit.  Everything  they  get  is  under  the  hardest  condi- 
tions. They  have  to  buy  coal  by  the  pail,  and  thus  pay 
double  and  treble  what  is  exacted  of  well-to-do  people. 
Food  and  furniture  come  relatively  high.  They  are  some- 
times intemperate,  usually  ignorant  and  often  shiftless, — 
but  whose  duty  is  it  to  help  and  educate  them  ?  Poverty 
leads  to  vice  quite  as*  much  as  vice  to  poverty.  During  the 
past  season  there  came  under  my  observation  a  pale,  slender 
girl,  whose  wistful  eyes  told  of  hard  struggle  and  scant 
pleasure,  engaged  in  making  scarfs  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
dozen.  This  involves  much  labor,  which  three  years  ago 
easily  brought  a  dollar  a  dozen.  Each  season,  as  more  hungry 
applicants  have  competed,  the  price  has  fallen.  The  eco- 
nomic law  rendering  it  desirable  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear 
applies  to  labor  and  makes  no  account  of  taking  advantage 
of  necessity.  Many  people  are  living  in  an  environment 
that  stunts  all  growth,  phjrsical,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Women  with  weary,  hopeless  mien,  and  children  whose 
pinched,  wan  faces  seem  to  be  a  silent  reproach  for  the 
misery  of  centuries,  in  which  so  many  have  been  crushed 
down  and  outwitted  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence.     These 
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women  and  children  are  to-day  dragging  out  their  meagre 
lives  in  many  a  wretched  hovel  and  stiflmg  tenement  house. 
They  are  sick  and  in  prison,  but  how  few  have  visited 
them.  Under  the  fierce  competition  of  modem  society, 
the  weak  and  imfortunate  are  hopelessly  crowded  to  the 
wall. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  movement  along  many  lines  looking 
to  the  investigation  and  modification  of  factors  in  our  social 
order  that  produce  such  fearful  evils  in  society.  Many 
thinkers  in  sociology  feel  that  this  period  of  transition  and 
unrest  precedes  an  impending  change.  Exactly  the  form  and 
scope  of  this  change  are  uncertain.  Many  wild  and  destruc- 
tive theories  are  in  the  air.  The  direction  of  advance  should 
be  in  a  gradual  evolution  out  of  destructive  competition  into 
helpful  co-operation.  The  conservative  forces  of  society  are 
the  proper  ones  to  see  and  guide  this  evolution.  The  churches 
are  not  here,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  van.  Indeed,  their  in- 
fluence, with  some  honorable  exceptions,  rather  appears  to  be 
reactionary.  Much  that  agitators  and  anarchists  say  about 
society  is  true.  They  must  not  be  allowed  at  the  helm,  while 
people  professing  faith  in  something  higher  stand  idly  by, 
perhaps  even  obstructing  the  inevitable  and  righteous  change. 
The  churches  must  not  only  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  but  anadouBly  inquire  into  the  operation  of  those  biologi- 
cal and  social  laws  that  allow  so  many  to  go  hungry  and  naked* 
If  divinity  students  were  trained  a  little  less  in  theology  and 
more  in  sociology,  they  might  not  so  signally  fail  with  the 
masses.  This  neglect  of  churches  to  keep  pace  with  social 
progress  is  largely  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  secularism 
existing  to-day  among  the  so-called  laboring  classes,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries.  They  are  generous  in  building  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  but  do  not  look  straight  in  the  face  those 
imderlying  conditions  that  are  constantly  at  work  in  recruit- 
ing their  inmates.  A  wealthy  church  builds  a  mission  and 
pays  a  missionary,  but  it  treats  with  a  poor  man,  not  a 
brother.  Is  there  a  lapse  of  faith  ?  Christianity  is  only  half 
Christian.  In  spite  of  all  our  professions,  we  are  semi-pagan. 
Our  civilization  is  built  on  Christian  professions,  but  carried 
on  with  pagan  practices.  We  may  be  orthodox  toward  God, 
but  heterodox  toward  man.  The  religion  of  the  future  must 
consist  more  of  doing  than  dogma.  Faith  will  be  kept  alive 
not  by  analysis  and  reasoning,  but  by  living  for  others.     Even 
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charity  will  not  suffice.  The  need  of  the  age  is  deeper ;  its 
cry  is  more  for  fraternity  than  charity.  If  one  exists,  the 
other  will  follow,  or,  better  still,  will  not  be  needed.  We 
must  simplify  our  beliefs  toward  Grod,  and  beget  an  enthusi- 
asm for  humanity.  If  we  look  to  one  as  a  Father,  let  us 
treat  the  other  as  a  brother.  Here  lies  the  essence  of  Christ's 
teachings.    It  is  a  faith  for  all  time. 


A  STUDY  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


BY   E.   P.   POWELL. 


Jefferson  was  right.  His  election  was  a  revolution. 
The  war  with  England  was  strictly  for  independence  from 
that  power ;  it  was  not  a  war  in  behalf  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. To  be  sure,  wherever  the  hand  of  Jefferson  was 
seen,  there  was  an  implied  or  expressed  avowal  of  popular 
rights.  Hamilton  revolted  against  English  tyranny  ;  Jeffer- 
son revolted  against  the  principle  of  monarchy.  The  former 
believed  in  British  institutions  as  the  model;  the  latter 
accepted  the  principles  for  which  Sydney  was  executed  in 
1683,  and  which  John  Locke  argued  out,  anticipating  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  famous  document  when 
promulgated,  startled  the  world  as  a  colonial  defiance  of  a 
great  monarchy ;  it  still  delights  the  world  as  an  assertion  of 
human  political  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  There  were 
a  few  great  men  at  that  day  with  Jefferson ;  among  these 
were  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Washington ;  but  more  notably 
Thomas  Paine  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Exigencies  after* 
wards  seemed  to  class  Washington  as  a  Hamiltonian  ;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  had  Paine's  manifesto  read 
at  the  head  of  his  army  corps ;  and  in  every  act  of  his  per- 
sonal administering,  he  was  faithful  to  the  principle  of  a  Re- 
public. But  among  these  was  not  Hamilton.  At  a  New 
York  dinner,  so  fatal  to  many  a  political  ambition,  he  replied 
to  a  democratic  sentiment  by  striking  his  hand  on  the  table, 
and  saying  sharply,  "  Your  people,  sir ! —  your  people  is  a 
great  beast.'*  This  was  the  sentiment  that  to  some  extent 
vitalized  federalism  from  the  outset,  and  which  grew  into 
a  fatal  treason  to  popular  rights.  Every  paper  of  that 
party,  in  1808,  published  an  article  by  Dennie,  in  which  was 
asserted,  "  A  democracy  is  scarcely  tolerable  at  any  period 
of  national  history.  It  is  on  its  trial  here,  and  the  issue  will 
be  civil  war,  desolation,  and  anarchy.  No  wise  man  but 
discerns  its  imperfections ;  no  good  man  but  shudders  at  its 
nuseries ;  no  honest  man  but  proclaims  its  fraud,  and  no  brave 
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man  but  draws  his  sword  against  its  force."  Even  Fisher 
Ames  wrote,  "  Our  country  is  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid 
for  patriotism;  too  democratic  for  liberty.  A  democracy 
cannot  last.  Its  nature  ordains  that  its  next  change  shall 
be  into  a  military  despotism,  as  of  all  governments  t£e  most 
prone  to  shift  its  head,  and  the  slowest  to  mend  its  vices." 
George  Cabot,  in  1804,  wrote,  "  We  are  democratic  alto- 
gether ;  and  I  hold  democracy  in  its  natural  operation  to  be 
the  government  of  the  worst."  The  Church  of  New  Eng- 
land discovered  in  due  time  that  a  democracy  did  not  mean 
the  perpetuation  of  Calvinism,  or  the  power  of  a  Calvinistic 
ministry.  The*  ideal  republic  of  Calvin  was  shown  at 
Greneva,  when  the  right  of  the  clergy  was  established  to 
make  domiciliary  visits  by  force,  and  cause  the  banishment, 
or  worse  punishment,  of  any  one  unsound  in  his  faith.  The 
predominance  of  the  clergy  for  nearly  two  hundred,  years 
would  not  naturally  be  easily  yielded. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  two  parties  that  divided 
America ;  and  that  were  fated  to  fight  out  a  principle.  On  the 
one  side  was  Jefferson,  preStninently  a  man  who  was  trusted 
with  all  the  fervor  with  which  he  trusted  the  people.  He 
believed  in  the  people ;  they  believed  in  him.  Neither  one 
failed  the  other.  On  the  other  side  preeminently  stood 
Hamilton,  who  never  trusted  the  populace,  nor  believed  in  a 
democracy,  but  whose  brilliant  talents  and  vast  versatility  of 
genius  gave  him  eminence  and  power.  Behind  Hamilton 
was  arrayed  for  the  most  part  the  clergy  of  New  England, 
the  cabal  of  conservatives,  represented  by  Theophilus  Par- 
sons and  Fisher  Ames ;  and  here  and  there  others  who  were 
either  desirous  of  a  stronger  government,  or  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  safety  of  republican  institutions.  But  for  the 
most  part,  behind  Jefferson,  from  the  outset,  stood  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  with  such  lieutenants  as 
made  the  presidents  and  cabinets  for  the  next  twenty  years 
after  the  success  of  their  struggle.  The  election  of  Washing- 
ton meant  neither  federalism  nor  democracy.  It  was  the  liv- 
ing thrill  of  a  grateful  people,  trying  to  make  itself  happy  by 
honoring  the  man  whom  the  gods  made  for  their  salvation. 
Adams  followed  in  his  wake,  a  good  man  and  a  patriot,  but 
who  could  never  forgive  his  predecessor  for  being  a  greater 
man  than  himself,  or  his  successor  for  believing  that  he 
was. 
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The  grandeur  of  the  conflict  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  excesses  and  final  collapse  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
left  democracy  under  a  terrible  cloud.    It  undid  the  strongest 
faith  in  popular  government,  and  in  what  was  technicallj 
termed  ^*the  rights  of  man/'  to  sustain  the  contest  in    a 
new  country,  when  experiment  seemed  temerity,  and  safety 
seemed  certain  only  by  following  in  the  wake  of  older  and 
presumably  wiser  nations.     But  beyond  this  the  leaders  of 
republicanism  represented  two  other  very  unpopular  ideas. 
Jefferson  stood  for  free-thinking  in  religion,  and  like  Frank- 
lin and  Priestly,  for  scientific  investigation.     These  two  ideas 
were  at  the  core  one  and  destined  to  converge.     Th^  meant 
whatever  stood  for  demonstration  as  against  authority.     Of 
course   the  first  contest  must  be  for  tibe  right  freely  to  in- 
vestigate, that  was  science ;  and  afterward  freely  to  conclude 
and  believe,  that  was  religion.     Science  never  fails  to  end  in 
religious  sentiment.     The  Federalists,  including  the  bulk  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy,  had  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  follow- 
ing as  leader  a  man  whose  moral  character  was  of  the  Aaron 
Burr  type,  but  whose  professions   and   church-goings  were 
satisfactory.     These  two  men,  Hamilton  and  Jefferaon,  were 
contrasts  in  character,  such  as  history  rarely  brings  into  juxta- 
position.    The  former  stood  for  an  orthodox  creed,  but  cared 
nothing  for  morals ;  the  latter  was  unimpeachable  in  morals, 
but  he  had  meagre  theological  faith.     Is  it  any  wonder  that 
about  that  time  popular  hymns  began  to  speak  sneeringly  of 
even  morals?     We  are  not  yet  riiof  the  idea  that  a  man 
stands  more  satisfactory  at  God's  judgment  who  has  faith  in 
a  blood  atonement  than  he  who  bases  his  claims  for  eternal 
happiness  on  honor  and  character. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  those  «who  found  themselves 
compelled  to  follow  Hamilton,  that  Aaron  Burr  had  gone 
over  to  the  republicans.  But  the  page  of  American  history 
that,  on  the  whole,  reads  to  us  most  shameful,  is  that  which 
recounts  the  effort  of  the  federalists  to  give  the  presidency 
to  this  same  Burr,  and  defraud  Jefferson  of  the  honor 
intended  him  by  the  people.  For  in  the  electoral  college, 
although  Burr  had  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  those  cast  for 
Jefferson,  it  was  with  no  thought  on  the  part  of  a  single 
voter  that,  on  any  account,  should  he  be  president.  Under 
the  old  system  whoever  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
became  president,  while    the    vice-presidency  fell  to    the 
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second  man  on  the  list.  The  republican  electors  carelessly 
all  voted  a  full  ticket,  and  so  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  left  a 
tie,  and  the  election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Now  came  the  hour  for  revenge ;  and  the  federal 
press  and  whole  federal  party  began  to  scheme  the  downfall 
of  Jefferson  by  the  dastardly  means  of  making  Burr  presi- 
dent. The  consequences  would,  without  doubt,  have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  government  and  collapse  of  the  republic. 
Instead  of  placing  at  the  helm,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
our  history,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  honor  and  sterling 
character,  as  well  as  intellectual  training,  they  would  have 
cast  the  country,  in  pure  revenge,  at  the  feet  of  a  spent 
debaucher,  who  had  not  even  the  grace  to  pose  in  his 
maturer  years  as  a  reformed  rake. 

There  are  two  episodes  of  our  earlier  history  peculiarly 
attractive  to  general  readers.  One  of  them  is  when  Jeffer- 
son came  to  the  help  of  Hamilton  in  1790,  in  his  struggle 
against  disintegrating  influences,  and  in  favor  of  a  consol- 
idated union.  It  became,  in  Hamilton's  judgment,  a  vital 
matter  that  the  Union  should  assu%ie  the  State  debts  in- 
curred during  the  war ;  but  the  bill  proposing  this  measure 
led  to  the  most  bitter  and  angry  contest  America  had  known, 
either  before  or  after  the  Union.  The  Eastern  States  threat- 
ened disunion  and  secession.  Hamilton  was  in  despair 
Jefferson,  who  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  just 
then  reached  Philadelphia.  Hamilton  met  him  in  the  street 
and  made  a  frank  appeal  for  help.  They  walked  for  hours 
and  discussed  the  question.  The  Southern  States  opposed 
assumption.  The  Eastern  States  were  for  the  measure. 
Jefferson  was  convinced  bv  Hamilton  that  the  measure  was 
wise;  and  he  advised  a  few  of  his  party  to  change  their 
votes;  and  the  first  danger  of  secession  was  passed.  The 
second  episode  was  equally  picturesque,  and  about  equally 
commendable.  When  the  tie  occurred  between  Burr  and 
Jefferson,  and  the  federalists  were  determined,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  unhorse  the  great  leader  of  democracy,  Hamilton 
watched  the  state  of  affairs  like  a  statesman  and  patriot. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  forgotten  that  Jefferson  had  also  come 
to  his  rescue  in  a  crisis.  He  said,  *^  If  there  is  a  man  in  the 
world  that  I  ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jefferson ;  but  the  public 
good  must  be  paramount  to  every  private  consideration." 
Burr  he  declared  to  be  bad  in  all  ways,  and  totally  unfit. 
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He  urged  the  federalists  not  to  commit  the  fatal  crime  of 
electing  Burr.  The  result  was  that  the  representatives  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Maryland  abstained  from  voting ;  and 
Jefferson  became  president.  Neither  of  these  episodes  was 
accompanied  with  dishonorable  political  trading;  although 
in  the  first  instance  Hamilton's  friends  gracefully  waived 
their  desire  to  locate  the  capital  on  the  Susquehanna ;  and 
in  the  latter  case  Jefferson  assured  the  Federalists  that  he 
meditated  no  political  revenges,  and  should  indulge  in  none. 
The  fact  is  that  even  party  rancor  could  not  blind  men  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  republican  was  a  man  who  could  be 
trusted  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  The  people 
instinctively  felt  that  Jefferson  was  honest  and  genuine; 
and  it  was  natural  that,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  federalist 
leaders,  the  bulk  of  the  populace  gradually  went  over  to 
democracy. 

The  revolution  was  accomplished.  The  United  States  from 
that  hour  stood  as  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people. 
Republicanism  was  to  have  a  trial.  The  question  whether 
the  people  could  be  trusted  was  to  be  settled  by  themselves. 
America  was  not  only  free  from  England,  an  independent 
power,  but  it  was  a  democratic  republic.  Jeffei-son  had 
never  apparently  wavered  in  his  faith  in  the  common  people. 
He  was  stigmatized  as  a  dreamer ;  but  his  dreams  came  true. 
He  dreamed  out  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  he 
dreamed  the  republic,  he  dreamed  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
he  dreamed  the  expansion  of  our  boundaries  to  the  limits  of 
two  oceans.  After  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  while  Florida 
was  just  within  our  grasp,  he  wrote  that  after  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  he  would  "  erect  a  column  on  the  southernmost  limit 
of  that  island,  and  inscribe  on  it  ne  plus  ultra.  We  shall 
then  have  only  to  include  the  North  in  our  Union,  and  we 
shall  have  such  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has  never 
surveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  no 
constitution  was  ever  before  so  well  calculated  as  ours  for 
extensive  empire  and  self-government." 

The  dreamer  was  also  the  prime  f  ulfiUer.  Hamilton  was  a 
man  of  precisely  opposite  character.  He  was  preeminently- 
practical  as  a  financier  and  an  executive.  He  was  incapable 
of  being  a  philanthropist  or  prophet.  At  the  present  day  he 
would  make  a  magnificent  political  leader.  He  was  a  believer 
in  government  and  not  a  believer  in  men.     Washington's 
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nature  was  a  compromise  of  the  two.  Lincoln  was  a  later 
edition  from  the  Washington  type.  Hamilton  was  in  no 
sense  original ;  he  believed  in  English  history  and  institu- 
tions ;  and,  with  the  ability  of  a  Pitt,  he  worked  out  our 
first  problems  of  federal  unity  and  financial  soundness.  He 
had  no  hesitation  about  purchasing  votes,  and  adopting  the 
general  political  machinery  of  the  Georges.  Jefferson  held 
him  to  be  a  corruptor.  "  His  object,"  said  the  latter,  "  is  to 
di-aw  all  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
legislature,  to  establish  means  for  corrupting  a  sufficient  corps 
to  divide  honest  votes,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting,  step 
by  step,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  has 
declared  to  be  a  thing  of  nothing  that  must  be  changed." 

Besides  the  open  avowal  of  Hamilton,  that  he  preferred  a 
presidential  life-term  that  could  be  shortened  only  by  im- 
peachment, we  must  remember  the  court  style  of  both  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  a  style  somewhat  curtly  cut  short  by 
Jefferson,  but  which  no  president  since  has  dared  to  resume. 
But,  overlooking  this,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  to  what  farther 
usurpations  of  power  would  an  unchecked  party  have  gone 
that  could  pass  the  "  Sedition  and  Alien  "  laws  ?  By  the 
latter  the  president  was  empowered  to  banish  any  alien  who, 
in  his  judgment,  was  a  dangerous  character ;  by  the  former 
any  man  was  subject  to  punishment  who  wrote  against  con- 
stituted authority.  Matthew  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  a  member  of 
Congress,  under  this  act  was  put  in  jail  for  four  months,  and 
paid  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  writing  that  President 
Adams  was  ''  a  man  of  unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp, 
foolish  adulation,  and  selfish  avarice."  The  people  took 
Lyon  out  of  jail  and  sent  him  back  to  Congress.  He  had 
only  told  the  truth.  Judge  Peck,  of  Central  New  York,  cir- 
culated a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  those  infamous  laws ;  and 
he  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  indicted ;  but  popular  opinion  prevented  a  trial.  That 
the  struggle  was  between  democratic  freedom  and  monocratic 
tyranny  is  clear  to  any  careftil  reader  of  events.  It  was  in 
no  sense  a  contest  between  anarchical  tendencies  and  judicious 
centralization.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  this  point  we  find 
the  one  act  of  Jefferson's  which  his  critics  never  tire  of  citing 
to  show  that  he  was  incapable  of  constructive  work,  and 
would,  without  the  counterpoise  of  Hamilton,  have  wrecked 
us  in  disunionism  ?    Shocked  by  the  Sedition  and  Alien  Acts, 
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Virginia  and  Kentucky,  under  the  stimulation  of  Madison 
and  Jefferson,  passed  vigorous  resolutions,  threatening  to  in- 
terpose State  authority.  The  Virginia  resolutions  were 
threatening  in  tone ;  those  drafted  for  Kentucky  by  Jefferson 
himself  rested  on  a  definition  of  principles.  Of  the  essential 
soundness  of  those  principles  there  is  no  question  ;  but,  like 
all  fundamental  principles,  they  could  be,  and  since  that  have 
been,  carried  to  false  extremes.  "  To  what,"  said  Jefferson, 
"  does  all  this  lead,  but  to  monarchy  ?  "  He  did  not  feel  nor 
see  that  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  might  also  lead,  or  be 
made  to  lead,  to  another  danger,  that  of  disruption  and  dis- 
integration. 

His  confidence  in  the  people  created  in  him  a  supreme 
confidence  that  the  Union  would  never  be  dissolved.  Jeffer- 
son afterward  wrote,  "  The  contests  of  that  day  were  contests 
of  principle  between  the  advocates  of  republican  and  those 
of  kingly  power."  Essentially  he  was  right.  The  republi- 
cans could  judge  of  the  drift  only  by  what  they  saw,  and 
by  preceding  history.  Could  Jefferaon  have  transfeiTed  his 
standpoint  to  the  present  day,  he  would  have  seen  a  century 
of  executives  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation;  but 
what  the  culmination  would  have  been  but  for  Jefferson, 
no  one  can  assure  us.  Should  the  States  have  assented 
peiTOanently  to  any  such  congressional  and  executive  su- 
premacy as  federalism  initiated  ?  Would  they  have  done  so  ? 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  as  Washington  said,  that  at  no  time 
were  there  a  dozen  men  in  the  United  States  who  desired 
that  a  monarchy  be  established.  But  that  there  were  many 
more  than  that,  of  very  able,  very  wealthy,  very  powerful 
men,  who  desired  a  monarchial  government  under  a  republican 
name,  is  equally  true.  There  were  two  classes  of  men  in 
the  colonies :  those  who  fought  England  only  to  free  them- 
selves from  her  foreign  dictation,  to  whom  the  form  of 
government  was  of  small  moment,  so  that  the  nation  be 
independent;  and  those  who  were  imbued  with  the  new 
philosophy  of  humanity,  who  had  caught  sight  of  the  poetic 
principle  of  human  equality  and  fraternity,  and  believed  that 
this  could  become  a  practical  working  force  in  a  republic  of 
States. 

Monroe,  writing  as  late  as  1817,  after  the  heat  of  the 
battle  was  quite  cooled,  says :  "  That  some  of  the  leaders 
entertained  principles  unfriendly  to  our  system  of  govern- 
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ment  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced ;  that  they  meant  to 
work  a  change  in  it  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable 
circumstances  I  am  equally  satisfied."  Of  Hamilton  alone 
his  contemporary,  George  Morris,  in  a  singularly  temperate 
judgment,  says,  "  He  hated  republican  government,"  "  He 
never  failed  on  every  occasion  to  advocate  monarchial 
government." 

I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  a  suppressed  chapter  of 
American  history.  The  truth  is  that  there  was  a  contest, 
lasting  through  a  score  of  years,  between  the  principles  of 
monarchy  and  of  democracy.  It  has  been  nearly  impossible 
for  our  histories  to  correctly  interpret  the  events  of  this  form- 
ative period,  because  so  intense  has  been  our  worship  of 
republicanism,  so  wrapt  our  joy  in  the  possession  of  free  in- 
stitutions, that  we  cannot  conceive  our  founders  ens  in  the 
least  wavering  in  choice  or  judgment.  To  allow  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  any  bias  whatever  toward  forms  that  we 
now  detest,  has  been  nearly  impossible.  But  we  can  get 
very  little  good  from  the  study  of  our  own  history,  without 
the  clear  apprehension  that  the  founding  of  a  republic  was 
an  experiment.  Almost  de  novo  the  men  of  one  hundred 
years  ago  must  create  popular  institutions.  That' some  of 
them  should  have  lacked  faith  is  not  surprising.  The  one 
character  that  stands  out  forever  preeminent  for  his  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  democratic  principles,  is  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Naturally  men  fell  into  two  classes,  those  of  precedents  and 
those  of  principles.  Hamilton  believed  in  the  Church  and 
the  State;  Jefferson  in  God  and  human  nature.  John 
Adams  wrote  that  the  prospect  of  a  free  government  over  five 
and  twenty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  as  they  were,  was  "  as 
impracticable  as  it  would  be  over  the  elephants,  tigers,  pan- 
thers, wolves,  and  bears  in  the  royal  menagerie."  Jefferson 
replied  that  the  situation  was  not  so  desperate  ;  that "  the  light 
shed  by  the  act  of  printing  had  preeminently  changed  the 
condition  of  the  world.  The  kings  and  the  rabbles  had  not 
yet  received  its  rays ;  but  light  was  sure  to  spread,  and  while 
printing  was  preserved  it  could  no  more  recede  than  the  sun 
could  return  in  its  course." 

^*  A  first  attempt  at  self-government  may  fail ;  so  may  a 
second  or  a  third.  But  as  a  younger  and  more  instructed 
race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  becomes  more  and  more  intui- 
tive I  and  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  some  subsequent  one  of  the 
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ever'  renewed  attempts,  will  succeed."  He  closed  this  sub- 
lime assertion  of  belief  in  man  with  these  words,  "  You  and  I 
shall  look  down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  man,  which  will  add  to  the  joys  even  of  heaven." 
To  inherit  our  republic  is  a  supreme  privilege  ;  it  is  a  greater 
privilege  to  be  enabled  to  study  the  battle  of  the  moral  giants 
in  that  day,  that  ended  forever  the  Dei  Gratia  of  monarchs, 
and  established  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  see 
that  the  founding  of  the  republic,  its  trials,  its  dangers,  its 
'  causes,  and  its  natural  evolution,  should  be  comprehended  by 
every  incipient  citizen.  It  was  my  fortune  to  meet  a  young 
anarchist  in  the  days  of  riot  and  murder.  He  hoped  to  be 
able  to  revenge  the  judicial  hanging  of  spies  by  shooting  the 
judge.  I  said,  "  You  make  one  blunder.  You  shoot  first  and 
study  afterward.  60  to  the  beginnings  of  our  institutions. 
Go  to  Franklin  and  Jefferson.  You  will  learn  to  reverence 
the  labor,  and  faith,  and  love  embedded  in  American  insti- 
tutions." He  writes  now,  "  I  will  shoot  now  the  man  who 
assails  this  sublime  structure.  My  only  wonder  is  that  so 
few  American  citizens  know  anything  about  the  republic.  I 
love  it;  I  will  gladly  die  in  its  defence."  To  make  true 
citizens  of  the  United  States  we  must  educate  them  in  the 
elements  of  democracy.  This  is  not  only  true  of  foreignera, 
who  come  to  us  with  an  instinctive  hatred  for  established  in- 
stitutions, but  it  is  equally  true  as  concerns  our  own  boys, 
and  our  girls  also,  who  will  soon  have  a  still  lai'ger  obligation 
in  the  preservation  of  their  birthright. 

But  there  is  at  this  day  another  pressing  reason  for  re- 
opening the  history  of  democratic  principles,  it  is  because  of 
the  drift,  since,  the  Civil  War,  which  has  carried  us  farther 
and  farther  from  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  and  threatens 
inadvertently  to  fulfil  every  prophecy  of  Hamilton.  Are 
the  States  to  be  slowly  but  surely  enfeebled,  and  was  the 
Constitution  only  a  temporary  makeshift?  There  exists 
unquestionably  a  tendency  to  centralization  that  we  must 
first  comprehend,  and  then  check  with  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  people.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  almost  invariably  favored  Hamiltonianism.  From 
the  outset  this  branch  of  government  remained  in  the  hands 
of  federalism.  The  last  act  of  John  Adams  was  to  seat  as 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  a  sterling  character,  but  whose 
whole  career  was  an  effort  to  force  power  upon  the  general 
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government.  From  that  day  to  this  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rarely  veered  its  purpose  to  subordinate  the  States.  A 
writer  of  much  vigor  says  of  a  recent  action,  "  Had  the  Su- 
preme Couit  suflSciently  attended  to  the  purpose  uAjier- 
lying  the  Constitutional  grant  of  power  to  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce,  its  contradictory  opinions  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  national  destruction  of  State  prohib- 
itory laws ;  this  invasion  by  the  federal  government  of  a 
domain,  which,  for  over  a  century,  has  been  regarded  as 
within  the  power  of  the  States." 

Recent  amendments  of  the  Constitution  have  also  consid- 
erably altered  the  original  character  of  that  document,  and 
invariably  increased  federal  power.  But,  above  all  danger- 
ous to  democracy  is  the  growth  of  a  vast  army  of  o£Scers, 
whose  dependence  on  the  central  government  compels  them 
to  be  obedient  and  subservient  to  centralization.  They  can 
be  counted  on  as  men  to  place  their  allegiance  to  the  powers 
exercising  government  above  allegiance  to  principles.  The 
possible  limits  of  centralization  from  these  directions  may 
have  been  leached,  for  the  Federal  Election  Bill  has  startled 
the  people  into  an  indignant  protest  irrespective  of  parties. 
But  Jefferson  was  not  a  mere  opponent  of  a  strongly  central- 
ized government  at  Washington.  He  wrote,  "  The  tyranny 
of  the  legislatures  is  the  most  formidable  dread  at  present, 
and  will  be  for  years." 

Our  State  governments  have,  in  many  cases,  become 
tyrannical,  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  action  of  Parliament  that 
led  to  our  revolt.  In  several  cases  they  have  interfered  with 
the  collection  of  private  debts ;  and  have  in  all  directions  so 
overlaid  statutes  that  simple  equity  has  become  impossible 
where  not  illegal.  The  question  never  was  one  essentially 
of  the  national  government  against  State  governments ;  but 
of  government  altogether  against  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
Jefferson's  jealousy  was  for  the  fundamental  inherent  rights 
of  the  individual.  He  opposed  any  assumption  of  power, 
anywhere,  by  any  body  of  men,  not  strictly  limited  by  com- 
pact ;  not  fully  and  literally  designated  by  the  people  as  the 
of&cial  duty  of  such  a  delegated  body.  From  Congress  down 
to  Boards  of  Supervisors,  we  have  abundant  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  o£Scial  bodies  to  magnify  o£Sce,  and  forget 
that  they  are  servants  and  not  lords  of  the  people. 

But  the  danger  to  popular  and  individual  liberty  seems 
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more  likely  to  suffer  limitation  and  mutilation  from  another 
direction.  Dazed  by  the  fact  that  we,  the  people,  are  receiv- 
ing the  most  perfect  service  from  national  postoffices  ;  and 
that,  in  a  few  other  directions,  we  are  doing  co-operatively 
what  individually  we  could  not  so  well  do,  a  popular  cry  has 
risen  and  gained  great  force  in  different  organizations  for 
an  entire  upset  of  the  old  system  and  a  total  surrender  to 
nationalism.  Legislation  seems  to  many  the  final  remedy  for 
all  ills.  I  have  no  space  for  anything  like  a  reasonable  dis- 
cussion of  this  momentous  danger.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  outrageous  assump- 
tion of  unwarranted  authority  has  occurred  from  that  service 
of  which  we  have  been  most  reasonably  proud,  the  post- 
oflBce-  Our  public  carriers  have  notified  us,  that  if  our 
social  and  theological  views  do  not  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  man  whom  we  select  to  be  responsible  for  an  honest 
mail  service,  our  mails  are  closed  against  us.  There  is 
already  a  censorship  of  literature.  Shall  we  have  also  in 
due  time  a  censorship  of  the  press  and  of  the  pulpit  ?  This 
has  been  the  invariable  tendency  of  centralized  authority. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  even  outline  the  policy  of  the 
greatest  of  American  statesmen  in  a  single  article.  We  may 
digest  his  great  principles  as  (1)  Democracy,  or  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  individual.  (2)  Decentralization  in  both 
State  and  general  government.  (3)  Economy,  by  which  he 
intended  to  deny  the  right  of  any  government  to  demand  the 
money  of  the  people  for  any  purpose  not  strictly  demanded 
for  public  defence  and  common  welfare.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  would  be  his  judgment  of  recent  legislation.  (4)  Edu- 
cation, for  this  was  the  idea  that  from  &:st  to  last  he  ever 
pressed  as  most  important.  In  1786,  he  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, "  It  is  an  axiom  of  my  mind,  that  our  liberty  can  never 
be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves  ;  and  that, 
too,  of  the  people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction.  This 
it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  effect,  and  on  a  general 
plan."  Jealous  of  expenditure  and  of  centralization  else- 
where, he  would  have  the  State  an  educational  as  well  as 
political  orgfanization.  Mr.  Henderson's  volume  on  "  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  Public  Education "  is  timely.  (5)  Emancipa- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  slavery  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  pro- 
nounced abolitionist.  (6)  Peace  at  almost  any  cost,  as 
essential  to  the  complete  escape  of  the  individual  from  bond- 
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age  to  imperators.  He  strained  this  point  while  dealing  with 
Great  Britain,  and  opened  himself  to  abuse.  But  to  him  war 
was  the  very  last  resort.  (7)  Restriction  of  the  official  ser- 
vice of  the  President  to  two  terms.  He  declined  a  third 
term  emphatically  as  unpatriotic  and  unwise.  (8)  Tolera- 
tion in  religion.  His  opponent^  charged  him  with  being  an 
atheist.  He  answered,  ^^  I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  he  (Jesus)  wished  anyone  to  be ;  sincerely  attached 
to  his  doctrines  in  preference  to  all  others,  ascribing  to 
himself  every  human  excellence,  and  believing  he  never 
claimed  any  other."  There  is  no  other  character  in  our  early 
American  history  about  which  young  enthusiasm  may  always 
rally,  and  become  inspired  for  the  best  citizenship.  As  chaste 
as  WashingtAn,  as  brilliant  with  his*  pen  as  his  friend  Patrick 
Henry  was  with  his  tongue,  Jefferson  stands  alone,  and  un- 
equalled as  the  type  forever  of  young  America. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE  OF 

INSPIRATION. 


BY  PROF.   J.   W.  MCGARVBY,   D.  D.,   OP  THE    UNIVERSITY  OP 

KENTUCKY. 


If  there  is  any  kind  or  degree  of  inspiration  which 
believers  are  bound  to  affirm  and  defend,  it  is  that  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  To  defend  any  other  is  not 
to  defend  the  Christian  faith.  To  set  forth  any  other  as  if 
we  were  setting  forth  this,  is  deceptive.  To  attack  aoy 
other  is  to  attack  something  for  which  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  are  responsible.  It  is  highly  important,  then,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  ground  of  controversy  on 
this  subject,  and  for  the  distinct  apprehension  oflthe  truth, 
that  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  clearly  defined  and  exhibited.  This,  and  not  the 
defense  of  the  doctrine,  is  the  task  undertaken  in  this  essay. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  our  task  is  limited  to  the  New 
Testament ;  for  whether  the  inspiration  claimed  in  the  New 
Testament  is  different  or  not  from  that  claimed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  question  which  we  shall  not  discuss  at  present, 
the  mode  of  its  presentation  to  the  reader  is  certainly  diffe^ 
ent,  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  far  more  systematic. 
The  S}rstematic  mode  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament  is  very  favorable  to  successful  investigation. 
We  are  furnished,  first,  with  a  number  of  promises  of  inspira- 
tion made  by  Jesus  to  his  apostles,  written  chiefly  in  the 
Gospels ;  second,  with  certain  statements  in  Acts  intended 
to  show  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises;  and  third,  some 
statements  in  the  Epistles,  which,  though  not  so  closely 
connected  with  the  promises  historically,  yet  serve  the  same 
purpose.  We  shall  consider  these  briefly  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  enumerated  them. 

The  first  promise  on  the  subject  is  quoted  by  Matthew  in 
the  following  words :  "  But  beware  of  men :  for  they  will 
deliver  you  up  to  councils,  and  in  their  synagogues  will  lihey 
scourge  you ;  yea,  and  before  governors  and  kings  shall  ye 
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be  brought  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  to  them  and  to  the 
Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  how 
or  what  ye  shall  speak.  •  .  .  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you  "  (x.  17-20). 
The  same  promise  is  quoted  by  Mark  and  Luke,  with  the 
addition  in  the  latter,  ^*  For  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you 
in  that  very  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say "  (Mark  xiii.  11 ; 
Luke  xii.  12). 

Here  we  have,  first,  a  prohibition,  **  Be  not  anxious  "  ;  and 
it  has  reference  to  two  things :  first,  how  they  shall  speak ; 
and  second,  what  they  shall  speak.  Under  ^^how"is  evi- 
dently included  the  manner,  that  is,  the  style,  the  diction, 
and  the  arrangement ;  under  ^^what "  the  matter,  that  is,  the 
thoughts  and  the  facts.  The  apostles  are  told  not  to  be 
anxious  about  any  of  these,  even  when  their  lives  would 
depend  on  what  they  should  say.  This  was  demanding  too 
much  for  humanity  without  supernatural  aid,  and  this  aid 
Jesus  promises :  **  For  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak :  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you  "...  "for  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  teach  you  in  that  very  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say." 
This  assurance  would  be  sufficient  to  free  them  from  anxiety, 
if  they  could  only  implicitly  believe  it ;  but  if  it  really  had 
this  effect,  how  sublime  must  have  been  their  faith. 

In  the  words,  "  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you,"  we  have  an  obvious 
instance  of  the  well-known  Hebrew  idiom  by  which,  in  compar- 
isons,  the  absolute  is  put  for  the  relative.  They  did  speak,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  teach  them 
wlmt  to  say :  but  as  their  speaking  with  respect  to  both 
how  and  what  they  should  say  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Spirit  in  them,  it  was  not  they  only  or  chiefly  that  spoke,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  second  promise  is  reported  by  Luke  alone.  Jesus, 
after  telling  his  disciples  in  hiSi^fWDphetic  discourse  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  should  be  delivered  up 
to  synagogues  and  prisons,  and  be  brought  before  governors 
and  kings,  continues :  "  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts, 
not  to  meditate  beforehand  what  to  answer :  for  I  will  give 
you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not 
be  able  to  withstand  or  to  gainsay"  (xxi.  14-16).  Here 
the  prohibition  advances  from  anxiety  to  premeditation.    A 
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courageous  man,  after  sufficient  premeditation,  might  make  a 
speech  on  the  effect  of  which  his  life  depended,  with  little 
anxiety;  but  who  could  enter  upon  a  speech  under  such 
circumstances  without  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out premeditation?  The  apostles  are  not  only  told  to  do 
this,  but  the  order  is  made  emphatic  by  the  introductoiy 
words,  "  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts."  These  words 
not  only  emphasize  the  order,  but  they  also  require  that  the 
execution  of  it  shall  be  the  settled  purpose  of  their  hearts. 
Such  an  order  would  have  been  but  idle  breath,  had  it  not 
been  accompanied  by  the  promised  supernatural  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  third  promise  was  made  in  the  memorable  discourse 
delivered  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal.  The  items  of  it  are 
found  in  several  distinct  passages  of  the  speech.  First,  "  I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  send  you  another  Advocate,  that 
he  may  be  with  you  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive ;  for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him ;  for  be  abideth  with  you, 
and  shall  be  in  you."  .  .  .  "These,  things  have  I  spoken  to 
you  while  yet  abiding  with  you.  But  the  Advocate,  even 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he 
shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  to  your  remembrance 
all  things  that  I  have  said  unto  you,"  ..."  I  have  many 
things  yet,  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth:  for  he  shall  not  speak  of 
himself ;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall  hear,  these  shall  he 
speak:  and  he  shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are 
to  come"  (John  xiv.  15-17,  26 ;  xvi.  12,  13).  In  this  prom- 
ise Jesus  assures  the  apostles,  first,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  be  with  them  and  in  them  always,  as  a  substitute  for 
his  own  presence;  second,  that  he  would  teach  them  all 
things,  and  bring  to  their  remembrance  all  that  he  had 
spoken  to  them ;  and  third,  that  he  would  guide  them  into 
all  the  truth.  Doubtless,  we  should  understand  by  "all 
things,"  and  "  all  the  truth,"  only  such  things,  and  such 
truth  as  would  be  needed  for  the  discharge  of  their  office 
as  apostles ;  and  by  "  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,"  only 
that  which  they  needed  to  remember,  and  did  not  remember 
already.  But  these  are  the  only  limitations  which  a  tail 
exegesis  can  assign  to  these  very  explicit  words. 
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The  fourth  promise  was  given  on  the  day  of  the  ascen- 
sion. After  charging  the  apostles  not  to  depart  from  Jerusa- 
lem till  they  received  the  promise  of  the  Father  which  he  had 
previously  mentioned,  he  tells  them :  ^^  Ye  shall  be  baptized 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence."  ...  Ye  shall 
receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you :  and 
ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth" 
(Acts  i.  6,  8).  Here  the  gift  previously  promised  is  called 
a  baptism  in  the  Spirit  —  a  figure  for  the  subsidence  of  their 
own  mental  powers  in  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  man's 
body  sinks  in  the  water  when  baptized.  The  power  promised, 
by  which  they  were  to  bear  witness  for  Jesus,  includes,  as 
subsequent  developments  show,  ability  to  work  physical 
miracles,  and  to  speak  with  absolute  knowledge,  concerning 
the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  concerning  his  will  in  matters  of 
which  he  had  not  spoken  in  person. 

If  these  several  promises  were  fulfilled^  the  apostles  were 
endowed  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them  with  such  power 
that  their  spirits  were  immersed  in  it,  and  it  abode  in  them 
to  the  end  of  their  days. 

2.  The  Spirit  gave  them  or  taught  them  what  to  say  and 
how  to  say  it,  in  such  measure  that  on  the  most  trying  occa- 
sions they  could  speak  with  unerring  wisdom,  and  yet  without 
anxiety  or  premeditation. 

8.  To  the  end  of  enabling  them  thus  to  speak,  the  Spirit 
recalled  to  their  memory,  as  fully  as  was  needful,  all  that 
Jesus  had  in  person  spoken ;  and  as  the  words  he  had  spoken 
were  intimately  blended  with  the  deeds  he  had  done,  it  un« 
doubtedly  recalled  these  also. 

4.  To  the  same  end,  the  Spirit  guided  them  into  all  truth 
yet  untaught,  which  it  was  the  will  of  Christ  that  they  should 
know  and  teach.  This  was  needful  in  order  that  their  utter- 
ances concerning  items  of  God's  will  which  they  alone 
have  revealed,  and  their  statements  concerning  things  in  the 
spirit  world,  and  concerning  the  future  of  time  and  eternity 
should  be  received  as  the  word  of  Grod. 

It  is  common  to  hear  it  said  that  the  authors  of  our  four 
Gospels  do  not  claim  to  have  written  by  inspiration.  It  is 
true  that  Mark  and  Luke  setup  no  such  claim  for  themselves, 
but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Matthew  and  John.    In  setting 
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forth  these  promises  of  Jesus,  as  all  four  of  these  writers  do, 
they  mean  either  to  assert  that  the  apostles,  including 
Matthew  and  John,  experienced  their  fulfilment,  or  that 
they  remained  unfulfilled.  No  matter  what  we  think  of  the 
truthfulness  of  these  writers,  we  cannot  suppose  that  tbej 
meant  the  latter,  and  thereby  meant  that  their  Master  made 
solemn  promises  which  he  failed  to  fulfil.  Unquestionably 
they  meant  to  affirm  that  every  one  of  these  promises  was 
fulfilled  ;  and  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  fulfilment  was 
a  fact  of  experience  if  it  ever  became  a  fact.  They  do,  then, 
claim  that  at  least  the  two  apostolic  Grospels  were  written  by 
inspiration. 

We  now  turn  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  as  it  is 
stated  in  Acts.  The  author  of  Acts,  after  having  quoted 
some  of  them  in  the  close  of  his  previous  narrative,  and  also 
in  the  introduction  to  this,  purposely  and  formally  opens  the 
body  of  this  with  an  account  of  their  fulfilment ;  so  that 
the  subject  does  not  occur  incidentally,  but  it  is  introduced 
formally  and  prominently.  He  represents  the  twelve  as  wait- 
ing for  it,  and  expecting  it,  till  it  comes ;  and  he  declares  that 
it  came  on  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
He  says  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day  they  were  all 
together  iu  one  place,  and  suddenly  ^^  there  appeared  to  them 
tongues  parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire ;  and  it  sat  upon 
each  one  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  He  adds  that  men  were  present 
from  fifteen  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  names, 
representing  almost  as  many  tongues  and  dialects  ;  that  they 
heard  these  Galileans  speaking  in  the  tongues  of  all  these 
countries ;  that  they  were  amazed  and  confounded  by  the  fact, 
and  that  they  inquired  with  one  voice,  "  What  does  this 
mean?"  He  further  states  that  one  of  the  twelve,  Simon 
Peter,  arose  with  his  eleven  companions,  and  declared  that 
this  miracle  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  uttered  by 
Joel,  which  he  proceeds  to  quote ;  that  Jesus  had  risen  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  that 
it  was  he  who  had  sent  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  power 
the  people  were  witnessing  (Acts  ii.  1-33). 

Now  here  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  Jesus  in  al- 
most every  particular.  First,  both  the  "how"  and  the 
"  what "  of  their  utterances  were  given  to  them,  and  both 
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were  given  by  giving  the  words  alone ;  for  as  the  words  were 
to  them  unknown,  the  speakers  did  not  catch  the  thoughts 
which  they  conveyed  to  their  hearers.  In  this  was  fulfilled 
almost  absolutely  the  words,  *^  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  lather  that  speaketh  in  you."  Second, 
the  speakers  had  no  premeditation,  for  they  knew  not  that 
they  were  to  speak  till  they  began,  and  they  felt  no  anxiety. 
No  amount  of  either  could  have  helped  them  to  speak  in 
tongues.  Fourth,  the  Spirit  led  Peter  into  truth  hitherto 
unknown ;  for  it  enabled  him  to  make  known  the  coronation 
of  Christ  which  had  recently  transpired  in  heaven,  and  to 
propound,  in  answer  to  the  conscience-stricken  multitude, 
the  new  law  of  remission  of  sins  under  the  reign  of  Christ. 
It  is  highly  probable  too,  that  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
predictions  which  he  quotes  from  both  Joel  and  David,  and 
that  it  enabled  him  to  give  an  interpretation  to  both  which 
he  had  not  conceived  before  that  hour.  Fourth,  so  complete 
a  possession  of  their  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  fulfilled  and 
justified  the  figure  of  a  baptism  in  the  Spirit.  Fifth,  by  the 
audible  miracle  of  speaking  in  tongues,  they  demonstrated 
both  to  the  multitude  and  to  themselves  that  they  now  pos- 
sessed the  promised  power  to  be  competent  witnesses  for  Jesus 
in  the  whole  world. 

The  power  thus  bestowed  on  the  Twelve  on  the  great 
Pentecost  was,  according  to  the  promise,  to  continue  with 
them.  The  fact  is  fully  set  forth  in  Acts  that  it  did  con- 
tinue. In  the  first  place,  the  author  makes  formal  mention 
of  it  a  few  times,  and  then  leaves  us  to  infer  that  as  it  was 
thus  far  it  continued  to  be  till  the  end.  For  instance,  when 
Peter  was  first  aiTaigned  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the 
writer,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  the  promise,  says :  "  Then  Peter, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  said  unto  them,"  and  proceeds  to 
quote  his  speech.  When  all  the  apostles,  having  been  for- 
bidden to  speak  any  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  prayed, 
he  says :  "  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they 
spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness  "  (iv.  8,  31). 

In  the  second  place,  he  quotes  the  apostles  themselves  as 
affirming  the  continuance  of  this  power.  He  quotes  Peter 
the  second  time  he  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  as  saying, 
^^  We  are  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  God  hath  given  to  them  who  obey  Him  "  (v.  81,  82). 
This  was  an  echo  of  the  promise,  *^  He  shall  bear  witness  of 
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me.'*  Again,  he  quotes  Peter  three  times  as  affirming  that 
the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  bestowed  on  the  Gentiles  in 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  was  the  same  as  that  bestowed  on  the 
Twelve  at  the  beginning,  thus  reasserting  the  event  of  Pente- 
cost (x.  44-47  ;  xi.  16,  17 ;  xv.  8).  Finally,  he  quotes  the 
apostles  and  elders  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  about  circumcision,  as  introducing  their  degree 
with  the  words,  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
us  "  (XV.  23,  28),  thus  affirming  that  their  decision  was  the 
decision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  it  could  have  been  only 
because  they  were  guided  in  it  by  the  Spirit. 

In  the  third  place  the  author  makes  the  same  representa- 
tion on  his  own  authority,  by  mentioning  many  miracles 
which  the  apostles  wrought,  these  being  at  once  a  proof  and 
an  exhibition  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  them. 
We  should  especiaUy  note,  as  distinct  from  the  physical 
miracles  which  he  describes,  that  of  Peter,  looking  into  and 
exposing  the  secret  thoughts  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  — 
an  unmistakable  exhibition  of  mental  power  which  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  alone  could  impart. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  apostles  are  represented  as  impart- 
ing the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  others,  which  is  demon- 
strative proof  that  they  possessed  it  themselves. 

In  the  fifth  place,  all  that  is  affirmed  in  Acts  on  this  sub- 
ject concerning  the  Twelve  is  affirmed  of  Paul  after  he 
became  an  apostle.  He  was  filled  with  the  Spirit  at  the 
time  of  his  baptism ;  he  was  a  prophet ;  he  wrought  many 
miracles;  he  imparted  the  Holy  Spirit  to  others;  and  he 
was  led  by  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Spirit  into  proper 
fields  of  labor  when  his  own  judgment  would  have  led  him 
elsewhere. 

The  sum  of  the  testimony  in  Acts,  as  we  can  now  see, 
is  the  sum  of  the  promises  made  on  this  subject  by  Jesus. 
The  two  stand  over  against  each  other  as  the  two  sides  of 
an  equation ;  and  they  combine  to  show  that  there  abode 
permanently  in  the  apostles  and  some  of  their  companions, 
a  power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  equal  to  their  perfect  enlighten- 
ment and  guidance  in  all  that  Uiey  ought  to  know  and  say ; 
and  that  it  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  guide  their  thoughts, 
their  words,  and  the  course  of  their  missionary  journeys. 
Not  only  so ;  it  enabled  them  to  speak  of  things  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  the  future,  concerning  which,  without  di- 
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vine  enlightenment,  men  in  the  flesh  know  nothing.  A  more 
complete  inspiration  for  their  work  of  speaking,  of  writing, 
and  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  is  beyond  our  con- 
ception. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  doubts  the  credibility 
of  the  authors  of  Acts  and  of  the  Gospels,  that  in  this  essay 
I  am  not  aiming  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  of  the  statements 
which  I  cite  from  these  documents ;  for  I  am  only  striving 
to  show  what  doctrine  of  inspiration  they  set  forth^  so  that 
both  those  who  believe  what  they  say,  and  those  who  believe 
it  not,  may  know  what  inspiration  the  believer  is  bound  to 
defend,  and  what  the  unbeliever  is  bound  to  assail,  if  he 
assails  the  true  Christian  faith  on  this  subject. 

We  now  reach  the  third  general  division  of  our  subject,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  as  stated  in  the  Epistles.  These 
are  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  promises  as  are  those 
in  Acts,  which  was  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history 
given  in  the  Gospels,  but  they  show  distinctly  that  the  apos- 
tles claimed  in  their  experience  all  that  we  have  found  in  the 
promises.  As  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  furnishes  the  most 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  that  book,  and  is 
a  kind  of  key  passage,  so  the  second  chapter  of  First  Corin- 
thians is  the  key  passage  in  the  Epistles.  Here  the  subject 
is  formally  set  forth,  and  we  note  the  several  items  making 
up  the  discussion. 

Paul  introduces  the  topic  by  saying :  "  My  speech  and  my 
preaching  were  not  in  the  persuasive  words  of  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  that  your  faith 
should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."  The  distinction  drawn  is  that  between  conviction 
derived  from  philosophical  reasoning,  and  that  derived  from 
visible  demonstrations  of  power.  He  could  have  employed 
the  former,  and  by  it  he  might  have  convinced  many ;  but 
had  he  done  so,  the  ground  of  their  faith  would  have  been 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  course  of  reasoning;  and  this 
might  have  been  overthrown  afterward  by  an  ingenious  but 
sophistical  course  of  reasoning  leading  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. To  avoid  such  a  result  Paul  abstained  from  a  mode  of 
conviction  which  he  might  have  employed  with  effect,  and 
adopted  another  which  was  safer ;  that  is,  a  visible  demon- 
stration by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
message   which  he  delivered  was  approved  of  God.     No 
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sophistry  could  invalidate  such  demonstration  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Here  is  a  positive  declaration 
that  he  had  presented  this  miraculous  evidence  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  also  an  appeal  to  their  own  consciousness  for  the 
fact  that  their  faith  rested  on  this  demonstration  as  its 
foundation. 

After  thus  repudiating  the  wisdom  of  men  as  the  source 
of  faith,  Paul  takes  the  next  step  in  the  discussion  by  admit- 
ting that  he  speaks  wisdom  among  the  perfect,  but  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  He  speaks  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
by  it  he  speaks  of  things  which  men  had  never  seen,  heard, 
or  conceived ;  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  unto  us  God  revealed 
them  through  the  Spirit:  for  the  Spirit  searches  all  things, 
yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."  Here  he  claims  to  have 
received  from  God  through  the  Spirit  revelations  of  things 
which  men  did  not  know  before,  and  which  they  could  not 
know  except  by  revelation.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
promise  to  this  effect,  which  we  have  cited  from  the  Gospel 
of  John. 

Passing  on,  he  says,  "  We  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  Grod,  that  we  may  know 
the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  by  God,"  —  an  asser- 
tion that  he  and  his  fellows  had  received  irom  God  the  Spirit 
of  whom  he  speaks,  and  that  they  had  received  it  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  making  the  revelations  in  question. 

He  next  refers  to  the  words  in  which  the  things  revealed 
by  the  Spirit  were  spoken,  and  says :  "  Which  things  also 
we  speak,  not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual."  If  we  retain  the  word  "  comparing "  here 
as  the  correct  rendering,  we  must  understand  by  it  that 
comparing  of  word  with  thought  which  enables  us  to  fit  the 
one-  to  the  other.  It  is  comparing  the  words  taught  by 
the  Spirit  with  the  things  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  so  that 
the  former  may  properly  represent  the  latter.  The  word 
"  combining  "  suggested  as  an  alternative  on  the  margin  of 
the  Revised  Version  brings  out  the  idea  more  clearly ;  but 
on  this  point  we  need  not  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  explicit  statement  than  we  here  have, 
that  so  far  as  the  apostles  were  made  mediums  of  revelation 
they  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  the  very  words 
which  they  employed. 
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Finally,  the  apostle  ends  this  invaluable  series  of  state- 
ments by  saying,  "  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ."  By  this 
statement,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  context,  he  clearly 
means  that  in  all  of  their  official  utterances  the  thoughts  of 
the  apostles  were  the  thoughts  of  Christ,  or  the  very  thoughts 
which  Christ  would  have  them  to  utter. 

These  affirmations  made  by  Paul  are  as  explicit  and  as 
comprehensive  as  those  made  by  Luke  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Acts ;  and  if  any  one  regards  the  word  of  the  apostle  as 
more  reliable  than  that  of  the  evangelist,  he  ought  to  accept 
the  latter  because  thus  confirmed  by  the  former.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  those  rationalists  who  deny  the  credi- 
bility of  Acts,  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  consequently  they  admit  that  Paul  actually 
wrote  these  affirmations.  These,  then,  must  be  held  both  by 
believers  and  unbelievers  as  setting  forth  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  inspiration. 

This  passage  does  not  stand  alone.  Its  thoughts  are 
echoed  again  and  again  in  other  passages  scattered  through 
Paul's  epistles.  In  regard  to  receiving  revelations  through 
the  Spirit,  Paul  says  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
neither  received  it  from  men,  nor  was  he  taught  it;  but  that 
it  came  to  him  "  through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Gal.  i. 
12).  He  says,  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  call  and  the 
equal  rights  of  the  Gentiles,  "  It  hath  now  been  revealed 
unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit "  ^Eph.  iii. 
1-6).  He  introduces  his  prediction  concerning  tne  great 
apostasy  with  the  words,  "  But  the  Spirit  says  expressly  that 
in  the  latter  times  some  shall  fall  away  from  the  faith" 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1).  He  says,  concerning  his  journey  from  An- 
tioch  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  "  I  went  up  by  revelation  " 
(Gal.  ii.  2),  thus  affirming  as  Luke  in  Acts  affirms,  that  on 
some  occasions  his  journeyings  were  controlled  by  the  guid- 
ing power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  xvi.  6-8).  Finally, 
he  informs  the  Corinthians  that  his  thorn  in  the  jSesh,  ^^  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  bufEet  me,"  was  given  him  to  prevent 
him  from  being  "  exalted  overmuch  by  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  the  revelations  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

The  assertion  in  our  key  passage,  •  "  We  have  the 
mind  of  Christ,"  is  echoed  in  another  part  of  the  same 
Epistle  as  follows :  ^^  If  any  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  take  knowledge  of  the  things 
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which  I  write  to  you,  that  they  are  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  87).  Here  the  apostle  not  only  asserts 
that  what  he  wrote  was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
which  it  could  not  be  unless  he  had  "  the  mind  of  Christ," 
but  he  assumes  that  any  man  in  the  church  who  was  a 
prophet,  or  a  spiritual  man,  that  is,  an  inspired  mail,  would 
know  that  what  he  wrote  was  in  reality  from  the  Lord.  He 
assumes  that  in  the  Corinthian  church  there  were  men,  well 
known,  who,  like  himself,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  were  in- 
spired prophets.  And  let  it  not  escape  our  notice  here,  that 
this  affirmation  is  made  concerning  what  he  wrote^  and  not 
concerning  what  he  spoke.  The  circumstance  shows  that 
although  in  the  promises  of  Jesus  reference  was  made  to  the 
speeches  of  the  apostles  especially,  no  distinction  was 
intended  between  what  they  spoke  and  what  they  wrote,  but 
that  speaking  was  put  for  all  their  utterances,  whether  with 
the  tongue  or  the  pen. 

In  regard  to  the  ^^demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power "  mentioned  in  our  key  passage,  the  testimonies  else- 
where are  abundant.  Speaking  in  tongues  was  itself  a 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit's  power,  and  on  this  point  Paul 
says  to  the  Corinthians,  some  of  whom  prided  themselves  on 
the  possession  of  this  gift,  ^^  I  thank  God,  I  speak  with 
tongues  more  than  you  all  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18, 19).  He  claims 
also  to  have  imparted  to  some  of  the  Corinthians  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  including  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  to  have 
done  the  same  among  the  Galatians.  (See  1  Cor.  i.  5,  6 ; 
xii.  7-11 ;  27-31 ;  xiv.  1-5,  15-17,  22,  23  ;  Gal.  iu.  5.)  The 
notion  advanced  by  some  rationalistic  interpreters,  tliat  by 
this  gift  of  tongues  was  meant  nothing  more  than  the  utter- 
ance in  ecstacy  of  incoherent  and  inarticulate  sounds  does 
dishonor  to  its  adherents  as  exegetes,  and  to  Paul  and  Luke 
as  men  of  sense.  It  would  be  more  creditable  to  the  inter- 
preter to  charge  these  writers  with  downright  lying :  for  cei^ 
tain  it  is,  that  if  there  was  no  actual  speaking  in  other 
human  languages,  Luke  and  Paul  both  have  wilfully  mis- 
stated the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  Epistles  of  the  other  apostles  are  so  much  less  vol- 
uminous than  those  of  Paul,  that  we  have  not  the  same 
means  of  knowing  what  they  said  on  this  subject  apart  from 
their  words  already  cited  from  Acts :  but  what  they  do  say, 
taken  in  connection   with  this   source,   is   decisive.     Thus 
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Peter,  speaking  of  the  old  Testament  prophets,  says :  "  To 
whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
you  did  they  minister  these  things  which  have  now  been 
announced  to  you  through  them  that  preached  the  Gospel  to 
you  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  dotonfrom  heaven;  which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into"  (1  Peter  i.  12).  John,  in 
almost  the  very  language  of  the  promise  that  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  when  he  came,  should  bear  witness  of  Jesus,  says : 
^^  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is 
the  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  witness,  the  Spirit, 
the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in  one  "  (John 
V.  7,  8).  In  like  manner  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  an  apostolic  writer  even  if  not  the  apostle  Paul, 
says  that  the  great  salvation  which  was  at  first  spoken  through 
the  Lord  ^^  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard,  God 
also  bearing  witness  with  them,  both  by  signs  and  wonders, 
and  by  manifold  powers,  and  by  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  His  will "  Tii.  4).  Words  are  here  multiplied 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  fully  covering  the  ground  which  we 
have  now  gone  over. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  direct  promises  by 
Jesus  on  this  subject,  and  the  direct  statements  of  the  his- 
torian Luke,  and  of  the  apostles,  which  show  the  fulfilment 
of  these  promises.  We  should  have  yet  to  consider,  if  our 
purpose  were  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
inspiration,  some  facts  and  statements  which  tend  to  modify 
and  broaden  our  view,  but  none  of  which  is  contradictory  to 
anything  that  we  have  said.  We  refer  to  such  facts  as  the 
preservation  by  each  writer  of  his  own  natural  and  acquired 
style ;  the  play  of  human  feeling  which  pervades  many  of 
these  writings  ;  the  freedom  with  which  quotations  are  made 
from  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  speeches  of  Jesus; 
the  imperfect  knowledge  on  some  points  which  characterized 
the  apostles  in  the  beginning  of  their  ministry;  and  the 
imperfections  discernible  in  their  characters  as  men  of  God. 
But  in  as  much  as  all  these  facts  are  reconcilable,  in  ways 
well  known  to  writers  and  readers  on  the  subject,  to  the 
statements  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  our 
present  purpose  that  we  do  more  than  to  mention  them. 
The  explicit  and  uncontradicted  statements  which  we  have 
cited  justify  us  in  the  following  conclusions : 

1.     The  New   Testament  claims   that  a  promise  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  to  abide  permanentiy  in  the  apostles  with  miiac 
ulous  power  was  made  by  Jesus ;  that  it  was  realized  in  the 
experience  of  the  Twelve  and  of  Paul ;  and  that  the  same 
gift  was  imparted  by  the  apostles  from  time  to  time  to 
other  faithful  persons. 

2.  It  claims,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  abiding  in  the 
inspired,  brought  to  their  remembrance,  to  the  full  extent 
that  was  needful,  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus,  thereby 
guaranteeing  such  a  record  of  these  words  and  acts  as  God 
willed. 

8.  It  brought  to  the  inspired  persons  revelations  concern- 
ing the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  when  occasion 
required  it  revealed  to  them  the  secret  thoughts  of  living 
men. 

4.  It  claims  that  the  Spirit  taught  the  inspired  how  to 
express  the  things  thus  revealed,  by  teaching  them,  to  tlie 
full  extent  needed,  the  proper  words  to  employ;  and  that 
it  demonstrated  this  fact  to  lookers-on  by  causing  the  in- 
spired at  times  to  speak  in  tongues  which  they  had  never 
learned,  but  which  were  known  to  those  who  heard. 

5.  It  claims,  that  by  thus,  acting  within  and  through 
the  inspired  men,  the  Spirit  enabled  them  on  all  occasions, 
even  when  life  was  at  stake,  to  speak  without  anxiety  as  to 
how  or  what  they  should  say,  and  to  speak  with  consum- 
mate wisdom  yet  without  premeditation. 

I  have  now  completed,  very  imperfectly  I  fear,  the  task 
undertaken  in  this  essay.  If  I  have  in  any  particular  mis- 
represented the  doctrine  of  inspiration  set  forth  on  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament,  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  any 
one  who  will  correct  me.  If  I  have  represented  it  as  it  is 
then  it  appears  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  decided  change 
in  the  prevalent  treatment  of  the  subject  both  by  believers 
and  unbelievers. 


AN  INTERESTING  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

EXPERIMENT. 


BY   FRANK   L.   KING. 


In  a  business  point  of  view,  Liverpool  is,  perhaps,  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  United  States  than  any  other 
European  city. 

It  is  the  principal  seaport  for  American  trade  with  Europe, 
attracted  thither  by  its  extensive  and  magnificent  docks.  Its 
population  is  nearly  600,000,  while  its  area  is  only  5,210 
acres.  Therefore  the  average  number  of  persons  to  the  acre 
is  115. 

Being  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  cities  in  Great 
Britain,  a  vigorous  sanitary  policy  became  necessary,  and  the 
street  and  sewer  departments  have  been  thoroughly  modern- 
ized. The  corporation  may  now  point  with  pride  to  its  250 
miles  of  the  best  paved  streets  in  the  world,  and  its  249  miles 
of  ventilated  sewers,  all  constructed  in  the  most  thorough 
and  economical  manner,  and  generally  by  their  own  work- 
men. 

Permission  is  never  given  to  persons  or  companies  to  cut 
through  the  pavements,  in  any  street,  for  any  purpose.  If 
necessary,  the  work  is  done  by  the  corporation,  at  the  expense 
of  the  interested  party.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  authorities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  has  not  limited  their  reformar 
tory  measures  to  its  streets  and  sewers. 

In  every  densely  populated  city,  there  may  be  found  sec- 
tions where  the  evils  of  unscrupulous  landlordism  are  marked 
by  sanitary  conditions  too  revolting  for  public  description, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  ocean  to  learn  the  nature 
of  those  evils. 

To  elevate  the  laboring  classes,  action  is  necessary,  and 
while  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  solving  the  problem  in  a  thoroughly 
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practical  way.  It  has  entered  upon  the  grand  work  of  re- 
housing the  artisan  and  laboring  classes,  in  dwellings  pos- 
sessing all  of  the  most  modern  sanitary  improvements,  at  low 
rents. 

The  designs  for  this  great  work  were  furnished  by  Clement 
Dunscombe,  city  engineer  for  Liverpool.  The  plans  were 
exhibited  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  in  LoDdon, 
two  years  ago,  upon  which  a  gold  medal  was  then  awarded 
to  Mr.  Dunscombe  for  the  best  design  for  artisans'  dwdl- 
ings. 

The  feasibility  of  the  plans  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, and  Mr.  Dunscombe  has  made  a  report  in  detail  of 
the  artisans'  dwellings  erected  at  Victoria  Square,  Liverpool, 
from  which  we  glean  the  following  important  facts,  which 
give  a  fair  understanding  of  the  magnitude,  thoroughness,  and 
importance  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  part  of  the  site  formerly  known 
as  Nash  Grove,  situated  in  Scotland  Ward  in  the  parish  of 
Liverpool. 

The  area  cleared  for  the  purpose  contained  202,383  square 
feet  of  ground,  and  was  taken  under  the  artisans  and  la- 
borers dwelling  act  of  1875. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  premises  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  low-class,  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  buildings  and 
yards  for  trade  purposes. 

The  entire  number  of  persons  removed  from  the  district 
was  1,310,  of  which  1,100  were  of  the  working  classes. 

Many  of  these  people  were  crowded  into  sections  of  this 
territory  at  the  rate  of  282  persons  to  the  acre,  and  were 
there  living  under  the  very  worst  sanitary  conditions. 

The  site  occupied  by  the  dwellings  is  bounded  on  its  four 
sides  by  streets  paved  with  syenite,  having  a  six^nch  cement 
foundation. 

The  square  contains  82,756  superficial  feet  of  ground,  of 
which  35,316  superficial  feet  are  covered  by  the  buildings. 

This  area,  after  being  excavated  to  the  required  depth, 
was  covered  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  to  the  depth  of 
nine  inches.  The  concrete  for  the  walls  was  carried  to  a 
greater  depth,  with  a  width  of  from  three  to  five  feet. 

The  remaining  47,439  feet  of  the  site  is  devoted  to  ap- 
proaches and  a  central  quadrang^ular  open  space,  with  coih 
Crete  walks  and  carriage-ways. 
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The  central  part  of  this  square  is  concreted  and  devoted 
to  a  playground.  It  is  bordered  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  and  an  iron  railing. 

The  buildings  are  five  floors  in  height,  and  divided  by 
party  walls  into  thirteen  dwellings,  each  of  seventy-five  feet 
frontage,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  depth,  and  are  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  them. 

There  are  five  entrances  to  the  quadrangle,  and  each  is 
provided  with  ornamental  wrought-iron  gates. 

Each  dwelling  has  an  entrance  from  the  quadrangle,  and  a 
common  staircase  gives  access  to  the  corridors  and  the  tene- 
ments, which  are  arranged  right  and  left  on  each  floor. 

There  are  271  tenements  made  up  as  follows :  — 

No.  of  rooms. 

86  three-roomed  tenements 256 

164  two-roomed  tenements 328 

21  one-roomed  tenements 21 

Superintendent's  house .  4 

Total 611 

The  three-roomed  tenements  are  as  follows :  — 

One  living-room  13  feet,  by  12  feet  4  inches. 

One  bedroom  16  feet  8  inches,  by  9  feet  7  inches.  This 
room  is  provided  with  a  movable  screen,  by  which  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  rooms,  with  separate  entrance  to  each  half. 

One  bedroom  13  feet,  by  8  feet  6  inches. 

The  two-roomed  tenements  are  the  same  as  the  two  rooms 
first  above  mentioned. 

The  one-roomed  tenements  are  arranged  as  a  living-room 
and  bedroom  combined,  and  are  12  by  12  feet. 

All  rooms  are  9  feet  high. 

There  are  also  twelve  shops  on  the  first  floor,  which 
have  a  frontage  of  12  feet  6  inches,  by  32  feet  in  depth. 
They  are  11  feet  high  and  have  a  basement  under  each 
shop. 

Two  thoroughly  ventilated  water-closets  on  each  floor  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  four  tenements,  but  are  wholly 
disconnected  therefrom.  They  are  furnished  with  the  best 
Bristol  glazed  flush-out  closets,  and  water-waste-preventing 
cisterns. 
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The  thirteen  staircases  and  landings  are  of  stone.  Eacli 
landing  opens  to  the  quadrangular  front  to  a  balcony  pro- 
tected by  a  wrought-iron  railing. 

The  stairs  and  corridors  are  well  lighted  by  windows, 
which  also  afford  thorough  ventilation,  from  front  to  rear 
through  each  dwelling. 

The  floors  of  the  laundries,  sculleries,  corridors,  and  water- 
closets  are  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  Living  and  bed 
rooms  are  provided  with  wood  floors  specially  constructed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

All  dust  and  ashes  on  each  floor  are  disposed  of  through 
ventilated  shoots  formed  in  an  angle  of  the  lobby,  which 
terminate  in  a  receptacle  on  the  ground  floor.  For  other 
refuse  special  bins  are  provided  within  the  railing  of  the 
enclosure  to  the  quadrangle. 

Spacious,  thoroughly  appointed,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated laundries  are  provided .  on  each  floor  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  tenants  on  fixed  days  or  specified  hours  of  the 
day. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  corporation  to  make  each  tenement 
as  attractive  and  cheerful  as  possible. 

The  walls  of  all  rooms  are  plastered  and  finished  in  dis- 
temper. Around  the  living-rooms  there  is  a  dado  of  dark 
tint,  surmounted  by  a  stencilled  border,  above  which  the 
walls  are  fini8he.d  in  light  colors. 

Special  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  pleasing  tint* 
for  the  finishing  colors  of  the  woodwork  and  distemper- 
ing. 

In  order  to  dispense  with  movable  furniture  to  the  fullest 
practicable  extent,  each  tenement  is  furnished  with  a  series 
of  useful  articles. 

A  special  combination  dresser,  larder,  coal  bunker,  and 
closet  is  provided  in  each  living-room. 

The  larder  is  fitted  with  slate  shelves,  hooks,  and  other 
useful  devices,  and  has  terra-cotta  ventilators  covered  on  the 
inside  with  perforated  zinc.  There  are  also  cup  rails,  and 
small  and  large  cupboards  with  drawers,  under  which  is  the 
coal  bunker,  which  communicates  with  the  corridor  by  means 
of  a  small  door,  through  which  the  coal  is  delivered.  Slide 
doors  within  the  living-room  give  access  to  the  same. 

All  rooms  are  provided  with  hat  and  coat  rails,  and  the 
bedrooms  have  shelves  and  banging  closets. 
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The  sashes  for  all  windows  opea  for  their  entire  area. 
The  lower  portion  of  each  window  is  glazed  with  cathedral- 
tinted  glass,  giving  a  cheerful  appearance  and  serving  as  a 
window  blind.  The  windows  of  all  living  and  bed  rooms 
are  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds  stained  and  varnished. 
Fresh  air  is  admitted  through  ventilators  in  the  external 
walls  and  corridors,  and  foul  air  is  expelled  through  flues  in 
the  chimneys,  fitted  with  mica  flap  ventilators. 

Each  living-room  has  a  specially  designed  cast-iron  com- 
bination mantle,  over  mantle,  and  cooking  range  fitted  with 
oven,  plate  rack,  and  other  useful  devices.  All  parts  liable 
to  heavy  wear  are  made  of  wrought  iron.  At  the  back  of 
the  fire-grate  a  hot  air  chamber  has  been  constructed,  which 
is  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  ventilators  in  the  external 
walls. 

When  warmed,  the  air  passes  through  pipes  into  the  living- 
rooms  and  bedrooms. 

All  tenements  are  numbered,  and  the  outer  doors  are 
provided  with  knockers,  and  a  special  device  in  the  handle 
of  the  door  performs  the  function  of  a  knocker  for  the  use  of 
children. 

An  adequate  supply  of  water  is  furnished  to  all  sinks, 
laundries,  and  corridors,  and  all  water  for  domestic  use  is 
drawn  direct  from  the  street  mains.  A  five-hundred-gallon, 
slate  storage  cistern  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  each  dwelling, 
which  supplies  a  six-gallon  flush-cistern  over  each  water- 
closet. 

All  fittings  are  of  the  best  description,  stamped  and  ap- 
proved by  the  water  department  of  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool. 

Gas  is  supplied  through  a  three-inch  pipe,  and  the  outlet 
from  the  main  leads  into  the  meter  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  superintendent's  house,  in  which  are  two-hundred-light 
meters.  The  supply  is  under  the  control  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  office  by  means  of  a  wheel  attached  to  a  valve 
on  the  main. 

The  corridors  and  sculleries  are  provided  with  glazed 
lanterns  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  in  each  of  the  living-rooms 
and  laundries  an  ornamental  iron  pendant  is  fixed.  Over 
the  entrance  door  to  each  dwelling  a  bracket  lamp  of  orna- 
mental design  has  been  fixed,  and  lamps  are  also  furnished 
at  the  main  entrance  to  the  court.     All  burners  in  the  corri- 
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dors,  scalleries,  and  laundries  are  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent.  Governors  are  fixed  to  all  burners,  limiting 
consumption  to  three  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  twenty-candle  gas, 
excepting  the  outside  lamps,  which  are  limited  to  four  cubic 
feet  per  hour.     Fittings  are  the  best  of  their  class. 

The  buildings  are  of  common  gray  brick,  but  red  pressed 
bricks  have  been  used  for  arches,  window-jambs,  mouldings, 
panels,  etc.  Red  terra-cotta  has  been  used  in  doorways  and 
dormers.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Welsh  slate,  and  tht 
sills  of  all  windows  are  of  Yorkshire  stone  which  project 
one  foot  from  the  face  of  the  wall  for  plants  in  pots  and 
boxes,  and  each  is  fitted  with  wrought-iron  guard  rails. 

The  drains  in  the  quadrangle  consist  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware socket  pipe.  All  waste  and  soil  pipes  discharge  into 
the  main  sewer,  and  are  provided  with  a  six-inch  ventilating 
shaft,  discharging  above  the  roof-line,  and  furnished  at  tlie 
top  with  a  three-hundred-gallon  flush  tank. 

The  total  cost,  including  land,  is  estimated  at  $338)800, 
and  rents  are  estimated  as  follows :  — 

Three-roomed  tenements  at  $1.44  per  week. 

Two-roomed  tenements  at  $1.08  per  week. 

One-roomed  tenements  at  54  cents  per  week. 

The  same  rates  applied  to  the  divided  room  would  reduce 
the  rent  of  each  half  to  about  24  cents  per  week. 

These  rates  include  all  rates  and  taxes  and  the  use  o! 
laundiies,  but  are  exclusive  of  charges  for  gas  for  living- 
rooms. 

Allowing  a  moderate  return  for  shop  rents,  it  is  estimate*! 
that  the  buildings  will  yield  a  i-etum  of  4i  per  cent,  on  their 
cost,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  example  thus  furnished  by  the 
corporation  will  induce  private  capital  to  engage  in  similar 
enterprises. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  entrances  to  all  dwellings  are 
from  the  enclosed  square,  which  is  comparatively  free  from 
street  detritus. 

The  playgrounds  are  within  call,  and  under  the  immediaii? 
oversight  of  many  of  the  parents. 

Children  at  play  are  encompassed  by  shrubs  and  flowers 
instead  of  the  constant  exposure  to  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  street,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  the  un- 
proved environment. 

The  corporation  undertook  the  enterprise  as  a  sanitaiy 
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measure,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  arrangements  furnish 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  a  breathing  place  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  and  densely  populated  city. 

It  has  been  shown  that  improved  sanitary  conditions  do  not 
necessarily  increase  expenses,  and  the  managers  deserve  the 
most  hearty  congratulations  for  their  successful  completion 
of  this  important  *'  object  lesson  "  in  progressive  science. 

The  example  is  foreign,  but  it  is  goodj  and  may,  at  present, 
be  imported  free  of  duty. 


TO  MINOT  J.  SAVAGE. 


BY   JOHN   W.   CHADWICK. 


In  boyhood's  years  —  alas,  how  long  ago ! 
I  often  stood  upon  the  headland  bare 
And  looked  athwart  to  see  far  off  the  flare 

Of  a  great  beacon :  it  would  brighten  so 

The  thickest  darkness,  that  the  winds  might  blow 
Their  wildest  way ;  yet,  with  that  radiance  there^ 
I  for  all  ships  that  sailed  could  bravely  dare : 

How  but  in  safety  could  they  come  or  go? 

'Twas  "  Minot's  Light ! "    And  now,  with  youth  far  ^ne. 

As  from  the  headland  of  my  years  I  gaze 
On  life's  rough  sea,  O  friend,  across  the  night 

Thy  radiance  shines !  O  ships  go  sailing  on  ! 
My  heart  for  you  is  gladdened  by  that  blaze 

Which  rends  the  darkness  from  our  Minot's  light. 
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THE  MALTJNGEON  TREE  AND  ITS  FOUR 

BRANCHES. 


BT  WILLIAM  ALLEN  DROMGOOLE. 


Somewhere  in  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  year 
1797,  there  appeared  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Tennessee,  at  that 
time  the  Territory  of  North  Carolina,  two  strange-looking 
men  calling  themselves  "Collins"  and  "Gibson."  They 
had  a  reddish-brown  complexion,  long,  straight,  black  hair, 
keen,  black  eyes,  and  sharp,  clear-<;ut  featui-es.  They  spoke 
in  broken  English,  a  dialect  distinct  from  anything  ever 
heard  in  that  section  of  the  country.  They  claimed  to  have 
come  from  Virginia  and  many  years  after  emigrating,  them- 
selves told  the  story  of  their  past. 

These  two,  Vardy  Collins  and  Buck  Gibson,  were  the 
head  and  source  of  the  Malungeons  in  Tennessee.  With  the 
cunning  of  their  Cherokee  ancestors,  they  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted a  scheme  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  "set  up 
for  themselves  "  in  the  almost  unbroken  Territory  of  North 
Carolina. 

Old  Buck,  as  he  was  called,  was  disguised  by  a  wash  of 
some  dark  description,  and  taken  to  Virginia  by  Vardy  where 
he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
physical  strength,  and  brought  a  fine  price,  a  wagon  and 
mules,  a  lot  of  goods,  and  three  hundred  dollars  in  money  be- 
ing paid  to  old  Vardy  for  his  "likely  nigger."  Once  out  of 
Richmond,  Vardy  turned  his  mules*  shoes  and  struck  out  for 
the  Wilderness  of  North  Carolina,  as  previously  planned. 
Buck  lost  little  time  ridding  himself  of  his  negro  disguise, 
swore  he  was  not  the  man  bought  of  Collins,  and  followed  in 
the  wake  of  his  fellow-thief  to  the  Territory.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  were  divided  and  each  chose  his  habitation ;  old 
Vardy  choosing  Newman's  Ridge,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  others  of  his  race,  and  so  the  Malungeons  became  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tennessee. 

This  story  I  know  to  be  true.     There  atb  reliable  parties 
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still  living  who  received  it  from  old  Vardy  himself,  who  came 
here  a  young  man  and  lived,  as  the  Malungeons  generally 
live,  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  names  "  Collins  "  and  **  Gibson  "  were  also  stolen  from 
the  white  settlers  in  Virginia  where  the  men  had  lived  pre- 
vious to  emigrating  to  North  Carolina. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  satisfactory  method  of  illus- 
trating this  peculiar  race,  its  origin 'and  blood,  than  by  the 
familiar  tree. 

Old  Vardy  Collins,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  the  body,  or 
main  stem,  in  this  State,  at  all  events. 

It  is  only  of  very  late  years  the  Malungeons  have  been 
classed  as  families.  Orig^ally  they  were  tribes^  afterward 
clanB^  and  at  last  families.  From  old  Vaitiy  Collins  the 
first  tribe  took  its  name  —  *' Collins" — or  as  they  call 
it,  "Collinses."  Others  who  followed  Vardy  took  the 
name  of  Collins  also.  Old  Benjamin  Collins,  one  of  the 
pioneers,  was  older  than  Vardy,  but  came  to  Tennesee  a  trifle 
later.  He  had  quite  a  large  family  of  children,  among  them 
Edmund,  Mileyton  (supposed  to  have  meant  Milton)^  Marler, 
Harry,  Andrew,  Zeke,  Jordan.  From  Jordan  descended  Cal- 
loway Collins  who  is  still  living  and  from  whom  I  obtained 
some  valuable  information. 

But  to  go  back  a  step.  Benjamin  Collins  was  known  as 
"  old  Ben,"  and  became  the  head  of  the  Ben  tribe.  Old 
Solomon  Collins  was  the  head  of  the  Soh.  The  race  was  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  by  emigration  and  otherwise,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  adopt  other  names  than  Collins.  They 
fell,  curiously  enough,  upon  the  first  or  Christian  name  of 
the  head  of  a  large  family  connection  or  tribe.  Emigrants 
arriving  attached  themselves  as  they  chose  to  the  several 
tribes.  After  awhile,  with  an  eye  to  brevity,  doubtless,  the 
word  tribe  was  dropped  from  ordinary,  every-day  use.  '*  The 
Bens^^  ^^  the  SoU^'*  meant  the  Ben  and  Sol  tribes.  It  appears 
that  no  tribe  was  ever  called  for  old  Vardy,  although  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  was  the  recognized  head  and  leader  of  the  en- 
tire  people. 

This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  day  the  settle- 
ment was  new,  and  the  people,  and  the  one  name  Collifu 
covered  the  entire  population. 

The  original  Collins  people  were  Indian,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that^  and  they  lived  as  the  Indians  lived  until  some- 
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time  after  the  first  white  man  appeared  among  them.  All 
would  huddle  together  in  one  room  (?),  sleep  in  one  common 
bed  of  lea ves,  make  themselves  such  necessary  clothing  as  na- 
ture demanded,  smoke,  and  dream  away  the  good  long  dajrs 
that  were  so  dreamily  delightful  nowhere  as  they  were  on 
Newman's  Ridge. 

Th^  Collins  tribe  multiplied  moi*e  and  more ;  it  became 
necessary  to  have  names,-  and  a  most  peculiar  method  was  hit 
upon  for  obtaining  them. 

Ben  Collins'  children  were  distinguished  from  the  children 
of  Sol  and  Vardy  by  prefixing  the  Christian  name  either 
of  the  father  or  mother  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  child. 
For  instance,  Edmund  Ben,  Singleton  Ben,  Andi'ew  Ben, 
and  Zeke  Ben,  meant  that  Edmund,  Singleton,  Andrew,  and 
Zeke  were  the  sons  of  Ben  Collins.  Singleton  Mitch,  Levi 
Mitch,  and  Morris  Mitch,  meant  that  these  were  the  sons  of 
Mitchel  Collins.  In  the  next  generation  there  was  Jordan 
Ben  (a  son  of  old  Benjamin  Collins)  who  married  Abby  Sol, 
had  a  son  who  is  called  (he  is  still  living,  as  befoi*e  stated) 
Calloway  Abby  for  his  mother.  The  wife  before  marriage 
takes  her  father's  Christian  name ;  after  marriage  that  of  her 
husband.  Calloway's  wife,  for  instance,  is  Ann  Calloway. 
It  is  not  known,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  ascertained  at 
what  precise  period  other  races  first  appeared  among  the  "  Col- 
linses." For  many  years  they  occupied  the  Ridge  without  dis- 
turbance. The  country  was  new,  wild,  and  the  few  straggling 
settlements  were  glad  of  almost  any  human  neighbors.  More* 
over,  these  strange  people,  who  were  then  called  the  "  Ridge- 
manites,"  the  *'  Indians,"  and  the  "Black- Waterites  "  (because 
of  a  stream  called  Black  Water,  which  flowed  through  their 
territory,  the  bed  of  which  was,  and  is,  covered  with  a 
peculiar  dark  slate  rock  which  gives  a  black  appearance  to  the 
stream),  had  chosen  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  Ridge,  while 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Clinch  lay  open  and 
inviting  to  the  white  settlers.  The  Ridgemanites  were  not 
striving  for  wealth  evidently,  and  as  land  was  plentiful  and 
neighbors  few,  they  held  their  bit  of  creation  without  molesta- 
tion or  interruption  for  years.  They  were  all  Collinses,  as  I 
said;  those  who  followed  the  first-comers  accepting  the 
name  already  provided  them.  There  was  no  mixture  of 
blood ;  they  claimed  to  be  Indians  and  no  man  disputed  it. 
They  were  called  the  **  Collins  tribe,"  until  having  multi- 
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plied  to  that  extent  it  was  necessary  to  divide^  when  the 
descendants  of  the  several  pioneers  were  separated,  or 
divided,  into  clar^.  Then  came  the  Ben  clan,  the  Sol  clan, 
the  Mitch  clan,  and  indeed  every  prominent  head  of  a  large 
relationship  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  clan,  which 
always  bore  his  name.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  no  set  form  or 
time  at  which  this  division  was  made.  It  was  only  one  of 
those  natural  splits,  gradual  and  necessary,  which  is  thi  sure 
result  of  increasing  strength. 

They  were  still,  however,  we  must  observe,  all  Collinses. 
The  main  tree  had  not  been  disturbed  by  foreign  grafting, 
and  while  all  were  not  blood  descendants  of  old  Vardy  they, 
at  all  events,  had  all  fallen  under  his  banner  and  appro- 
priated his  name. 

The  tree  at  last  began  to  put  forth  branches,  or  rather 
three  foreign  shoots  were  grafted  into  the  body  of  it,  viz : 
the  English  (or  white),  Portuguese,  and  African. 

The  English  branch  began  with  the  Mullins  tribe,  a  veiy 
powerful  tribe,  next  indeed  for  a  long  time  to  the  Collins 
tribe,  and  at  present  the  strongest  of  all  the  several  branches, 
as  well  as  the  most  daring  and  obstinate. 

Old  Jim  Mullins,  the  &ther  of  the  branch,  was  an  English- 
man, a  trader,  it  is  supposed,  with  the  Indians.  He  was  of  a 
roving,  daring  disposition,  and  rather  fond  of*  the  free 
abandon  which  characterizes  the  Indian.  He  was  much 
given  to  sports,  and  was  always  "  cheek  by  jowl "  with  the 
Cherokees  and  other  tribes  among  which  he  mingled.  What 
brought  him  to  Newman's  Ridge  must  have  been,  as  it  is 
said,  this  love  for  freedom  and  sport,  and  that  careless 
existence  known  only  to  the  Indians.  He  stumbled  upon 
the  Bidge  settlement,  fell  in  with  the  Ridgemanites,  and 
never  left  them.  He  took  for  a  wife  one  of  their  women,  a 
descendant  of  old  Sol  Collins,  and  reared  a  family  known  as 
the  ^^  Mullins  tribe."  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  white 
blood  that  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  dusky  Ridge- 
manites. 

By  marriage  I  mean  to  say  (in  their  own  language)  they 
"  took  up  together,"  having  no  set  form  of  marriage  service. 
So  old  Jim  Mullins  took  up  with  a  Malungeon  woman,  a 
Collins,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family  of  children.  Some 
time  after  he  exchanged  wives  with  one  Wyatt  CoUins,  and 
proceeded  to   cultivate   a  second  family.      Wyatt   ColUns 
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also  had  a  large  family  by  his  first  wife,  and  was  equally 
fortunate  with  the  one  for  whom  he  traded  her. 

After  the  forming  of  Hancock  County  (Tennessee)  old 
Mullins  and  Collins  were  forced  to  marry  their  wives  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  all  had  children  and  grand- 
children before  they  were  lawfully  married. 

The  Mullins  tribe  became  exceedingly  strong,  and  remains 
to-day  the  head  of  the  Ridge  people. 

The  African  branch  was  introduced  by  one  Goins  (I  spell 
it  as  they  do)  who  emigrated  from  North  Carolina  after  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Groins  was  a  negro, 
and  did  not  settle  upon  the  Ridge,  but  lower  down  on  Big 
Sycamore  Creek  in  Powell's  Valley.  He  took  a  Malungeon 
woman  for  a  wife  (took  up  with  her),  and  reared  a  family 
of  tribe.  The  Goins  family  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
their  kinky  hair,  flat  nose  and  foot,  thick  lips,  and  a  com- 
plexion totally  unlike  the  Collins  and  Mullins  tribes.  They 
possess  many  negro  traits,  too,  which  are  wanting  to  the 
other  tribes. 

The  Malungeons  repudiate  the  idea  of  negro  blood,  yet 
some  of  the  shiftless  stragglers  among  them  have  married 
among  the  Goins  people.  They  evade  slights,  snubs,  cen- 
sure, and  the  law^  by  claiming  to  have  married  Portuguese, 
there  really  being  a  Portuguese  branch  among  the  tribes. 

The  Groins  tribe,  however,  was  always  looked  upon  with  a 
touch  of  contempt,  and  was  held  in  a  kind  of  subjection, 
socially  and  politically,  by  the  others. 

The  Mullins  and  Collins  tribes  will  fight  for  their  Indian 
blood.  The  Malungeons  are  not  brave ;  indeed,  they  are 
great  cowards  and  easily  brow-beaten,  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing all  manner  of  insults  which  it  never  occurs  to  them  to 
resent.     Only  in  this  matter  of  blood  will  they  "  show  fight.'* 

The  Porttigue»e  branch  was  for  a  long  time  a  riddle,  the 
existence  of  it  being  stoutly  denied.  It  has  at  last,  how- 
ever, been  traced  to  one  Denhan,  a  Portuguese  who  married  a 
Collins  woman. 

It  seems  that  every  runaway  or  straggler  of  any  kind 
whatever,  passing  through  the  country  took  up  his  abode, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  with  the  Malungeons,  or  as  they 
were  then  called,  the  Ridgemanites.  They  were  harmless, 
social,  and  good-natured  when  well  acquainted  with  one  — al- 
though at  ^t  suspicious,  distant,  and  morose.    While  they 
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have  never  encouraged  emigration  to  the  Ridge  they  haye 
sometimes  been  unable  to  prevent  it. 

Denhan,  it  is  supposed,  came  from  one  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  lying  further  to  the  South,  settled  on  Mulbeny 
Creek,  and  married  a  sister  of  old  Sol  Collins. 

There  is  another  story,  however,  about  the  Denhans.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  Denhan  came  as  did  the  first  Collins 
from  North  Carolina,  and  that  he  (or  his  ancestors)  had 
been  left  upon  the  Carolina  coast  by  some  Portuguese  pirate 
vessel  plying  along  those  shores.  When  the  English  wrested 
the  island  of  Jamaica  from  Spain,  in  1655,  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred Spanish  slaves  fled  to  the  mountains..  Their  number 
grew  and  their  strength  multiplied.  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  they  kept  up  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare,  for  they 
were  both  savage  and  warlike.  They  were  called  "moun- 
tain negroes,"  or  "  maroons."  The  West  Indian  waters 
swarmed  with  piratical  vessels  at  that  time,  the  Portuguese 
being  the  most  terrible  and  daring.  The  crews  of  these 
vessels  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of  these  "  mountain 
negroes."  When  they  became  insubordinate,  or  in  any  way 
useless,  they  were  put  ashore  and  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  said  the  Denhans  were  put  ashore  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast.  Their  instincts  carried  them  to  the  mountains, 
from  which  one  emigrated  to  Newman's  Ridge,  then  a  part  of 
the  North  Carolina  territory. 

So  we  have  the  four  races,  or  representatives  among,  as 
they  then  began  to  be  called,  the  Malungeons ;  namely,  the 
Indian,  the  English,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  African.  Each 
is  clearly  distinct  and  easily  recognized  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Portuguese  blood  has  been  a  misfortune  to  the  first 
Malungeons,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  a  shield  to  the  Goins 
clan  under  which  they  have  sought  to  shelter  themselves  and 
to  repudiate  the  African  streak. 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  two,  how- 
ever.  There  is  an  old  blacksmith,  a  Portuguese,  on  Black 
Water  Creek,  as  dark  as  a  genuine  African.  Yet,  there  is  a 
peculiar  tinge  to  his  complexion  that  is  totally  foreign  to 
the  negro.  He  has  a  white  wife,  a  MuUins  woman,  a  de- 
scendant of  English  and  Indian.  If  Malungeon  does  indeed 
mean  mixture,  the  children  of  this  couple  are  certainly  Ma- 
lungeons. The  blacksmith  himself  is  a  Denhan,  grandson 
of  the  old  Portugese  emigrant  and  a  Collins  woman. 
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This,  then,  is  the  account  of  the  Malungeons  from  their 
first  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  they  are 
still  to  be  found,  Tennessee. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  follow  them  down 
to  the  present  day.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  they  have 
progressed  slowly.  Their  huts  are  still  huts,  their  charac- 
teristics and  instincts  are  still  Indian,  and  their  customs  have 
lost  but  little  of  the  old  primitive  exclusive  and  seclusive 
abandon  characteristic  of  the  sons  of  the  forest. 


AT  A  PATRIARCHS'  BALL. 


NO-NAHS    PAPER. 


Fbom  pomps  of  flowers  the  music  floats 
In  peals  of  long  lozurioas  notes, 
High  o^er  the  glimmering  wax-clad  floor 
Where  lights  their  tempered  largess  pour. 
And  where,  gay  waifs  on  music's  tide, 
With  arrowy  grace  the  dancers  glide. 

How  sumptuous  all  this  festal  scene  I 
What  maids  and  youths  of  daintiest  mien  ! 
What  gallant  men,  what  queenlike  tread 
Of  matrons  rich-bediamonded  I 
What  radiance,  fragrance,  art,  mirth,  ease, 
— What  mockery  overmantling  these  ! 

For  here  in  our  New  World,  hard-won, 
A  century  since,  with  sword  and  gun. 
Our  New  World  that  by  right  made  bold 
We  tore  from  talons  of  the  Old, 
In  rebel  rage  whose  cry  still  rings 
Through  history  with  the  scorn  of  kings — 
How  sad  such  creeds  and  codes  to  scan, 
Degenerate,  unrepublican ! 

This  haughty  belle,  that  simpering  beau. 
Once  roamed  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau  ; 
This  purse-proud  fop,  that  dame  chill-souled, 
Through  White's  and  Almack's  oft  have  strolled. 
We  know  them  each ;  their  signs  live  yet  — 
Snob,  egotist^  plutocrat,  coquette ! 

Ah,  brave  Republic,  young,  fire-eyed. 
Were  these  the  boons  you  prophesied  ? 
That  freedom  chiefly  should  make  free 
Monopolist,  upstart,  Pharisee? 
That  sweet  fraternity  should  glance 
Calm  on  such  glacial  arrogance  ? 
That  Mdse  equality  should  find 
Such  chasms  of  caste  still  rend  mankind? 

m 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


IS   SOCIALISM  DESIRABLE? 

In  setting  forth  my  views  on  Socialism,  I  shall  aim  to  be  strictly  Just, 
as  well  as  perfectly  candid  and  unreserved,  the  more  so  since  I  entertain 
for  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  present  Nationalistic  movement 
the  prof oundest  respect,  and  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  movement 
is  grounded  in  sincerity  and  unselfishness,  while  the  noblest  motives 
inspire  the  great  body  of  Hb  adherents  no  less  th&n  its  leaders*  In 
its  growth  in  our  midst  I  see  nothing  surprising,  since  it  is  merely 
the  blossoming  of  a  theory  of  government  which  has  been  fos- 
tered during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  by  a  great  political 
party ;  a  theory  of  government  which  in  the  abstract  is  very  alluring. 
Furthermore,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  present  Socialistic  movement  are 
men  and  women  of  earnestness  and  character,  who  come  neither  from 
the  blindly  ignorant  class,  nor  the  morally  enervated  dilettante.  For  them 
I  cherish  the  highest  regard.  To  them  I  freely  accord  aims  and  impulses 
which  spring  from  hearts  overflowing  with  desire  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  condition  of  society.  But  while  granting  all  this,  I  cannot,  from  my 
point  of  view,  agree  with  them  in  imagining  that  their  theory  of  govern- 
ment would  prove  as  great  a  blessing  as  it  would  be  a  curse.  The  cost,, 
it  appears  to  me,  would  be  far  greater  than  any  favorable  results  we 
could  rationally  anticipate  in  the  light  of  the  past  and  the  present,  which 
are  the  only  guides  we  have  in  making  reasonable,  fair,  or  safe 
deductions. 

AOUERY  ON         ^^^  before   entering  into   a   discussion  of   the 

THE  THRESHOLD  P'^^^®™  ^^^  ^^  inquire  whether  the  great  social  evil 

OF  THE  ^^  ^^  pi'esent  time,  the  distorted  condition  which 

DISCUSSION        confronts  us,  is,  as  our  Socialistic  friends  would  have 

us  believe,  chiefly  the  result  of  that  liberty  which 
has  made  us  in  many  respects  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  I  think 
not.  If  you  will  subtract  f  rotn  our  millionnaire  aristocracy  all  the  wealth 
that  has  accrued  from  class  or  protective  laws,  or  from  special 
privileges  and  land  monopoly,  you  will  find  how  great  a  part  the  law- 
making bodies  of  our  government  have  had  in  fostering  wealth  and  pro- 
ducing poverty  which  to-day  flourishes  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  same 
spires.  Of  late  it  has  been  popular  to  saddle  upon  Individualism  many 
burdens  which  have  arisen  in  ^hole  or  in  part  from  govemmentalism. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried  that  thousands  of  people  have 
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grown  to  distrust  liberty  and  place  a  wholly  fictitious  value  on  the  ?ery 
government  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  evils  now  calUng 
so  loudly  for  redress. 

wTTXTn  A  ncTTTtf^T  A  T         '^^*®  ^^^  ^^  fslth  whlch  tho  Socialists  enter-  * 
A  FUNDAMENTAL    ^.^^  ^^^  ^j^^  individual  is  made  up  in  their  bUnd 

TERROR 

adoration  of  an  all-powerful  government,  to  be 
composed  of  these  very  same  individuals.  This  position  appears  to  me 
as  amazing  as  it  is  illogical.  If  shrewd,  unscrupulous,  and  designlDg 
men  now  so  manipulate  elections  and  law-making  bodies  as  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  would  the  condition  of  the  blind  Ooddess  be  bettered 
by  delegating  supreme  power  to  a  government  composed  of  the  same 
individuals  ?  The  object  of  Socialism  is  most  worthy,  but  its  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  grounds  its  faith  not  in  liberty  but  in  govero* 
mentalism,  something  which  during  the  past  and  at  the  present  time 
has  exhibited  a  spirit  for  tyranny  commensurate  with  the  power  dele- 
gated to  it  Socialism  and  philosophical  Anarchism  seem  to  presup- 
pose an  ideal  civilization,  or  a  commonwealth  where  the  integral  parts 
are  truly  civilized;  where  each  man  and  woman  squares  his  or  her  life 
by  the  Golden  Rule. 

In  such  an  ideal  democracy,  Socialism  might  be  tolerable,  as  no  law 
would  be  enforced  which  would  interfere  with  the  moral  convictions 
and  happiness  of  the  individual.  In  a  less  civilized  commonwealtb, 
such  would  not  be  the  result,  and  tyranny,  if  we  can  make  any  safe  or 
just  deductions  from  the  past  or  the  present,  would  be  inevitable.  Hanj 
people  appear  to  imagine  that  tyranny  is  confined  to  monarchies,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  hopeless  oppression  frequently  blossoms 
forth  in  republics,  most  hopeless  because  an  individual  ruler  or  despot  can 
be  removed  far  more  easily  than  we  can  overcome  the  inherited  prejudices 
of  a  people  who  have  been  inflamed  by  adroit  or  designing  priests,  poli- 
ticians, or  representatives  of  conventional  and  popular  thought.  People 
endure  injustices  and  wrongs  from  a  government  which  they  would  not 
tolerate  from  an  individual.  *  The  all-important  point  which  is  so  often 
lost  sight  of  in  discussion  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  regenei'ated  or  an 
ideal  society  with  which  Socialism  proposes  to  deal,  but  with  our  own  peo- 
ple substantially  as  we  find  them  at  the  present  time,  with  their  inherited 
and  acquired  wickedness,  avarice,  cunning,  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
prejudice.  If  it  was  with  a  society  in  which  the  spirit  of  fratemalism 
predominated,  the  Edenic  state  which  Socialism  hopes  to  inaugurate 
would  be  present  without  any  governmental  compulsion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  is  with  our  society  as  we  find  it  to-day  (and  which  we  are 
frankly  informed  is  controlled  by  the  shrewd,  designing,  and  unscrupu- 
lous, who  with  craft  and  demagogy  delude  the  masses,  or  with  trickery 
manipulate  laws  to  further  their  own  ends)  that  Nationalism  must  deal 
in  the  event  of  its  success,  and  tliis  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  what  transformation  is  to  take  place  by  which  these  all-powerful 

*  See  case  of  Powell  vs.  Pennsylvania  in  this  paper. 
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spirits  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  guileless  lambs?  What  would  hinder 
this  same  element  of  craft  from  soon  gaining  ascendency  over  the  masses 
under  Nationalism,  by  appealing  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  voters  and 
supplanting  high-minded  officials  ?ti  What  means  can  Socialism  invoke 
which  cannot  be  brought  about  without  a  surrender  of  Individualism  to 
this  mysterious  something  called  Government,  and  which  has.  through 
all  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  present  time,  worked  mischief  and  misery  in 
proportion  as  despotic  power  has  been  delegated  to  it  ?  Surely  if  craft 
rules  and  often  oppresses  now,  as  Socialists  would  have  us  believe, 
it  would  be  none  the  less  impossible  for  the  same  spirit  to  rule  then;  in- 
deed are  we  not  justified  in  presuming  that  the  evil  would  be  many  times 
greater,  for  resistance  to  a  tyranny  which  would  be  all-powerful  as  the 
government  outlined  by  those  who  favor  military  Socialism,  would  be 
even  more  hopeless  than  resistance  to  the  police  power  of  Russia,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  an  autocratic  political  machine 
in  the  world.  }  am  aware  that  some  will  urge  that  the  government,  by 
leveling  wealth,  by  confiscating  the  property  and  dealing  the  same  portion 
to  every  individual,  will  remove  the  incentive  which  stimulates  avarice. 
TvpA-wTffv  AVTfc  "^^^^  cxcuso,  howcvcr,  does  not  answer  theob- 
J^rHV^Jv  ^r^  jection,  for  in  the  first  place  the  worst  tyrannies 
vtnllft  ^TT  V  ^^  *^®  *^®*  ^*^®  °^^  ^^^  inspired  by  greed  for 
INS  TR  BY  ^^^^'  ^'  depended  upon  bribery  to  accomplish  their 
kTF  ^n  ends.    The  mere  removing  or  attempting  to  remove 

■^  the  power  or  temptation  to  acquire  wealth  would 

not  transform  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  state, 
and  upon  the  ekaracter  qf  the  people  depends  the  success  or  failure  tftrue 
civilization.  The  cannibal  does  not  lose  the  ferocity  of  nature  by  having 
human  meat  withheld.  The  most  such  restriction  can  accomplish  is  to 
modify  the  appetite.  So,  It  seems  to  me,  the  most  the  panacea  offered  by 
Military  Socialism  could  accomplish  would  be  a  modification  of  the 
selfish  propensities  of  men  in  one  direction;  while  against  all  these 
advantages  there  must  be  considered  the  ever  present  seeds  of  tyranny, 
which  sooner  or  later  would  raise  barriers  to  happiness,  to  freedom,  to 
progress,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  would  prove  inconceivably  more 
injurious  to  society  than  any  blessings  that  could  reasonably  be  urged 
in  favor  of  its  claim,  not  the  least  among  which  is  involved  in  its  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  govemtnental  Patemalisni,  demanding  as  it  does 
a  concession  which  I  believe,  judging  from  history  past  and  present,  will 
inevitably  prove  disastrous  to  human  growth,  development,  and  happiness ; 
to  the  proper  unfoldment  of  the  highest  elements  in  man*s  being,  and  the 
untrammeled  progress  of  civilization  in  all  its  varied  paths. 
kvCiTTJun  AC"Pwr«T       Military  Socialism  rests  upon  the  assumption 

OP  THE  *^**^  *^®  ®*^®*^  ®^  *^®  ®***®  *°^  ^®  happiness 

'M'i7MTrcTQ  nv  ®'  mankind  depend  on  the  tremendous  concession 

T>  A  ^w^  A  T  Tc^r  ^^^<^^  makes  the  state  the  parent,  and  the  indi- 

PATERNALISM.  ^^^^^  merely  the  puppet  or  child,  who  has  no 

rights,  no  liberties,  or  no  authority  to  act  contrary  to  tHe  wishes  of  the 
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parental   govemment.      This   plea   is    by   no    means   novel;    it    has 
been    present    in    some   form   or    other    ever    since    the    dawn    of 
history.      Chameleon-like,    its   appearance   changes,   but    the    spirit 
is  the  same;  a  spirit  fatal  to  all  that  growth,  which  depends  on  liberty  and 
tolerance,  all  progress  and  development,  which  bows  not  under  the  yoke 
of  conven^tionality.    At  times  this  assumption  has  been  arrogated  by 
monarchy,  at  other  times  by  religion.    Now  it  is  proposed  to  lodg^  the 
power  which  we  have  denied  to  monarchy  and  Church  with  this  myste- 
rious something  called  governments    When  it  was  swayed  by  absolute 
monarchy,  the  masses  remained  in  comparative  slavery,  progress  moved 
only  on  conventional  lines,  servility  and  hypocrisy  assumed  the  throne  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  with  rare  exceptions  the  degree  of  cruel  intoler- 
ance exhibited  by  the  monarch  was  measured  by  the  power  he  wielded 
and  the  degree  of  security  he  enjoyed  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 
He  always  ruled  or  pretended  to  rule  as   a   father   who   governed 
his  children,  as  he  deemed  they  should  be  ruled.    When  the  Church 
assumed  the  sceptre,   the  result  was  more  terrible  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  monarchy.     This  was  obviously  the  case  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  among  which    was  the  consciousness   that    no  single 
individual  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the    hierarchy, 
which  like  a  paternal  govemment  claimed  the  alliance  and  sanction 
of  millions.  Thus  she  assumed  the  function  of  a  parent,  and  while  claim- 
ing to  follow  the  banner  of  Him  who  said  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,''  set  about  persecuting 
all  who  saw  beyond  her  distorted  vision,  or  thought  not  as  she  taught 
They  who,  standing  on  a  higher  eminence  than  preceding  generations,  or 
the  rank  and  file  of  their  time,  proclaimed  broader  thoughts,  nobler 
creeds,  and  newer  truths  were  burned,  as  were  Bruno  and  Servetns, 
were  imprisoned  as  was  Galileo,  were  banished  as  was  Roger  Williams^ 
were  tortured  as  were  the  multitude  beyond  number  who  perished,  from 
the  days  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  to  the  judicial  murder  of  witches,  and  the 
persecution  of  Quakers  and  Baptists  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
^nd  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  persecutions  were  always  jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  that  public  morals  and  the  weal  of  humanity  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  deadly  heresy. \  And  these  terrible  persecutions 
were  tolerated  by  the  multitude,  itself  impotent  against  the  magnificently 
organized  Church,  or  because  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  with  the 
Church,  for  prejudice,  you  know,  is  often  stronger  than  any  sentiments  of 
humanity  or  justice.  Whenever  organized  and  entrenched  power,  whether 
it  is  represented  by  a  monarch,  a  hierarchy,  or  the  masses,  has  felt  strong 
enough  to  assert  absolute  sway  over  the  minority,  intolerance,  bigotry, 
and  persecution  have  blasted  the  best  lives  and  killed  the  noblest  thoughts 
that  have  sought  to  blossom  outside  the  lines  which  the  ruling  spirits  have 
prescribed.    The  tyranny  of  authority  over  hostile  or  unpopular  thought 
has,  as  a  fule,  been  measured  only  by  its  power.    But  we  are  gravely 
informed  that  what  has  been  unquestionably  true  of  despotisms,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  in  the  past,  will  not  to-day  apply  to  a  social  despotism^ 
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we  are  assured  that  in  the  hand  of  the  masses  there  wiU  be  no  danger  of 
tyranny.  Here  again,  however,  history  warns  us  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
assumption.  Wherever  the  power  and  authority  of  a  despot  is  vested, 
whether  with  the  individual,  the  Church,  or  the  State,  sooner  or  later 
tyranny  will  appear.  Monarchs  given  absolute  power  have  in  rare 
instances  proved  benignant  and  not  abused  their  trust,  but  in  due  time 
successors  have  exhibited  all  the  ferocity  of  tyrants.  Even  religions, 
which  are  supposed  to  appeal  to  the  ideal  and  the  lofty  in  man*s  soul, 
once  given  power,  have  manifested  the  savage  cruelty  of  demons. 

crkxrv  TJirnTTXTrr  tt  t  TTcrrT>  A  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  *^®  state,  under  the  rule 
SOME  RECENT  ILLUSTRA-  ^^  ^j^^  masses,  any  exception  to  this  rule, 

^^in^^wl^]^^^^^  »°^  because  this  fact  is  so  serious  I  must 
WHICH  BEAR  ON  THE     emphasize  it  by  citing  a  few  illustrations 
QUESTION.  ^j  exhibitions  of  state  tyranny  in  our  midst 

at  the  present  time ;  tyranny  which  shows  that  persecutions  are  only 
limited  by  the  power  vested  in  the  state;  tyranny  which  is  blossom- 
ing at  the  present  moment  from  the  identical  material  from  which 
Socialists  propose  to  make  their  all-powerful  government  There  is 
to-day  languishing  in  prison  in  Tennessee  a  man  named  King.  He  is 
a  Second  Adventist,  and  sincerely  believes  that  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday 
should  be  religiously  observed.  After  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  on  Saturday,  he  performed  work  on  Sunday, 
as  he  could  ill  afford  to  be  idle  on  the  day  which  he  regards  in  no  way 
sacred.  For  this  work  he  was  arrested,  prosecuted,  branded  a  felon,  and 
incarcerated.  He  had  committed  no  crime.  He  in  no  way  deserves  the 
shameful  imprisonment  he  is  suffering;  yet  the  prejudice  of  the  majority 
sustains  the  infamous  law  that  makes  criminals  of  the  innocent  and  takes 
not  into  consideration  the  rights  of  the  minority.  And  what  is  more, 
the  religious  press  is  so  dominated  by  bigotry  and  ancient  prejudice  that 
it  is  blind  alike  to  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  inezorable  demands  <tf 
Justice,  If  in  any  State  the  Adventists,  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  people 
who  believed  in  observing  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday  should  happen  to 
predominate,  and  they  undertook  to  throw  Christians  into  dungeons,  and 
after  branding  them  criminals  should  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  for 
working  on  Saturday,  indignation  would  blaze  forth  throughout  Chris- 
tendom against  the  great  injustice,  the  wrong  against  tho'liberty  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen.  The  only  difference  is  that  poor  Mr.  King  is  in 
the  minority;  he  is  the  type  of  those  who  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  made  to  suffer  when  government  is  strong  enough  to  persecute  all 
who  do  not  accept  what  is  considered  truth  and  right  by  the  majority. 
Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  prosecution  of  Mrs.  Lottie  M.  Post, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  who,  after  the  Orthodox  physicians  had  pronounced 
two  cases  in  a  neighboring  town  absolutely  hopeless,  was  called  to 
minister  to  them.  In  each  instance  the  patient  consigned  to  the  grave 
by  the  regular  physician  recovered  under  the  gentle  ministrations  of 
this  simple,  pure-lived  Christian  Scientist  As  soon  as  the  cures  were 
assured,  Mrs.  Post  prepared  to  return  to  her  home.  Before  she  could  take 
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her  train,  however,  she  was  arrested  for  a  common  felon,  prosecuted 
and  fined  fifty  dollars,  because,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  indictment, 
'*  she  had  practised  a  cure  on  one  Mrs.  George  B.  Freeman,  and  others, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  Iowa.'*  And  this  is  true.  She  had 
violated  a  most  infamous  law;  she  was  branded  as  a  criminal,  though 
the  only  crime  she  had  eommitted  was  ministerijig  to  those  supposed  to 
he  dying  and  calling  them  back  to  life,  Tet  we  are  gravely  infoi'med 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  tyranny  in  a  republic.  I  repeat,  that  the  intol- 
erance cf  a  republic  is  frequently  limited  only  by  its  power.  Another 
case:  There  is  to-day  in  Chicago  a  man  named  Caldwell,  a  Christian 
minister,  who  has  been  arrested,  and  if  convicted  will  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  who  is  not  only  absolutely  innocent  of  any  crime,  but 
whose  only  offence  can  be  summed  up  in  two  phrases,  **  seeking  to  make 
mankind  better,  purer,  and  holier,'*  and  "criticising  our  censors  of 
morals  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  tlie  so-called  Anti-Vice 
Society.**  The  essential  tyranny  of  this  prosecution  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  not  until  the  Rev.  Caldwell  presumed  to  criticise  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Anti-Vice  Society  in  their  persecution  of  Moses  Harmon, 
did  the  authorities  arrest  him,  although  the  charge  of  circulating 
immoral  literature  is  based  in  part  on  the  circulation  of  copies  of 
an  issue  of  his  paper,  The  Christian  Life^  published  and  distribu- 
ted a  year  ago  last  November^  or  more  than  six  months  before  he  was 
so  injudicious  as  to  express  his  honest  thoughts  about  the  tyranny  of 
government  Now  while  the  problem  involved  does  not  require  any 
elaboration  of  the  facts,  I  will  briefly  state  the  circumstances  of  this 
outrage  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  governmental  censorship  is 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  our  own  country,  through  the  accep- 
tance in  a  measure,  of  this  dangerous  theory  of  Paternalism. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Caldwell  published  a  little  paper  entitled  The  Christian 
Life*  It  is  the  organ  of  the  National  Purity  Association,  and  is  devoted 
to  marital  purity.  No  nobler,  more  needed,  or  humane  reform  was  ever 
undertaken  than  this  championed  by  Mr.  Caldwell.  On  November,  in 
1889,  the  editor  published  in  his  paper  a  contribu^tion  on  marital  purity, 
written  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Walker,  a  Congregational  minister  in  good 
standing,  and  of  exceptionally  pure  life.  This  paper  is  unexceptionable 
in  phraseology,  and  is  an  earnest  plea  for  chastity.  It  was  sent  through 
the  mails,  and  while  it  may  have  disturbed  the  consciences  of  some  slaves 
of  lust,  and  aroused  some  persons  to  a  better  life,  certain  it  is  that  it  could 
have  done  no  harm,  even  to  the  most  fastidious  of  those  delicate  and  fragile 
children,  whose  parents,  with  criminal  stupidity,  have  taught  them  to 
blush  at  the  sight  of  a  chaste  statue.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this 
paper  by  Rev.  Walker  until  after  tiie  editor  of  The  Christian  Life  charac- 
terized as  an  outrage  the  imprisonment  of  Moses  Harmon.  After  this, 
however,  this  article,  which  was  heretofore  apparently  innocent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  postal  authorities  and  the  Anti-Vice  Society,  seems  to  have 
suddenly  assumed  criminal  proportions;  consequently  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
arrested,  one  of  the  main  charges  beinrj  t'le  circulation  of  the  paper  on 
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marital  purity  in  yoveniber,  1889!  The  arrest  was  made  in  October,  1890. 
In  other  cases  of  similar  persecution  of  reformers,  their  religious  belief 
or  the  coarse  phraseology  of  some  of  their  printed  articles  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  dust  of  prejudice  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
no  such  charge  can  be  made  in  this  case.  Here  a  Christian  minister,  of 
irreproachable  life,  publishes  a  noble  littie  journal  in  which  he  avoids 
coarse  or  yulgar  phraseology,  while  he  calls  attention  to  crimes  which 
are  more  than  aught  else  debasing  our  children  and  enervating  the  moral 
character  of  a  race.  This  noble  reformer,  after  daring  to  criticise  the 
action  of  the  Grovemment  and  Anti-Yice  Society,  is  arrested  like  a  felon 
on  a  criminal  charge,  and  from  all  appearances,  so  thoroughly  has  a 
Stygian  lethargy  taken  hold  of  the  people  and  the  press,  that  they  alike 
seem  blind  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  against  freedom,  purity,  and 
progress,  which  has  been  committed  in  the  name  of  law.  It  is  true  the 
Rev.  Caldwell  is  poor  and  somewhat  obscure,  but  in  the  theory  of  our 
government  these  facts  should  be  no  justification  for  such  shameful 
I>ersecution. 

Another  event  of  very  recent  occurence  affords  a  startiing  illustration 
of  the  menace  to  rightful  freedom  and  true  progress  which  lies  in 
the  path  of  governmental  Paternalism.    This  is  the  recent  passage  of 
the  Senate  Election  bill  in  California,  which  at  one  fell  stroke  places  the 
monopoly  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  two  old  parties,  while  it 
practically  disfranchises  four  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  California.    This 
un-American  law  provides  that  no  independent  nominations  shall  be 
made  except  on  the  i>etition  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  electors.    Now  at  the 
last  election  the  combined  vote  of  the  Prohibition  and  American  party 
was  but  four  per  cent^  of  the  entire  vote,  thus  it  bars  them  from  the 
field  of  active  politics.    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  law  not  only 
practically  disfranchises  a  portion  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  is  a  deadly  blow  to  all  reform  movements.    It  is  in 
essence  as  despotic  as  a  ukase  of  the  Czar.    It  contains  the  germ  of 
poison,  which,  had  it  been  present  in  the  past,  would  have  throttled  in 
its  infancy  the  Republican  party,  and  which  in  the  future  may  destroy 
all  radical  reform  movements.     It  is  a  startiing  illustration  of   the 
logical  results  of  that  legislation  which  assumes  the  right  of  the  State  to 
treat  her  citizens  as  she  sees  fit;  the  right  of  the  majority  to  act  regard- 
less of  the  great  principles  of  individual  liberty.    What  would  the 
founders  of  this  Republic  have  thought  of  such  a  monstrous  propo- 
sition; they  who  imagined  they  were  founding  a  government  where  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  would  be  respected ;  where  the  cause  of  reform 
and  progress,  no  matter  how  unpopular  with  the  majority,  should  be 
tolerated,  even  until  it  could  triumph  by  a  healthful  educational  process 
under  the  sunshine  of  perfect  freedom.    Again,  does  not  this  act,  which  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  occurrences  of  recent  date,  show  conclu- 
sively that  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to  increase  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
government,  such  as  all  plans  of  Nationalism  and  military  Socialism 
necessarily  involve  ? 
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That  the  State  as  now  constituted,  —  the  State  made  up  of  the  indiyid- 
uals  who,  under  Socialism,  would  rule  with  supreme  power,  is  not  as 
humane,  just,  or  tolerant  as  society  demands  the  individual  to  be,  must 
be  apparent  to  every  student  of  political  economy.  As  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  essential  tyranny  of  the  State  when  power  is  delegated 
to  this  mysterious  something  which  nationalists  are  ready  to  worship  as 
the  essence  of  goodness,  let  me  cite  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  statement  of  the  tyranny  involved  in  the 
statute  which  the  court  sustains.  In  the  case  of  Powell  vs.  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  shown  that  a  citizen  by  the  name  of  Powell  invested  a  small 
fortune  in  an  oleomargarine  factory,  conscientiously  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  which 
authorizes  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  A  subsequent 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or 
sell  this  commodity  in  any  form.  It  was  further  shown  and  admitted 
that  the  food  was  not  injurious,  that  it  was  at  once  healthful  and 
cheaper  than  butter,  and  that  the  manufacturer  had  strictly  complied 
with  the  law  regarding  the  proper  stamping  of  the  article.  Nevertheless 
after  Mr.  Powell,  acting  in  good  faith,  had  invested  his  capital  in  llie 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  fato,  he  was 
by  this  subsequent  statute  made  a  criminal  and  prosecuted  by  the  State 
for  doing  what  a  previous  Legislature  had  authorized.  Moreover,  t^e 
State  made  no  provision  for  compensation  while  thus  outlawing  his 
business,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  State  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  within  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  it  a  crime  to  sell 
any  goods.  In  commenting  on  this  extraordinary  decision,  Samuel 
Cooper,  in  the  course  of  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  tyranny  of  the  State 
observes : — 

Could  a  greater  outrage  have  been  inflicted  on  a  citizen  ?  The  l^tate 
passes  laws  that  provicie  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  commodity; 
then,  after  the  business  has  been  established,  makes  the  citizen  a  crim- 
inal who  put  his  capital  into  it  at  its  invitation.  To  produce  a  cheap, 
wholesome  food  would  seem  to  be  deserving  of  commendation  rather 
than  a  prison  cell.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  dissenting  opinion  to 
be  convinced  that  such  a  statute  deprives  the  citizen  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  What  should  be  said  of  a  private 
person  or  corporation  that  committed  the  crime  of  inducing  another,  by 
false  promises,  to  invest  his  all  in  a  business  acknowledged  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  and  then  deprived  him  of  it  and  put  him  in  jail  ? 

This  case  alone  forcibly  illustrates  how  necessary  it  is  t6  call  a  halt  in 
the  paternalistic  tendency  of  our  present  legislation,  which  seeks  to  lodge 
absolute  power,  regardless  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  integ- 
rity, with  the  State;  and  secondly,  to  illustrate  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  to  sanction  any  scheme  of  government  which  insists  on  increasing 
the  powers  of  this  irresponsible  government 

In  tlie  above  instances  I  have  given  the  absolute  facts  as  they  exist, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  have  selected  typical  cases  where  perse- 
cutions have  recently  occurred  from  widely  different  causes.     I  might 
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multiply  illiiBtratioiis  of  this  growing  spirit  of  intolerance  until  I  wearied 
my  readers,  each  emphasizing  the  all-important  fact  that  all  the  majority 
wishes  is  the  sanction  of  law  to  make  its  crimes  against  the  minority 
assume  a  show  of  respectability.  All  that  retards  persecutions  is  the 
limit  of  the  sanction  of  law,  and  I  submit  that  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, and  in  the  face  of  the  wrongs  of  the  present,  any  increase  of 
governmental  power  menaces  the  liberty,  the  happiness,  and  growth 
of  the  individual.  The  sanction  of  authority  has  ever  been  the  cloak  for 
persecution;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  true  that  our  growth, 
our  marvellous  strides  in  intellectual  development  and  scientifio  attain- 
ment, our  quickened  mond  and  religious  sensibilities,  which  compel  us 
to  realize  to-day  as  never  before  the  wrongs  that  exist,  all  this  growth 
which  alone  marks  the  progress  of  true  civilization,  has  been  precisely 
in  proportion  as  man  has  been  free,  exactly  as  he  has  enjoyed  liberty  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  action. 

♦TtT'D'  u  w  A  crkv  xxTxrv  rrTJTP     ^'^^^  *^  much  as  f reedoni  and  toleration  has 

^Af^Tur^jtr^^  *^«   P*®*  century   pre-eminently   the 

mZ  Srrwwr.^  /%i       ^^^®'  ^^  *^  ^®  ^^  ^  ^^^  Charles  Darwin  or 

LL  A^^  ^^^^  Russell  Wallace  Uved  two  centuries 

earlier,  they  would  have  perished  had  they 
insisted  on  proclaiming  the  great  truths  of  evolution,  and  the  conser- 
vative world  would  have  sanctioned  their  destruction.  Ko  one  who 
remembers  the  misrepresentation,  calumny,  and  social  ostracism  heaped 
on  the  head  of  Charles  Darwin,  or  the  spirit  of  ferocious  intolerance  that 
blazed  forth  from  the  religious  press  and  pulpit  when  the  great  apostle  of 
evolution  published  the  results  of  his  years  of  patient  study,  can  doubt 
that  death  would  have  overtaken  him  in  an  age  that  sanctioned  govern- 
mental paternalism.  Fortunately  for  him,  and  doubly  fortunate  for  the 
world,  he  and  his  great  co-laborers  came  forth  at  a  moment  when  a 
tremendous  reaction  from  Paternalism  had  set  in.  It  was  largely  owing 
to  this  fortunate  incident  also,  that  the  great  Republic  has  become  so 
splendid  under  the  benign  influence  of  liberty.  It  was  grounded  at  a 
time  when  the  current  of  human  thought  had  set  in  strongly  toward 
Individualism;  when  wearying  of  i>ersecutions  of  State  and  Church, 
the  people  called  for  liberty  and  toleration.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere 
that  our  Constitution  was  bom,  and  only  since  we  have  taken  to  aping 
the  habits  of  thought  of  effete  and  decaying  monarchies,  has  the  tide 
toward  governmental  control  and  against  toleration  and  liberty  set  in. 
TTTD*  TTAunnkTiTk  f\v  Humaulty  Tsccms  determined  to  ignore  the 
^r^^ca  t^^J?  «^^*  *^*^  ^^*®^  ®^®^  ^^  ^^  emphasized, 
J^i? W^^^rAr  *^**  ^^^  scorned  and  hated  by  the  masses 
^^ORITT  *^^*^  '^^  ^^^^  thought  are  the  prophets  of 

to-morrow.  Slain  in  one  age,  they  have  monu- 
ments to  their  virtue  and  worth  erected  by  a  succeeding  generation.  The 
majority  of  the  world^s  most  valuable  truths  as  Dumas  has  observed, 
'*were  in  their  infancy  looked  upon  as  idle  dreams^*  or  as  poisonous 
errors  which  should  be  stamped  out     The  vanguard  of  the  ages  have 
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always  been  in  the  minority.  If  popular  thought  or  conserratisiii  had 
given  to  the  world  a  tithe  of  the  wealth  in  scientific  discovery,  id 
invention,  or  in  ethics  tliat  has  come  from  the  despised  dreamers,  the 
iconoclasts,  and  the  prophets.  Socialism,  which  looks  toward  surrender- 
ing human  liberty  or  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  would 
appear  less  tragic.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hamper  the  thought,  fetter 
the  bndn,  or  check  the  honest  utterances  of  anyone;  but  when  this  wrong 
carries  with  it  the  power  of  conservatism  to  say  to  progress  *<Thns  far 
Shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,*'  the  crime  becomes  colossaL 

The  censorship  of  the  press,  the  drama,  and  the  rostrum,  or  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  these  great  voices  of  truth,  which  logically  form  a 
part  of  a  paternal  government,  such  as  would  be  exhibited  under 
Nationalism  or  military  Socialism,  means  an  embargo  on  independent 
thought  and  healthful  liberty  outside  of  orthodox  or  conservative 
lines. 

TLTTQT  A       V  TiTkn         -Agaiu,  is  it  uot  possIblc  that  Socialists  may  be 

News  ^F  T    E        substituting  a  result  for  the  cause  of  the  evil? 

ri TTw    CiV   nrro       ^  **  ^^^  ^'^^  ^**  ^^^  present  deplorable  social 

«^^»  *  »  ^,^,;  «  conditions  are  merely  results  of  human  degen- 

SOCIAL  EVILS.  *      t    1-    -  xl  J      t  ^   M 

eracy,  of  a  lack  of  the  proper  development  of 

character  ?    I  think  this  is  the  case.    And  furthermore  I  think  they  are 

inclined  to  unconsciously  magnify  the  evils  in  our  present  social  and 

industrial  conditions,  or  at  least  dwell  on  them  at  the  expense  of  other 

evils  almost  as  grave,  many  of  which  are  the  direct  result  of  legislation 

or  governmental  interference.    All  physicians  recognize  the  fact  that 

frequently  on  the  bodies  of  patients  appear  sores  that  are  frightfully 

disgusting,  resulting  from  poisons  in  the  blood,  and  which,  if  healed 

without  first  placing  the  mind  and  body  in  a  healthy  condition,  will 

result  m  far  g^reater  evils  to  the  constitution  than  the  ulcer,  as  frequently 

the  poison  which  remains  in  the  system  attacks  a  vital  organ,  when 

death  supervenes;  whereas,  if  the  system  is  placed  in  the  way  of  health, 

and  the  poisons  assailed  at  their  fountain  head,  the  sore  heals.    Now,  as 

I  view  this  matter.  Socialism  hopes  to  heal  the  economic  sore  by  the 

application  of  legislation,  while  the  body  politic,  the  rank  and  file  who 

compose  those  who  to-day  make  up  the  Republic,  are  permeated  with 

selfishness,  ambition,  the  lust  for  power,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 

lust  of  the  fiesh*    We  are  informed  that  the  heartless  selfishness  of 

the  moneyed  power  produces  the  major  evils  in  our  present  economic 

conditions,  but  did  you  never  reflect  that  selfishness  and  the  lust  for 

power  permeate  every  stratum  in  the  present  condition  of  society? 

And  here  let  us  quote  some  sober  and  temperate  thoughts  recently 

expressed  by  Herbert  Spencer: — 

Instead  of  the  selfishness  of  the  employing  classes  and  the  selfishness 
of  competition,  we  are  to  have  t^e  unselfishness  of  a  mutually  aiding 
system.  How  far  is  this  unselfishness  now  shown  in  the  behavior  of 
working-men  to  one  another  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  rules  limiting 
the  numbers  of  new  hands  admitted  into  each  trade,  or  to  the  rules 
which  hinder  ascent  from  inferior  classes  of  workers  to  superior  classes  ? 
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One  does  not  see  in  such  regulations  any  of  that  altruism  by  which 
Socialism  is  to  be  pervaded.  Contrariwise,  one  sees  a  pursuit  of  private 
interests  no  less  keen  than  among  traders.  Hence,  unless  we  suppose 
that  men^s  natures  will  be  suddenly  exalted,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
pursuit  of  private  interests  will  sway  the  doings  of  all  the  component 
classes  in  a  sdcialistic  societv.  Again  there  will  come  the  rejoinder: 
^^  We  shall  guard  against  all  that  Evervbody  will  be  educated;  and  all, 
with  their  eyes  constantly  open  to  the  abuse  of  power,  will  be  quick  to 
prevent  it.'*  The  wortn  of  these  expectations  would  be  small,  even 
could  we  not  Identify  the  causes  which  will  bring  disappointment;  for 
in  human  affairs  the  most  promising  schemes  go  wrong  in  ways  which 
no  one  anticipated.  But  in  this  case  the  going  wrong  will  be  necessi- 
tated by  causes  which  are  conspicuous.  The  working  of  institutions  is 
determined  by  men's  characters,  and  the  existing  defects  in  their  charac- 
ters will  inevitably  bring  about  the  results  above  indicated.  There  is 
no  adequate  endowment  of  those  sentiments  required  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  despotic  bureaucracy. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  observes,  we  are  met  the  moment  we  point  out  the 
facts  by  the  assurance  that  the  people  will  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  fratemalism.  If  that  is  true,  we  will  have  voluntary  co-operation 
which  Is  highly  desirable,  instead  of  a  military  despotism.  If  fratemal- 
ism exists  there  will  be  no  demand  for  Paternalism.  If  it  does  not  exist, 
the  same  evils  seething  in  the  body  politic  at  present,  when  given  the 
powers  of  an  absolute  bureaucracy,  must  necessarily  result  as  they  have 
resulted  in  the  monarchial,  religious  and  popular  governments  of  the 
past  when  power  has  been  given  the  ruling  class.  After  a  careful  study 
of  this  problem  in  the  light  of  the  past  and  the  present,  but  in  a 
purely  friendly  spirit,  I  find  my  conclusions  accord  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
when  he  observes  :  **  My  opposition  to  Socialism  results  from  the  belief 
that  it  would  stop  the  progress  to  such  a  higher  state,  and  bring  back  a 
lower  state.'* 

Once  again  :  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  evils  which  have  grown 
out  of  extreme  wealth  and  the  unjust  inequality  of  conditions,  cannot  be 
overcome  without  resort  to  a  policy  which  is  open  to  such  grave  and 
well-founded  objections  as  Paternalism.  Revolutionary  measures,  or  for 
that  matter  any  legislative  step  which  in  the  least  infringes  on  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  cannot  be  justified,  and  should  not  be  entertained  until 
after  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  menace  cannot  be  removed  by 
agencies  which  will  not  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Now  I 
believe  that  with  a  continued  agitation  and  constant  appeals  to  the  con- 
science of  the  people  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  Jesus  appealed 
to  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  wherein 
measures  which  are  not  at  variance  with  the  principles  underlying  Indi- 
vidualism, and  which  will  be  free  from  tfie  seeds  of  tyranny,  will  be 
brought  about.  Civilization  ^  on  the  upward  trend.  The  tremendous 
moral  awakening  of  the  present  day  which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  man's 
advancement,  and  which  has  been  coming  up  to  its  presentglgantic  pro- 
portions for  several  generations,  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  moral 
energy  of  the  people.    This  agitation  is  healthful ;  it  is  doing  for  us  what 
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a  true  education  would  have  accomplished.  It  is  givixig  enei^^  and 
force  to  character. 

To  me  the  causes  of  the  sad  phases  of  life 
THE  PRIME  CAUSE  OF  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  aught  else  traceable  to  a 
OUR  SOCIAL  EVILS     defective  education  through  successive  gener- 
nw    p  A  r'TTTP  ations.    Parents  have  largely  overlooked  the 

CHARACTER.  solemn  responsibility  of  character-building 

which  devolved  upon  them.  They  supposed  that  the  school  and  the  Church 
would  cultivate  the  brain  and  soul.  The  school  taught  the  brain  along 
purely  intellectual  lines,  leaving  the  Church  and  home  to  develop  the 
ethical  side  of  life,  and  the  Church,  forgetting  her  loftiest  mission  in 
profitless  strife  and  contention  over  dogma,  rite,  and  ritual,  has  largely 
failed  in  the  work  she  might  have  wrought;  hence  the  greatest  need  of 
the  hour  is  a  persistent  ethical  agitation;  to  quicken  the  dormant  ener- 
gies in  the  heart  of  the  people.  If  this  great  work  is  f aithf  utly  pursued, 
while  the  necessity  for  liberty,  toleration,  and  Justice  shaping  our 
every  act  is  strenuously  insisted  upon,  I  believe  that  measures  will 
be  devised  for  reducing  uninvited. poverty  to  the  minimum  and  fostering 
all  that  Is  best,  noblest,  and  grandest  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  tunlight 
of  liberty  I  see  a  growing  world.  In  the  radiance  of  her  smile  man  tri- 
umphs over  error  and  superstition.  But  in  the  shadow  of  Paternalism* 
progress  has  ever  withered,  science  has  been  a  fugitive,  and  the  van- 
guard of  civilization  have  suffered  ignominious  death.  No  lesson  is 
more  impressively  taught  by  the  ages  than  that  seiencey  progress,  (xnd 
human  unfoldment  move  in  the  wake  of  liberty.  I  have  no  faith  in  any 
theory  of  government  that  distrusts  human  freedom.  I  believe  that 
no  enduring  progress  or  true  civilization  can  be  builded  on  otherfounda- 
tion  than  liberty  and  justice. 
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'laGrippe"  and  Pneumonia. 

Prevention  Better  Than  Cure, 

Reports  from  medical  sources  show  that  "  La  Grippe"  is  again  preva> 
lent,  and  in  connection  with  its  return  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
decided  increase  of  mortality  from  pneumonia  is  recorded. 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  all  classes  to  take  precautions  against 
exposure  and  whatevor  tends  to  debilitate  the  system. 

The  trying  changes  of  the  weather,  at  this  season,  and  the  consequent 
cases  of  colds,  influenzas,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  rheumatism,  pains 
in  the  back,  and  the  many  other  aches  and  pains  caused  by  unavoidable 
or  careless  exposure,  are  things  that  cannot  be  neglected,  except  at  the 
risk  of  more  serious  consequences. 

As  attested  by  indisputable  testimony,  they  may  be  both  prevented 
and  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of 
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Every  Lawyer  SbouM  Re&d  It  I 

THE  GREEN  BAG. 

THIS  Magazine,  unique  in  the  field  of  legal  literature,  lias  received  the 
unqualified  commendation  of  the  profession.  It  is  what  its  title  claims 
it  to  be,  *<  a  useless  but  entertaining  magazine  for  lawyers  " :  **  useless  ^ 
in  that  it  eschews  everjrthing  of  a  practical  nature, — reports  of  decisions, 
digests  of  cases,  the  dry  (but  useful)  treatises  of  learned  authors  upon  mooted 
questions  of  law ;  *'  entertaining "  in  that  it  presents  to  its  readers  brigiit, 
mteresting  articles  upon  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  profession,  writteo 
by  well-known  members  of  the  bar;  valuable  historical  and  biographical 
articles  on  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  several  States,  our  leading  law  schools, 
etc.,  all  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  eminent  jurists  and  teachers  of 
the  law ;  short  sketches  of  famous  lawyers,  accompanied  by  full-pa^  por- 
traits ;  accounts  of  celebrated  trials ;  leading  cases  done  into  verse  ;  I^ai 
antiquities,  anecdotes,  facetise,  etc. 

The  Illustrations,  done  in  the  best  style  of  modern  photogravure  repro- 
duction, lend  additional  attraction  to  the  cuiTcnt  numbers,  and  render  the 
bound  volume  a  portbait  gallery  op  the  American  Bench  and  Bar. 

To  the  overworked  .lawyer,  wearied  by  the  labors  of  his  profession.  The 
Green  Bag  will  furnish  rest  and  recreation.  It  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
antidote  to  the  flood  of  digests  and  reporters  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed, 
and  will  prove  to  him  that  the  law  is  not  after  all  wholly  dull  and  prosaic,  but 
that  it  has  its  bright,  humorous,  and  dramatic  side. 
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ItrTHS  Obben  Bao]  Ib  beyond  question  the 
brigntest  lerad  magaarine  pubilished  at  the  present 
day. — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

In  all  candor,  The  Obeen  Baq  is  a  magazine 
which  is  replete  with  rich  thought  and  racy  read- 
ing.—C7ii<^i{70  Iaiw  JourruU. 

The  Gbesk  Bao  is  a  delightful  and  readable 
periodical.— N.  Mttteb,  Puolic  Prosecutor ^  ChU' 
pra  Sarttn,  Bengal,  India. 

This  admirable  manzine  is  replete  with  matter 
of  interest  to  the  profession.— /Himp  Court,  Lon- 
don, England. 
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magasine  for  lawyers.  It  is,  in  fact,  »  new 
departure  In  legiu  Journalism:  prose,  poetry, 
engravings,— and  all  of  them  excellent.  U^lit, 
readable,  and  entertaining,  it  addresses  Itself  to 
the  lawyer's  hours  of  relaxation.  It  will  nmnss 
him,  it  will  interest,  but  forbears  to  inatmet  bim. 
The  issues  received  render  us  anxious  to  raoelve 
the  next.  —Irish  Law  JHmeSf  IHiMin,  /rslcpMl 
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Prof.  BUCHANAN'S  NEW  BOOK, 

THERAPEUTIC  SARC06N0MY. 

The  application  of  Sarcofirnomy,  the  Science  of  the  Soul.  Brain,  and  Body,  to 
the  Therapeutic  Philosophy  and  treatment  of  bodily  and  mental  diseases 
by  means  of  Electricity.  Nervaura.  Medicine,  and  Hsamospasla;  with 
a  Review  of  Authors  on  Animal  Mafirnetlam  and  Massage,  and 
presentation  of  New  Instruments  for  Blectro-Tha«'^r0dl 
By    JOSEPH     RODBS   BUCHANAN.   M.  D.,   ^tho^^ 
"  System  of  Anthropolofiry."  *'  Manual  of  PsFchom- 
etry,"  and  "The  New  Education."— forf 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  m 
leal  Institute,  and  Professor  of  Physj 
oloffy  and  Institutes  of  Medlclrte. 
in  four  medical  colleffes  suc- 
cessively from  1846   to 
1881. 


WITH    VALUABLE    AND   ORIGINAL    ILLUSTRA 


One  volume   Imperial  Svo,  TOO  p^res,  cloth^  neatly 


elegantly  boand ;  Price  $5.00. 


and 


This  is  a  hook  of  as  profound  and  attractive  a  character  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  realms  of 
Science,  It  makes  a  total  revolution  in  physiology  and  medical  philosophy,  by  presenting  in  one 
systematic  view  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  body,  and  the  soul,  with  their  exact  anatomiccd 
connections  and  complex  relations.  Upon  this  view  it  develops  a  new  system  of  practice  in  dis- 
ease^  and  of  hygienic  laws  for  all,  with  a  new  electro-therapeutics  and  method  of  diagnosis.  The 
ideas  cmd  experiments  are  singularly  novd,  but  are  strongly  endorsed  by  colleges  and  investi- 
if<iting  committees, 

T%e  author  is  well  known  as  a  forcible  and  brilliant  writer  upon  scientific  and  r^ormatory 
subjects,  who  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  medical  profession,  and  whose  scientific  views  and 
discoveries  have  attrcusted  attention  in  Europe, 

This  volume  opens  with  two  full  length  illustrations  of  Sarcognomy,  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  views  of  the  human  hody.  It  contains  twenty-six  cnapters  of  vigorous  and 
trenchant  presentation  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  new  practice,  showing  important  errors 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  leading  physiologists,  explaining  the  relation  of  the  soul  and  brain, 
and  their  joint  actipn  as  the  source  of  vitality,  not  by  speculative  argument,  but  by  experi- 
ment and  pathology.  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  show  the  anatomical,  neurological,  and  thera- 
peutic relations  ofthe  spinal  column.  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.  explain  the  vital  relations 
of  all  parts  of  the  brain.  Chapter  IX.  gives  a  new  view  of  health,  its  relation  to  the  brain, 
and  its  preservation.  Chapters  X.  and  XI.  illustrate  the  application  of  the  psycho-vital 
forces.  Chapter  XII.  explains  the  physiological  power  of  the  occipital  region  of  the  brain. 
Chapter  XIII.  gives  the  laws  of  treatment  for  the  abdominal  and  crural  regions,  and 
reveals  the  wonderful  discovery  of  sub-human  elements  in  man,  which  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  evolution,  and  have  great  value  in  the  control  of  inflammations,  fevers,  and 
congestions.  Chapter  XIV.  gives  ^  pages  to  a  full  exposition  of  pneumatic  treatment, 
guiaed  by  Sarcognomy,  as  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  century  to  therapeutics. 
Chapter  XV.  gives  an  exposition  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  their  treatment.  Chapter  XVI. 
is  a  review  of  the  animal  magnetism  of  Deleuze  and  Esdaile,  showing  its  shallow  sciolism, 
and  its  practical  value  when  rectified.  Chapter  XVII.  is  a  caustic  review  of  Mehano-ther- 
apy,  or  massage.  Chapter  XVIII.  is  an  illustration  of  the  practice  of  the  author's  pupils, 
and  its  surprising  success,  mentioning  the  cases  of  Thurlow  Weed  and  Secretary  8eward. 
Chapter  XlX.  gives  new  and  original  views  of  hygiene,  as  guided  by  Sarcognomy.  Chapter 
XX.  ^ves  a  terse,  practical  synopsis  of  rules  for  treatment,  with  some  new  physiological 
doctrines.  Chapters  XXI.  and  XXII.  give  a  comprehensive  review  of  electro-therapeutics. 
Chapter  XXII  I.  narrates  the  numerous  and  wonderful  experiments  of  the  author,  which 
reveal  the  laws  of  Sarcognomy.  Chapter  XXFV.  gives  an  exposition  of  electro-thera- 
peutic apparatus,  with  new  views  and'orisinal  apparatus  described.  Chapter  XXV. — 
electro-tnerapeutics  guided  by  Sarcognomy  (55  pages),— is  a  complete  code  of  practice  in 
diseases  generally.  Chapter  XXVI.  (40  pages),  is  a  brief  review  of  pathology,  showing 
that  the  study  of  diseases  gives  us  a  demonstration  of  all  the  important  doctrines  of 
Sarcognomy,  the  adoption  of  which  makes  a  revolution  in  biology  and  therapeutics. 
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By   Prof.    JOS.    RODES    BUCHANAN.      21pp. 


9f 


II.    "  New  Declaration  of  Rights. 

By    HAMLIN    GARLAND.        '28  pp. 


III.   "The  Farmer,  The   Investor, 

and  The  Railway." 

By    v.    wood    DAVIS.        22  pp. 


These  will  be  furnished  to  any  who  may  want  them  at  $4.00 
per  100  copies.  Single  copies,  10  Cents,  or  three  for  25  Cests, 
sent  to  any  address  postpaid.    Address, 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  FOR  THINKERS. 

POPULAR    MEDICAL    AND    HYGIENIC    WORKS. 


The  Hydropathic 

Encyclopedia. 

A  system  of  KjAropaXhy  and  Hygiene.  De- 
signed as  a  guide  to  families  ana  students, 
and  a  tezt-t>ook  for  physicians.  12mo.  Two 
TOlumes  in  one.  9G6  j»p.,  461  illostrations. 
Cloth,  KOO.    Library  Edition,  94.50. 

This  work  treats  the  sublect  nnder  eight 
distinct  heads,  embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy ; 
Phjrsiology  of  the  Human  Body:  Hygienio 
Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health;  Die- 
tetics and  Hydropathic  Cookery;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  water-Treatment;  Special  rathol- 
ogy  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the 
l^ture.  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all 
known  Diseases;  Application  of  Hydropathy  to 
mdwifery  and  the  Nursery.  It  oontains  a 
Glossary,  T^ble  of  Contents,  and  complete 
Index.  In  tiw  general  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  work,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
people  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  Whilst 
almost  every  topic  of  interest  in  the  departments 
of  Anatomy,  Pnjrsiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
and  Therapeutics,  is  briefly  preMnted,  tnose  of 

{practical  utility  are  alwajrs  put  prominently 
Orward.  The  theories  and  njrpotheees  upon 
which  the  popular  drug-practice  Is  predicated 
are  controversed,  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
their  fallacy  clearly  demonstrated.  Sent  post- 
paid by  Abkka  Pubzjsbimo  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Physical  Culture- 

Fbr  Home  and  School    Scientiflc  and  Prac- 
tical.   By  Prof.  D.  L.  Dowd.    12mo..  322  pp. 
Portrait    of   author   and   80   Illustrations 
Second  edition.     Cloth,  bevel  edge,  $1.60. 
Library  Sdltion,  92.00. 

This  Is  the  best  work  on  the  building  up  of 
Health  and  Strength  by  systematic  exercise  ever 

Bnblished.  Prof.  Dowd  conducts  the  Home 
chool  for  Physical  Culture  m  New  York  City, 
and  his  work  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
BUbiect. 

*'lt  Is  far  from  ambitious  in  style,  but  It 'is 
founded  throughout  on  personal  experience  in  a 
most  successful  self-development,  worth  more 
than  all  the  theories  of  book  learning.**— Sani- 
tary Bra.  **We  take  p.easure  in  commending 
this  modest  volume  as  the  very  best  work  whicE 
has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation.  tofamillar> 
Ise  and  popularise  physical  culture  among  the 
laity. **-iOir.  Medical  GatetU.  "  It  is  a  thought- 
ful presentation  of  a  rational  ssrstem.*'—  Publie 
fhdnUm.  **  Prof.  Dowd  is  well  known  In  Spring- 
field, and  many  of  our  young  men  owe  their 
well-knit  figures  and  symmetrically  developed 
muscles  to  his  instruction."—  Springfield  Repub- 
lican 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  Abeka 
PUBUSBINO  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  MovementrCure. 

Health  by  Bxercise.  By  Okoro e  H.  Taylor, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  12rao  ,  462  up.  New  and  en- 
larged edition.    Cloth.  91.50. 

This  work  is  an  exposition  of  the  Swedish 
Movement  Cure;  embracing,  also,  the  History' 
and  Philosophy  of  this  System  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment, with  £xample8  of  Single  Movements,  the 


processes  of  Massage,  and  Directions  for  their 
Use  in  various  forms  of  Chronic  Diseases ;  form- 
ing a  Complete  Manual  of  Exercises,  together 
with  a  Summary  of  the  Principles  of  General 
Hygiene. 


Weak  Lungs, 


By  Dig  Lewis,  M.  D.  And  How  to  Make 
Them  Strong :  or  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
the  Chest,  with  their  Home  Treatment  by 
the  MovementCure.  Profusely  lllustratea. 
12mo.,  368  pp.    91 JM. 

This  work  explains  the  origin  of  consumption, 
the  symptoms  of  its  several  stages,  the  simple 
means  by  which  it  may  be  known,  and,  when 
possible,  cured. 

Hundreds  of  invalids  with  this  book  In  hand, 
and  without  medicine,  have  cured  themselves  of 
coughs,  sore  throats,  and  other  evidences  of 
approaching  consumption 

**  Dr.  Lewis  has  given  serious  attention  to  con- 
sumption. This  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  long 
and  varied  experience  In  the  treatment  of  that 
malady.**—  Salem  OaseUe.  **  Ood  speed  the  day 
when  Dr.  Lewis's  treatment  shall  supersede  cod 
liver  oil,  steaming  inhalations,  and  tar  cordials." 
—  Rev.  J.  C.  FleUher,  in  Indianapolie  Journal. 
"A  careful  study  of  this  work,  we  firmly  believe 
would  materially  diminish  the  ravages  of  con- 
sumption.'*—itar<A>nf  Preae.  **Th»  valuable 
volume,  from  the  pen  and  embodying  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Lewis,  is  full  of  the  most  Important 
suggestions  In  rsoird  to  health.  Wherever  his 
booK  reaches  It  will  do  good,  and  lessen  human 
suffering.**-  New  York  commereioi  jtdvertieer. 

Sent  m  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Abejia  Pdblisbixo  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Gymnastics, 

By  Dio  Lewis.  M.  D.  For  Men.  Women, 
and  Children.  With  three  hundred  Illustra- 
tions. New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
1  vol.,  12mo.,  286  pp.    91.50. 

This  system  Is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study 
and  experiment  by  the  most  original  and  ingen- 
ious gymnast  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Already 
32,000oopies  of  the  work  have  been  sold  In  this 
country.  Dio  Lewis's  system  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  advanced  schools  of  this 
and  other  countries.  The  work  has  been  repub- 
lished in  EnglancL  and  used  in  the  gymnasia  of 
Great  Britain,  it  has  been  translated  and 
republished  In  Germany  and  used  extensively  In 
that  country.  It  is  found  alike  In  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotland,  In  Russian  seminaries  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  India. 

**This  book  treats  of  physical  education,  and 

E resents  a  system  far  In  advance  of  any  one 
eretofore  recommended.'*  —  Taunton  Oazette. 
**  Dr  Lewis's  condensed  and  pithy  style  brings 
to  mind  the  nervous  accuracy  of  the  gymnasium 
Itself,  and  is  as  refreshing  to  the  mind  as  one  of 
his  lessons  is  to  the  newly  Invigorated  body.**— 
American  Presbyterian  "It  teaclies  how  all 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  exercised  and  devel- 
oped by  very  simple  forms  of  gymnastics,  many 
of  which  are  as  ))racticable  at  home  as  In  a 
building  appropriated  for  the  purpose  It  is  a 
capital  Dook  for  parents,  showing  them  how  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  amusements  for  their  chil- 
dren which  may  keep  them  in  good  humor  and 
promote  their  health.**—  Watchman  and  Re» 
fiector. 


Address  all  orders  to  ARENA  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS  POR  THINKERS. 


Almost  Persuaded- 


A  novel  by  Will  N.  Harben. 

This  new  work  of  fiction  from  the  brilliant  pen 
of  a  youn{;  soutliem  author  should  be  reaa  by 
every  person  en  rapport  with  the  neat  religions 
and  social  agitation  of  our  age.  It  is  Intensely 
interesting,  brilliant,  and  fascinating,  while  no 
one  can  peruse  its  pages  without  being  made 
better  in  fife.  It  is  a  powerful  sermon  to  every 
earnest  soul.  Price,  50  cents,  in  paper.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Mannal  of  Psychometry. 

By  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchakak. 
This  brilliant  scientific  work  is  the  fmit  of  half  a 
century  of  exhaustive  scientific  study  in  that  field 
of  scientific  research  now  receiving  such  general 
attention  amongleading  thinkers  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  it  is  one  of  the  most  able  scien- 
tific works  of  the  age ;  and,  in  the  field  of  psychic 
thought,  stands  wiUiout  a  peer.  "  Dr.  Buchanan 
is  the  leader  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy  and 
science,  to  which  the  present  yolume  is  a  text- 
book. If  his  claims  are  substantiated  to  the 
world,  as  Ithey  are  received  by  his  followers,  he 
must  become  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  century.*'— iSotton 
Transcript,  The  author.  Dr.  Buchanan,  has 
been  an  investigator  and  an  ardent  student  along 
this  line  of  thought  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  has  written  several  works  which  have  shown 
evidence  of  research  and  profound  thought.— 
Oiicago  Inter-Ocean.  500  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  92.10,  postpaid. 


Caesar's  Column. 

A  story  of  the  twentieth  century. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  written. 
The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  social 
position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nomroe-plume, 
presents  in  a  wonderfulhr  fascinating  ana  start- 
liugly  original  work  of  fiction,  a  profound  study 
of  present  sociological  conditions,  and  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  what  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  •vents  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City,  containing  at 
that  time  ten  million  inhabitants.  **  Certainly  a 
Texy  extraordinary  production.*'— /7cv.  Bishop 
JET.  C.  Potter.  1  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until 
I  had  finished  reading  it.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  farmer  in  the  land.  — /T.  L.  Loucks,  Prest- 
dent  National  Fanners*  Alliance.  967  pp.t  bound 
in  cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Rag- Picker  of  Paris. 

■  By  Fblxz  Ptat. 

A  novel  unequalled  in  its  combination  of  dra- 
matic power,  picturesque  intensity,  crisp  dia- 
logue, panoramic  effect,  radical  tendency,  and 
bold  handling  of  social  questions.    Originally 
written  as  a  play,  this  masterpiece  achieved  the 
^^eatest  success  known  on  the  French  stage, 
cently,  and  just  before  his  death,  the  author 
boxated  his  play  into  a  novel,  in  which  form 


it  presents  a  complete  panorama  of  the  Fteris  of 
the  present.  This  is  a  great  work,  and  abooid  be 
read  by  every  one  interested  in  the  social  prob> 
lems  of  the  oay.  325  pp.,  bound  In  dotliJVlJN; 
paper,  50  ceats.   Sent  postpaid. 

The  New  South. 

By  Hen-rt  W.  Gradt.  With  a  chanwrter 
sketch  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  by  Oliver  Dyer, 
author  of  "  Great  Senators.*' 

*«  The  New  South  *'  is  a  woric  of  natioiBal  im- 
portance. In  it  Mr.  Gradv  has  given  to  tte  wi>i1d 
Che  gist  and  essence  of  all  that  he  had  to  say  oq 
the  changed  condition  and  prospects  of  his  be- 
loved South.  Ifimo,  bound  in  cloth,  nn iform  with 
**  Great  Senators,**  with  portrait.  12dms  doth, 
price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


POEMS. 


By  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savaok. 

Handsomely  Bound  In  Cloth.    Gilt 


This  dainty  little  work  contains  a  portiaft  of 
Mr.  Savage.  It  is  a  collection  of  bi^  poems. 
many  of  which  are  touchingly  beautiful  heart 
songs.  All  admirers  of  Dr.  Savage  should  pos- 
sess this  work.  It  makes  a  beautiful  gift  for  a 
friend. 

Price,  •1.00  postpaid. 

Address  Arena  Pudlishui'O  Co.,  Boston.  Mas». 

The  Light  of  the  World. 

A  Poem  by  Sir  Kdwin  Abkold,  author  of 
the  *'  Light  of  Asia.*' 

This  is  emphatically  the  book  of  the  honr.  It 
is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper  In  large 
new  type,  and  is  richly  illustrated.  A  remarka- 
bly fine  portrait  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  forms  a 
frontispiece.  The  work  consists  of  a  noble  poem, 
embracing  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus,  written  much  in  the  style  of  the 
**  Light  of  Asia.**  All  who  admire  the  life  and 
teacnings  of  the  great  Nasarene  should  secure 
this  noble  poem  for  their  libraries.  It  is  welt 
bound  in  cloth,  and  sent  postpaid  for  ^1.73. 
Mark,  the  price  is  one  sevenly-flve  instead  of  one 
fifty.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Abeka  PuBLiSHiMO  Co.,  Bostou,  Mass. 

Evolution  of  Man 


in  Christiamt}'. 


By  Rev.  HowABD  Macqueart. 

This  book  is  written  to  help  those,  who,  like  the 
author,  have  already  begun  to  reiect  the  miracu- 
lous features  of  popular  Christianity.  For  the 
old  truths,  he  claims  to  have  substituted  In  their 

glace  views  that  are  more  rational,  credible,  and 
criptural.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rev. 
Howard  Macqueary  is  to  be  tried  for  the  snp- 
posed  heretical  utterances  of  this  ramaricat4e 
work.  12mo.  Postpaid,  91.75.  Address  Akbsa 
PuBLiSHino  Co.,  Boston,  Masa 
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IMPOBTANT  WORKS  FOR  THINIERS. 


Wendell  PhUlips. 

A  brilliant  biography  Just  written  by  Carlos 
MABTTir,  D.  D. 

Our  readers  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Martyn's 
striking  paper  on  churchlanity,  are  familiar  with 
his  brilliant  nervous  style.  Wendell  Phillips 
was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Martyn,  indeed,  in 
speaking  of  one  of  his  earlier  works,  Mr.  Phillips 
said:  **lf  1  were  looking  for  a  biographer  I 
wottld  lay  hands  on  Mr.  Martyn.  His  arrange- 
ment la  unique  and  effective  His  grasp  is  both 
wide  and  strong.  His  historical  scent  is  keen  as 
that  of  an  Indian  on  a  trail.  His  pen  is  inked  in 
fire." 

This  work  should  be  read  by  every  American. 
It  is  inspiring,  bold,  and  brilliant.  It  also  con- 
tains three  of  the  greatest  addresses  ever  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25.  Address  all  orders  to 
AxBNA  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Darwinism. 


An  exposition  of  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion. By  Alfrkd  Russell  Wallace,  LX.  D., 
F.  L.  S.,  etc  With  full-page  portrait  of  the 
author. 

This  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  comprehensive  expositions  of  the  evolution 
theory  ever  presented,  and  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  greatest  English  naturalist,  the  co- 
laborer  of  Darwin,  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to 
the  student. 

494  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  sent  postpaid  for 
$1.75.  Address  all  orders  to  Arena  Publxshino 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Strike  of  Millionnaires 

against  Miners; 

Ob,  Thb  story  op  SPRING  VALLEY. 

By  H.  D.  Llotd. 

Is  a  book  to  be  read  by  everyone  who  wants  to 
learn  the  methods  by  which,  in  this  free  and 
glorious  republic,  the  people  are  being  robbed  of 
their  labors  and  liberties.  It  takes  the  coal  busl- 
Ben  as  most  representative  of  the  tendency  to 
monopoljt  so  lapldly  converting  all  the  great 


industries  of  the  country  into  private  estates  for 
the  Lords  of  Industry,  and  it  tells  the  story  of 
Spring  Valley,  Illinois,  made  famous  by  the  cruel 
lock-out  there  last  year,  to  starve  the  men  into 
giving  up  their  union  and  taking  lower  wages— 
as  a  typical  **  modem  instance  '*  of  this  tendency. 
It  uses  this  story  as  an  illustration  of  the  wicked 
drift  of  our  entire  business  system  towards 
exaggerated  wealth  for  the  few,  and  extzeme 
poverty  for  the  multitude. 

"  A  Strike  of  MiLLiomrAiRES  AOAnrsr  Min- 
ers** gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  great  "enter- 
prise, '*  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  every- 
day life  of  the  people— fanners,  workingmen, 
business  men— whose  lands,  labor,  homes,  chil- 
dren, past  savings,  and  hopes  for  the  future  are 
ground  up  into  profits  and  dividends  for  a  few. 
It  describes  with  minuteness  and  sympathy  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  miners,  and  is 
speclal||r  opportune  in  view  of  the  world-wide 
agitation  at  this  time  among  these,  the  worst  off 
of  all  workingmen,  to  improve  their  condition 
by  getting  wages,  hours,  and  treatment  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  like  citisens 
and  human  beings. 

Price,  paper,  60  cents ;  cloth,  $1.00.  Address  all 
orders  to  Areka  Pubusbxmo  Co.,  Boston, 


Studies  in  the  Outlying 
Fields  of  Psychic  Science. 


By  HUDflON  TUTTLX. 


This  work  aims  to  show  that  we  have  evidence 
and  proof  of  man's  immoiital  spiritual  nature  in 
certain  psychic  phenomena,  such  an  abundance 
of  which  is  given  In  the  work  as  to  make  it  as 
Interesting  as  any  fairy  tale.  Before  publishing 
the  work,  Mr.  Tuttle  asked  his  friends,  who  were 
willing  to  do  so.  to  subscribe  for  copies  in  ad- 
vance. Among  otiiers  who  did  so  were  two  Euro- 
pean noblemen.  When  the  book  was  published 
and  sent  to  its  subscribers,  one  of  these  noble- 
men sent  Mr.  Tuttle,  Instead  of  the  price  of  the 
book,  a  hundred  pound  Bank  ofBnmand  note  as 
a  token  of  his  profound  appreciation  of  its 
excellence. 

I  arise  from  the  perusal  of  Pbtchio  Scixsoa 
with  delight.  Not  a  paragraph  that  is  not  emi- 
nently attractive.— /Tester  Jtf.  PooU.  A  veritable 
mint  of  sterling  treasure.— ZMrott  CommercicU 
Advertiser,  A  book  of  originality  and  curious 
interest,  even  if  the  reader  does  not  accept  his 
theories  and  concluslom.— Home  Journal.  A  be- 
liever in  spiritualiBm,  but  tiot  one  of  the  irrever. 
ent and oliensive  sort.- 7%e  Conffregcttionaliet, 
Has  the  sound  of  a  new  philosophy .—/fidependefii. 
ARENA  PuBLisHiva  Co.,  BostOB,  Mass. 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS  FOR  THINKERS. 


In  Darkest  England 

and  the  Way  Out. 

By  OEir.  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

This  book,  in  which  is  announced  and  described 
a  marvellous  undertaking  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
involving  an  outlay  of  ^6,000,000,  and  towards 
which  amount,  it  is  reported,  subscriptions  are 
pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
T^nnds  a  note,"  says  The  Jtevitw  of  iKevtouw, 
"  that  will  reverberate  round  the  world."  It  has 
everywhere  created  a  profound  sensation,  and 
enlisted  the  deepest  interest. 

TAe  Review  of  Reviews, London,  says :  "No 
such  book  so  comprehensive  in  Its  scope,  so  dar- 
ing in  its  audacity,  and  yet  so  simple  and  practi- 
calin  its  proposals  has  appeared  in  these  times. 
Even  If  no  nation  whatever  were  to  follow  im- 
mediately on  the  lines  laid  down  by  General 
Booth,  it  cannot  fall  to  have  the  most  momentous 
oonsequence. .  •  .  It  will  be  the  most  epoch-mak- 
ing book  that  the  worid  has  seen  for  many  a 
long  day.  Our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  not  see  the  end  of  the  chain  of 
transforming  influences  that  will  be  set  iff  motion 
this  month.''  The  Daily  Telegraph,  London, 
says :  **  The  General's  firm  faith  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  scheme  carries  the  reader  away.  .  .  . 
The  world  has  never  yet  been  cured  by  pessi- 
mism." The  DaUy  News,  London,  says :  ••  There 
is  something  captivating  in  the  grandeur  wid 
completeness  of  the  scheme.  As  an  eirective 
effort  it  is  like  the  day-dream  of  a  philanthropist, 
revised  by  a  practical  man."  The  Chronicle, 
London,  says :  •*  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  far  as  the  lapsed  masses  are  concerned, 
the  Gospel  of  Christianity  has  lost  in  our  day  its 
power  and  charm.  When  we  consider  its  past 
resources,  Booth's  project  puts  the  State  Chureh 
in  a  very  disagreeable  position." 

Qoth,  Jlior  Bent  postpaid.  Abska  Publish- 
IKO  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Genius  of  Gallilee. 

An  Historical  Novel,  by  A.  U.  Hancock.  568 
pageB*  cloth. 

This  story  of  life  in  Gallilee,  time  of  Christ, 
the  uirth,  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  is  written  by  a 
bro-a-mlnded,  liberal  thinker,  who,  though  pn^ 
fouudly  religious  (in  the  true  acceptotion  oftto 
wordUs  not  blind  to  the  facts  which  recent  re- 
sSroh  andscientiHc  Wscoveries  have  disclosed. 
Srt  of  the  scenes  are  hind  in  Rome,  although 
the  opening  and  closing  chapters  are  in  Pales- 
tine. ^Theni)ook  as  a  story  is  very  interestingv 
and  wUl  be  read  with  delight  by  thouwnds.  Not 
the  least  of  its  value,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  toucheaon  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the 
view  entertained  by  representatives  of  the  "New 
TlSJlo^.^^Price,  cloth,  $1.50.  Sentpostpaid  on 
recSpt  of  price.  Address  Abbka  ifuBLiSHiKO 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Society  as  I  Have  Found  It 


By  Wa&d  McAlustbb.    A  volume  of 
dote  and  reminiscence.    Complete   in 
octavo  volume  of  over  450  pages,  with  portiait 
of  Mr.  Ward  McAllister. 


Those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themstfi. 
the  gay,  butterfly,  idle  world,— who  live  to  — , 
dance,  and  gossip ;  who  hear  not  nor  caie  not  for 
the  cry  of  the  worid's  great  needs:  who  pride 
themselves  on  **  not  woriung,"— shoold  read  this 
work.  Extra  doth,  etc.  8vo.  Poatpaid,  tUMl 
Address  Abeka  Publishiko  Co.,  Boston,  ~~ 


The  Farmer,  The  Investor, 

and  The  Bailway. 

By  C.  Wood  Davis. 

Every  reader  of  The  Abeka  should  cireidate 
this  remarkable  essav,  which  has  called  fonli 
scores  of  editorials  from  leading  newapMinn, 
and  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  paper  on  this 
subject  ever  written.  Price,  postpaid,  M  cents  a 
copy,  or  95.00  a  hundred.  Abjeva  I 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  New  Declaration 


A  Hazard  of 

New  Fortunes. 

A  Novel,  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
This  great  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Howells  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  en  rapport  with  the  pres- 
ent disturbed  condition  of  society,  who  feel  for 
the  toiling,  struggling  poor.  2  vols.  Postpaid, 
$2.00.  Address  Abeka  Publishiko  Co.,  Boston, 
Baas. 


of  Rights. 


By  Hamlin  Gablakd. 


The  ablest  essay  recently  published 
Single  Tax.   A  brilliant  plea  for  freedom. 
10  cents,  or  $5.00  a  hundred.     Sent  ; 
Abeka  PuBLUHoro  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Religion  of  Man  and 

Ethics  of  Science. 

By  HUD60K  TUTTLE. 

This  new  work  of  824  pages  is  written  with 
great  power,  and  the  author  seems  truly  inspired 
with  his  theme.   The  flrat  part  of  the  work  is  de> 
voted  to  Religion,  and  the  author  shows  tliat  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  people,  their  religlotts 
have  reflected  their  own  civilization  and  state  ol 
development— that  where  man  was  low  and  lg> 
norant,  his  religion  was  merely  a  superstition, 
and  his  god  a  savage  god ;  that  as  man  advances, 
his  religion  is  higher  and  nobler,  and  hia  god  » 
better  god.   The  second  part  of  the  book  ia  Sthi- 
cal,  and  relates  largely  to  the  conduct  of  life ;  hot 
a  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  the  Oeneses  of  Spirit.    The  mntiMyr  i» 
no  agnostic  on  the  subject  of  a  future  llf^ :  h« 
believes  it  is  a  subject  of  which  we  m«y  have 
positive  knowledge,  and  he  correlates  the  spirito- 
al  life  and  the  spiritual  being  with  this  life;  the 
one  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  other— the  ke7Bn>ae 
which  completes  the  arch.  The  dlscusaion  of  thf 
Genesis  and  Evolution  of  Spirit  is  one  whi^ 
cannot  fall  to  excite  profound  interest.   Price. 
by  mail,  $1.50.  Address  Abbka  PuBLUBOiro  Co^ 
Boston,  Mass. 
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DRIVEN  FROM  SEA  TO  SEA 


A    POWERFUIi    STOKIC 

By  C.  C.  Post. 


WHAT  PROMINEJfT  PEOPIiB  SAT: 

file  Hon.  O«o.  W.  Julian*  many  yean  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
•D  Public  Lands,  says : 

**S  have  read  *  Driven  from  Sea  to  Sea '  with  an  interest  which  never  flagged  for  a  moment.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  'simple  annals  of  the  poor,'  it  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  *  Uncle  Tom^s 
Cabin,*  and  it  cannot  fail  to  bear  f mlt  in  the  coming  struggle  between  the  organized  rapacity  of 
ci^ital  and  Um  rights  of  humanity.  I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  story,  and  am  glad  to  find  it 
so  true  to  life,  and  so  well  written." 

The  eminent  divine,  Prof.  David  Swluir,  reviews  the  book  in  a  two  column  article.  The  follow. 
Jng  are  a  few  extracts  from  it : 

'*  If  one  would  realize  the  comparative  power  of  literary  simplicity,  one  should  read  upon  two 
consecutive  days  a  novel  of  Bulwer  or  Robert  Buchanan,  and  a  novel  by  some  such  unpretending 
penman  as  the  author  of  *  Driven  from  Sea  to  Sea.*  The  absence  of  many  books,  and  the  presence  of 
a  leisure  day  compelled  a  rapid  reader  recently  to  pass  through  the  pages  of  *  The  New  Abelard,* 
written  by  a  high  artist  in  London,  and  '  Driven  from  Sea  to  Sea,*  written  by  a  busy  editor  InChicagow 
The  reader  expected  to  draw  much  pleasure  from  Robert  Buchanan,  and  much  leas  from  the  story  by 
C.  C.  Post,  but  when  evening  had  come,  and  the  two  books  had  been  perfectly  read,  the  Chicago 
pen  had  surpassed  the  famous  one  of  London. 

**The  Chicago  writer  has  surpassed  the  Englishman  in  choice  of  subject.  .  .  .  When  a  novel 
has  an  awful  truth  for  its  basis,  it  merits  attention.  ...  In  the  American  book  the  reader  knows 
where  to  shed  tears,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  end  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  lessons  of  value 
to  be  learned  from  the  work.'* 

<9en«  B.  F.  Butler  writes : 

**  i  have  given  the  book  full  perusal.  It  is  the  most  timely  book  that  has  been  publislied.  Its 
execution  is  very  remarkable  as  a  piece  of  bookmaking.  It  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  but  exhibits 
startling  truths  that  are  stranger  than  Action.  I  wish  that  a  copy  could  be  put  in  the  hands  of,  and 
read  by  every  member  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  second  copy  you  sent  by  Mr.  Plympton,  I 
will  send  to  the  President,  with  a  note  requesting  him  to  read  it.** 

PRESS  COMMENTS. 

Chicago  Int«r-Oeean,  January  24, 1885,  from  a  half  column  review : 

*'  While  the  i^uthor  tells  the  story  with  a  pathos  that  touches  the  heart  and  excites  the  deepest 
sympathy,  he  also  writes  to  correct  great  wrongs,  and  fortifies  bis  statements  by  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  intelligent  readers.  If  the  book  could  be  read  by  law-makers,  it  would  do  more  to  set 
them  to  thinking  than  the  most  eloquent  speeches.  In  addition  to  the  great  truths  it  enforces,  a 
tender  love  story  runs  through  the  pages — yes,  two  of  them — the  sad  ending  of  which  only  impresses 
more  deeply  the  objects  of  the  author.  Sifire  the  days  thai  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  the  doom  of  the  slave- 
dHver  in  *  Uncle  Tom*»  CoMn,*  no  attthor  has  struck  a  more  vigorous  blow  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
laJbortr" 

Chicago  Tribune,  January  31, 1885 : 

"  Mr.  C.  C.  Post*s  story  is  as  pathetic  as  its  title  indicates,  and  must  touch  a  responsive  chord  in 
every  justice-loving  heart.  The  mass  of  our  people  seem  either  ignorant  of,  or  indiCFerent  to  the 
cruel  conflict  now  raging  between  honest  sons  of  toil  and  ruthless  corporations.  Lands  are  redeemed 
from  the  desert,  tilled  and  planted,  only  to  become  the  prey  to  felonious  railroad  magnates,  who  buy, 
to  serve  their  villainies,  senators  and  congressmen,  as  openly  as  if  these,  our  rulers,  were  slaves 
exfrased  for  sale  in  market-places.    Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  reading  this  valuable  book.'* 

People's  Advocate.—"  The  book  will  be  treasured  by  the  laboring  people,  and  be  kept  alongside 
of  the  Bible  in  many  a  lowly  cabin." 

Michigan  Labor  Journal.—"  One  of  the  most  wonderful  books  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

John  Swintoa*s  Paper.— "A  most  touching  and  graphic  story." 

The  Interior.— **A  book  which  will  deeply  stir  the  reader.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  extortions 
and  outrages  which  are  often  inflicted  under  cover  of  law,  and  it  ought  to  awaken  a  wide-spread 
indignation  and  earnest  protest." 

Price,  postpaid,  paper,  50  cents;    cloth,  $1.25. 

ARENA  PUBUI8HING  CO..  BOSTON.  iMA88. 
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THE  GREAT  LITERARY  HIT  OF  THE  SEASON! 

HELEN    GARDENER'S    POWERFUL,    REALISTIC    NOVEL, 

Is  This  Your  Sow,  My  Lord? 


MB  AD   WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAT 

of  the  work  which  has  been  justly  characterized  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of 

the  agitation  for  an  equal  standard  of  morals. 


«« 


Forcible,  FeftrlsM,  and  Troth! nl. 


tf 


Helen  Gardener  dentes  with  emphasis,  through 
Ths  Abbna,  that  Tolstoi's  "Kreatzer  Sonata" 
suggested  to  her  the  story, "  Is  This  Your  Son, 
MyLord  ?'*  It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  make 
the  denial.  Her  work  is  clean,  Tolstoi's-  is  the 
reverse ;  her  book  is  natural,  and  human,  and 
kindly ;  Tolstoi's  is  brutal,  coarse,  and  illustra- 
tive only  of  morbid  disappointment  and  insane 
jealousy.  The  Gardener  book  will  do  good  long 
after  Tolstoi's  suggestive  work  is  forgotten. 
Authors  should  trust  to  the  intelligence  of 
readers  to  discern  originality.  Helen  Gardener 
is  too  forcible,  fearless,  and  truthful  a  writer  to 
be  engaged  in  any  denials  of  charges  of  the 
character  referred  to.  Hers  is  a  frank  story, 
and  rich  in  truths  that  should  bear  fruit  in  many 
a  life;  her  method  of  presenting  them  is  so 
wholly  novel  that  only  the  envious  could  snegest 
the  suspicion  of  want  of  originality.— J9aUy 
Union,  Sacramento,  CaZ.,  March  8, 


n 


'*  Tolstoi  Has  Nothing  More  Forcible. 

*'  Is  This  Tour  Son,  My  Lord  ?  **  is  a  strong  and 
telling  presentation  of  the  effects  wrought  oy  an 
evil  nature.  Tolstoi  has  nothine  more  forcible. 
This  work  has  already  reacheci  an  enormous 
sale.—  TeUffraph,  New  London^  Conn, 
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Helen  Gardener's  "  Society  Startler. 

The  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Helen 
Gardener's  society  startler  — "Is  This  Your 
Son,  My  Lord?  "  —  is  as  startling  as  the  book 
itself.  There  has  been  nothing  published 
within  a  decade  that  has  hit  society  as  hard. 
This  preface  is  a  justification  of  the  probability 
and  naturalness  of  the  work,  which  was  gener- 
ally regarded  by  the  critics  as  too  intensely  too 
too  to  M  accepted  as  portraving  in  any  true 
sense  the  vices  of  society.  On  this  point  the 
author  says,  "  This  novel  was  not  written  as  his- 
tory, but  there  is  not  a  material  point  in  it  which 
is  not  tased  on  &ct."  It  is  terribly  real  and 
terribly  truthful  as  the  author  affirms,  and  the 

Sroceedings  in  English  courts,  which  resulted  in 
[r.  Stead's  imprisonment  for  telling  the  truth 
concerning  the  vices  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
prove  most  conclusively  that  there  is  too  much 
nound  for  the  charges  brought  by  Helen  H. 
Gardener  i^;ainst  modem  society.  ^Parents  can 
read  this  book  with  advantage. 

*<  A  Book  Wbloh    has    Created  a  Genuine 


Sensation. 


tf 


"  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord?  "  is  the  curious 
but  suggestive  title  of  a  book  which  has  created 
an  interest  and  made  a  sensation  equalled  by  but 
few  of  the  moral-carrying  tales  of  notion  of  the 
-^ntury.    It  is  from  tne  ever  ready  pen  of  Helen 

L  Gardener,  whose  caustic  arraignment  of  the 


moral  code  of  the  present  age  Is  as  fearless  aa  it 
is  truthful.  While  ner  pen  is  a  trifle  deoolettte,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  fully  meet  that  the  worid 
should  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  cannot 
justice  be  a  scale  of  morally  for  the  nuui  and 
entirely  different  standard  for  the 
Western  Banner,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


«« 


An    Amason  in    the    Warfi 


Hsrpocrlay. 


»t 


Last  year  we  noticed  Helen  Gardener's  **  A. 
Thoughtless  Yes"  which  gave  possibiUtieB  in 
the  realm  of  fiction.  That  promise  has  been 
amply  fulfilled  in  "  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord?** 
— a  novel  with  a  purpose  and  a  set  and  serfoos 
one  —merciless  exposure  of  the  weak  points  and 
wicked  points  in  our  domestic  and  social  system. 
From  her  portrait  facing  her  title  paee.  Heica 
Oardener  loolcs  a  gentle  and  cultured  lady  of 
refined  tastes  and  sensibilities,  and  yon  would 
never  dream,  from  looking  at  her  foonterfeit 
presentment,  that,  as  the  enemy  of  sbjun,  hypoc> 
risy,  and  wrong,  the  placid  gentlewoman  coold 
blaze  up  into  an  Amazon,  and  wield  a  pen  more 
savage  than  an  Indian's  scalping  knife.  Tbe 
book  is  written  with  grace  and  vigor,  the  sftiia- 
tions  are  picturesque,  the  construction  dramatie. 
and  the  earnestness  of  moral  purpose  viTldlv 
apparent."— London  .^(^nostic,  London,  JSngiat^, 

"  A  Book  That  wm  Biehly  Bepay  Carvffai 

Perusal.*' 

Miss  Gardener  writes  not  to  amuse,  bat  to 
awaken  parents,  especially  mothers  and  also 
young  women  themselves  to  the  crying  evil  and 
Injustice  of  the  status  occupied  by  women  to-day 
before  the  law  and  before  custom,  regarding 
their  relations  to  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
marriage  bond.  It  is  hard  at  times  to  realiae 
that  the  book  is  written  by  a  woman,  she  hit^ 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  aims  at  some  of 
the  nypocrisy  and  shams  which  iiave  sadly 
needed  a  raking  over  for  nearly  a  century.  Tlie 
book  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal,  and  we 
advise  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
advanced  thought  or  reform  in  society  to  read 
this  book,  for  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fcki^ 
armed.—  Record,  New  Britain,  Conn, 

«<WiU  Do  Much  Toward  Aronsinir  thePmbllc 

Conscience.** 

Helen  Gardener's  latest  novel,  **  Is  This  Tour 
Son,  My  Lord?"  has  produced  a  mulKitiuleof 
criticisn^  the  majority  of  which  are  oonunen- 
datory.  From  an  artistic  standpoint  tlie  novel 
is  not  a  success,  and  although  the  author's  tale 
deals  with  the  sixth  commanament,  it  is  f^r  from 
being  of  the  class  of  reading  termed  Immorsl 
literature.  The  novel  has  claimed  the  attantloa 
of  most  renowned  writers  as  weU  as  some  of  the 
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deepest  thinkers  of  the  age.  To  thoee  who  know 
of  Helen  Gardener  and  of  her  life,  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  vigorous  attack  upon  social  Immo- 
rality, from  her  honest  pen,  need  be  made. 

She  is  a  woman  who  has  no  half  way  convic* 
tions.  She  is  candor  itself.  It  is  to  oe  hoped 
tliat  her  glowing  arraignment  against  the  exist- 
ing  shams  and  vices,  which  pass  uncliallenged 
under  the  cloak  of  respectability,  will  do  much 
towards  arou^^ing  the  public  conscience. 

A  careful  reader  or  *'  Is  This  Your  Son,  My 
Lord?"  can  scarcely  answer  the  usual  queir 
*'  How  do  you  like  it?**  but  rather  say  "  Can  sucn 
things  be?"  Mitis  Gardener  depicts  the  causes 
of  vouchful  waywardness  fearlessly,  she  unhesi- 
tatingly disrobes  the  attractions  of  so-called 
** social  life/'  disclosing  all  its  deformities  and 
shockiag  realities. 

It  in  atflrmed  that  the  characters  and  occur- 
rences portrayed  in  the  tale  are  taken  from  life, 
that  the  factn  are  not  isolated  or  unusual,  but 
8uchasnew^|iai>ers  describe  daily,  or  as  may  be 
found  in  any  nel(rliborhood,  or  in  any  legal, 
medical,  or  hlstoricHl  work. 

The  immoral  iu  literature  greatly  depends  upon 
who  the  autlior  im.  Is  there  a  man  or  woman 
too  flen>«itive  to  read  Scott's  *'  Heart  of  lild 
Lothian?"  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet Letter"  is  as 
generally  known  as  any  work  of  fiction  ever 
written.  **  Ijen  Miaerables"  is  read  for  abstract 
in  schools  all  over  the  country.  What  heart  has 
not  thrilled  in  sympathy  for  George  Eliot's 
"  Hetty  Sorrel,"  as  well  as  for  Mrs.  Transome 
standing  convicted  l)efore  her  son!  Dickens  is 
readunmiestioningly  by  old  and  young,  yet  his 
»' Little  Em'ly"  and  *•  Martha,"  "Smike,"  and 
"  Hugh"  were  victlmn  pf  immorality.  Even  the 
ultra  refined  Howell.s  cannot  forbear  trespassing 
upon  the  thin  ice  of  immorality.  Undoubtedly 
Helen  Gartlcner's  motive  is  as  exalted  as  ever 
prompted  tiie.^  famous  authors  to  originate 
their  heroes  and  heroines,  though  her  work  has 
not  the  embellishments  of  the  tooks  mentioned 
above. 

"  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?"  is  a  most  bril- 
liant radical  reformative  tale  of  two  young  men, 
whose  counterparts  evAry  reader  of  her  book  can 
recognize  among  the  young  men  of  their  town 
or  city. 

The  novel  Ih  certainly  not  one  of  that  much 
discussed  class  of  literature,  which,  under  the 
])lea  of  realism  and  devotion  to  art.  panders  to 
and  awakes  the  baser  passions  or  the  lower 
nature. 

When  young  men  are  educated  to  revere  and 
guard  *' other  fellows'  sisters'*  as  they  do  thjeir 
own,  then  and  then  only  will  the  sins  and  shame 
which  pass  unchallenged  under  the  cloak  of 
re8|>ectability,  l)e  abolished. 

The  revelations  i^ertaining  to  college  life, 
depicted  by  Miss  (lardener,  ought  to  be  a  warn* 
ing  as  well  as  an  appeal  to  every  parent.  Boys 
are  as  readily  trained  in  purity  and  upright- 
ness as  girls,  yet  how  often  boys  drift  from  home 
influence  unrecalled  because  it  is  time  they  were 
learning  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Accepting  the  supposition  that  every  girl  is 
ftomebody's  sister,  the  chivalrous  aide  of  any 
manly  nature  would  respond  to  appeals  for  hon- 
orable conduct  toward  tne  weaker  sex  if  mothers 
were  the  petitioners.  Physical  impurity  and 
degradation  are  the  vital  questions  under  discus- 
sion in  this  absorbing  novel,  and  they  receive 
fair  treatment,  though  it  is  painful  reading. 

The  Abena  for  February  pupports  Miss  Gard- 
ener's effort  vehemently 

X  series  of  burning  editorials  therein,  corrob- 
orate Miss  Gardener's  statements.  This  most 
outspoken  magazine  teaches  mothers  to  reveal 
tt»  their  young  children,  especially  girls,  the  holy 
•  ailing  of  their  sex.  Mothers  reply,  "  We  could 
no:  shock  our  Innocent  girls  by  such  knowledge,** 
to  which  The  Arena  responds,  *'  In  the  name  of 
(.acred  womanhood,  why  not  ?*' 


*'  An  equal  standard  should  be  the  slogan  cry 
of  the  rising  generation  and  that  standani  abso- 
lute purity." 

"Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord?'*  has  received 
the  notice  and  favorable  criticism  of  the  most 
renowned  of  writers  and  the  deei^est  thinkers  of 
the  Age.— Daily  Telegraphy  Kutatnazoot  Mich.^ 
March  2l8t. 

"An  Bxposore  of  Crimes  More  Horriblt* 
Tlian  Mr*.  Stowo  Depicted." 

Stopford  Brooke  hasput  the  subject  of  Helen 
Gardener's  novel "  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?*' 
into  two  or  three  verses  that  might  well  preface 
her  longer  story : 

Three  men  went  out  one  summer  night, 

No  care  had  they  or  aim ; 
They  dined  and  drank,  and  said  "  To-night, 

Ere  we  go  home,  we'll  have  a  game." 

Three  girls  began  that  summer  night 

A  life  of  endless  shame. 
And  went  through  drink,  disease,  and  death 

Swift  as  a  racing  flame. 

Lawless  and  homeless,  loathed  they  died. 
Rich,  honored,  praised,  the  men ; 

But  when  they  all  stiall  meet  with  God, 
And  Justice  speaks  —  what  then  ? 

The  drift  of  Helen  Gardener's  book  may  be 
clearly  indicated  by  these  verses.  In  it  she  has 
ventured  exploitation  in  a  fleld  of  fiction  as  new 
in  our  day  as  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  when 
that  was  written,  and  into  a  kingdom  of  white 
slavery  existing  in  society  caltea  moral,  polite, 
and  Christian,  even  more  horrible  than  Mn. 
Stowe  dared  picture  in  her  story  that  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  throughout  the  civilized  world.  This 
is  not  a  novel  written  for  Art's  sake.  Viewed 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  there  are  faults  in 
it  that  a  critic  could  hardly  help  noticing,  but 
Art  is  here  quite  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of 
the  book,  though  there  are  passages  and  para- 
graphs in  it  of  powerful  dramatic  art,  such  as 
make  one  in  reading  them  almost  hold  one's 
breath.  Art  that  brings  the  scene  in  every  fea^ 
ture  of  the  horror  of  it  as  clearly  before  the 
reader  as  any  scene  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
or  "  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,"  or  in  any  of  the 
most  powerful  of  Cieorge  Eliot's  novels.— />ra- 
matic  Journal t  Cliicago^  III. 


t» 


It  Is  Simply  Grand. 


t» 


So  much  has  been  written  about  Helen  Gar- 
dener's book,  "Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord?" 
that  it  doMn't  seem  as  if  much  more  could  be 
said  either  to  praise  or  condemn,  but  there  is  one 
point  that  does  not  seem  to  have  l)een  civen  due 

firominence,  and  that  is  the  parents  or  home 
nfluence. 

Fred  Harmon  and  Preston  Mansfield  are  shown 
up  as  examples  of  the  moral  depravity  and  shal- 
low selfishness  of  a  certain  type  of  society,  but 
would  either  have  been  the  same  with  different 
parents?  A  most  bnital  father  in  the  one  case, 
an  extreme  type  if  you  will,  but  not  an  impossi- 
ble one,  and  a  most  shallow,  fashionable  nypo- 
crite  of  a  mother  in  the  other,  would  not  a  father 
or  mother  like,  for  example,  those  of  Maude 
Stone,  the  heroine  and  one  beauty  spot  of  the 
story,  have  been  worthy  men  ? 

Is  not  the  book  on  the  whole,  as  much  of  a  pro- 
test against  the  parent,  as  It  is  against  the  son, 
my  lord? 

Many  seem  surprised  that  a  woman  could  have 
written  this  book,  but  who  but  a  woman  could 
have  had  the  subject  so  much  at  heart?  Who 
but  oTie  ivith  a  ffeep  loiv  that  no  man  could  /eel 
could  have  so  boldly  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
doum-trodden  eisterM  *  It  is  simply  gnnd^Swir 
day  Herald,  BridgejxMrt,  Conn, 
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THE  CHEVALIER 


OF 


PENSIERI-VANI. 


Together  with  Frequent  References  to 
the    Prorege   of    Arcopia. 

By  HENUY  B.  FULLER, 


THIRD  KOITIOX. 


Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (an  appreciative,  j-et  conservatiTe 
critic,  the  acknowledged  master  of  a  charmingly  pure  and  limpid  pixt>c 
style,  which  combined  with  other  gifts  brought  him  the  close  friendship, 
so  widely  known  to  all  readers,  of  such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Ruskin), 
captivated  with  "  The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani,"  presented  it  to  a  few 
distinguished  friends  as  a  Christmas  remembrance. 

The  author  of  "My  Study  Windows"  in  acknowledging  the  gif: 
wrote  "  a  precious  book  ....  delicate  Stemian  quality  ,  ...  it  trnte* 
of  genius y 


**  'Twas  such  writing  as  this  our  elder  writers  gave  us  in  their  youthful  da^s:  y^ 
here  is  no  touch  of  youth  in  the  finished  style,  in  the  sunny  humor,  in  the  quai-.ty. 
quality,  quality!''  —  Boston  Transcript, 

"Fiction  is  indebted  to  this  author  for  a  new  departure^  really  >iew,  and  yet  dm: 

violent .It  has  an  old  world  distinction  and  harmoniousncss  of   manner;  it> 

sustained  case  is  proof  that  the  author  is  not  only  competent  and  well  versed  in 
re<j^ard  to  his  theme,  but  has  also  a  fund  of  reserved  force  that  makes  itself  unmis- 
takably felt The  refined  natire,  without  acrid  or  bitter  savor,  the  rare  liteivtn 

temper,  the  active  presence  of  the  elusive  divinity  called  Style,  and  the  clever  ac«' 
unexa<;ge rated  noting  of  characters  —  perhaps  types  rather  than  individuals — 1^il' 
afford  a  pleasure,  genuine  and  unusual  in  degree  and  in  kind/* — Literary  World. 

**  Indeed,  a  new  variety  of  fiction.    Heaven  send  that  the  school  flourish  and  attwit 
many  disciples!    ....   *Tho  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Yani  *  is  Uteraturej  and  of  th 
Jlrst  class.^^ — Boston  Times, 

**  Original  and  piquant  in  style,  and  shows  that  its  author  is  thoroughly  familiir 
with  Italian  life."  —  Bo^on  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

**  Descriptions  of  some  of  Italy's  treasures  that  are  simply  exquisite  ....  It  i^ 
■so  cleverly  constructed,  its  interest  so  well  maintained,  and  its  chai*acter8  so  sharpi? 
drawn  that  one's  mind  and  ajfections  are  drawn  out  until  the  end  is  reacbe>1/^ 

—  ('hicago  Figaro. 

"An  exceedingly  clever  book  ....  deliciously  humorous^  and  none  the  le-** 
delicious,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  try  for  humor,  and  is  so  quiet  and  simple.*' 

—  Chicago  Times, 

**  The  most  Italian  of  books  we  have  yet  read."  —  New  York  Times. 


Price,  Paper,  50  Cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 
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Each  member  of  the  following  list  of  attorneys  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.    John  D.  Watson,  aoi8^  Second  Ave. 

Bribrpislo.    S.  R.  Sheppard. 

HuNTSViLLS.    David  D.  Shelby,  sji  Bank  Row. 

Jaspbr.    £.  W  Coleman. 

MoBiLB.    Gaylord  B.  &  Fnmcis  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  17  No. 

Royal  St. 
MoNTGOMBRY.  Wm.  S.  Thorington.  (City  Attorney.) 
Wbtumpka.    W.  p.  Gaddis. 

ARIZONA. 

St.  Johns.    Albert  F.  Banu. 
WiLLCOX.    G.  W.  Baker. 

ARKANSAS. 

Db  Witt.    E.  L.  Johnson. 

FoRRBST  City.    Norton  &  Prewett. 

Harrison.    Crump  &  Watkins. 

Hot  Springs.     Qurles  D.  Greaves,  Attorney  art*. 

Abstracter  of  Land  Titles. 
Lavaca.    Neal  &  Rhea. 
LiTTLB  Rock.    Samuel  R.  Allen. 
Marianna.    C.  a.  Otey. 
Nbwport.    John  W.  &  Jos  M.  Stayton. 
PiNB  Bluff.    White  &  Stephens. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hanford.    Benjamin  C.  Mickle. 
San  Francisco.    £.  A.  Belcher,  334  Montgomery  St 
„  W.  H.  H  Hart,  330  Mont^mery  St. 


•» 


COLORADO. 

La  Junta.    Geo.  A.  Kilgore 
MoNTROSB.    Goudy  &  Sherman 
Ouray.    Robt.  H.  Wilson :  Mines  and  Mining  Law 
a  specialty. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 


Lewis  Spernr.  345  Main  St. 
„  Sidney  £.  Clarke. 

Naugatuck.    Henry  C.  Baldwin. 
Nbw  Havbn.    Charles  Kleiner.  69  Church  Street. 
Stamford.  James  H.  Olmstead.  14  Town  Hall  BMd'g. 
WiLLiMANTic.    John  L.  Hunter 

DELAWARE. 
DovBR.    Fultoo  &  Van  Dyke. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Washington.    Ferdinand  Schmidt,  511  Seventh  St., 
N.  W.    Titles  examined. 

FLORIDA. 

Arcadia.    Stanford  &  MacReynolds. 
Bartow.    J.  W.  Brady 
Jaspbr.    Johnson  &  Johnson. 
Tampa.    Sparkman  &  Sparkman. 
„  Maciarlane  &  PettingiU. 

Wall  &  Knight. 


Atlanta. 

Columbia. 


GEORGIA. 

W.  W..aark.  44^  Peachtne 
E.  A.  Angier- 
Henry  C.  Cameron. 


IDAHO. 


St. 


Blacxfoot.    John  T.  Morgan. 
LiwisTON.    Jas.  W.  Reid. 
MoNTPBLiBR.  j  ^^^^  s.  Spence. 

Hart  &  Sons. 
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^  ILLINOIS. 

Champaign.    J.  L.  Ray. 

Chicago.    Frank  J.  Loesch,  16  Ashland  Block, 

„  Kate  Kane,  116  East  Monroe  Street. 

„  Norris  Sprigg,  3 18  La  Salle  St.,  Room  617. 

DA>rviLLB.    D.  D.  Evans. 
Effingham.    Sylvester  F.  Gilmore. 
Galbsburg     Z.  Cooley,  333  Cedar  St. 
JoLiBT.    C.  B.  Gamsey,  339  Jefferson  StfeeL 
Kankakbb.    C.  a.  Lake. 
LiTCHFiBLO.    McWilliams  &  Son. 
Ottawa.    Rtctor  C.  Hitt. 

„  Silas  H.  Strawn. 

Paris.    Joseph  C.  Ficklin. 
Pboria     Rice  &  Rice,  31 1  Main  Street. 
Rantoul.    Thomas  J.  Koth. 


INDIANA. 

BooNViLLB.    Handy  &  Armstrong. 
Crawfordsvillb-    Thos.  F.  Davidson. 
Frankfort.     Joseph  C.  Suit. 
GosHBN.    John  H.  Baker. 
Grbbnfibld.    Adams  S.  Ogg- 
Indianapous     Chas.  E.  Barrett. 

„  Josh.  E.  Florea.  39^  No.  Pemi.  St. 

KoKOMO.    J.  C  Dean,  Room  3,  Comstock  Bnildiof . 
La  Portb.    Frank  E.  Osbom. 
Lbbanon.    Charles  M.  Zion. 
Plymouth.    R.  B.  Oglesbee,  113  Michigan  St. 
Princeton.     Land  &  Gamble 
Spbncbr.    Inman  H.  Fowler. 
Union  City.    Theo  Shockney. 
Valparaiso.    A.  D.  Bartholomew. 
WiNAMAC.     Nye  &  Nye 
Winchbstbr.    Watson  &  Watson. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Muskogbb.    Shepard,  Grove  &  Shepard. 


IOWA. 

Atlantic     Willard  &  Willard. 

BooNB     W.  S.  Bicksler. 

Cboar  Rapids.    Cooper  &  Crissman,  Rooms  i  aad  s. 

Oriel  Block. 
Charles  City.    T.  A  Hand 
Clinton.    Robert  R  Baldwin. 
Dbs  Moinbs.    J.  R    Barcroft 
,.  „  O  C  Peterson,  «©  E.  Fifth  St. 

Morning  Sun.     Fred  Courts,  Jr. 
Mt.  Ayr.    M.  L  Bevis 
MuscATiNB.    J.  J.  Russell. 
Nbwton.     H.  S.  Winslow,  Lincoln  Block. 
OsAGB.    Eaton  &  Clvde 
OsKALOosA     G  C   Mofgan. 
SiDNBY.     Joseph  Murphy. 
Sioux  City     T  P.  Murphy 
Wrbstbr  City.     Wesley  Martin. 

KANSAS. 

Fall  Rivbr.    J  C  McDoulet 

Fort  Scott.    Keene  &  Campbell. 

Gardbn  City.    Brown.  Bierer  &  Cotteral. 

Harpbr.    Sam  S.  Sisson 

H UTCHiNSON     Hettinger  Bros    Land  titles  a  specialty. 

Kansas  City.    Closston.  Hamilton.  Fuller  &  Cubbi- 

son,  Husted  Building 
Liberal     James  K.  Beauchamp 
Larnbd.     H   C   Johns,  Wilson  Block. 
McPhbrson.     Frank  O  Johnson,  iii  North  Main  St. 
Norton     L.  H  Thompson 
Osborne.     Robinson  &  Lawrence. 
TOPBKA.    Whitcomb  &  Whitcomb,  Central  Nat  BanV 

Building. 
Wichita.      Sankey,   Campbell  &   Anidon,   oon 

Douglas  and  Market  Streets. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Grayson.    J.  D.  Jones. 
Hbndbrson.    Montgomery  MerHtt. 
LouisviLLB.    Rowan  Buchanan,  418  Centre  St. 
MoRGANFiBLD.    H.  D.  Allen. 
Mt.  Stbrling.    Wood  &  Day. 
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PxTTSFiBLD.     E.  M.  Wood,  o  Bank  Row. 
Salbm.    William  H.  Gove,  Pose  Office  Building. 
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Block 
WoRCBSTBR.    Charles  F.  Stevens.  a6  Southbridge  St. 
„  Rice.  King  &  Rice,  6  P.  O.  Block. 


MICHIGAN. 
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East  Saginaw.     Herbert  A.  Forrest. 
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Muskbgon.    F.  a.  Nims. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Duluth.    T.  J  Mitchell.  Furgusson  Block. 

„  R.  R.  Briggs,  501  to  503  Chamber  of  Com<. 

merce. 
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William  Foulke. 
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BATBSVM.LB.    L.  L.  Pearson. 
Brookhavbn.    R.  H.  Thompaon. 
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Grbbnwogd.    Jas.  K.  Vardaman. 
Meridian.    R.  F.  Cochrane. 
RosBOALB.    Chas.  Scott. 


MISSOURI. 
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St. 
Libbrtv.     James  E.  Lincoln. 
Lock  WOOD.    Tom.  J.  Campbell. 
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Notary  PtMic. 
Wichita  Falls.    C.  J.  Bills. 

UTAH. 
Salt  Lakb  City.    Shepard,  Grove  &  Shepard. 

VIRGINIA. 

Charlottbsvillb.    Micajah  Woods. 

Lawrrncsvillb.     N.  S  Tumbull. 

Lbxington.    Letcher  &  Letcher. 

Prarisburg.    J.  D.  Johnston. 

Portsmouth.    Win.  H    Stewart.  "  Land  Specialty." 

Staunton.    Braxton  &  Braxton 

Tazrwbll  Court  Housr.    A-  J.  &  S.  D.  May. 

WASHINGTON. 

Fairhavbn     J.  K.  Rutherford. 

Sbattle.    Jno.  C.  Dupree. 

Tacoma.    Frank  T.  Reid  &  Frank  A.  Sinalley. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charlbston.    Brown  &  Jackson. 
Charlrston.    Payne  &  Green. 
Parkbrsburg.    J.  G.  McCluer. 


WISCONSIN. 


Barron.    Fred  B.  Kinsley. 

Black  Rivbr  Falls.    Carl  C  Pope,  Water  St. 

Daruncton.    Orton  &  Osborn. 

Galbsvillb.    C.  W.  Farnind. 

MiLWAUKBB.    Winkler,   Flanders,  Smith,  Bottum  & 

Vilas,  37  Mitchell  Building. 
Oshkosh.    Charles  W.  Felker. 

„  Hooper   &    Hooper,    Room   9,    Algoma 

Building. 
Superior.     D.  E.  Roberts. 
West  Supbrior.    J.  R   Bane. 

„  Reed,  Grace  &  Rock,  Rooms  9  to 

14  First  National  Bank. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal.    Burroughs  &  Burroughs,  12  Place  d'Ar- 
mes  Square. 

ONTARIO. 
Belleville     W.  Jeffers  Diamond,  South  Front  St. 


PHYSICIANS*  DIRECTORY. 

E^h  member  of  the  following  list  of  physicians  has  been  reconv 
mended  as  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 


ALABAMA. 
Gadsden.    E.  T.  Camp,  M.  D.,  428^  Broad  St 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport.    S.  J.  Damon,  59  Harriet  Street 

Broad  and 


,.  J.  D  S.  &  Eliubeth  G.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Gilbert  S 


Streets. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington.    Irving  C  Rosse,  1701  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA. 
MiCANOPY.    L.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 

ILLINOIS. 
Alton.     Drs.  Enos  Brothers'  Sanitarium. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.    C-  T.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  290  Massachu- 
setts Ave. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.    J.  P.  Chamberlain.  M.D.,  6  James  St. 

Frankun.    J.  Cttshing  Gallison,  M.  D. 

Orange.    Walter  M .  Wright.  M.  D  ,  37  West  Main  St. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids.   W.  H.  Ross,  M.  D. ,  Room  45,  Widdi. 
comb  Blodc 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City.    F.  F.  Casseday,  M.  D.,  an  Kieth  & 
Perry  Building. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchbstbr.    D.  S.  Adams.  M.  D.,  440  Hanover  St. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City.    J.  R.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  1903  Pacific 

Ave. 
Nrwark.    G.  E.  Potter,  M  D.,  32  Walnut  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HoRNBLLSViLLB.    John  S.  Jamison,  M.  D.,  8  Center 

St. 
Ton  A  WANDA.    J.  R  Simson,  M.  D.,  140  Delaware  St. 

OHIO. 

Akron.    Kent  O.  Foltz,  M    D  ,  181  So  Howard  Sf. 
Canton.    D.  P.  Maxwell   M.  D.,  13  North  Cleveland 

Ave. 
Lorain.    Frank  Ernest  Stoaks,  M.  D 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lrbanon.    D.  p.  Gerbcrich.  M.  D. 
Pittsburg.    Frederick  Gaertner,  M.  D. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol.    Gertrude  Gooding,  M.  D. 

Westerly.    J.  Howard  Morgan,  M.  D.,  43  High  St. 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashvillb.    Henry  Sheffield.  M-  D  ,  141  No.  Vine  St. 


Elsctrical  Appuancrs.   .  Address,    the    Thomas 
Battery  Co.,  Cardington,  O. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Cheltenham  Mihtary  Academy,  on   the 

Summit  of  the  Chelten  Hills, 

Near  Philadelphia,  Bound  Brook  Ronte  to  N.  Y. 
Unexcelled  location  and  surroundings.  Perfect 
scbuol  equipment.  Library,  G3nnnasium,  new 
Chaijel  and  Drill  Hall.  Thoroueh  preparation 
for  college  or  scientific  school.  Number  limited 
to  sixty.  $500  per  year.  No  extras.  Dlustrated 
circular. 

J  NO.  Calvin  Ricb,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
.Men tion  Th  b  A  kbna .  Oooinz,  Fa. 

French  and  English  Home  School 

tor  21  girls  (no  <lay  scholars).    Not  fashionable. 

but    very  thorough.    (Established  since  1880.) 

French  warrantea  to  be  spoken  in  two  years. 

SdOO  a  year. 

Mmb.  HByRiETTB  Clebo,  or 
Miss  Marion  L.  Pbokb. 
4313-4315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Private  Home  and  School 

For  the  Febble  in  Mind.   Address 

Rev.  C.  F.  Gabbison. 

Cranbnry,  N.  J. 

Buffalo  Seminary,  New  York,  Buffalo. 

The  fortieth  year  begins  Septemlier  17.  For  cir- 
culars address  Mbb.  C.  F.  Habtt. 

284  Delaware  Ave. 


The    Claverack    College    and    Hudson 

River  Institute 

will  oi)en  its  38th  year,  8eptember_14,  1881.     For 
cataloicues,  address  Rev.  /     ~ 
President,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


School  for  Young  Ladies,  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J. 

Location  on  Salt  Water,  eight  miles  from  New 
York. 

A.  E.  Sloan,  M.  A.,      Lbpha  N.  Clabke,  B.  A., 
Principal.  Lady  Principal. 

Creelman's  Shorthand  School. 

This  is  a  school  with  a  reputation  for  graduating 
competent  amanuenses  for  business  and  other 
oflices.  Instruction  ])er8onally  and  by  mall. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Geo.  C.  Cbbblman,  Wor^ 
cester,  Mass.    (Mention  Abena.) 

Mt.  Auburn  Institute. 

French  and  English  Home  School  for  Young 
Ladies.  H.  Thane  Milleb,  President,  Cincin- 
nati.   

College    for    Young    Ladies,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Three  buildings;  30  officers;  400  pupils;  Vander- 
bllt  Privileges;  Music,  Art.  Literature.  Kinder^ 
garten ;  Complete  Gymnasium ;  Health  Unsur- 
passed.   SencI  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  Gbo.  W.  F.  Pbiob,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  Grammar  School,  Berthier  en  tattt 
P.  Q.,  Canada. 

A  thorough  school  with  all  catnforts  of  Hobm. 
French  Conversation.  Preparation  for  coounn- 
oial  life  or  universities.  Tbe  nnmber  beis; 
limited  (about  thirty)  and  there  being  fcm 
teachers,  each  pupil  Is  assured  of  a  large  sidovb; 
of  Individual  attention.  Boya  can  enter  stuy 
time.  Max  Libbiob,  Prindpsl. 


Hamed  Academy,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  twenty  boys.  Ftetf- 
ant  home.  Tliorough  instruction.  8«nd  for  cir- 
cular. Edwabd  N.  HASinED,  Piindpal. 


Educate  for  business  at  VITatertown  Cod> 
mercial  College 

And  School  of  Shorthand,  TVpewritiBgaad  Ttiee- 
raphy.  Sfu»thand  tuceea^pdiy  taught  hy  maA. 
Send  for  free  trial  course.  Laige  illustnttd 
catalogue  for  stamp. 

H.  L.  WiNSLOW,  Prea.,  Watertown,  S.  a 


324  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Misses  OUman*s  Home  and  Da^Sekoolfif 
young  Ladies,  College  Preparatory,  BseoWt 
and  JEBlective  Courses. 


Mt.  Carroll  Seminary  and  Consemtoiy 
of  Music,  Carroll  Co.,  IIL, 

Excels  all  others.  West  or  Bast,  in  helps  ^vm 
young  women  of  small  means.  None  need  » 
spair  of  nining  a  NornuUt  CoUsffiatej  Art^ 
MusieaZjeancsLtKnn  who  are  ffood,  honest,  eanm, 
and  faithful  with  good  health. 


Illinois,  Rockford. 

Rockford  Seminary  for  young  women ;  49d  JBtf. 


Science  building.  Best  advantages  for  scieoufie 
study  and  investigation.  Four  weU-eqttlppca 
laboiatories  — Biological  and  Botanical,  rof^ 
leal,  Chemical,  and  Minendogical.  SpecU 
inducements  for  teachers  who  wisb  to  taB 
advanced  work.  Resident  physician,  flue  piB- 
naslum  (40x80  ft.},  Sargent  system.  ^^ 
girls  show  marked  gain  in  strength  ^klle  pur- 
suing regular  course  of  study  A  new  cwJJ 
offers  students  opportunity  to  rednoe  «XP^^ 
to  lowest  rates.  Catalogue  gives  full  pM^'^°^ 
as  to  entrance  examinations.  Correspooaenv 
invited.    Lock  Box  19.  _    ^, 

Sabah  F.  AXDXBaox,  PdnoP*!' 


szil 


SOME  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  ARENA. 


A  distinguished  writer  and  public  speaker,  in  writing  to  the  editor  of  Ths 
Arena  recently,  observed :  — 


t( 


Your  review  leads  the  van  of  progressive  thought.  The  coterie  of  writers  who 
are  numbered  among  its  contributors  constitute  the  advance  guard  of  thought  in 
religious,  educational,  ethical,  economic,  and  scientific  realms,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  your  doors  are  open  to  the  best  thinkers  in  the  ranks  of  conservative  thought. 
The  supreme  excellence  of  The  Arena  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  great  review 
that  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  best  advanced  thought,  and  behind  which  there  is 
clearly  a  great  moral  purpose/ 


It 


To  ever  deserve  such  high  compliments  from  leading  thinkers  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this  review.  That  our  writers  do 
represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  best,  most  profound,  and  original  thinkers 
of  the  day  will  be  seen  from  the  following  partial  list  of  those  who  have 
recently  contributed  or  who  will  appear  in  early  issues  of  The  Arena  :  — 


Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  D.  C.  L., 

LL.  D. 
Rev.  MiNOT  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. 
Col.  Robert  6.  Ingersoll. 
Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Cvuus  A.  Bartol,  D.  D. 
Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin. 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Prof.  Jos.  Rodes  Buchanan,  M.  D. 
Edgar  Fawcett. 
Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews. 
Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinkidge. 
Oen.  Marcus  J.  Wright. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Manlet,  D.  D. 
Louis  Frechette, 
Rev.  Howard  Crosby. 
Camille  Flam  MARION. 
Senator  Wade  Hampton. 
Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough. 
Prof.  W.  S.  Boynton. 
Mary  A.  Livelmore. 
Helen  H.  Gardner. 
Marion  Harland. 
Jennie  June. 
Helen  Campbell. 

Kf.IZABETH  CaDY  St ANTON. 

AiJBY  Morton  Diaz. 

I'UANCES  E.  WiLLARD. 


C.  Wood  Davis. 

Hamlin  Garland. 

Richard  Hodgson,  LL.  D. 

Canon  W.  H.  Fremantle. 

R.  Heber  NE^\"roN,  D.  D. 

William  M.  Salter. 

Prof.  Charles  Creighton,  A.  M. 

Helena  Modjeska. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Brentano  (Academy  Paris). 

Rev.  Carlos  Martyn. 

Senator  John  T.  Morgan. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chad  wick. 

Prof.  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D. 

MoNCURE  D.  Conway. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman. 

George  Stewart,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

W.  H.  H.  Murray. 

Joaquin  Miller. 

O.  B.  Frothing  ham. 

Henry  George. 

Judge  J.  H.  Keatlet. 

John  Welch,  LL.  D. 

Prof.  Sheridan  P.  Wait. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 

A.  C.  Wheeler. 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  D.  D, 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler. 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady. 

Prof.  J.  W.  McGarvey. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  contiibutors  to  The  Arena.  Others  no  less 
eminent  or  authoritative  as  writers  are  preparing  papers  at  all  times  for  The 
Arena  on  special  topics.  But  this  partial  list  serves  to  illufitrate  the 
character  of  our  writers  and  the  wide  range  of  thought  represented.  It  will 
l>e  our  constant  aim  to  en)|)loy  only  mil  ids  that  are  masters  in  the  special 
fields  of  research  under  discu-ision. 


The  world  moves  —  do  you  move 

Are  you  satisned  to  move  along  ai 
BO  long  as  you  get  there  some  time? 

If  you  are  GOING  TO  WIN,  you  must  be  awake.      You  must   "GET   THERE'   TUI 
SHORT  WAY.      A  bicycle  will  litip  you. 

There  are  bicycles  of  every  degree  of  merit  —  good,  fair.  bad. 

Wo   talk   only   of   the   hunt  — the  VICTOR.      Made   of  the  finest  materials,  by  tkiil- 
mechanica,  in  the  largest  and  best  appointed  bicycle  plaDt  in  America. 

You  must  buy  a  VICTOR  if  you  want  the  best. 

Do  you  want  an  Art  Catalogue  —  telling  all  about  it  ? 

OVERMAN    WHEEL    CO., 

BOSTON.  WASHINQTON.  DENVER.  SAN    PRANCISCC 

Special  A^nts, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


A.   G.   SPALDING   &    BROS. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK 


^MPERUl 


THE  GREAT   MEDICIMiftU 


THIS  Original  amo  World  Renowni ^- 

PHEPAHATlOn  a  A  SUBSTANCE  OF  UM RIVALLED  PURITY 

ADD  Medicinal  Worth,  a  Solid  extract  dhhived  bt 
A  Hew  process  from  Vert  Superior  Growtmsof 
Wheat— MoTHine  Mure.  It  Ha5  Justly  Acquired 

THE   "iEPUTATIOM  QT  BEING  THE  SALVATOR  FOR 

IIVVA.1^II>» 

ANDTHEACSED. 

A  Superior  Nutritive  m  ConTinuED 
"VERS  AND  A  Reliable  Remedial  agent 


SDL.O    BV   DRUBQISTS 


WHAT  DO 
'°"  SMOKE? 

How  mnch  does  It  cost? 
HowdoyonwaiitltlinproTedon? 

We  have  a  man  who  knoies  his 
business,  and  he  can  suit  you  with 
a  1m)x  of  cigais.  If  he  can't,  we 
will  stand  the  blame. 

Address, 
CIGAIl  DEPAETMENT, 

COBB.  ALDRIGH  S  CO.. 


WasUigtoii  comr 

BOSTON. 


St, 


VOLUME  IV.  OF  THE  AEENA. 


With  our  next  issue  The  Arena  opens  its  fourth  volume.  The  past  six 
months  have  marked  a  period  of  prosperity  that  has  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Our  subscription  list  has  during  that  time  more  than 
doubled ;  our  sales  are  constantly  increasing.  During  three  of  the  past  six 
months  we  have  been  compelled  to  issue  extra  editions  to  supply  the  demand, 
while  one  month  three  editions  were  called  for.  Another  gratifying  fact, 
something  which  gives  us  great  pleasure,  is  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  our 
army  of  subscribers.  From  every  State  and  Territory  we  monthly  receive 
many  hundreds  of  letters  expressing  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  appreciation 
for  The  Arena.  It  is  daily  more  and  more  apparent  how  strongly  this 
review  has  taken  hold  of  our  broad-minded,  earnest,  and  thoughtful  people. 
To  feel  that  we  have  such  an  army  of  workers  who  are  thus  deeply  interested 
in  The  Arena,  and  the  cause  of  free  and  fair  thought  for  which  it  stands, 
affords  us  more  pleasure  than  we  can  adequately  express. 

Steadily  pursuing  our  course,  we  have  continued  to  present  all  sides  of 
the  great  fundamental  problems  which  most  intimately  affect  our  civilization) 
and  upon  which  depend  the  progress  of  humanity.  In  this  respect  The 
Arena  is  unique.  We  devote  little  space  to  the  superficial  aspects  of  affairs, 
knowing  that  to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  we  must  go  to  the  foundation. 


SOME  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  VOLUME  III. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  The  Arena  during  the  past 
six  months,  we  mention  the  following  as  indicative  of  the  wide  scope  of 
thought  presented,  and  the  authoritative  character  of  the  great  writers  who 
are  from  month  to  month  speaking  to  our  readers  on  the  living  issues  which 
are  so  profoundly  agitating  the  minds  of  our  best  and  most  earnest  thinkers. 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews, 

D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  of  Brown  University, 

Camille  Flammarion,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindlek, 

Thomas  G.  Shearman,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Ph.  D., 

Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D..  Prof.  Jas.  T.  Bixby, 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan, 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Moncure  D.  Conway, 

C.  Wood  Davis,  Hamlin  Garland, 

Helen  H.  Gardener,  Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin, 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason,  A.  M., 

Rev.  Chas.  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Gerald  Massey, 

Julian  Hawthorne,  Paul  Blouet  (Max  O'Rell). 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  Henry  D.  Chapin,  M.  D. 
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XXVI  THE   ARENA. 

A   FEW    NOTEWORTHY    PAPERS    THAT    WILL    APPEAR    LV 
EARLY  NUMBERS  OF  VOLUME  IV.  OF  THE  ARENA. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  name  in  advance  many  of  the 
most  notable  contributions  which  will  appear  from  month  to  month,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  as  great  problems  assume  a  prominent  place  in  the  public 
mind,  leading  thinkers  and  specialists  in  the  various  realms  of  thought  are 
immediately  employed  to  emphasize  the  lesson  the  public  mind  is  ready  to 
hear.  A  great  number  of  the  best  thinkers  of  America  and  Europe  are 
preparing  papers  for  The  Arena,  which  will  appear  from  month  to  montb 
A  few  papers  of  great  interest  which  will  be  published  shortly  are  enumerated 
below :  — 

THE  UNKNOWN.    By  Camille  Flammarion. 

Mr.  Flammarion  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  our  age«  i 
scientific  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  living  essayisu. 
This  contribution  has,  so  the  illustrious  author  informs  us,  required  more  time  th^ 
he  has  hitherto  given  to  any  magazine  essay.  It  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
thoughtful  people  as  embodying  the  personal  experiences  of  Mr.  Flammarion*  Victor 
Hugo,  Yictorine  Sardou,  and  other  eminent  scholars  in  their  investigations  off  psychic 
phenomena. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  PORT  ROYAL.     By  Prof.  Brkntano,  of  the  Academv  of  Paki> 
Translated  by  Geo.  Albert  Meyer,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  illustn 
ous  author. 

A  RADICAL  REMEDY.    By  Prof.  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan. 

The  profound  interest  manifested  in  Prof.  Buchanan's  paper  on  the  Xationaliza- 
tion  of  the  Land  indicates  how  strongly  the  people  are  thinking  on  lines  of  radical 
economic  reform,  and  how  quickly  they  recognize  able  presentations  of  social  prob- 
lems, even  though  they  may  not  agree  with  the  methods  proposed.  In  the  Joiif 
Arena,  Prof.  Buchanan  will  advance  a  radical  remedy  for  our  social  evils.  A  remedr 
which,  he  believes,  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  demand,  and  which  he  thinks  would  solve 
the  great  economic  problem  with  less  friction,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  plan 
heretofore  advanced.  The  paper  is  bold,  almost  startling,  in  some  of  its  propositions, 
and  will,  without  doubt,  call  forth  as  much  discussion  as  the  notable  essay  on  the 
Coming  Cataclysm  of  Europe  and  America,  which  necessitated  several  extn 
editions  of  The  Arena  to  supply  the  demand  it  occasioned. 

THROUGH  THE  SLUMS  OP  BOSTON.    By  the  Editor  of  The  Arena. 

This  paper  which  will  probably  appear  in  the  June  AgENA,  will  be  richly  illu»- 
trated  by  numerous  photogravures,  showing  the  true  condition  of  the  very  poor  io 
the  city  which  boasts  of  its  freedom  from  poverty. 

THE  GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROL  OF  RAILWAYS.    By  C.  Wood  Davis. 

No  recent  contribution  to  the  economic  literature  of  the  day  has  called  forth 
greater  attention  than  C.  Wood  Davis*  paper  in  the  February  Arena,  on  Th« 
Farmer,  The  Investor,  and  The  Railway.  It  has  stimulated  general  discussion  and 
been  the  basis  of  a  great  number  of  newspaper  editorials  and  magazine  articles. 
Mr.  Davis  is  now  completing  an  essay  which  will  prove  equally  striking  on  Govern- 
mental Control  of  Railways. 

WHAT  IS  BUDDHISM?    By  Charles  Schroder. 

This  paper,  which  is  the  third  of  our  series  on  the  World's  Great  Religions,  is  a 
condenttation  of  the  salient  points  in  Buddhism  as  presented  by  Subhadra  Bicksha. 
translated  by  Mr.  Schroder,  with  a  comparison  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity  by  the 
\nslator. 
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THE  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.     By  James  Realf,  Jr. 

Mr.  Realf,  whose  paper  on  the  greatest  living  Englishman,  published  some  months 
ago  in  The  Arena,  elicited  strong  words  6i  appreciation  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  has 
been  recently  making  a  careful  study  of  the  irrigation  problem  in  the  Dakotas.  The 
hope  of  that  great  territory  depends  on  irrigation.  Mr.  Realf  treats  the  problem  in 
a  practical  and  entertaining  manner. 

EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.     By  Prof.  Jas.  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  d. 

A  brilliant  exposition  of  the  subject  by  a  scholar  who  sees  no  inharmony  between 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

THE  REALISTIC  TREND  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.   By  Emil  Blum, 

Ph.D. 

A  strong  essay,  showing  how  completely  Realism  is  supplanting  the  older  schools 
of  literature  in  Germany. 

AT  HOME.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

A  fascinating  sketch  by  the  illustrious  author  and  explorer,  giving  an  insight 
into  her  own  home  life,  describing  her  methods  of  study,  her  favorite  books,  pic- 
tures, etc. 

FAITH  IN  GOD  AS  A  PERSONAL  EQUATION.     By  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
A  thoughtful  essay  from  one  of  New  England^ s  best  thinkers. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM.     By  Rabbi  Scuindlbr  and  others. 

Rabbi  Schindler  will  continue  his  scholarly  paper  on  the  immigratioft  problem. 
Other  leading  thinkers  will  also  contribute  to  this  discussion. 

THE  MALUNGEONS.     By  William  Allen  Dromooole. 

The  strange  race  who  live  in  East  Tennessee  have  attracted  great  attention  since 
The  Arena  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers,  written  for  the  review  by  Miss 
Dromgoole.  In  order  to  make  these  papers  strictly  correct  and  authoritative,  the  bril- 
liant young  Tennessee  authoress  recently  set  out  from  Boston  for  a  second  visit  to 
the  home  of  the  Malungeons.  She  spent  several  weeks  among  this  strange  and 
hitherto  almost  unknown  people,  during  which  time  she  collected  data  for  the  first 
and  only  authoritative  series  of  papers  ever  published,  treating  on  the  Malungeons. 
These  papers  will  be  continued  in  The  Arena. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  AN  IRRESPONSIBLE  EDUCATED  CLASS  IN  A  REPUBLIC. 
By  Helen  H.  Gardener. 

THE  CHIVALRY  OF  THE  PRESS.    By  Julius  Chambers. 

WORKING-GIRLS'  CLUBS.    By  Helen  Campbell. 

THE  NEW  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By  Rev.  John  W.  Cuadwick. 

The  above  partial  list  of  papers  of  great  merit  which  will  appear  within  the  next 
few  months  in  The  Arena,  merely  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work 
which  will  fill  the  pages  of  this  review.  Portraits  of  leading  thinkers,  the  story, 
biographical  sketches,  and  the  editorial  notes  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the. 
past,  to  be  features  of  The  Arena.  No  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  The  Arena, 
in  every  resx>ect,  the  leading  liberal  and  progressive  review  of  the  age. 
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Mk.  C.  Wood  Davis'  Gheat  Papek 
ON  THE  Wheat  Problem.— We  desire  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  remarkable  paper  of  Mr.  C.  Wood 
Davis  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 
Almost  a  year  was  required  by  Mr.  Davis 
to  secure  from  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
South  and  North  America  the  official 
data  employed  in  this  essay.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  wheat  problem  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  review.  This 
paper  will  be  followed  by  a  brilliant  pa- 
per on  governmental  control  of  railways, 
by  Mr.  Davis. 


A  Notable  Discussion. — In  this  num- 
ber of  The  Arena  appears  a  most 
notable  debate  between  the  eminent 
novelist  and  critic,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
and  the  great  leader  of  Unitarian  thought^ 
the  Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage,  on  **  Is  Spirit- 
ualism Worth  Wliile?'*  This  theme  has 
been  rendered  peculiarly  opportune  ow- 
ing to  the  remarkable  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  the  psychic  realm 
during  the  past  two  decades  by  promi- 
nent scientific  investigators.  The  great 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
the  remarkable  demonstrations  made  by 
French  physicians  and  scientists  through 
experiments  in  hypnotism,  have  awakened 
the  serious  interest  of  the  best  thinkers  in 
the  civilized  world,  on  the  marvelous  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  psychic  discussion  in  this 
number  of  The  Arena  leaves  the  field 
of  sclentifiG  research  and  discusses  what 
in  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  thinkers, 
would  result  from  the  demonstration  of 
immortality,  which  spiritualists  claim 
will  follow  a  careful,  impartial,  and  sci- 
entific investigation  of  psychic  phenom- 


ena. 
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The  Work  Involved  in  Making  a 
Great  Magazine.— Few  people  stop  to 
think  of  the  immense  amount  of  work 
required  to  give  them  each  month,  in  a 
concise  form,  the  best  thought  on  the 
great  problems  of  the  day,  and  the  impor- 
tant facts  relating  to  questions  of  general 
interest,  which  are  found  in  our  great 
magazines.    Aside  from  the  mechanical 


work,  the  editorial  labor  involving  the  Se- 
lection of  subjects  and  authors  to  abl< 
treat   them,    and    the    numerous    other 
details  essential   in  making  a  magazic. 
a   pronounced    success    In    this    age  <•<* 
giant  monthly  serials,  there  is  the  lab-- 
rious  work  of  the  scholarly  cont^ibuto^ 
who  in  a  few  pages  frequently  condezkso 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  nianjyear> 
of  profound  study.    To  brin^  within  tJf 
compass  of  a  magazine  essay  a  mass  o: 
evidence,  make  deductions,  and  answer 
objections,  requires  far  more   skill   anti 
labor  than  many  people  imagine.     L«t 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  first   paper  la 
The  Arena  this  month.     In   order    I* 
authoritatively   treat   his    subject,     ^r. 
Davis  had  to  procure  official  data  from 
the  various  wheat-growing  and   wheat- 
consuming  countries  of  the  world.     Sta- 
tistics from    Europe,  India,    AostraliJu 
South  and  North  America,  were  essential 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  subject, 
though    it  required  montlis  to   procni« 
them.  When  once  at  hand  all  unnecessary 
facts  had  to  be  eliminated,  comparatit<f 
tables  made;  after  which  the  labor  in- 
cident to  writing  a  comprehen^ve  paper 
setting  forth  facts  heretofore  beyond  the 
reach    of    the  general    leader   was  r^ 
quired.    The  result  will  prove  eminently 
satisfactory   to  the   busy    scholar   wb> 
has    no    time     to   wade  through  libe- 
ries or  official  reports,  but  who  desivs 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  facts  of  tbe 
day.     This    illustration   is    sugigestive. 
The  great  reviews  of  to-day  are  really 
condensed     libraries     in    themselves,— 
libraries   filled    with  the    best    thought 
written  by    specialists    in    the    various 
realms  of  thought,  and  condensed  so  as 
to  enable  the  general  reader  to  keep  well 
informed  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life 
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Our  Second  Paper  on  the  World*> 
Great  Religions.  —  Prof.  Abram  S. 
Isaacs,  of  the  University  of  New  Tork« 
gives  us  an  admirable  paper  on  ^*  What  i.« 
Judaism?*'  in  this  issue.  This  is  i\w 
second  of  our  series  of  papers  on  the 
world's  great  religions,  the  first  being  br 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  entitled  ••  What  i* 
Christianity? *'  In  an  early  number  of 
the  paper  will  appear  a  paper  on    **  Wh*l 
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is  Buddhism  ?  "  and  a  careful  compari- 
son of  Buddhism  with  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  showing  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  difference.  It  is  our  determin- 
ation to  give  our  readers  a  full,  fair,  and 
able  exposition  of  the  aims  and  ohjects 
of  the  great  world  religions  as  given  hy 
leading  representative  thinkers.  An 
admirable  portrait  of  Rabbi  Isaacs  ac- 
companies his  paper. 

An  Orthodox  View  of  New  Testa 
MENT  Inspiration. — Prof.  J.  W.  McGar- 
vey.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Kentucky  University,  pre- 
sents a  paper  on  the  Inspiration  of  tlie 
New  Testament  in  this  number.  Profes- 
sor McGarvey  is  a  leading  thinker  among 
the  conservative  element  in  the  religious 
world.  His  work  on  Palestine,  published 
by  Lippincotts,  is  considered  by  many 
scholars  one  of  the  ablest  books  on  the 
Holy  Land  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
years.  Occupying  the  position  he  does, 
as  the  leader  of  conservative  thought, 
Ills  views  will  not  be  accepted  by  many 
of  our  readers,  who,  however,  will  enjoy 
perusing  the  other  side.  We  can  only 
liope  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  hearing 
all  sides  of  all  great  problems. 


Max  O'Rell  on  Parvenues  in  Reli- 
gion.— Paul  Blouet,  known  In  the  literary 
world  as  Max  O'Rell,  contributes  a  very 
timely  paper  on  parvenues  in  religion,  in 
this  issue  of  The  Arena.  Mr.  Blouet 
aims  at  more  than  merely  amusing  his 
readers;  he  brings  home  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the 
religious  world  of  to-day. 


A'V^NA/VW^ 


To  me,  of  course,  this  growing  interest 
in  the  real  burning  problems  of  the  hour 
is  most  gratifying.  The  interest  in 
social  purity  has  also  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated as  is  reflected  in  recent  Issues  of 
leading  magazine  and  reviews  since  the 
appearance  of  Helen  Gardener's  great 
novel,  "Is  Tills  Your  Son,  My  Lord?" 
and  The  Arena's  outspoken  demand  for 
an  equal  standard  of  morals.  When  the 
interest  of  the  thinking  world  becomes 
centered  in  the  consideration  of  the  great 
basic  principles  upon  which  true  civiliza- 
tion depends,  reforms  of  enduring  value 
will  follow.  The  influence  of  our  great 
magazines  has  too  frequently  t)een 
thrown  in  the  wake  of  popular  thought. 
Their  discussions  have  too  frequently 
been  devoted  to  superflcial  appearances, 
rather  than  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  evils  which  are  apparent  Let  as 
hope  that  an  era  of  moral  .courage  has 
opened. 
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A  Friend's  Observations.  —  **  The 
Arena,"  wntes  a  valued  friend,  **  is  not 
only  a  great  moral  force  in  itself,  but  the 
influence  it  is  exerting  on  periodical 
literature  is  very  marked.  Since  you 
published  your  symposium  on  destitu- 
tion, and  have  so  vigorously  followed  it 
up  with  *The  Froth  and  the  Dregs,*  . 
*  Deplorable  Social  Conditions,  *  and 
other  papers  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  consciences  of  the  people,  the  other 
reviews  are  waking  up,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  April  N.  A.  Review  and  Forum, 
each  of  which  treat  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty at  length." 


A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Slums  of 
Boston. — A  feature  of  our  June  number 
will  be  a  description  of  a  pilgrimage 
through  the  slums  of  Boston  by  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Arena.  It  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  by  photogravures  made  from 
flash-light  pictures  taken  for  this  paper. 
These  pictures  will  greatly  aid  our 
readers  in  understanding  the  true  condi- 
tion of  hundreds,  nay  more,  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-citizens  in  tlie  modem 
Athens.  A  few  months  ago,  in  response 
to  a  request  to  contribute  to  our  Sympo- 
sium on  Destitution  in  Boston,  one  of  the 
greatest  divines  of  this  city  replied,  **  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have  little 
poverty  in  Boston."  In  this  paper  the 
real  facts  will  be  brought  to  light  It 
has  been  our  policy  from  the  first  to 
publish,  as  a  feature  of  The  Arena,  por- 
traits of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age, 
and  to  employ  illustrations  when  the  text 
rendered  such  essential  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  subject  under 
question.  In  this  case  we  are  convinced 
that  several  finely  executed,  photogra- 
vures will  speak  more  eloquently  than 
words  of  the  exact  condition  of  many  of 
our  fellow  men  who  dwell  almost  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  gilded  dome  of  our 
State  House. 
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The  Unknown,  Camille  Flammarion's 
greatest  magazine  essay,  will  appear  in  the 
June  Arena..  The  distinguished  French 
astronomer,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor, 
says:—**!  have  put  more  time  in  this 
essay  than  any  I  have  ever  contributed  to 
a  review."  It  is  In  truth  a  wonderful  paper, 
dealing  with  the  personal  experiences  of 
M.  Flammarion,  Victor  Hugo,  Victorine 
Sardou,  and  other  master  minds  in  their 
Investigations  of  psychic  phenomena, 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  great 
astronomer  appears  at  his  best  in  this 
remarlcable  contribution;  he  sounds  the 
profoundest  depths,  and  dwells  at  length 
on  the  problem  of  immortality. 

An  Encouraging  Sign.—  The  eviden- 
ces of  the  pulpit  becoming  aroused  on 
the  subject  of  social  purity  are  multiply- 
ing daily.  Recently,  Rev.  H.  A.  Adams, 
Rector  of  St  PauPs  Church,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  preached  a  series  of  sermons, 
remarkable  for  their  fearless  exposure 
of  masculine  immorality  in  his  own  city. 
Mr.  Adams*  sermons  were  at  once  brave, 
startling,  and  wonderfully  suggestive. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Age  Herald, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  published  an  ad- 
dress delivered  the  day  before,  by  Rabbi 
Ullman  on  **  Our  Present  Social  Condi- 
tions." The  learned  Rabbi  spoke  at  length 
on  Helen  Gardener's  story,  **  Is  This 
Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?'*  and  on  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's **  Looking  Backward.**  He  seems 
to  regard  these  two  remarkable  novels 
as  epoch-marking  works.  His  tribute  to 
Helen  Gardener  and  her  book  was  par- 
ticularly noteworthy;  like  the  gifted 
novelist,  he  feels  that  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  this  age  is  the  double  standard 
of  morality,  which  **  Is  This  Your  Son, 
My  Lord?**  reveals  in  such  a  startling 
manner.  He  urged  all  his  congregation 
to  carefully  peruse  the  story.  The  Eagle^ 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  March  23d, 
gives  an  account  of  a  discourse  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Mila  F. 
Tupper,  on  **/«  This  Your  Son,  My 
Lord  f  "  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts:  — 

The  sons  of  the  story,  Fred  Harmon 

and  Preston  Mansfield,  were  the  victims 

of  parents  who  were  imbued  with  false 

^deas  and  motives.    These  parents  were, 

turn,  the  product  of  prevalent  stan- 


dards among  the  people.     So  that  to  th€ 
question,   **Is  This  Your  Sonf "  every 
one  of  us  must  give  an  answer,  for  we  ail 
help  to  make  the    environment   of   the 
young  men  of  our  time.     The  book  girtf? 
us  courage,  for  it  shows  more  of  good 
men  than  bad,    and  Harvey  Ball   is  aa 
example  of  what  the  higher  stanclards  in 
many  circles  have    effected.     It    sbov^ 
even  a  Preston  Mansfield  aroused  to  a 
noble  despair  through  contact  with  pure 
souls  who  believed  in  him. 

How  can  society  free  itself  from  blood- 
guiltiness  for  such  sins  ?  By  ceasing  to 
wrong  manhood  in  expecting^  less  of  it 
than  of  womanhood.  A  growing  class  of 
men  are  coming  to  resent  the  public 
sentiment  which  denies  them  the  power 
to  stand  upon  as  high  a  plane  as  their 
sisters. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  same  condem- 
nation be  heaped  upon  men  that  has 
crushed  women  in  the  past.  Such  harsh- 
ness and  bitter  inhumanity  has  too  lon^ 
denied  the  example  of  Jesus  toward  the 
erring  woman.  We  do  not  ask  that 
society  double  its  sin  in  this  way.  But 
that  it  aid  man  as  it  has  woman  to  keep 
high  and  clean  by  unwavering  faith  in 
the  essential  nobleness  and  purity  of  hU 
nature. 

Men  may  help  to  change  this  standard 
more  than  women,  by  being  so  pare 
themselves  that  their  unconscious  in- 
fluence will  give  the  lie  to  the  low 
standard;  by  conscious  influence  and 
counsel  which  may  be  widely  helpful  if 
one  is  on  the  alert  for  opportunities; 
by  demanding  that  in  conversation  the 
presence  of  gentlemen  be  respected  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  ladies;  by  trying 
to  create  a  sense  of  chivalry  which  shall 
include  all  women  as  well  as  sisters  and 
personal  friends;  by  demanding  that 
our  laws  cease  to  disgrace  every  citizeo 
by  protecting  villains  from  the  penalty 
of  crimes  against  those  who  are  not  moi^ 
than  children. 

Other  ways  were  given  in  which  all 
may  help.  Are  these  sane  laws?  Yes 
if  we  are  indifferent  to  the  ways  in  which 
we  may  help  or  hinder.  No,  if  with  all 
our  faith  we  cling  to  the  faith  in  noble 
manhood  which  true  men  inspire  and 
confidently  expect  of  it  a  purity  high  a< 
that  which  is  reverently  ascribed  to 
womanhood. 

Here  we  have  brave  and  fearless  pleas 
for  an  equal  standard  of  morals  being 
uttered  in  the  pulpits  of  three  denonii- 
nations  who  differ  as  widely  in  religioos 
faith  as  they  are  removed  from  one  an- 
other in  temporal  abode.  They  are  voices 
from  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West. 
Voices  from  Orthodoxy,  Judsusm,  and 
Unitarianism,  demanding  a  higher  stanil. 
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ard  of  morals.  Even  the  daily  press  is 
feeling  this  thrill  of  moral  energy;  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Daily 
News  of  Denver,  we  find  the  following 
note  suggested  by  the  paper  on  '^The 
Froth  and  the  Dregs,**  in  the  February 
Arena. 

No  magazine  article  of  recent  date 
has  attracted  greater  interest  or  wider 
comment  than  '*The  Froth  and  the 
Dregs,"  from  the  pen  of  B.  O.  Flower, 
the  editor  of  The  Arena,  which  appears 
in  the  February  number  of  that  widely- 
read  periodical- 
It  seems  as  though  not  only  very 
thoughtful  scientific, people,  but  literary 
men  and  women  of  leisure,  as  well,  were 
turning  their  attention  to  these  subjects 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  This  pe- 
culiar phase  resembles  greatly  the  com- 
mentaries of  encyclopsedists  upon  high 
life  in  the  salons  of  France  as  compared 
with  the  hunger  and  misery  of  the  many 
outcasts  of  poverty  at  the  period  preced- 
ing the  French  revolution,  and  that  many 
of  the  same  social  symptoms  now  exist. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


Our  Next  Psychical  Paper. —  Ca- 
mille  Flammarion^s  great  paper,  "  The 
Unknown,"  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  made  to  the 
psychical  literature  of  our  generation. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  the  foremost 
French  astronomer  of  the  day,  it  will 
possess  peculiar  value.  The  Arena  is 
the  first  review  to  give  the  thoughtful 
magazine  readers  a  strong  series  of  papers 
from  thinkers  of  recognized  ability  and 
world-wide  fame,  on  the  psychical  phe- 
nomenon, which  is  every  year  attracting 
more  and  more  the  consideration  of  lead- 
ing scholars.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 
Camille  Flammarion.  Richard  Hodgson, 
LL.  D.,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  are  names 
well  known  in  science  and  literature;  all 
have  given  great  study  to  the  subject. 
They  write  as  only  specialists  can  write. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the 
Author  of  Russia  of  To-day. —  The 
paper  on  Russia  of  To-day  by  Prof.  Emil 
Blum,  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena,  is 
peculiarly  valuable,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  native  Russian  who,  after  his 
Austrian  education,  became  the  head  of 
an  important  educational  school  in 
Odessa.  No  writer  is  better  able  to 
render  a  faithful  picture  of  Russia  and 


her  peculiar  institutions  than  Dr.  Blum. 
And  the  fact  is  noteworthy  that  while  he 
is  now  an  exile,  owing  to  his  being  edu- 
cated in  Austria  and  serving  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  he  treats  the  subject  in  an 
eminently  impartial  or  judicial  spirit. 
Dr.  Blum,  born  in  Odessa,  1856,  removed 
with  his  Austrian  parents  at  an  early 
age  to  Austria;  studied  at  the  Gymnasium 
^Latin  school)  in  Pi*ague  from  1864  to 
1872;  went  to  Univeraity  to  Vienna, 
graduated  1876,  and  obtained  the  degree 
as  Ph.  D.  in  1877.  Having  served  in  the 
Austrian  artillery  the  obligatory  one 
year  while  studying  at  the  University, — 
as  is  permitted  there, —  entered  the  army 
in  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  as 
teacher  of  German  literature,  in  the 
Military  Academy  of  Vienna,  in  1877; 
was  selected  to  follow  as  orderly  of 
General  Baron  v.  Buol  to  study  the  then 
pending  Russian-Turkish  war  in  the 
headquarters  of  Osman  Pasha;  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Plevna.  In  1878 
participated  actively  In  the  suppression 
of  the  Bosnian  insurrection,  received  a 
decoration^  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Made  a  tour  of 
the  world  from  1879  to  ^81  as  private 
tutor  of  Prince  Poninski.  Established 
in  1882  a  college  for  boys  and  girls  in 
Odessa,  which  flourished  until  1890, 
when  it  had  to  be  disbanded,  owing  to 
Dr.  Blum  having  received  notification 
from  the  Russian  government  that,  being 
an  alien,  he  must  leave  at  once. 

Our  Pictures  of  this  Month.—  The 
frontispiece  this  month  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  Mr.  Savage* s  latest  and 
best  photograph.  No  picture  has  ever 
been  made  which  can  compare  with  this 
as  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
strong,  thoughtful  face  of  the  great  Uni- 
tarian divine.  Julian  Hawthorne  and 
Professor  Isaac* s  pictures  also  are  most 
admirable  and  from  recent  photographs. 
The  Arena  Is  the  only  great  review 
which  gives,  from  month  to  month,  full- 
page  portraits  of  the  leading  thinkers  of 
the  age. 


«'V^^^S^S^^^rf«^^ 


Two  Admirable  Books.— In  our  liter- 
ary bulletin  will  be  found  an  advertise- 
ment of  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage^s  delightful 
story  entitled  **  Bluflfton.*'    Pure,  whole- 
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some,  and  fascinating  is  this  novel, — 
a  love-story,  and  a  sermon.  All  persons 
who  enjoy  the  able  essays  contributed 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Savage  should 
have  this  charming  story  in  their  library. 
Another  work  which  our  readers  will 
enjoy,  is  **  Almost  Persuaded/*  also 
mentioned  in  our  Literary  Bulletin.  It, 
too,  preaches  a  powerful  sermon,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  those  who  read  the 
opening  chapters  will  find  it  difficult  to 
lay  the  work  down  until  they  have 
reached  the  last  page. 


Our  Story. —  We  regret  to  state  that 
a  delightful  story  by  Hamlin  Garland, 
entitled  "  A  Prairie  Heroine,"  is  una- 
voidably crowded  out  this  month.  We 
have,  however,  published  the  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  on  **The  Malungeon 
Tree  and  Its  Branches,"  whicli  with  Mr, 
Poweirs  fine  criticism  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  a  measure  takes  the  place  for  one  month 
of  this  popular  feature  of  The  Arena. 
After  this  issue,  a  story  will  appear  in 
each  issue  ^  from  the  pen  of  a  leading 
author. 


The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — 
Last  month  we  published  a  critical  essay 
on  Alexander  Hamilton  from  the  schol- 
arly pen  of  the  well-known  scientific 
author,  £.  P.  Powell.  This  month  we  give 
from  the  same  contributor  a  paper  of 
great  interest  on  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
valuable  contribution  belongs  to  our 
series  of  papers  on  popular  leaders,  past 
and  present.  In  this  series  a  paper  will 
shortly  appear  on  James  6.  Blaine,  pre- 
pared by  Charles  J.  Noyes,  for  many 
years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Masachusetts   Legisla- 


ture. 
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The  No-Name  Papers. —  A  great  num- 
ber of  persons  voted  correctly  on  our 
**  No -Name"  paper  in  March.  The 
author  is  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage.  The 
first  correct  vote  was  from  Mrs.  Jennie 
Fuller,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  who  will 
receive  The  Arena  for  the  ensuing  year 
free.  All  others  who  have  sent  in  cor- 
rect guesses  will  receive  the  May  Arena 
free.  No  votes  will  be  received  after  the 
25th  of  April  for  the  correct  guess  for 

e  **  No-Name  "  paper  in  April  Arena, 


as  the  index  of  this  number  gives  the 
au thorns  name.  A  number  of  correct 
guesses  have  already  been  received.  Our 
*' No-Name "  paper,  "At  a  Patriarchs* 
Ball,V  in  this  issue,  offers  another  oppor- 
tunity for  discerning  readers  to  receive 
The  Arena  free. 
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Social  Purity. — The  Philanihropui 
published  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Powell,  of  New 
York,  refers  to  our  editorials  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Arena  in  the  following  language. 

**  The  Arena^  for  February,  has  editor- 
ials upon  *  Masculine  Immorality,*  'The 
Age  of  Consent,*  and  'More  Facts  and 
miat  They  Reveal,"  which  deal  very 
vigorously  and  thoroughly  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  social  purity,  in  its  sev- 
eral aspects,  and  make  a  powerful  plea 
for  an  equal  standard  of  morality  for 
men  and  women.  Referring  to  the  shock- 
ing moral  delinquencies  of  men,  it  affirms 
that:  '  The  ethical  standard  for  num 
must  be  raised,  or  tlie  degradation  of 
women  will  follow.'  It  presents  in  a 
striking  li^ht,  the  gross  immorality,  and 
the  cruel  injustice  of  the  *age  of  con- 
sent^ legislation,  as  it  at  present  exists 
in  most  of  the  States,  and  it  would  have 
the  age  of  legal  protection  for  girlhood 
raised  to  at  least  eighteen  years  in  all. 
In  another  number,  with  more  space  at 
our  command,  we  shall  hope  to  sharp 
extracts  from  these  most  encouraging 
articles  with  the  readers  of  The  Phiuln- 
thropist." 

In  referring  to  the  papers  in  recent 
issues  of  The  Arena,  Contanporary  Re- 
mew^  North  American^  and  Mr.  Stead's 
Review  of  Reviews  The  Philanthropist 
observes  that: 

**  It  is  noteworthy  and  significant  that 
the  Social  Purity  Movement  is  latterly 
being  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  ad- 
vocacy of  sundry  representative  period- 
icals.*^ 


tf^^^^^^'^^t^t^^ 


The  Death  of  Mrs.  Buchanai?-  — 
Since  our  last  issue  a  great  affliction  has 
overtaken  one  of  the  most  valued  con- 
tributors to  The  Arena  —  Prof.  Jos. 
Rodes  Buchanan,  whose  wife  passed  from 
this  life  on  Thursday,  March  26th.  Mrs. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spirits  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet.  The  spiritual  side  of  her  nature 
was  wonderfully  developed.  She  was 
one  of  the  finest  psychometric  readers 
that  this  century  has  produced.  She 
was  one  of  those  rare  natures  who  seemed 
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to  carry  the  atmosphere  of  harmony 
wherever  she  went;  refined,  cultured,  and 
sympathetic,  she  attracted  all  whose  for- 
tune it  was  to  meet  her.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  blow  falls  with  great  severity 
upon  my  venerable  friend.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  have  I  known  a  married  life  to  be 
more  truly  and  ideally  a  union  of  souls. 
Yet  the  affliction  came  not  unexpectedly, 
though  until  the  stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  came  a  few  hours  before  her 
death,  she  was  reasonably  well;  so  well, 
in  fact,  that  the  day  preceding  the  stroke, 
she  went  to  the  market.  Yet  for  many 
months  the  Professor  has  been  cognizant 
of  the  coming  blow.  Many  have  been  the 
expressions  of  profound  sympathy  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  land  by  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan.  The  following  extract 
from  a  poem  written  by  one,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  Doctor  Buchanan,  depicts  in  beautiful 
phraseology  the  worth  of  Mrs.  Buchanan: 

Silent  the  lute  of  divine-tempered  clay, 
Broken  the  mirror,  celestially  given. 

Give  place,  O  Philosophy  t  grief  must  have  way 
Ere  the  heart  can  look  into  heaven. 

Grief  for  a  space,  then  the  calm  inner  eye 
May  follow  unfaltering  the  free  spirit's  flight; 

Still  feeling  its  presence  potentially  nigh, 
When  lost  in  ineffable  light. 

Better  the  world  for  such  well-bestowed  life. 
Closer  the  harmony  sent  from  the  spheres 

Cometh  to  regions  where  warring  is  rife, 
And  bigotry  cuiseth  the  years. 

"  Broken,**  O  seeress  —  vain  word  f  *twas  release 
To  thy  wonderful  gifts  from  mortalityli  clod ; 

They  live  in  the  rapturous  music  of  peace 
And  widening  vision  of  God. 

Our  Book  Chat  This  Month. —  I 
trust  every  reader  of  The  Arena  will 
carefully  peruse  our  Book  Chat  this 
month,  as  it  contains  a  Harvard  stu- 
(lent*s  criticism  of  Helen  Gardener's  cele- 
brated novel,  **Is  This  Your  Son,  My 
Lord?''  and  the  author's  reply.  As 
this  reply  answers  many  questions  that 
are  constantly  being  asked,  it  will,  I 
believe,  prove  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  general  agitation  now  going  on  in 
the  interest  of  honest  thought  and  a 
higher  ethical  standard. 

An  Attractive  Paper  from  Miss 
Amelia  B.  Edwards. — The  celebrated 


traveller  and  author,  Amelia  Edwards,  has 
prepared  a  charming  autobiographic 
sketch  entitled  *'At  Home,"  describing 
her  habits  of  life,  her  home,  methods  of 
study,  books,  pictures,  etc.  This  im- 
portant paper  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Arena,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  Miss  Edwards' 
host  of  admirers. 


The  Present  and  Future  of  France. 
—  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  for  some  time 
the  Paris  representative  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Press,  has  improved  the  splen- 
did opportunity  offered  him  to  carefully 
and  impartially  study  France  of  to-day 
and  the  probable  future  of  this  wonder- 
ful nation.  He  has  prepared  for  The 
Arena  a  paper  embodying  his  views, 
which  will  be  of  special  interest  in  that 
they  come  from  the  pen  of  a  thoughtful 
writer,  whose  facilities  are  unexcelled 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
while  his  mind  is  free  from  the  bias  that 
would  naturally  color  the  writing  of  a 
Frenchman.  Mr.  Stanton's  paper  is 
entitled  **Some  Weak  Spots  in  the 
French  Republic' 


«» 


Important  Papers  on  the  Swiss  Re- 
public.—  W.  D.  McCrackan,  whose 
paper  in  the  March  Arena  on  the  Swiss 
Referendum  attracted  general  notice  in 
America  and  Europe  for  its  clear  and 
concise  presentation  of  the  su'bject,  has 
recently  returned  from  Switzerland 
where  he  has  been  personally  studying 
the  life,  customs,  and  government  of  this 
unique  republic.  We  have  completed 
arrangement  with  Mr.  McCi-ackan  for  a 
series  of  papers  which  will  appear  in 
early  issues  of  The  Arena,  on  **  The  Pe- 
culiar Features  of  Swiss  Government," 
believing  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
truest  republic  that  exists,  will  prove  of 
special  value  to  us. 

Dr.  Chapin's  Paper.— The  thoughtful 
paper  in  this  month's  Arena  from  the 
scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin, 
of  New  York,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
true  religion  and  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves. 
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A  Gracefut-  Tribute  to  **  Lessons 
Learned  from  Other  Lives." — The 
Rocky  Mountain  Daily  News,  of  Denver, 
C'olorado,  in  its  issue  of  March  29,  pays 
the  following  graceful  tribute  to  **  Les- 
sons Learned  from  Other  Lives ^' : 

The  Arena  Publishing  Company,  of 
Boston  has  recently  issued  an  attractive 
volume  entitled  '^  Lessons  Learned  from 
Other  Lives."  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  the 
well-known  editor  of  The  Arena^  has 
given  us  under  this  name  a  number  of 
brief  historiettes,  illustrative  of  different 
phases  of  character.  Mr.  Flower  mod- 
estly dedicates  his  work  more  especially 
to  the  young,  but  the  admirable  style, 
the  terseness,  and  keen  analysis  of  these 
character  sketches  will  recommend  them 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  Biography 
should  be  especially  interesting,  but  not 
every  one  has  the  ability  to  render  it  so. 
Mr.  Flower  has  this  happy  faculty  to  an 
unusual  extent.  His  essays  are  equal  to 
his  editorials,  and  more  cannot  be  said. 


>\'V>/^/W^V^^ 


Dr.  Blum's  Position  on  Russia, 
Seconded  by  a  Leading  Hebrew  of 
St.  Petersburg. —  A  very  interesting 
paper  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
of  April  7,  entitled  «'The  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia." As  we  are  Just  going  to  press,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  extended  notice, 
but  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  one  of  the 
leading  Jews  in  St.  Petersburg  who  was 
interviewed,    expressed    an    opinion    of 


Russia  that  exactly  coincides  with  tlie 
striking  paper  by  Dr.  Emil  Blum  in  this 
issue  of  The  Arena.  The  article  closes 
with  the  following  paragraph. 

All  the  armed  combinations  of  Europe 
cannot  hold  back  the  mighty  force  of 
Russia,  nor  can  the  Stepniaks,  nor  Ken- 
nans,  nor  others  who  have  thus  far  had 
their  swing,  deter  the  Czar  from  his  dig- 
nified policy  of  governing  Russia  for  the 
interests  of  the  Russians  and  not  for  tbe 
interests  of  Great  Britain  nor  any  other 
political  foe. 

Everybody  outside  of  Russia  had  re- 
ceived their  ideas  of  Russian  prisons 
from  men  like  Kennan  and  Stepniak  aod 
from  the  London  Times  until  the  Prison 
Congp*ess  met  here  last  year  and  smashed 
the  idea  of  torture  cells,  starvation,  and 
underground  dungeons  beyond  all  hope 
of  resurrection. 

Abusing  Russia  is  a  paying  thing  for 
lecturers,  authors,  and  politicians  unless 
somebody  happens  to  investigate  the 
facts. 
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Is  Socialism  Desirable  ?— In  an 
early  issue  of  The  Arena,  my  editorial 
*' Is  Socialism  Desirable?**  will  be  an- 
swered by  one  of  the  best  thinkers  among 
our  New  England  Socialists.  While  feel- 
ing it  my  right  to  freely  express  my  views. 
I  also  hold  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  allow 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  me  to  be 
heard.  In  this  way  alone  will  truth 
triumph. 
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OUR  FUND  FOR  RELIEVING  DESTITUTION  AMONG 

THE  DESERVING  POOR. 

Last  month  I  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  suffering  through  unin- 
vited poverty  in  our  midst.  I  tried  to  show  that  a  solemn  duty  rests  upon  each  and 
every  one  to  aid  in  relieving  this  want,  while  the  great  agitation  is  going  on  which 
will  eventuate  in  measures  calculated  to  abolish  at  least  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  unin- 
vited poverty  from  our  shores.  As  this  is  written  only  six  days  after  the  April  Abena 
has  been  mailed,  and  less  than  five  days  since  it  has  l^een  placed  on  sale,  I  have  not 
had  time  to  hear  from  many.  However,  already  we  have  a  substantial  beginning  to 
our  fund.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  I  propose  shortly  to  publish  an  article  describ- 
ing the  slums  of  Boston  as  I  have  found  them  from  personal  investigation.  I  will 
publish  several  pictures  made  from  flash-light  photographs,  which  will  convey  in  a 
measure  the  actual  condition  of  hundreds  of  families  in  Boston  to-day.  Once 
again  I  wish  to  press  home  the  thought  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
fellowmen  to  aid  the  suffering. 

No  soul  which  is  permeated  with  selfishness  can  blossom  forth  in  beauty.  It  is 
a  fact  as  inexorable  as  the  law  of  life  that  the  highest  pleasures  come  only  to  those 
who  cultivate  the  loftiest  virtues,  not  from  selfish  motives  but  because  it  is  right 
and  because  we  desire  to  approach  the  noblest  ideals  that  haunt  the  soul. 

As  I  explained  last  month,  every  cent  contributed  will  be  acknowledged  in  this 
department  of  The  Arena,  and  every  three  months  we  will  publish  a  full  statement 
of  the  disbursement  made  by  those  to  whom  the  funds  are  entrusted.  As  I  also 
stated  last  month  this  money  will  be  disbursed  by  those  who  are  known  to  be  noble, 
unselfish,  and  strictly  honest,  and  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  relieving  the  mis- 
ery of  the  very  poor,  and  bringing  them  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  As 
far  as  possible  I  will  personally  co-operate  with  those  who  disburse  the  money,  but 
beyond  this  not  a  cent  will  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which 
it  is  paid,  namely:  relieving  the  suffering  of  the  destitute  and  helping  them  into  a 
better  life.  By  publishing  quarterly  a  full  account  of  the  disbursement  of  all  sums 
subscribed,  every  donor  will  be  acquainted  with  the  expenditure  of  every  cent  of  the 
money  and  will  thus  readily  see  it  is  not  thrown  away  or  spent  for  salaries,  public 
meetings,  or  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  has  been  given.  All  contri- 
butions will  be  promptly  acknowledged.  I  believe  that  each  reader  of  The  Arena 
can  give  something,  if  it  is  only  fifty  cents,  and  that  sum,  small  as  it  may  seem,  will 
do  much  good,  used  judiciously  in  homes  where  starvation  and  abject  destitution 
prevail.  Will  not  each  reader  do  something  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  cripple 
yourselves,  but  I  think  all  can  do  something,  be  it  ever  so  small,  without  feeling  it. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  being  done,  I  will  cite  two  illustrations 
of  the  application  of  a  small  portion  of  our  fund.  (1.)  On  a  recent  tour  through  the 
slums  of  the  North  End  of  this  city,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Swaffield 
and  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  English  (two  noble,  self-sacrificing  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  Bethel  Mission  and  are  giving  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  humanity),  I  visited  a 
wretched  tenement  which  I  will  describe  fully  at  another  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
on  the  floor  lay  a  fine-looking  man,  who  for  two  years  had  been  paralyzed  in  his  lower 
limbs  and  unable  to  sit  up.  The  floor  was  his  only  resting-place.  He  and  his  wife 
are  temperate;  the  wife  manages  to  make  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
for  her  husband,  two  children,  and  herself,  with  her  needle,  although  she  suffers 
much  with  rheumatism  in  her  hands.  A  portion  of  the  money  subscribed  has  been 
used  to  procure  a  comfortable  bed  for  this  poor  man  and  in  many  other  ways  add  to 
the  comfort  of  this  struggling  household.     (2.)  In  an  attic  up  four  flights  we  found 
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a  poor  woman  bending  over  a  little  cradle  where  lay  a  little  child  frightfully 
emaciated.  The  poor  mother  was  behind  with  her  rent  and  in  great  terror  lest 
she  should  be  eVicted  while  her  child  was  in  this  critical  condition.  And  thus  while 
she  rocked  and  petted  the  child  the  tears  ran  down  her  furrowed  face,  while  her 
finfgers  were  busily  engaged  in  making  pants.  The  rent  was  paid  and  a  great  load 
lifted  from  the  poor  woroan*s  heart.  These  are  typical  cases  showing  how  a  little 
money  properly  expended  brightens  life,  lightens  the  terrible  load,  saves  life  and 
untold  agony.  To  do  this  noble  work  while  we  continue  to  agitate  and  appeal  to  tbi 
conscience  of  our  people;  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  in  tbe 
depths,  while  we  ai*e  aiding  in  bringing  about  the  great  social  and  economic  revob 
tion  which  will  reduce  poverty  to  a  minimum,  is  our  simple  duty.  To  shirk  it,  is  to 
dwarf  our  own  souls,  close  the  door  against  our  higher  self  and  banish  the  elasive 
afflatus  which  seeks  to  lead  us  up  to  a  higher  and  holier  plane  of  existence.  Besides  the 
money  mentioned  below  as  contributed  to  our  fund,  one  friend  of  The  Arexa,  who 
lives  in  a  neighboring  State,  through  our  agitation  of  this  subject  forwarded  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  Mr.  Swaffield  to  relieve  the  very  poor.  As  stated 
above,  every  three  months  we  will  publish'  a  statement  of  disbursements  showing 
where  every  dollar  goes. 

Money  already  subscribed  and  paid  into  The  Abeka  fund: 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Reed,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass $10aOO 

A  friend  in  Philadelphia 55.00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Jackson,  Philadelphia laOO 

Gertrude  Binley,  Boston  (little  girl  eight  years  old,  who  made  this 

amount  teaching  dancing  and  painting) 3.00 

W.  R.  Hale,  Greenville,  S.  C 5.00 

A.  F.  Jewett,  Worcester,  Mass 1.00 

Mrs.  Louise  Cummings,  Winthrop,  Mass 5.00 

Editor  of  Arena lOaOO 

A  friend  in  Livingstone,  Montana 2.00 

^1.00 

This,  with  the  amount  previously  given  by  persons  who  were  led  to  contribute 
through  The  Abena  agitation,  equals  $281  +  $125  +  $5  or  a  total  of  $411.  Of  cooise 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  work  demands  much  more  money.  Every  dollar  will  be 
conscientiously  spent  in  relieving  actual  suffering.  Kot  a  penny  will  be  promis- 
cuously expended  or  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  used  for  drink  or  other 
purposes  than  relieving,  adding  to  the  comfort,  and  enlarging  the  vision  of  hope 
in  tnose  lives  over  which  broods  a  cruel  adverse  fate.  I  ask  our  readers  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  4n  the  name  of  the  great  brotherhood  below,  to  aid  this  work  even  if 
it  is  only  with  a  mite. 
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HELEX  GARDENER'S  KOYEL  CRITICIZED  BT  A  HAEYARD  STUDEIIT. 

[Many  critics  of  Helen  Gardener's  novel,  '*  Is  This  Tour  Son,  My  Lord  ?  *'  have 
questioned  tlie  truth  of  her  portrayal  of  college  life,  saying  in  substance:  '*If  there 
is  foundation  for  such  a  work  there  should  be  prompt  and  persistent  agitation,  but  it 
cannot  be  true."  Others  have  boldly  asserted  that  no  woman  could  intelligently  write 
on  the  themes  discussed,  that  the  portrayal  was  false.  These  persons,  we  may  sup- 
pose, would  fight  all  efforts  to  repeal  the  infamous  age  of  consent  laws.  Still  a  third 
class  have  said,  we  know  only  too  well  the  truth  of  the  portrayal,  but  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  In  view  of  these  conllicting  opinions  the  following  paper  by  a  Harvard  stu- 
dent and  Helen  Gardener's  reply,  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive.  A 
great  moral  revolt  is  taking  place.  The  best  and  purest  people  of  the  age  are  taking 
up  the  questions  of  a  higher  morality  in  a  brave  and  noble  manner.] 

When  a  leader  in  the  world's  progress  raises  his  voice  in  solicitous  protest 
against  the  wrongs  and  follies  of  womout  dogmatism  and  superstition,  and  asks  its 
worshipping  slaves  to  shake  the  shackles  from  their  limbs  and  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
progress,  their  answer  is  sure  to  be:  **What  have  you  to  give  us  in  place  of  that 
which  you  ask  us  to  throw  away  ?  You  ask  us  to  cast  off  these  golden  chains,  — 
our  cherished  inheritance  from  the  dead  past;  of  what  more  precious  metal  are  those 
you  have  to  offer  us  forged?  Tou  ask  us  to  cast  down  our  idols;  what  gods  have 
you  got  to  set  up  in  their  stead?" 

When  a  religious  reformer  of  to-day  asks  us  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the 
bondage  of  the  past,  he  does  not  need  to  offer  a  new  tyranny  to  replace  the  old. 
The  purpose  of  the  theological  reformer  of  to-day  is  not  to  make  new  gods,  but  to 
pull  down  false  ones;  his  purpose  is  not  to  forge  new  chains  for  our  struggling  con- 
science, but  to  strike  off  those  we  have  inherited  from  a  cruel  age.  Doctrine  and 
creed  might  be  swept  to  oblivion  to-day,  and  nobody  would  miss  it  to-morrow. 

But  when  a  social  reformer  exclaims  against  established  social  relations,  as  for 
instance,  that  existing  between  the  sexes,  then  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  that 
reformer  what  substitute  he  has  to  offer.  There  must  be  some  relations  established 
between  the  sexes.  We  may  annihilate  a  creed  —  a  thousand  of  them,  but  we  can- 
not annihilate  nature.  Tou  would  have  us  abandon  a  social  condition;  what  condi- 
tion would  you  have  us  adopt  in  its  stead  ?  Tou  have  discovered  a  disease  and  you 
tell  us  to  get  rid  of  it.  Very  well.  What  remedy  do  you  propose?  A  condition 
like  that  so  ably  attacked  by  Helen  Gardener  in  **  Is  This  Tour  Son,  My  Lord  ?"  is 
not  one  that  can  be  laid  down  at  the  first  note  of  alarm  ;  it  is  one  that  is  bound  up 
in  the  very  root  and  fibre  of  our  civilization.  The  fair  and  gifted  authoress  of  that 
somewhat  singular  book  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  hold  up  before  us  pictures 
that  we  are  sick  of  beholding  in  their  hideous  reality, —  realities  that  are  continu- 
ally forcing  themselves  on  us  in  every-day  life.  We  grow  weary  of  witnessing  th^ 
weaknesses  of  our  fellows,  and  we  grow  sick  at  sight  of  the  awful  penalties  inflicted 
by  relentless  nature  on  the  hapless  victims.  We  turn  to  seek  consolation  where  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  to  find  it.  Hark  I  A  trump  is  sounded,  and  we  turn  hopefully 
in  the  direction  of  the  note,  and  find  that  someone  has  just  discovered  what  the 
world  is  sick  of  beholding,  and  is  anxious  to  make  it  known.  No  one  will  ever 
remove  a  social  wrong  by  keeping  it  before  the  eyes  of  its  victims.  The  physician 
who  spends  his  time  in  holding  up  the  disease  in  its  most  hideous  aspects  before 
the  gaze  of  its  victims  will  do  but  little  towards  effecting  a  cure. 

Everybody  knows  that  such  evils  as  those  presented  in  **  Is  This  Tour  Son,  My 
Lord  ?  '*  exist  We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  them.  Helen  Gardener,  in  common 
with  most  writers  on  the  subject,  seems  to  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
evil  of  which  the  young  **hero"  is  guilty  at  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  is 
always  the  result  of  ignorance,  —  which  is  very  often  true,  but  by  no  means  always; 
there  are  young  men,  —  and  I  can  point  out  numbers  of  them  here  in  college,  —  who 
are  gliding  down  tii^dark  current  in  that  hell-bound  boat,-  knowing  well  enough 
where  it  is  bearing  them,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  get  out  of  it;  they  shrir* 
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from  following  their  companions  in  what  they  believe  to  be  the  injury  and  degnib- 
tion  of  the  other  sex,  and  still  nature  hounds  them  on,  and  what  are  they  to  do?  A; 
an  able  critic  in  the  January  Arbka  asks,  *'Must  they  perish?*'  or  what  may  b*- 
worse  under  our  present  state,  **get  married?**  There  seems  to  be  two  destuiivs 
marked  out  by  society  for  the  youth  with  life  and  vigor  in  his  fibres  and  blood  in  b  • 
veins:  the  insane  asylum  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  and  physical  degradatioQ  4 
the  other. 

Another  fallacy  that  seems  to  be  shared  by  most  writers  on  this  sabject,  is  tkr: 
idea  that  the  young  man  is  always  the  tempter,  and  never  the  tempted.  How  about 
the  young  man  that  Solomon  saw  through  his  casement,  and  that  we  see  todAT 
**  passing  along  the  street  near  her  comer  ?  **  But  then,  poor  fellow,  his  teniptati<a 
was  too  great  for  him,  and  we  must  throw  a  mantle  of  charity  over  him;  and  noar 
are  so  ready  to  shield  him  as  they  of  the  gentler  sex  themselves;  bat  let  one  of  their 
own  sex  fall  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  it  is  they  who  are  foremost  In  bnmdiii^ 
her  damned. 

Helen  Gardener's  characters  are  real;  they  are  such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  bj 
any  one  who  is  awake  to  the  condition  of  our  social  institutions,  —  albeit  they  w 
drawn  without  the  art  of  the  novelist.  Her  acting,  so  far  as  truth  Is  ooncemed  i» 
faultless,  if  it  does  show  lack  of  dramatic  power.  And  here  let  me  suggest  to  thou 
whose  delicate  feelings  are  hurt  by  this  **  horrible  book,*'  and  who  condemn  it 
because  such  things  are  *'  simply  horribly  impossible,"  that  it  might  be  well  for  thea 
to  take  the  trouble  of  glancing  at  the  realities  of  which  the  book  is  but  a  mild  lefler- 
tion  before  passing  judgment  so  severe  on  ejfforts  that  are  honest  as  they  are  fearlee. 

The  purpose  of  our  authoress  is  good  and  her  pictures  of  social  instltntaona  air 
true  pictures,  even  if  she  does  lack  that  rare  quality  which  alone  can  give  to  a  work 
its  literary  value,  —  and  why  should  a  social  reformer  care  for  literary  fame.  Bat  U 
such  a  book  necessary?  Is  it  worth  the  effort  that  it  cost  to  put  it  forth?  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  entirely  from  a  reformatory  standpoint  Would  not  the  writer*i 
time  and  talents  be  much  better  devoted  to  advocating  some  measures  of  refom? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  much  tendency  among  those  who  take  It  upon  them- 
selves to  be  leaders  in  reformatory  movements,  to  follow  in  each  other's  footsteps. 
It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  our  marriage  system  is  a  curse  to  civilization,  and 
the  marital  problem  was  raised;  and  yet  somebody  is  continually  discovering  the 
fact,  but  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  solve  the  problem.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  those  who  desire  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  society  to  devote  their  time  and 
abilities  to  the  search  for  some  remedy  that  will  purge  it  of  those  filthy  diseases  tiiat 
are  putrefying  in  its  very  core,  or  leave  it  to  those  who  are  able  to  discuss  the  natural 
causes  of  such  conditions. 

Helen  Gardener  unfortunately  mixes  up  social,  religions,  and  political  problems 
in  a  way  that  is  somewhat  bewildering;  she  evidently  makes  the  mistake,  so  common 
amongst  writers  of  to-day,  of  supposing  that  social  and  religious  conditions  are  In 
some  way  bound  up  with  each  other  and  inseparable.  She  continually  shifts  from 
the  main  purpose  of  the  work  to  the  minor  consideration  of  religion:  and  one  of  her 
critics  complains  that  she  has  reserved  all  her  virtues  for  her  **  agnostic  "  heroes. 
Are  we,  then,  to  recognize  creed  in  dealing  with  the  social  problem?  Such  petnlance 
wo  might  expect  from  a  girl,  but  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  a  popular  educator  and  leader 
in  advanced  thought  Geo.  Gordon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  M] 


THE  AUTHOR'S  REPLY. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  frank,  sincere  criticism,  and  to  supplement  ooe*s 

own  work  where  it  has  fallen  short  of  satisfying  those  who  have  read  with  an 

awakened  hope  which  failed  of  fulfilment.    The  spirit  with  which  the  college  men 

have  accepted  the  story  "  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?"  has  been  so  fair  and  earnest 

hat  I  am  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  younger  men  are  not  only  ready  for 
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such  a  book,  but  that  they  are  ready  for  the  work  in  a  sociological  field  that  is  only 
fenced  off  or  staked  out — if  one  may  use  the  frontier  expression  —  by  such  works 
as  this. 

The  official  organ  or  magazine  of  the  senior  class  at  Princeton,  after  reviewing  the 
book  says:  ^^  We  ask  ourselves  not,  is  it  your  son;  but  Is  it  I  ?  Is  it  I  ?*'  My  pres- 
ent critic —  a  Harvard  man  —  says:  *^We  all  know  that  this  condition  exists  —  that 
far  worse  is  true.^*  And  his  complaint  is  that  I  have  presented  facts  that  are  already 
familiar,  while  he  and  his  fellows  have  looked  vainly  to  me  to  offer  the  solution  of 
the  sociological  problems  involved. 

Many  others  have  written  to  me  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  demand. 

I  have  said  before  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  doubted  my  facts,  that  this  novel 
was  not  written  as  history,  although  every  material  point 'in  it  is  based  upon  fact. 
I  may  here  add  for  tliose  who  assume  that  the  facts  are  too  familiar  to  need  to  be 
stated  at  all,  that  this  novel  was  not  written  as  a  sociological  treatise;  but  it  did  hope 
to  suggest  one  basic  theory,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which 
sociological  development  must  be  founded  before  it  may  hope  to  become  either 
stable  or  steadily  progressive. 

My  young  critic  assumes  that  all  men  are  so  entirely  freed  from  what  he  calls 
'*  the  wrongs  and  folRes  of  worn-out  dogmas  and  superstitions  '*  that  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  have  disturbed  the  printer^ s  press  to  handle  such  bits  of  theological  discus- 
sion or  suggestion  as  I  have  presented.  To  those  of  us  who  recall  or  who  read  the 
history  of  the  past — even  within  twenty  years  —  with  its  bitter  denunciation  of 
those  who  publicly  questioned  what  was  cstlled  orthodox  religious  beliefs,  the  calm 
assumption  of  this  younger  generation  is  not  only  a  marvellous  revelation  of  the 
power  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech,  but  it  measures  the  distance  we  have  trav- 
elled from  the  old  standards  and  beliefs  and  mental  attitudes  (for  good  or  ill,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  we  take)  in  the  past  decade. 

I  shall  not  respond,  therefore,  to  this  phase  of  his  criticism,  because,  to  my  mind, 
in  a  country  with  several  millions  of  people  who  firmly  believe  in  the  dogmas  he  so 
easily  waves  aside,  there  is  still  reason  to  present  what  I  believe  to  be  the  higher  and 
firmer  claims  of  natural  or  scientific  morality  as  against  revealed  or  (so-called) 
Christian  or  religious  morality. 

However  plain  it  may  appear  to  my  Harvard  critic  that  natural,  scientific 
morality  or  ethics  are  superior  to  and  more  stable  than  those  which  are  claimed  as 
revealed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  company  which  stands  with  him  is  yet  far  from 
embracing  even  all  of  the  present  youth  of  the  country.  Therefore,  I  shall  simply 
allow  my  ethical  and  religious  arguments  to  stand  where  they  are,  and  beg  my 
Harvard  critic  to  believe  that  there  are  many  yet  living  to  whom  such  will  seem  not 
only  not  self  evident  (as  they  do  to  him)  but  to  whom  they  come  with  a  distinct 
shock  of  surprise  and  revelation. 

But  my  critic  insists  that  my  readers  had  a  right  to  expect  from  me  the  solution 
and  not  merely  the  presentation  of  the  tangled  sex  question  —  the  relations  of 
man  and  woman.  He  says  —  just  what  I  assumed  to  be  true  —  that  the  younger 
men  (many  of  them)  are  unwilling  to  travel  the  old  road,  and  they  have  found  no 
new  one.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  tried  to  illustrate  in  the  person  of  Preston 
Mansfield.  The  new  manh^d,  with  an  enlightened  ethical  sense  of  justice,  an 
appreciation  of  the  woman  for  some  deeper  reason  than  for  her  form  and  face,  with 
a  contempt  for  an  alliance  (called  marriage)  which  cai-ried  with  it  no  mental  com- 
radeship and  no  reciprocal  sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  is  reaching  out  after  a 
solution  that  shall  bring  not  only  comradeship  and  confidence  into  marriage,  but 
which  shall  enable  both  parties  to  the  contract  to  be  self-respecting,  free,  frank,  and 
mutually  contented  human  beings. 

It  is  not  only  the  educated  young  women  who  despise  that  form  of  immolation 
formerly  called  marriage,  in  which  a  woman  was  taught  to  sink  all  individuality,  and 
become  the  mere  tool  and  plaything  or  drudge  of  her  husband,  which  had  its  pof 
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illnstration  in  '*IIe  for  God  —  she  for  God  in  him."  No  less  true  Is  it  that  the 
awakened  young  manhood  of  the  world  demands  that  it  be  allowed  to  keep  its  man- 
hood in  its  relation  to  wife  and  daughter. 

The  younger  men  do  not  wish  to  own  their  wives.  They  do  not  wish  to  mam 
women  willing  to  be  owned.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  social  system  that  place 
tliem  in  a  position  that  is  dishonoring  to  themselves  and  disgraceful  to  their  sisters. 

They  are  early  pushed,  by  the  old  order  of  things,  into  acts  and  thoughts  whirh 
throw  a  shadow  over  their  later  years. 

They  are  humiliated  by  their  own  past,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  true  ainf 
honest  love. 

This  new  sensitiveness  does  not  touch  the  old  order  of  thinkers.  They  were  not 
humiliated  in  their  own  eyes  because  they  deceived  those  they  loved.  They  wen* 
and  are  quite  willing  to  demand  more  of  honor,  goodness,  and  purity  than  they  nn> 
willing  to  give. 

They  are  not  hurt  by  their  own  duplicity.  They  cannot  conceive  of  a  nobility  of 
soul  which  scorns  to  accept  a  loyalty  and  honor  which  it  cannot  return. 

They  do  not  shrink  from  using  power  brutally — from  demanding  the  j^ound  of 
flesh  from  woman  in  exchange  for  spurious  coin  of  the  realm. 

But  to  the  younger  generation  of  men  the  old  outlook  is  impossible,  and  so  the 
cry  goes  forth,  '*  Give  us  a  remedy!    What  is  the  panacea?" 

My  Harvard  critic  says: — 

'*  A  condition  like  that  so  ably  attacked  by  Helen  Gardener  In  *  Is  This  Tour  Son,  My  ILord?*  U  out 
one  that  can  be  laid  down  at  the  first  note  of  alarm ;  it  is  one  that  is  bound  up  In  tbe  very  root  act 
fibre  of  our  civilization.** 

**  There  are  young  men— and  I  can  point  out  numbers  of  them  here  in  oollege  —  who  are  glidiss 
down  tbe  dark  current  in  that  hell-bound  boat,  knowing  well  enough  where  it  is  bearing;  tbem,  but 
they  have  not  the  power  to  get  out  of  it ;  they  shrink  from  following  their  companions  in  what  tbr> 
believe  to  be  the  injury  and  degradation  of  tbe  other  sex,  and  still  nature  hounds  them  on,  and  whfti 
are  they  to  do  ?  As  an  able  critic  in  the  January  Abkna  asks :  *  Must  they  perish  ?  *  or  what  may  be 
worse  under  our  present  state,  *  get  married.' " 

**  Helen  Gardener's  characters  are  real ;  they  are  such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  by  anyone  who  i$ 
awake  to  the  condition  of  our  social  institutions  —albeit  they  are  drawn  without  the  art  of  the  noT. 
elist.    Her  acting,  bo  far  as  truth  is  concerned,  is  faultless." 

**  It  might  be  well  for  them  to  take  the  trouble  of  glancing  at  the  realities  of  which  the  book  U 
but  a  mild  reflection,  before  passing  Judgment." 

Hy  critic  here  answers  tiimself.  It  is  because  there  are  many  persons  who  stilt 
insist  that  **such  things  are  simply  horribly  impossible"  that  it  became  necessary 
to  place  such  facts  before  the  world  in  a  form  to  reach  those  who  not  only  say  (but, 
alas !  believe)  that  they  are  impossible.  The  perfidy  of  those  who  say  this  (knowii^ 
better)  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  believe  it  a^e  the  bulwarks  behind  which 
lurks  all  the  danger.  The  ignorance  of  too  many  good  people,  and  tbe  mendacity  of 
those  who  profit  by  such  ignorance,  have  been  sustained  by  the  policy  of  silenoe  and 
the  mock  modesty  of  pretence,  until  the  younger  men  are  able  to  say:  *'  The  facts 
here  stated  are  but  a  mild  r^ection  of  the  realities  of  every-day  life!  '* 

Tet  my  critic  asks,  **Is  it  worth  the  effort  that  it  took  to  put  it  forth?** 
*'  Would  not  the  writer* s  time  and  talent  be  much  better  devoted  to  advocating  some 
measures  of  reform  ?  " 

The  writer  of  "  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?  "  believes  most  sincerely  that  no 

measure  of  reform  on  this  subject  will  be  in  order  until  people  generally  understand 

that  the  condition  exists.    And  when  she  says  people  generally,  she  means  women  as 

well  as  men.    She  believes  very  little  indeed  in  moral  or  ethical  specifics.     Bat  her 

aith  is  deep  and  abiding  in  the  efficacy  of  free,  frank,  earnest,  honest  discussion. 

3  believes  that  no  human  being  is  able  to  give  a  remedy  that  will  cure  all  such 

ial  ills.    But  she  also  believes  that  the  first  step  toward  the  cure  of  a  disease  i$ 
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to  know  that  you  need  a  remedy.  She  believes,  too,  that  so  long  as  this  condition  is 
*' woven  in  the  root  and  fibre  of  our  present  civilization"  that  he  who  would  pre- 
tend to  offer  a  **  ready  relief  "  would  be  a  charlatan  or  a  bigot. 

It  has  taken  the  human  race  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  its  present  complicated  state 
of  semi-barbarism  (ordinarily  called  civilization).  It  has  come  thus  far  on  one  leg. 
Hopping  along,  falling  down,  stumbling,  it  has  come.  It  has  used  but  one  eye  and 
biit  one  hand.  It  has,  alas,  used  but  one  side  of  its  brain.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  has  done  well  to  get  so  far  as  it  has. 

Kan  has  believed,  and  has  made  woman  believe  that  she  could  neither  see,  think, 
nor  walk,  except  directly  behind  him  in  his  shadow.  This  has  been  done  partly  in 
ignorant  egotism  and  partly  in  mistaken  tenderness.  The  writer  of  this  book 
believes  that  the  day  has  come  for  the  bandage  to  be  taken  from  the  eyes  of  the 
other  half  of  the  race,  that  the  step  may  no  longer  be  the  lock  step,  but  that  man 
and  woman  shall  travel  side  by  side,  and  together  devise  ways  and  means  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  in  the  path. 

The  part  of  this  book  to  which  my  young  critic  chiefly  refers,  did  aim  to  indi- 
cate what  I  believe  the  first  and  basic  step  toward  a  remedy  of  the  terrible  evils  of 
which  he  speaks  so  feelingly. 

When  a  double  standard  of  morals  for  men  and  women  is  no  longer  upheld,  when 
one  sex  is  not  dependent  upon  the  other  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
when  both  halves  of  the  human  race  stand  equal  before  the  law,  in  opportunity, 
liberty,  and  independence;  when  a  great  college  like  Harvard  is  ashamed  to  offer  to 
young  girls  the  meagre  crumbs  of  education  flung  to  them  as  an  **  Annex  '*  while 
spreading  the  wealth  of  its  intellectual  table  before  their  brothers,  when  the  mothers 
of  the  race  eat  at  the  first  table,  she  believes  that  these  great  problems  will  solve 
themselves — not  in  a  day;  not  because  she  or  any  one  else  prescribes  the  remedy, 
but  because  the  combined  interest,  intelligence,  and  love  of  men  and  women  will  solve 
them  one  by  one  as  they  arise.  My  critic  demands  of  me  individually  that  which  I 
do  not  believe  the  combined  wisdom  of  men  will  ever  accomplish  —  that  which  I 
firmly  believe  it  requires  the  combined  wisdom,  justice,  and  love  of  both  sexes  to 
meet  with  success.  One-half  of  the  race  has  been  diseased  in  its  egotism  and  in  its 
masculinity.  Nothing  better  illustrates  this  fact  than  my  critic's  remark  about  "  the 
insane  asylum  and  moral  and  physical  degradation,"  and  the  naive  remedy  suggested 
by  him  and  by  another  able  and  older  critic,  —  **  early  marriage."  The  time  has  past 
when  woman  is  content  to  be  looked  upon  (whether  in  or  out  of  marriage),  as  either 
a  medical  remedy  or  a  reformatory.  **  Early  marriage  "  from  the  point  of  view  here 
intended  is  surely  no  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  simply  a  moral  ansBsthetic  for 
one  sex  and  one  generation  while  it  leaves  the  descendants  of  such  a  man  even  more 
hopelessly  the  inheritor  of  an  abnormal  condition. 

Suppose  I  illustrate. 

A  man  has  a  taste  for  whiskey,  he  craves  it  constantly.  He  inherits  the  cravin<^ 
from  a  liquor-diseased  father  and  grandfather.  He  is  ashamed  and  afraid  of  his 
malady.  He  wishes  to  check  or  cure  it.  He  therefore  applies  for  a  license  to  own  a 
private  still,  where  he  may  stimulate  his  appetite  legally  on  his  own  premises,  and 
inside  the  law.  If  he  stays  at  home  he  will  not  have  to  either  buy  his  dissipation 
nor  be  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct;  but  has  he  solved  the  problem?  Has  he  not 
simply  farther  degraded  himself,  and  (if  he  have  children)  legally  intensified  the  saO. 
inheritance  he  hoped  to  eliminate? 

Oh,  no,  surely  it  is  plain  to  see  that  **  early  marriage,"  from  this  point  of  view , 
does  but  intensify  and  make  legal  a  condition  of  social  and  ethical  civilization  which 
is  enfeebling  the  race  and  making  sex  maniacs.  And  just  here  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  social  condition  which  has  le<l 
even  good  men  to  look  at  '*  early  marriage"  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  referred  to  by 
my  Harvard  critic,  is  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  —  that  the  sons  of  such  men  are  no 
less  likely  to  be  candidates  for  *^  moral  and  mental  degradation  or  the  lunatit; 
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asylum  *'  than  are  the  sons  of  those  who  took  a  less  legal  but  no  less  dangerous  liev 
of  tlie  malady  and  its  remedy.  My  critic  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  had  a  ri^t  to 
expect  a  solution  of  the  problems  raised  in  '*  Is  This  Tour  Son,  My  Lord  ?"  fromw. 

I  can  but  repeat  that  I  do  not  assume  to  be  wiser  than  all  men  and  that  I  bellert 
it  will  require  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  men  and  women  working  on  an  eqoai 
footing  in  the  sociological  questions  of  the  race  to  untangle  the  social  snarl. 

I  believe  it  will  take  patience  and  time.  It  will  require  all  the  biain,  sQ  ^ 
love  of  the  race  to  solve  a  problem  so  profound  and  to  devise  a  (not  the)  remedy  for 
the  most  deep-seated  ills  and  wrongs  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  for  me  to  sincerely  thank,  not  only  mj 

young  Harvard  critic  for  the  tone  and  earnestness  of  his  paper,  but  to  ezprai 

my  profound  gratitude  to  the  Press  of  the  country  for  the  reception  it  has  given  the 

book,  and  the  tone  of  its  reviews  and  criticisms.    I  have  so  far  had  sent  to  n 

the  criticisms  and  reviews  in  over  one  hundred  of  the  leading  magazines  and  papen 

of  the  country,  and  in  that  number  there  are  but  six  that  have  treated  either  dt 

motive  or  the  book  with  intentional  unfairness  or  discourtesy.    Nothing  could  moi« 

beautifully  illustrate  the  fact  that  fair-minded  thinking  men  are  groping  along  thii 

line  of  sociological  reform  for  better  things  in  the  future,  and  that  they  are  williBf 

and  ready  to  discuss,  and  help  push  along  the  car  of  progress  toward  sex  justice  aad 

a  fair  and  frank  understanding  of  the  field  to  be  cleared  and  to  help  devise  plans  for 

the  new  social  structure  to  be  erected  thereon. 

Heleit  H.  Gabdkitxk. 


**A  Mystery  of  New  Orleans,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  is  a  charming  psycho- 
logical story  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  Thought-tranafeience, 
hypnotism,  and  clairvoyance  are  called  into  requisition.  The  story  is  well  told,— at 
times  highly  dramatic.  It  is  not  a  work  that  will  find  favor  with  Spiritualists,  u 
Dr.  Holcombe,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  Swedenborgian,  dismisses  as  untenable  any 
hypothesis  that  depends  upon  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits  to  accoont  for 
extraordinary  psychical  phenomena. 
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RECENT  PRESS  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  has  founded  a  new  review  which  is  bound  to  become  very 
successful,  even  by  the  side  of  its  two  great  American  rivals.  The  Forum  and 
the  North  American  Review.  More  liberal  in  its  ways  than  its  two  elders,  it 
Bpens  its  columns  to  opinions  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  advanced  which 
have  been  emitted  upon  all  social  questions  of  the  day  in  the  New  IVorld  as 
well  as  in  the  Old,  Its  collaborators  are  among  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  land. —  Revue  Sociale  and  Politique,  Brussells,  Belgium. 


The  March  number  of  The  Arena  continues  in  the  gratifying  trend  marked 
out  by  its  predecessors  and  stands  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior^  of  any  con- 
temporaneous publication  as  an  exemplar  of  all  that  is  best  in  ^American 
magazines.  Its  development  has  been  truly  remarkable  and  its  success  as 
truly  deserved. — Sunday  Press,  ttAlbany,  N.  Y. 


The  success  of  The  Arena  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  high-class  month- 
lies. No  one  who  cares  to  follow  our  ablest  thinkers  in  the  treatment  of  vital 
current  problems  can  afford  to  be  without  this  newest  of  practical  publica- 


tions.—  Daily  News,  Denver,  Col. 


How  one  enjoys  a  walk  along  broad,  well-shaded  avenues  after  he  has  been 
plodding  through  sidewalkless  lanes,  narrow  and  crooked.  It  is  just  the 
same  measure  of  relief  that  is  felt  by  the  new  reader  of  The  Arena,  after  wad- 
tng  through  the  bigotries  of  two  past  decades.  B.  O.  Flower,  the  able  editor, 
has  a  fearless  and  honest  pen  himself,  but  is  broad  minded  enough  to  allow 
others  to  differ  from  him.—  Western  Banner,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Arena  for  March  is  a  capital  number.  This  magazine  aims  to  keep 
abreast  with  modern  thought  and  popularise  the  conclusions  of  the  topmost 
minds. —  Church  Bells,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


The  Arena  for  March  is  an  arena  where  brave  and  courtly  knights  give 
battle  in  defence  of  what  they  believe  worthy  subjects  of  careful  thought.  All 
is  manly  and  above  board,  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken,  but  the  fight  is  none 
the  less  hot  on  that  account.  For  those  who  care  to  know  of  the  problems 
with  which  modern  thought  is  interesting  itself  there  is  no  monthly  so  rich  in 
interest  and  suggestions  as  The  Arena.  To  mention  but  one  in  the  March 
number.  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary's  paper  on  "Shelley,  The  Skeptic,''  out- 
lining as  it  does  the  answer  which  scientific  theology  is  giving  to  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  fate,  will  claim  the  eager  attention  of  all  earnest 
minds,  not  only  for  the  broad  and  catholic  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  but 
also  for  the  hope  which  it  offers  that  the  war,  falsely  so  called,  between 
religion  and  science  promises  to  be  at  an  end.  Editor  Flower  has  a  corps  of 
our  very  best  writers  and  he  keeps  them  writing  on  topics  of  profound  interest. 
The  result  is  the  new  Boston  maga:^ine  is  a  power  in  the  land  and  is  growing 
in  influence  with  every  number.—  Democrat,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
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This  Popular  Review  comes  to  us,  this  issue  fairly  loaded  down  with  a  lit- 
erary feast.  Its  contributors  are  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  original 
thinkers  of  the  age.  Not  to  buy  and  read  it  each  month  is  to  miss  an  intet- 
lectual  treat. —  Record,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


The  Arena  is  fast  taking  the  leading  place  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  tsoK- 
ders  of  the  closing  years  of  our  century. —  Daily  Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

This  issue  of  The  Arena  is  at  once  rich  in  variety  and  strong  in  its  presen- 
tations of  great  fundamental  problems  which  are  c^itating  the  popular  mind  at 
the  present  time. —  Daily  Farmer,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

This  issue  of  The  Arena  is  at  once  rich  in  variety  and  strong  in  its  presen- 
tations of  great  fundamental  problems,  which  are  agitating  the  popular  mind 
at  the  present  time.  No  magazine  of  the  present  age  is  in  such  perfect  toud 
with  progressive  and  reformative  thought  as  this  review. —  Times,  DanroilU,  ya. 


The  Arena  is  as  bold  and  incisive  as  ever.  It  delivers  its  message  in  suci 
a  manner  that  men  must  hear,  and  it  shuns  no  moral  or  social  problem.  B 
is  the  maga:^ine  for  thoughtful  readers. — Educational  Courant,  LouisuilU, 
Ky.  

IVe  are  sure  that  one  who  has  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  The  Arena 
will  never  again  miss  a  number  ;  the  subjects  discussed  in  it  and  the  writers 
who  enliven  its  pages  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenal  success  it  has 
achieved  in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  its  existence.  May  The  ArenM 
continue  to  prosper! — Jewish  Voiu,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Arena  takes  advanced  ground,  treats  its  subjects  from  advanced  stands- 
point  s,  and  fearlessly  and  vigorously  attacks  existing  evils  in  its  editorial 
department.    It's  a  magazine  abreast  of  the  times. —  Times,  St.  Paul. 


The  April  number  of  The  Arena  is  brim  full  of  thoughts  evolved  from  the 
brain  of  the  ablest  modern  writers.  The  variety  and  nature  of  the  subjects 
discussed  furnishes  a  feast  of  reason  even  better  than  that  which  the  readers 
of  this  leading  magazine  have  been  taught  by  education  to  expect  with  each  suc- 
cessive issue.  This  magazine  occupies  a  field  entirely  its  own,  and  is  open  to 
the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  every  social,  political,  and  ethical  subject  that 
comes  up  for  solution.  It  has  attracted  to  it  many  of  our  greatest  modern 
thinkers  and  literary  artists,  and  consequently  is  enjoying  a  phenomenal  suc- 
cess.—  Daily  Sentinel,  Alton,  III. 


The  t/lrena  for  March  contains  a  remarkably  varied  and  inviting  table  oj 
contents.  The  contributors  also  are  marked  by  deep  thought,  and  represent 
a  reflex  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  day,  both  among  liberal  and  conservative 
thinkers.  There  is  no  secret  in  the  success  won  by  The  t/trena  :  it  is  success- 
ful because  it  deserves  to  be. —  Daily  Journal,  Milford,  Mass. 
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Tbe  tbne  to  purify  the  blood  Is  In  mAbcb,  Afbh.,  HAT.  The  nwdlclDc  ta  take  U 
AYER'8  SareBparilla,  which  Is  8DPKRIOR  In  combtiuitlon,  SUPERIOR  In  propor- 
tion, SUPERIOR  In  appearsace,  and  BCPERIOR  In  BlI  that  goes  to  strengthen  and  build 
upIbesTSleni  weahened  bjr  disease nnd  pHln.  AYER'8  SarsaparUlagiTestone  totlie 
Stomach.  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  It  quickens  the  appetlM.  and  imparts  to  the  Sfs- 
tem  a  healthful  feeling  o[  strength  and  ligor.  When  taken  for  Scrofnlk,  CittaTrh,  Rhan. 
— «— .  or  tor  any  utber  diseane  orlglnitUng  In  Impure  blond  the  results  are  poslU'e, 
tborougii,  and  tasting.  These  aCatements  are  true  only  of  AYER'8  SarsaparQla,  Be 
•ore  to  ask  for  AYER'S.     IT  CURES  OTHERS,  WUX  CURE  YOU. 
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K  wbCD  dniga  fall.  Long  aod  Sptne  BattcrieB,  aalTUilo  lasoles.  Kidney  knd  BEomach  iBatteriaa, 
dFoiuJe  Batter?  Bupport.  A.ncded  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma  b;  tbeAcademyoI  Science,  Parlt, 
a>M.     ITrlta />r  PompAlct.    Liberal  tenns  to  agenU.    Addmu, 

THE    THOMAS    BATTERY    CO., 

CARDINCTON,  OHIO. 


t  Advice  to  Mothers. 
MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

Should  always  be  used  [or  children  teeth- 
lug.  It  aoothes  tbe  cbild,  sottKOS  the  guniii, 
allays  all  pain,  cures  wliiil  colic,  and  Is  the 
best  remedy  tor  dlarrhcea.  Twenty-flve 
ceDts  a  bottle. 


DROPSin 


b5BSf!i8S«!!aiS2EI£.'S 


naTrUTC  FIL\Ma.IN  H,  llOirr.H,  wash- 
rAltnio  liiKtnn,li,C,  X,.wr,.rney'ffeeun. 
Ill  l>3len[  IB  ul>C;><n><l.   W:IM  ta  JSnSWi'B  QVOM. 


LKDIES.    YOU     lAiHNT 


ALL  u li U (';(i  i sTai."" 

JELLY  OF  GLYCERINE  GROSES. 

AN    CXaUISITE  TOILET  ARTICLE. 

Ij  'MaMiit  tin  Skin  Soft  ami  ytlnttt,  enrta  Cliappixl  Hanat  and  U/u,  and 


sad 


:  BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS! 

'  On.raHlpt  <tt  Sfi.CcnU  and  mention  ol  this  HacK>ln*,~»rnt  bj-  mail. 


A  SKIN  OF  BEAUTY  IS  A  JOY  FOKEVER. 
DR.  T.  [3»L.IX  OOURKUD'a 


OrlBBtil  Ciui,  Of  Miglcil  BeiBtlflar. 


tandflOr—m'  w  (ft*  ftojItamlW  of  all  i 
-tnnr  Om  bottlB  wPl  t»t  >U  mo 
,;trj  t^iTAXwa  Fondrn  (hiMUa  tmdot 

'"wtBD  T.  B^kIkB.  Prop.. «  0«»t  Joi>»«  81.. 
F>T  lUi  b*  in  UnnMi  (It  ftw  ii»»«  D™™  l™ 
i>t  U.B..  hhAu.  udBaroM-  M~Bnnm  af  l>u>  ladu 
■  I JIM  ll.wi.il(l>r«iTMHBdlit«f<<MW»«  "lllntlM 


raRYONIA|mi 


THE  WOMAN'S  TRIBUNE 

i»  tbe  leaillne  paper  in  America  devoWd  t* 
Woman  SuftraKe.  Edited  and  puhlinhed  by 
Ciara  Bawlok  Colby.  Wasbliietoo,  D.  C,  Nov- 
ember to  May,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  May  to  November. 
This  is  tbe  only  womaiHuirntce  paper  In 
America  to  wblcb  Mib.  Elizabeth  CadyStaoton 
I'nntributBB,  and  her  Reminiscence*  are  now 
lielngpubliHbed  InlC.  One  Dollar  a  year.  Send 
ion  cents  for  Five  Sample  Coplef. 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLETT, 

Principal  Eiamincr  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  1873-1! 


PATENTS, 


639  F.St., Con.  Tth.Washinoton,  D.C. 


m 


'..  IsaSSStx  i  Bio.l  •/nEAui 


JTis 


BVKPB&XXS' 


ISPECinC  No.28 

in  Die  SD  jeiH*.    Tfa*  DnTrneoearfb]  tmM*Aj  9tt 

Nanoiis  DeUlit;  Jibl  WeatMSS, 

and  pRHtnthni,  fism  onr-vork  or  oUier  eaaiB 
•I  Vtt  tiiL  or  tidali  and  Urn  Ttal  pswdw.  *gr  SL 
SOLD  nDimDoim,  oTient  peMMM  iiii  iiiiiiii 
of  laloa-HUMPHRETS'  MEIHCmE  CO., 


mmm  ssm 

Uqnor  Drlnklmi  or  DninEninH*.    PirfeMiy Jl^ggM. 
T«msla  lloan.  New  loik. 


DiTCHTC  Ti"S'*'v"  ''■  ".'»•'■'''''■"■  Wft"lilnK»n.      jj,V', 


The  New 
rocRAPHic   Wonder. 

ly  One-Third  Smaller 

lian  any  other  Camera 

or  equal  capacity. 

R.lo.din|i.  I     5*  >««»)'". 

dcTelop  *nd  flnlsb  the  pictures  vbeD  M 
desired.    Send  for  The  Kamaret  Booklet. 

The  Blair  C&rner«  Co. 

AlBo  manufactureiB  of  the 

H/IIVK-EYE  S'..SS«?- 

Tei4ib1e  Back  Camera*. 
FKtoitM.  4TM77  TrtniMt  St.,  Bsttm,  Hn*. 

Bnnctwt,  PhJIidalpMi  ud  Ohkagn. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Aithgn)  i  Ci.,  Agnts, 


Ml  KROADWAt 


7  -(fo/eri 


I  Photo  Oooil*. 


NEEDS 

PERFECTION 


popular  iiiedital  work  van  only  be  lioufiht 
of  Agents  or  direct  Fruni  us.  Agents 
wanted  ia  everv  part  ol  the  country.  Pre- 
paid tor  tS.TS.     Samiite  pa|!<^»  true. 

lUa  B.  311x1:131  k  CO.,  277  lajlioa  si.,  Hki  nio. 

pSUMPTIONc^u^re^  KOCH'S  S^^"d! 

Oatairh  and  BroDcbltls  among  the  "baa  beens." 


BacHUcldal  Satoiatlon  flnall) 


SEELErS  HKRD-RUBBER  TRUSSES 


_ "Xfvt 

HAl  ntfwt^cilati  lady,  or  lh0  lahoriiur  d 
ul  MiHirii  Hwraty*  padded  BpptTaHaii1nepa« 
wLlabl.  i:miI.  iTlennl^  and  always  r.llnbl^ 

HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY. 

EITHER  IN  PEBfjON  OR  BV  IHAII- 

M  TUM  Befk  _  _     _         


"■fckial 


I  TitiTMil   •(  ■•»■■  ir  RntHi 


"THE  EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR" 


F.  W.  PRESGOTT  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

AND 
BROKERS. 

64  DmnUn  St.,  Room  6,  7,  ud  8. 


TCLKPHONCS  ail  AND  3616, 


BOSTON. 


PROMOTERS  and  NEGOTIATORS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  NO.  1 15  BROADWAY. 


MAKE 
YOU 


If  you  wish  to 
know  how  to  do  it 
without  risk,  send 
for  our    Circular. 


MONEY 


Address:  Winnbr 
ImvestmbntCo 
Wm.H.  Parmbntbr. 
Gen.  Aet.,  50  State 
Street,  K>ston,  Mass. 


EAR 
MONEY 


SAFE  t3S  First  Mortgages  I 

PROFITABLE  as  Bank  Stecbl 

Conwenlent  os  o  Sawlngs  banl: 
doposlt.  Secured  by  City  Mert- 
gagesy  deposited  witii  Trus! 
Company.  An  inwestment  that 
can  bo  terminated  on  four  weeks 
BOlico,  at  option  off  Inwestor, 
Pays  from  6  to  fO  par  cent. 

Oertifloatea  of  HOME  Savincs  and  Loan  Aaaociation. 
of  Minneapol  is.    For  particolaca  wxite  to 

F.   NEWHALL,  «S??.V/ 

^  Dreiel  Bulldlns.  PHILADEILPHIA. 


I N  VESTORS 


Should  get  InfbimAtlon  alioat  oar 

Mortgages 
Bonds  .6^, 

10% 


Stocks 


< 

P4 


WBHAVBHAD 

20    Years'  Experience 

IN  UjnnssrrMBNTB. 

Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

In  eveiy  initaace  Interest  and  Principal  bat  taci 
paid  at  maturity. 

WB  HATE  &BTURNBO  TO  IlfTBeffeiS 

$13,000,000 

reaUiIng  6  per  cent  to  12per< 

We  never  handle  any  security  that  we  do 
lately  control.    Tbe  iDyeetmenta 


secare  aa  any  we  have  ever  olltered,  and  paj  w 
Interest  than  any  we  have  alibied  In  the  w  « 
years.  We  can  refier  to  theleadlng  bantote  Wwr  Tyt. 
and  to  our  4,000  patrons.  WeareandartfaeanpcrTMS 
of  the  Banking  Department  of  New  Torlt  Bam. 

J.B.WATKINS  L.M.CO. 

319  Brmi4w»y,  New  Terft. 

HENRY  DICKINSON.  Manager. 


Priiftt 


^e 


(3re»«. 


THE   BARTA   PRESS* 
148  HIGH  STREET 
boston!  IMA88. 


lHi!^)||f=fll' 


SUPERB   NElXr  EDITION   OF 

Lessons  Learned  from  Other  Lives. 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER. 

W^ITH     FINE     PORTRAIT    OF    THE    AUTHOll. 


TABLS    OF   CONTENTS. 


Tbe  PhUosopher. 

Seneca, 
Epictetus. 

The  Warrior  Maid. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

The  Statesman. 

Henet  Clay. 

The  Actor. 


Edwin  Booth. 
Joseph  Jsffebson. 

The  Many-Sided  Genius, 

VicTOE  Hugo. 


The  Poet. 

John  Howabd  Payne. 

William  Cullen  Bbyant. 

Edgar  Allen  Fob. 

Alice  Caby. 

Pbcbbe  Caby. 

John  Gbeenleaf  Wbittibb. 

The  Scientist. 

Alfred   Russell  Wallace. 


SOME  RECENT  PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  "LESSONS  LEARNED 

FROM  OTHER  LIVES." 

A  highly  interesting  and  instructive  work.— i>a%  Telegraph  (Hartford,  Conn.). 

*'  This  is  a  delightful  book  to  read.  It  is  written  with  exquisite  taste  and  tenderness. 
It  effloresces  with  a  literary  aroma.  The  author  has  sought  a  fair  and  favored  field  in 
which  to  find  mental  rumination.  His  effort  is  an  idyl  of  life's  fairest  forms  and  fij^ures. 
He  is  a  young  brilliant  writer.  The  book  sparkles  with  literary  Jewels."— C/tns^tan 
Leader  (Cincinnati,  Ohio). 

An  admirable  collection  of  brief  biographical  sketches,  each  teaching  by  some  anec* 
dote  or  illustration  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  life  under  consideration.  Among 
those  selected  we  note  Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  Clay,  Joe  Jefferson,  Bryant,  Poe,  Whittier, 
A.  R.  Wallace,  and  Victor  Hugo.  The  sketches  are  brightly  written  and  the  salient 
points  in  each  life  well  brought  out.  Many  of  the  best  poems  of  the  poets  named  are 
given. — The  States  (New  Orleans,  La.). 

B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  The  Arena,  has  given  to  biographical  literature  one  of  the 
most  charming  books  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  The  book  in  question  is 
entitled  "Lessons  Learned  from  Other  Lives."  It  is  written  in^  delightfully  easy  style 
and  many  of  the  lives  are  of  personal  friends  of  the  author. — Every  Saturday  (Elgin,  111.). 


PAPER,   50c.         CLOTH,   $1.00. 


ADDRESS : 


ARENA    PUBLISHING   CO., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


If 


SHORTHAND 

TO  MHE  EXTEHSntELT  INTHODUCE  OUR  II 
niOVEO  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SNDR 
lU^D,  OH  HEGEIPT  OF  10  CENTS  (SILVER),  ft 
3  STAMPS,  WE  WILL  FORWARD  FFRST  FIVE  LL 
HNS,  DETAILED  DIRECTIONS  FOR  STUQTIk 
T()EH.E)[ERG[SE  SHEETS  FOR  RETURN  TO  US  FC 
CORRECTIOK  BY  EXPERTS.  AND  PAMPHLETS  G I 
INO  FULL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  STENOGRAPH 
OUR  LESSONS  WERE  ARRANSED  BT  EXPERIENCE 
PRDFESS  ONAL  NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS  All 
WILL  ENABLE  ANYONE  TO  BECOME  A  COMPETE' 
STENOGRAPHER.  THERE  IS  GREAT  DEMAND  FC 
EFFICIENT  SHORTHAND  WRITERS  AT  REMUNER 
1IVE  SALARIES. 

Tin  H.  Y.  Coll«i;i  of  Pbtn^raph] 

'  44  WTflT  9ii1  BT .  HT^W  YORK. 


^  ;»-FE_RFECTLVJ4ARMLESSj* 
C.    N.    MIDDLETON  DRUG  COMPAN 


74  COURTLANO  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


THE  AMEB 


MOMTHLT:  10  C«bU  tor  SIdkIs  Caplc: 
or  pmitresBlvc  Ideu.  "A*  the  tbHous  oolora 
«ff«c(  of  Telocity,  so  the  rkn&Ilciam  Ibat  Mtacbe: 
whf  D  eiery  elemeDt  of  lutellectokl  life  hu  conti 

Conuuencee  lorthirtth,  Ib  The  Amkrioan  Ii 


BECAUSE  THE  THE  «tS  Bi: 


Hie  TSBdCT  la  planted  bo ,  — 

Volhle  gBlleij  — the  Dlueto^ntb  century.  Adau 
fuer  the  erenia  Uwt  ue  anppoeed  to  ttansplre  li 
nlneMentb  (Mntuiy,  It  might  be  called,  since  tt  - 
lew.   Itshanafttltheeventeof  chegTUteocUlT 


For  sliig;Ie  copies,  addreu 

Office  of  THE    A 


OFTEN  YOU  FEEL  THE 

».  reliable  remedy  for  the  easy  and 
:  of  Headache,  caused  by  bilious 
\w  dyspepsia,  especially  during  the 
Onths. 

lingham's  Aperient 

ou  need.  It  comes  in -a  fine  white 
tnd  you  take  two  teaspoonfuls,  and 
tie  water,  and  drink  while  foaming. 

EBT  PLEASANT  TO  TAKE. 

uggisis  should  have  it.  If  oot,  send 
ents  for  a  large  trial  bottle,  and 
by  Express,  prepaid.    Address, 

C  BASSETT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S., 


ajmiond's  Vacation  ExcorsJont. 


so     SUMMER     TOURS 


IT  WAH  SAID  1 


IlirMTK.'vKTw'llii'LIi,  «{l™la«ll^ 
b»u-d  .-a  lonti  rifle  cartrldg?  nol  odIj 
ujAile  II  povlblc,  but  wtlbin  Ibe  rmch  « 

The  J.  Steven  Arais  andToolCo. 


%\iuh\\ 
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By  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage. 

This  story  is  delightfully  written*.  The  reader's  attention  is  enlisted 
from  the  first  page.  As  he  proceeds  the  intensity  of  interest  ^ows,  vfaOt 
his  mental  vision  expands.  Many  of  the  facts  related,  and  the  experieD<t» 
which  the  young  minister  went  through  in  his  struggle  for  truth,  are,  witfaom 
doubt,  personal  reminiscences. 

Minot  J.  Savage  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  an  intro- 
duction, and,  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  liberal  religious  thought,  he  L« 
well  known  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

^  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  pure,  healthy,  sikI 
possesses  a  special  interest  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  almocit  everyow 
is  questioning;  when  the  old  religious  calm  is  almost  as  profoundly  stimc 
as  in  the  days  when  Luther  electrified  Christendom,  or  the  still  more  remote 
period  when  Jesus  disturbed  the  orthodoxy  of  his  age.'' —  En.  of  Abenji. 

Sabstantially  Bound  in  Cloth.    Sent  postpaid  for  $1.50. 


ADDRCSS  ARENA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON. 


KEEP  TOUR  EYE  ON 

BL-MINE 


THE  INTERNATIONAI.  CITY. 
GATEWAY  OF  2  GREAT  NATIONS. 


WHERE  COMMERCE    MOVES 
WITH  TIDE  AND  RAIU 


Send  to  the  undenlgned  for  pamphlets  telling 
you  about  Blaine,  Puget  Sound,  and  the  new  State 
of  Washington.  Puget  Sound  offen  greater  in- 
ducements for  capital  than  any  other  point  in 
the  world.  If  you  do  not  believe  us,  aide  some- 
one who  has  been  here«  Population  of  Blaine, 
1880, 76;  1880, 2,100.  Complete  system  of  electric 
lights;  water-wofks ;  ten  miles  of  twelve-foot 
sidewalks ;  six  miles  graded  streets ;  two  national 
banks.  The  future  port  of  entry  between  two 
great  nations.  Best  land-locked  harbor  on  Puget 
Sound.  Has  four  of  the  largest  trans-continental 
railways.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
em  BailwajTS  are  Just  completed  here.  The 
Northern  Pacific  is  only  15  miles  away,  and  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  is  coming  as  fftst  as  men  and 
money  can  build.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  lots  and 
blocks,  and  realize  on  the  great  rise  in  value. 

We  are  the  largest  owners  of  the  townsite.  We 
offer  to  the  public  a  portion  of  our  property. 
Lots  range  from  $75  to  $1,600.  Lots  five  to  ten 
blocks  from  water  front,  $76  and  $100;  comers, 
$10  extra.  Choice  lots  inside  eight  blocks  from 
post-office,  $100,  $125,  $150,  $200,  and  $280;  oor- 
ners,  $25  extra.  All  these  are  choice  business  or 
residence,  and  in  any  other  city  of  equal  im- 
portance they  would  bring  $300  to  $600.  These 
▼ices  are  subject  to  advance  without  notice. 


Tebmb.  —  One-third  down ;  balance  one  yesr,  b 
equal  monthly  payments.  Now  is  the  chaaee  f«r 
investors,  teacners,  farmers,  dorks,  and  ereiy- 
body  who  cannot  come  here,  to  maks  moocr 
You  get  exactly  the  same  terms  as  giveo  st  ou 
offices  here  and  in  Blaine.  No  devlatioB.  9j 
remitting  ten  dollars,  by  draft,  registered  letter, 
or  express,  at  once,  we  will  secure  /<m  a  taisii&< 
and  tne  best  unsold  lots  will  be  seieoted  for  jras- 
If  you  delay  it  may  be  too  late. 

REFEKBKOss.  —  Svcry  bank  and  biisineM  fim 
in  Seattle;  Washington  National  Bank,  Hoa  t 
O.  Graves,  President,  and  Ex-Assistant  U.  & 
Treasurer ;  Bx-Govemor  Eugene  Senmie,  Sesttle ; 
First  National  Bank;  Blaine  Nations  Basktfd 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Blaine,  Washiagtoa. 

OFFIOS  OF 

L.  H.  Obiffith  Bbaltt  axd  BAXxno  CovrAxr. 
Paid-in  Capital,  $900UIQO. 
Skattls,  Wasb.,  Mareli  IT,  IM. 
To  Obo.  E.  Maxwbll,  Esq., 

Mgr.  Flour  City  Nat'l  Kmk,  Minneapolif : 
Dear  5ir,— From  a  personal  aoqualntaaee  ^itb 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  New  Ssgliad 
Land  and  Harbor  Imp^vement  Oo„  of  Sesttle. 
Wash.,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  statine  tliat  Ui« 
are  men  of  energy  and  integrity,  and  l  fSel  Joio- 
fied  in  recommending  them  to  the  pohlie  pttBos- 
age.  Further  than  uiis.  I  believe  thqr  hsve  tbt 
disposition,  as  well  as  the  ability,  to  rally  ean? 
out  all  agreements  they  may  make. 

lTh.  GRIFFITH,  Prei. 

Address, 

Knr  Eiglnul  Lul  ul  fliriMir  mmmatci 

OecidepUai  Bt0€k,  SemMe,  Wmth* 


J 


IW 


MORRIS 
CHAIRS 
ARE  THE 
FASHION, 

AND  they  have  a  good  right  to  be,  for 
they  have  an  aristocratic  "tone," 
and  they  are  extremely  comfort- 
able. 

Price  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  tor 
a  really  good  thiog,  but  ve  are  having  a 
SPECIAL  SALE,  and  feel  that  the 
public  should  know  of  this  bargain. 

The  Chair  is  of  Handsome  and  Solid 
Oak,  finished  in  Leather,  Plush,  or  fine 
Silk  Tapestiy.     It  costs  but  (25.00. 
PLAIN  PtOURES. 

NO  HIEROQLYPHICS. 


Washington,  cor.  Elm  Street,  Boston,  MaM. 

aVERY-DAY  STiguaTTE. 

A  MAHUAL  OF  8000  MAttHERS  FOR  EVERTBOOV. 

Br  LOUISE  FIBKK  Brtbon. 
Tba  Ii>t«t,  the  HHidiwmcat  md  Uis  K«t 
BcUitbla  Book  pabllshcd  on  tbli  Importmnt 
nbjsot. 

BttutKBllr  prlnUd  on  burj  laid  papar.  wide  oar- 
flu,  (Old  nunp,  Full  elocli,  Itmo.,  Itl  PH**- 

Price,  76  cent*.     Full  Gilt,  $1,  Postpaid. 

Erett  ImportaDt  qoatton  tkat  can  poiilbJi  arl»  In 
naanl  to  ifta  eniloiiu  of  lood  HKleir  ■■  annnnd  In 
lUilIiick.  RliimiDaBtlTpractlcBlandnllabla,  COD 
talnlBsmncb  tn  Unit  ipaoa.KlTliicall  Ihe  nilm  that 
■hMilfbe  otaarred  bji  BT«T  Bdr  and  gwllamao.  and 

PRXBS   NOTICES. 

"  nu  !•  br  tar  tba  beat  book  on  eomct  aoclal  lonni 
OM  tea  Tet  bam  iHHd."— AbTv  Prrn,  N.  7. 

••  nui  book  oontalu  maor  rahiabla  blnta"— Voi 
nr*Ot«m-. 

"^rm-Daj  mqnatM'  will  proTsaJawal.  — I'Mto- 

■'^ha  whole  wort  la  bctebt.  eonclie.  and  to  the  point. 
■otwItkaUhembleDtaTorad'kaand  cnilclini.tba 
■alhor  doaa  not  focnt  that  tha  kajnota  or  rood  man- 
n«i  li  *Blf4«apMt  and  rapect  for  othan>-JV.  E. 
Jkind  V  BimeaUam. 

"  nu  boak  lima  of  (ba  beat  ws  have  avwnan  on 
tUalBMMaBttalijMt.**— ItecAn'/aiMaic.jr.  r. 

"Dt.BtTMn'*  unto  book  liMtTaetIn  In  ■ppeanaea, 
lodlMebapMnwoplthrMdiBMraMln.  It  trMt* 
wllk  ■  daan*  01 OHKDH*  oat  oftsa  toood  In  miDiuUi 
iinaola«.'>-JnM«n  nwi. 
■BnrT^Djn  Btlqneuc/  pniimaM  OTe»lmllar  work!  on 

In  Ua  ooaelaaneaa  of  anvoalon,  no  leoi  than  In  ^o 
(honachtr  pnctleal  and  ■eniltila  chaiacter  or  lu  eoo- 
laBli?^<jM7a>«firi*KU.JVM  Fort. 

AUnm      w.  D.  KERR,  Publisher. 
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THEY  ARE  ALL  IN 

THE 

BRIGGS  PIANOS. 

THE  TONE,    THE  ACTIOW,    THE  FIHI8H. 

Alsu  many  other  UiiogH  not  Inrliided  in  above.      Sucli,  for   inatancf.  s« 

THE  BBIGG8  GRADUATING  SOFT-STOP, 


By  meaos  of  which  the  amount  of  toDe  may  be  ndncni 
at  the  wish  of  the  perforrner,  to  any  degree  ^of  kA- 
□esB,  or  entire  inaudibility  if  desired.  ' 

THE  SOUTENIB  TONE-SUSTAINING  ATTACUXENT, 


Do  you  wish  to  secure  a  PESFECT  HII8ICU  1N8TBVHENV 

Then  Examine  the  BRICGS. 

l>o  jou  wish  nn  iRTI8TI0  AND  ELBeiHT-APPEARIXG  INSTBITMEIITf 

Then  Look  at  the  BRIGCS. 

Do  you  wish  to  secure  the  MOST  SiTIHFACTOKT  1S8TBDMENT  for  your  bwdt]' 

Then  BUY  the  BRIGGS. 


BRIGGS  PIANO  CO., 

5    APPLETON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


7MtISCEL-I_KNEOUS. 

TYPEWRITERS ! 

CALieEAPHS,         HAMMONDS.         REMINGTONS. 

ni-L.     OTHeRS. 

New.  or  Second-hand,  any  make,  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged.  Good  ma- 
chines at  half  first  cost.  Cot  our  price  before  buying.  Everything  guaranteed. 
Machines  rented  anywhere.  Largest  stock  In  America.  Ribbons,  carbon, 
linen  pauer,  etc.  New  and  enlarged  catalogue,  describing  all  machines.  In- 
cluding new  makes,  now  ready.  Only  complete  catalogue  of  the  kind 
published. 

NATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 

200    LaSALLE    ST.,    CHICAGO,  ILU 


Gem  Met  Savings  Bank. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITERS. 

TJT'HEN  you  find  Ihat  somelhing  must  be  done 
to  ligfilen  llie  labor  of  eich  day's  wriling, 
?et  a  Hammond  Typewriter,  and  youTl 
l)e  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  you  gel  Ibrough 
ihe  work  thai  look  so  long  whtn  wrilteti  with 


The  writing  is  in  sight. 

Writes  a  nine-inch  line. 

Interchangeable  typewheels,  20  styles. 

Alignment  is  perfect  and  permanent. 

Highest  speed  record  made. 

Send  for  Itlustr-ited  Descriptive  Catalogue, 

giving  the  points  of  advantage,  styles  of  type, 

and  prices.     Machines  on  triS  and  to  rent. 

THE    HAMMOND    T 

joo  WASHINGTON  S 


=iHi=)iii=ii!ie«it=ifit=iii»=iiii=iiii=ii(i=iii)=Hiig)iii=iiii^iiii=iiii=iitf=im^ 


Take  Two  Apples, 

One  green  —  one    ripe;  which   will    you 
Compound  Oxygen  is  21  years  old.      It  h 
history,  and  the  patients  tell  it. 
Some  of  us  have  never  been  to  England, 
we   know   that   it   exists — we  have  seen 
natives, 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  point  to  revitalized  i 
and  women;  give  their  names  and  addres 
so  if  you  have  never  tried  Compound  Oxy;. 
you  can — at  least — see  its  effects  upon  tb(\ 
who  have.  You  can  begin  with  confiden 
and  that  helps  any  remedy  to  do  good. 


Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  will  send  to  anyone,  entirely  free 
of  charge,  their  book  of  200  pages. 
This  book  contains  the  names,  addresses,  and  signed 
indorsements  of  many  well-known  educators  and 
divines  who  have  found  health  and  strength  in  the  use 
of  Compound  Oxygen.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  will  also 
send/rte,  a  beautifully  illustrated  quarterly  of  32  large 
pages,  filled  with  interesting  testimony  from  patients. 
That's  the  feature  of  the  literature  which  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen  send  out.  The  patients  do  the  talking.  If 
you  want  the  book  or  quarterly, 


Address 


^ 


Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 


No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


ia.  PJ- 


120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
66  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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tie  Wheat  Supply  of  Europe  and  America,  By  G.  Wood  Davis, 
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Ladies! 


We  have  added  s  Ladies'  Deparl- 
menl  for  Summer  Goods. and  we  have 
Ihe  assurance  of  llie  hest  dealsrs  that 
ii  IS  the  finest  line  ever  ^hown.  Wecan 
furnish  the  "Korrect  Sbkp«"  in 
r<un(i  Ox/iwrf  or  Blucber  ail  with 
Viccadilly  lof,  in  seventeen  different 
colors  in  Ooz«  from  pure  while  to 
Mack;  in  Ruttet  Ckif)  also  made 
m  white  or  colored  c^nvk*  and 
trimmed  with  all  kinds  and  colors  of 
leather  All  these  different  styles  are 
made  either  hi^h  or  low  cut,  and  all 
are  made  with  a  rubber  sole  {insuring 
against  dampness)  which  is  first  ce* 
inented  and  then  sewed  to  the  shoe. 

Our  ininlttii  samplti  of  Oc{i  vill 
bt  itHi  on  appltcalioa  to  any  oat 
naniing  Ibis  piibhcalwn. 


TeooJs  Good?. 


This  dioe  has  one  especial  merit  not  seen  Jr,  .- 
cut ;  our "  Koirect  Shape  "  as  applied  (o  Ttmif 
GootI;  gives  the  same  feeling  to  the  wejrer;' 
it  had  the  usual  heel,  avoiding  the  unpleasann: 
ing  as  though  "walking  up  hill."  Our  R 
Gent's  Summer  Goods  is  unsurpassed  by  any  :- 
tom  work,  but  our  ?pace  forbids  enumeratin;  !^ 
many  different  styles.  Our  Bluchercut,!:. 
or  low.  Russet  or  RoyftI  Calf  is  ^im- 
-unapproached. 

E     We  make  every  style  of  Tennis  for  Cc" 
Talso  Hunting  and  Mountain  Boots  with  ^ 
"(lows  tongue,  Ruisel  or  Bloik  EnglisbG': 
H     Samples  showing  our  Royai  Calf  (foursfui- 
on  api^ication.f/^u  specify  Ibn  publicjiitm.   A^; 

PiCKiBD  k  FIELD  (.SfrsSiS.)  BnUltl 


Dollar5 


15 


lin?itcd 


Tits  amount  is  offered  to  the  Man.  IVoman.  Boj 
Girl,  who  shall  devise  the  Best  Originality  to  advemt 

Ridge'5  Food  ^'"  '"■''^""^5  „^  ,„vau« 

The  offer  is  unique,  in  tliat  it  is  neither  a  name  nor  necessarily  an  ad"**^. 
that  is  wanted.  The  artisan  stands  on  an  caual  footing  with  the  slM'  ■ 
tisement  writer,  while  the  mother  who  may  herself  be  a  living  leslirnon)  o 
virtue,  and  whose  children  she  has  successfully  reared  upon  RiDGE  s  rooi'  ;^ 
with  her  knowledge  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  be  able  to  suggest  an  idea  lor  iii  ■ 
duction  into  the  homes  of  America  which  shall  secure  the  prize.  ^ 

The  proprietors  have  a  slip  of  "  Suggestions  to  Competitors    whicli  tne> 
gladly  iriait  every  reader  (who  shall  specify  this  publication  in  their  leBeri.vj- 
with  other  interesting  matter  that  shall  be  of  value  in  the  household,  J« 
•hr-  'hat  will  please  the  little  ones. 

Using  Dept.,  WOOL.RICH  6-  SO.,  P»lme''  "^ 


'HE  MASON;^  HAMLIN  PIANO 


uBtnttes  the  ume  high  etaodard  of  exc«11ence  which  hu  always  characterized 
o  MASON  tt  HAMLIN  ORGANS,  and  won  for  them  the  Highest  Awards 
ALL  QREAT  WORLD'S  EXHrBlTrOWS  since  and  including  that  of  Paris,  1807. 

Organ    and    Piano    Cataiagiie»    ttut  A**    *'>   ■■"V    addre—, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS.  AND  RENTED. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  ANO  PIANO  GO. 


BOSTON,  MASON  AH 
EW  YORK,  tsa  Fifth  Avenua. 


LIN  HALL,  154  A  155  Tramont  Stnat. 

OHICACO,  149  Wabash  Av«nua. 


0  offer  yoii  a  ready  made  medicine 
CougliR.  Bronchitis,  and  otlier  dis- 
s  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.  Like 
■r  so-called    Patent  Mediiines  It  Is 

advertised,  and  having  merit  it  has 
ined  to  a  wide  sale.  Call  it  a  "  Nos- 
n"  If  you  will,  but  believe  us  when  we 
tbat  at  fii'st  it  was  compounded  after 
Inscription  by  a  regular  physician, 

1  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  go  on  the 
Itet  as  a  proprietary  modicino.  But 
r  compounding  that  prescription  over 
oiisand  times  Id  one  year,  we  named 
'lso's  Cure  for  Consumption,  and 
in  advertising  it  in  a  small  way.  A 
icine  known  all  over  the  world  Is 

by  U  it  not  just  aa  good  as  though 
ing  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  tor  a  pre- 
Jtion  and  an  equal  sum  to  have  It  put 
.t  a  drug  store? 


©AUGRAPK 

GREATEST   SPEED  1 

Best  for  Manifolding.  100,000  Dally  Users. 


THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

ain(le  Cms,  No.  I.  -  •  .  -  VtOMO 
Donblft  Cair,  "  »,  .  -  -  -  -  W-OO 
Heir  Special,    "    3,       ...       -        IWMO 

For  accoimt  of  apeed  eonleau  uul  ciicnUrs,  iddna 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITINS  MACHINE  CO. 

RABTFORD,  CONN. 
kMAUbMi  «3T  Unadway,  Ifew.York. 

14  Weit  «tli  Street.  ClBclBBBtl,0. 
loog  Anb  atroet,  PUladalpkf 

EN6USH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY,  ENOL/ 


ipi!GePuir?eip.i3cUie5  oply.nyp- .  ^  • 
^Uji With  Buff  Wrappers  ,^^-' Yt:-» 


QOLD  MEDAL,  PABIB,  U78. 

V.BiKER&Go.'S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
''  ^      oil  has  been  removed. 


Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

»  iM  nreused  in  itsprepar- 
'.  '  i.M  alion.  It  has  more 
U  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  dchcious,  nourihhing,  sirenglhen- 
ing,  EASILY  DIGESTED,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invahds  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MAS8L 


UNEQJJALLED 
IN  DESIGN  C0N5TRUCT10f1s.nNI6H 

lLLV6TRAr£D    CATALOGUE   PREE -^^ 


.J^ 


■if ' 


I3osfon. 


BOLTON  :lhea: 


A  special  feature  Is  the  anrancenM-  r 
TIJHKS.  No  olhiT  dovire  Kivfs  stu  li  »  \t'- 
surface  combined  wRh  verncal  cir«  uljii"' 

The  boiler  Is  coinp«i*;erI  entirt^ly    of    y\\. 
FAC'K  except  doors.    l^rioK  f■a^iuu  j-pt^v.    i 
lu  cellar,  \\\\  l>eing  traosujitted  to  tlie  nuliah  t- 

DETROIT  HEATING  &  LIGNTi'. 

400  Wight  St.,  Detroit,  Mlcr 

KIW  TOEK.   114   Liberty    8*r»#i 
OEICAOO.  SS  L«ke  Btroct;  BOSTON.  42  Pe&rt  ?^t  •>'' 
608  M.  Fourth  Street;  MEW  ORLEANS.  2«  V^ 

4>«'nd  for  1  Ilustr.it e<l  lM»(>k< 

"  V««rnith   for  Winter  Hom<^«/*  i»t"i 
for  l:;v«nlnji(  Hoars.*' 


rACTQHY  f~i»RrFri^n    roi^r^ 


i  Child n 
Grou'ini 


-^  TooFa^ 

\  become  listless,  fretful,  without  c' i 
gy,  thin  and  weak.  But  you  car  n 
tifythem  and  build  them  up.  b) 'J 
use  of 

SCOTTS 

EMULSIO: 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  0!l  Jt/tf? 

MYPOPHOSPHITES 
or  Ume    and    iioda. 

They  wilt  take  it  readily,  for  '\X  'S  'i 
most  as  palatable  as  milk.  And  | 
should  be  remembered  that  iS  i  r^' ' 
TENTIVE  OR  CURE  OF  COCCUS  «>IU<"  j 
in  BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG,  IT  -^ 
OKEQUALLED.  Avoidttuhiititution»^n>^ 
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